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ERRATA IN VOL. I, 1897 


Page 14, line 34, read patAciway sor peAatvar. 

Page 168, line 5 of the inscription, read KOppLoN Toy for KOpLovT et. 

Page 166, line 30, read (6 or 7 cm.) for (sixth or seventh century B-c.). 

Page 179, line 13, read AAIKOYS jor AAIROYE. 

Page 180, line 2, read KeAcos for Redcos- 

Page 151, line 6, read yeas for ye] vos. 

Page 183, line 22, read ixyo|vot for deyo)}vo. 

Page 192, line 11 of the inseription, read opupevot for xAcpeopuevos. 

Page 195, line 7, read ovverupy pica for euverulypirtas. 

Page 202, line 5, read Aapodd[rys for Aapopau[ ys. 

Page 205, line 33, read ig 7a Oypara for ts dfipara. 

Page 213, line 15, read to what does not belong to him for to what belongs 
to him. 

Page 216, lines 16, 17 of the inscription, read pol{ sr ]ypet for poe[ tr] vpee. 

Page 225, line 1, read goqpor for oc pov. 

Page 237, line 3, read poyoner(a* for poyoperGa (without punctuation). 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


THe Archaeological Institute of America was founded in 
1879, “for the purpose of promoting and directing archaeo- 
logical investigation and research,—by the sending out of 
expeditions for special investigation, by aiding the efforts 
of independent explorers, by publication of archaeological 
papers and of reports of the results of the expeditions which 
the Institute may undertake or promote, and by any other 
means which may from time to time appear desirable.” In 
fulfilment of its purpose it early sent out archaeological 
expeditions to Assos in the Troad and to Mexico and the 
southwestern part of the United States, and subsequently an 
expedition to Crete. The results of these, at least in part. 
have already been published by the Institute in separate 
volumes. Of late, however, the Institute has carried on its 
archaeological explorations and excavations chiefly through 
the Schools of Classical Studies which it has founded in 
Greece and Italy. The American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens was established by the Institute in 1881, and that 
at Rome in 1895. As institutions in whose work archaeo- 
logical studies and research must be a very large element. 
the Institute has constantly maintained intimate relations 
with them, and has sought to promote their welfare in 
various ways, — especially by making regular appropriations 
for the explorations and excavations that have been carried on 
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by them for the Institute both in Greece and in Italy, for 
their publications, and for the maintenance of Fellowships. 
In the publication of archaeological material, the Institute, 
until the present year, has had no well-defined policy. The 
Annual Reports of the Council and other Reports of the 
Institute and of the School at Athens have been issued in 
separate pamphlets, and the scientific Papers of the Institute 
and of the School at Athens have for a long time been 
issued in various forms by different publishers. ‘The Ameri- 
can Journal of Archaeology, First Series (1885-96), has pul 
lished many papers of the School at Athens, and throughout 
the whole period of its existence has received an annual sub- 
vention from the Institute. It has, however, long seemed 
important that greater unity and uniformity should be given 
to the publications of the Institute. Accordingly, on May 8, 
1897, upon the recommendation of the Managing Committees 
of the Schools at Athens and Rome, and after previous dis- 
cussion at a meeting in January, the Council of the Insti- 
tute adopted definite measures. The Council then determined 
that in, future all the regular publications of the Institute 
and of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Kome should be issued by the Institute, in periodical form, 
in a JOURNAL of its own; this JounNan should be con- 
ducted by an Editorial Board which in its membership 
should represent the several interests of the Institute, and 
should consist of an Editor-in-Chief, chosen by the Council, 
two editors, chosen respectively by the Managing Com- 
mittees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome, and other editors, as the Council might determine, 
together with the President of the Institute and the Chair- 
men of the Managing Committees of the Schools at Athens 
and Rome as honorary members. This new periodical, 
by an arrangement made between the Council and the 
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American Journal of Archaeology—to which all students of 
archaeology owe a large debt —was to be styled the AMERICAS 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, SECOND SERIES: THE JouR- 
NAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, and 
upon the close of the eleventh volume (1896) of the First 
Series was to replace and succeed the Journal and to receive 
its copyright, subscription list, and exchanges. 

These plans were at once carried into effect; the Edito- 
rial Board was organized and a publisher selected. The 
present issue is thus the first number of the JOURNAL of 
the Institute. ; 

The JourRNAL will be issued six times a year, ultimately — 
it is expected—at bimonthly intervals. The material to be 
published in it will comprise all the regular publications of 
the Institute and of the affiliated Schools and will be dis- 
tributed, as convenience may determine, in the different 
numbers of the JourNAL for the year. This will include: 

I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of Amert- 
can, Christian, Classical, and Oriental Archaeology; Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens; Papers of 
«the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

Il. Proceedings of the Institute; Summaries of Archaeological 
News and Discussions; Classified Bibliography of current Archae- 
ological Literature; Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 

III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of 
the Managing Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at 
Athens and Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute. 

[V. Bulletins (separately paged), containing miscellaneous mat- 
ter in general supplementary to that of the Reports. 

While they recognize the fact that archaeological research 
should set itself no bounds, the present editors of the 
JOURNAL are for obvious reasons desirous that American 
Archaeology in particular should once more become an 
important feature of the work of the Institute, and that it 
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should tind more frequent representation in the pages of its 
JOURNAL. 

The first number of the JourNAL consists exclusively of 
the First Annual Report of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome (1895-96). 

The second number will contain the Annual Keports for 
1896-97, —the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Council, the 
sixteenth Annual Report of the School at Athens, and the 
Second Annual Report of the School in Rome, together with 
the names of the officers and members of the Institute an 
of the Schools. In general the Reports will be issued as the 
closing number of the yearly volume of the JOURNAL, but 
in view of the delay in the publication of the volume for 
1897, the editors have deemed it expedient to issue them 
earlier this year. 

The third number and subsequent numbers will contain a 
series of Papers of the Institute relating to the Explorations 
in Crete conducted in 1893-94 by Professor Halbherr, under 
the auspices of the Institute and at its expense. These arti- 
cles will form a continuation of the Cretan Papers which have 
been begun in the concluding number of the First Series of 
the American Journal of Archaeology (Vol. XI, 1896, No. +), 
soon to be issued. Further articles on the Cretan Expedition 
will also appear in the second volume of the JOURNAL. 

The fourth and following numbers of the first volume of 
the JouRNAL will contain, besides the Cretan Papers and 
various other articles on archaeological subjects, the miscel- 
laneous Papers of the American Schools of Classical Studies 
at Athens and Rome, Summaries af Archaeological News and 
Discussions, a classified Bibliography of current Archaeologi- 
cal Literature, and other matter of interest to members of 
the Institute and to other readers of the JOURNAL, 
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To the Couneil of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, —TI have the honor, as Chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, to submit to you a record of the establishment of 
the School, and of its management to the end of August, 1896, 
partly under my own Chairmanship, and partly under the 
Acting-Chairmanship of Professor Minton Warren and Pro- 
fessor Clement L. Smith; together with my Report as Director 
of the School during its first year, 1895-96, and the Report 
of Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., as Associate Director 
during the same year. To these reports are added, in an 
Appendix, lists of the officers and members of the Managing 
Committee, of the faculty and students of the school in 18%5- 
96, and of contributors to current expenses; a financial state- 
ment; the regulations of the School; a copy of the circular of 
information for persons who intend to become members; and a 
statement with reference to Fellowships. 


For many years prior to 1894 Latinists and archaeologists 
in America had felt that the interests of learning in this 
country demanded the establishment of a School in Kome, 
which should be similar in its general character and aim to 
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the School at Athens. They believed, however, that the 
movement to establish such a School might, if undertaken too 
soon, work serious harm to the School already in existence, 
the interests of which were close to the hearts of all classical 
and archaeological scholars in the country. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the Archaeological 
Institute held on May 12, 1894, letters were presented, which 
had been addressed independently to members of the Council 
by Professor Merrill, of Wesleyan University, and Professor 
Platner, of the Western Reserve University, urging the estab- 
lishment of a School in Rome. The Council tock the matter 
into consideration and appointed a committee, consisting of 
Professors Goodwin, Seymour, and Frothingham, to consider 
the advisability of such a step, and to report at the next 
meeting of the Council. 

In the following December, during the session of the Con- 
gress of learned societies held at Philadelphia in honor of the 
late Professor Whitney, a more decisive step was taken. At 
a meeting of the Archaeological Institute, held on the 28th of 
the month, at which members of the American Philological 
Association were invited to be present and to participate in the 
proceedings, Professor Ware, of Columbia University, outlined 
the history and prospects of the new American School of Archi- 
tecture in Rome, which had been conceived by Mr. Charles F. 
McKim, of New York, and organized as a three years’ experiment 
by professional architects in various parts of the country. At 
the conclusion of this account, Professor Ware, on behalf of this 
School, offered a welcome to any School of similar aims that 
might be founded, and invited it to share in the use of the build- 
ing which had already been engaged for the School of Architect- 
ure. Remarks were made by the Chairman (Professor Goodwin), 
and Professors Frothingham, White, Seymour, Warren, and 
Hale. ‘The general conviction was that the hour for action had 
at last come. The following resolution was accordingly offered 
by Professor West, of Princeton University, seconded by Pro- 
fessor White, of Harvard University, and unanimously carried: 
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Resoleed: That this meeting’ appoints Professor W. G. Hale, of the 
University of Chicago, Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Princeton University, 
a Committee (with power to add to their number) to inquire into the 
feasibility of establishing an American School in Rome in connection with 
the School of Architecture recently established, to communicate with the 
managers of this School of Architecture, and to report upon the matter to 
the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


The members of the Committee thus appointed accepted the 
duties laid upon them. Professor Hale, as first named in the 
motion, was made Chairman of the Committee, and Professor 
Frothingham Secretary. Mr. C. C. Cuyler of New York 
consented to act as Treasurer. 

In accordance with the powers given them, and in the con- 
viction that it was necessary to rouse interest in many parts 
of the country, the original Committee of three organized a 
Committee of seventy-five members, — consisting of both col- 
lege professors, or unattached scholars, and men in business, — 
representing forty-four different institutions and fifty-eight 
different cities. In the choice of these members, it was in 
general intended that each University or College represented 
should have one member of its faculty upon the Committee. 
and that this member should be a professional archaeologist, if 
a chair of archaeology existed in the institution. In only a few 
cases, and for reasons of special importance, was a second mem- 
ber of any faculty appointed. With the consent of this Com- 
mittee, obtained by correspondence, the original Committee 
prepared a circular, which set forth the purposes and needs of 
the School, and proposed that money be raised for an experi- 
ment of three years, —since, in the depressed financial condition 
of the country, it was obviously unwise to attempt to raise in 
four months a sum of money sufficient for a permanent endow- 
ment. This cireular was widely distributed through the 
agency of the general Committee, and subscriptions were 
secured, most of which took the form of an annual payment 
for three years. 

When it appeared probable that enough money would be 
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subscribed to warrant the establishment of the School for the 
initial three years, a meeting of the entire Committee was 
appointed for May 18, 1895, at Columbia University. 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the Archaeological 
Institute, held in New York on May 11, 1895, the Com- 
mittee already referred to, consisting of Professors Goodwin, 
Seymour, and Frothingham, reported, through its Chairman, 
Professor Goodwin, that in its opinion it was desirable that 
such a School as had been contemplated should be established 
in Rome. The Committee appointed at Philadelphia next 
reported, through its Chairman and Secretary, who were 
members of the Council, that funds sufficient to warrant an 
experiment of three years had been secured. The Institute 
was then requested to take the proposed School under its 
patronage and authority, upon the same general terms on 
which it had founded the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, and to appoint the Committee of the School, as 
then constituted, its Managing Committee, giving it the power 
to enlarge, reduce, or otherwise change its membership, to elect 
its officers, to determine the name and scope of the School, and 
to establish its regulations. A motion granting these requests 
was then passed by the Council, subject to the provision that 
the relations of the School to the Institute should meet the 
approval of a Committee, which should consist of the President 
of the Institute and the Chairmen of the Managing Committees 
of the School at Athens and the School in Rome. It may here 
be stated in advance that the organization of the School as 
afterwards effected was satisfactory to this Committee, and 
that the School was accordingly taken into the desired rela- 
tions with the Institute. 

The Council of the Institute, further, at the request of the 
representatives of the School, granted the sum of six hundred 
dollars for a Fellowship to be held in Rome during the follow- 
ing year, and the sum of three hundred dollars for excavations. 

On May 18, the Managing Committee of the School met at 
Columbia University, and proceeded to effect a permanent or- 
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ganization. A Constitution was proposed, discussed, amended, 
and adopted, It was agreed, among other provisions, that the 
name of the School, which had intentionally been left undeter- 
mined until the general Committee should decide upon it, should 
be “The American School of Classical Studies in Rome.” The 
sense in which this name is to be taken is explained in the first 
Regulation of the School. To the mind of the Committee the 
phrase * Classical Studies,” which is sometimes too narrowly 
interpreted in this country, does not exclude Archaeology, but 
necessarily includes it. All archaeological studies that deal 
with Rome under the Early Monarchy, the Republic, and the 
Empire, or with Italian civilization outside of Rome, during 
these periods, are classical studies. The publications of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens have almost 
always been archaeological. In our School in Rome the 
teaching and the investigations of the past year have dealt 
exclusively with archaeological subjects; for the deciphering 
of ancient documents written with a pen upon parchment or 
papyrus,—the only subject of our year’s work the nature of 
which could be called in question, —is as truly archaeological 
as the deciphering of ancient inscriptions written with a sharp 
instrument or a brush upon walls, or incised upon stones, The 
publications, further, that will result from the year’s activity, 
will be wholly archaeological, with the exception of a single 
paper, which, adducing new archaeological evidence to settle 
a linguistic question, will present the linguistic evidence along 
with the other. It may indeed safely be assumed that, in any 
School of Classical Studies conducted in Rome, the great claims 
of archaeology will securely maintain themselves. Since this is 
sure, the advantage of the title, as it now stands, is not only 
that it is in harmony with that of the sister School at Athens, 
but also that it leaves the Director of the School in Rome free 
to deal with any phase of classical work that can be done better 
in Italy than in America. And if, anywhere in our country, 
the phrase “Classical Studies” is narrowly and injuriously in- 
terpreted, the work and publications of the School in Rome 
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will perform a genuine service in disseminating broader con- 
ceptions of the nature and mission of such studies. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, officers and commit- 
tees were appointed. Professor Hale, of the University of 
Chicago, was elected Chairman, and Professor Frothingham, of 
Princeton, Secretary, of the Managing Committee. Later in 
the meeting these gentlemen were elected respectively Director 
and Associate Director of the School in its first year, and to 
serve during their absence in Italy Professor Warren, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, was elected Acting Chairman, and 
Professor Platner, of the Western Reserve University, Acting 
Secretary, of the Managing Committee. Professor Warren 
was also elected to be Director of the School in its second 
year. Mr. Cuyler was elected Treasurer. 

‘A communication from the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens was read, 
informing the Committee of the School in Rome that its 
Chairman had been made a member, ex officio, of the Man- 
aging Committee of the School at Athens, and of its Execu- 
tive Committee, and that the President of the Archaeological 
Institute of America had similarly been made a member, ex 
officio, of both Committees of the School at Athens. In har- 
mony with this action, the Managing Committee of the School 
in Rome made the President of the Institute and the Chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens members, 
ex officio, of the Managing and Executive Committees of the 
School in Rome. The two Schools are thus happily and 
permanently connected with each other and with the Insti- 
tute by a provision which secures the constant acquaintance 
of each of these three bodies with the work and plans of 
the other two. 

In addition to the Fellowship of six hundred dollars, granted 
by the Institute as narrated above, a second Fellowship yield- 
ing the same amount was established by the Managing Com- 
mittee. To these two a third, with an income of five hundred 
dollars, was added, by friends of the School, through the 
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efforts of Professor Frothingham, to be open only to students 
in Christian Archaeology. The Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology was subsequently awarded to the Rey. Walter 
Lowrie, a graduate of Princeton University and of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; the Fellowship of the School to 
Mr. William K. Denison, Bachelor of Arts of Tufts College ~ 
and Master of Arts of Harvard University; and the Fellow- 
ship of the Institute to Mr. Walter Dennison, Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts of the University of Michigan. 

The fund pledged to the support of the School was reported 
to be about $23,000. This amount was subsequently raised 
to $26,905! by an additional gift of three thousand dollars 
made by Mr. E. D. Morgan of Newport, R.I., and paid in a 
single sum in order that it might be used immediately in the 
purchase of the beginnings of a library. 

Some time before the meeting of our Managing Committee, 
the Managing Committee of the American School of Architect- 
ure in Home, through Mr. C. F. McKim, its Treasurer, pro- 
posed the formation of an American Academy in Rome, to 
comprise the School of Architecture, the School of Classical 
Studies, and such other Schools of Art as might afterwards be 
established. The two fundamental ideas of the project, as 
advocated by Mr. McKim, were, first, that each School should 
be an integral part of the Academy, and, secondly, that sub- 
scriptions should be solicited, not for individual Schools, but 
for a common fund. There was much that was attractive 
in this plan. Although the several Schools would surrender 
their autonomy, yet there would be a distinct gain for each 
in being part of a powerful organization, which would appeal 
to the public for support with greater effect than could any 
School individually, and would lend to each member the com- 
bined impulse and the broad spirit of the whole. From the 
point of view of our own School, on the other hand, there was 
the danger of imperfect sympathy on the part of the other 
Schools, which, having different aims and methods, might not. 

' This amount has since suffered some shrinkage. 
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clearly feel the value and recognize the needs of the kind of 
work which a body of specialists would see to be imperative 
for us. The question being a grave one, it would have been 
improper for our School to take any step before full discussion 
at a meeting of the Managing Committee; and it was im- 
possible, by the time this stage had been reached, — namely, 
the middle of the summer,—to secure a proper attendance 
for such a meeting. The Executive Committee accordingly 
passed a general resolution expressing interest in the scheme, 
and promising that it should be considered by the Managing 
Committee at its next meeting. 

The history of the proceedings of the Managing Committee 
from the summer of 1895 to September 1, 1896, will be found 
in the Reports of Professors Warren and Smith, which follow. 
I have only to add, in retrospect of the entire period. covered 
by these reports and my own, that the financial record of the 
School has on the whole been satisfactory. There has been a 
temporary difficulty in raising the special subscriptions neces- 
sary for the work at Beneventum (see the Reports of Pro- 
fessors Smith and Frothingham, pp. 16 and 57), and some of 
the original subscriptions have not been paid; but on the other 
hand I am glad to say that a saving of 1666.62 has been made 
upon the appropriations voted by the Managing Committee for 
the regular expenses of the School. 


WM. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
University or Crpoaao, 


REPORT OF THE ACTING CHAIRMAN OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE, SEPTEMBER, 1895, To May, 1896 


GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit the following 
report as Acting Chairman of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome from the time of Professor Hale's departure 
for Europe in September, 1895, to the meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee held on May 7, 1896, inclusive. 
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At the meeting of the Managing Committee on May 18, 1895, 
I was authorized to appoint a committee of conference, to con- 
sist of three members, of whom I was to be one, to confer with 
the representatives of the School of Architecture and of other 
Schools to be established in Rome, looking toward the estal- 
lishment of an American Academy in Rome. I accordingly 
appointed Professor Seymour, of Yale, and Professor Smith, 
of Harvard, to act with me on that committee, Professor Sey- 
mour aml I were present at a meeting held in October in 
New York, but Professor Smith was unfortunately prevented 
from attending. Subsequently | attended two other less formal 
meetings held in New York, and considerable correspond- 
ence passed between the members of the committee and Pro- 
fessor Ware, of Columbia University, in reference to the draft 
of a proposed constitution for the Academy. It was at one time 
thought advisable to call a meeting of the Managing Committee 
at the Christmas holidays to consider the plan for an Academy, 
but as the whole scheme was not matured with sufficient definite- 
ness to be laid before the Committee, it was deemed wiser not to 
hold the meeting. Shortly after this, Mr. McKim went abroad 
for several months, and the whole matter was deferred to the 
May meeting. 

In the expectation that a meeting of the Managing Committee 
would be held at Christmas, the Director and Associate Director 
of the School had sent from Rome carefully prepared plans for 
the making of moulds of the arch of Trajan at Beneventum, and 
for investigations to be carried on by the School on the site of 
ancient Norba, As no meeting was held, the approval of these 
plans by the Executive Committee was secured by correspond- 
ence, so that the work might proceed without delay, and some 
special contributions were received for these objects. ‘The 
annual meeting of the Managing Committee of the School was 
called for May 7, 1896. On the previous day, an informal 
meeting of a few of the promoters of the plan for an Academy 
took place, to which I was invited. At my request Professor 
Platner, of Western Reserve University, who was in New York, 
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was also asked to be present. Up to this time it had seemed 
quite possible for our School to coéperate in the establishment 
of the proposed Academy and still to preserve its own inde- 
pendence. At this meeting, however, it became apparent that 
our School as such could not become an integral part of the 
Academy, inasmuch as the representatives of the other Schools 
desired to have only a limited number of Fellows within the 
Academy building, thus excluding from its privileges most of 
the members of our School. It was, moreover, intimated that 
for the present the School would be expected to provide a 
fund for the Classical Fellowships out of its own resources, 
the endowment of the Academy not being adequate to pro- 
vide such Fellowships. These facts were stated to the Man- 
aging Committee at its meeting on May 7, by both Professor 
Platner and myself, and, while the spirit of that meeting was 
entirely friendly to the establishment of an American Acad- 
emy in Rome, the difficulties of making the American School 
of Classical Studies, which had already been taken under the 
protection of the Institute, an integral part of the Academy, 
were fully realized, and no action looking to the participation 
of the School in the plan for an Academy was taken, except 
that the Chairman was authorized to appoint a Committee for 
such further conference with the promoters of the plan as 
might be desired. The Committee appointed consisted of 
Professors Peck and Seymour, of Yale, and Professor Mer- 
rill, of Wesleyan; and here the matter rested. 

At the second annual meeting of the Managing Committee, 
Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton, was elected Professor 
of Archaeology in the School for the year 1896-97, and Pro- 
fessor Clement L. Smith, of Harvard, Director of the School 
for the year 1897-98; and both of these gentlemen signified 
their acceptance of the appointments. The budget for the 
year 1896-97 was approved, and the Executive Committee was 
authorized to make further appropriations by unanimous vote. 
A Committee on Fellowships was appointed, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Hale, Smith, and Platner. The eighth Regulation was 
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amended to its present form. The Executive Committee also 
voted that the Director should be authorized to have a book- 
plate made commemorating Mr. E. D. Morgan's gift of three 
thousand dollars for the library of the School, and to place 
it in books equal in value to that amount. The prelimi- 
nary reports of Professor Hale, the Director, and of Pro- 
fessor Frothingham, the Associate Director, which were read 
at the meeting, were listened to with great interest, as indi- 
cating that most gratifying progress had been made in the 
face of great difficulties toward the establishment of a per- 
manent School which was destined to be a credit alike to 
the Institute and to the country. 
MINTON WARREN, Acting Chairman. 
Jouxs Horgixs Usiversirr, 


REPORT OF THE ACTING CHAIRMAN OF THE MANAGING 
CoMMITTEE, May to OctoBer, 1896 


GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port as Acting Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome from the 
adjournment of the annual meeting of the Committee in May, 
1896, to the return of Professor Hale and his resumption of 
duties as Chairman of the Committee in the autumn. 

During this period no meeting of the Managing Committee 
was held, but the Executive Committee was called to act in 
its behalf in two important emergencies. 

The first of these emergencies grew out of our relations with 
the School of Architecture, from which we had leased rooms 
in the Villa dell’ Aurora for the year 1895-96. It had become 
clear, for the reasons set forth in Professor Warren's report, 
that a union of our School with the projected American Acad- 
emy, of which the School of Architecture was to be a constitu- 
ent part, was impracticable; and as the Villa dell’ Aurora 
would eventually be needed for the use of the Academy, the 
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question of our continuing to occupy rooms in the building 
demanded immediate consideration. The School of Archi- 
tecture, while desiring to retain us as tenants, could give us 
no assurance of possession for another year. The Executive 
Committee thereupon authorized Professors Hale, Warren, and 
Frothingham, acting as a Committee, to secure other suitable 
quarters for the School during the year 1896-97, or, if they 
.deemed it more advantageous, for the two years 18-98. This 
commission was carefully executed by the gentlemen named, 
who obtained for us a lease, until December 51, 1898, of the 
furnished villa at No. 2 Via Gaeta. 

On the completion of the easts of Trajan’s Arch at Bene- 
ventum, since the collection of subseriptions had been slow, 
and since the cost had considerably exceeded what was re- 
garded as a liberal estimate, the Executive Committee, at the 
request of the Director and the Associate Director, authorized 
the Treasurer to advance a sum sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the contract. The Committee made the appro- 
priation with some reluctance, but under the circumstances 
it seemed unavoidable. This temporary diminution of the 
funds of the School has now been nearly made good, and in 
the end they will probably suffer no loss from this source. 

The Committee, consisting of Professors Smith, Seymour, 
and Platner, appointed at the annual meeting to award the 
three Fellowships for 1896-97, considered the applications of 
the candidates. The Fellowship in Christian Archaeology was 
awarded to Mr. Albert F. Earnshaw, a graduate of Princeton 
in 1892, and of the Union Theological Seminary in 1896, — 
the only applicant. Mr. Walter Dennison was reappointed to 
the Fellowship by him held in 1895-96. The third Fellow- 
ship was awarded to Mr. Gordon J. Laing, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto in 1891, and a graduate student of the 
Johns Hopkins University since 18953. 

CLEMENT L. SMITH, Acting Chairman, 


Hargvanyn Uwsiversitr. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1805-06 


Ts the Managing Committee of the Americun School of Classical 
Studies in [tome : 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit my report as 
Director of the School in Rome during the year 1895-96. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this opening year, the 
Direction of the School had to feel its way, learning gradu- 
ally the resources that could be drawn upon, and the best 
order in which to employ them. 

The School started without traditions, except such as could 
be derived, on the score of relationship, from the elder School 
at Athens. ‘The most important experience which that School 
had to impart was that, in a place where almost everything is 
new to the students, and where everything has a large lit- 
erature accumulated around it, the system of a dozen or 50 
of hours of recitations or lectures a week must be abandoned. 
The study of a few fields, with time for thorough individual 
and independent research in each,—such was the programme 
of the School at Athens. 

The instructors and members of the School met on the 
appointed day, October 15, 1895, for preliminary organiza- 
tion. It was at once arranged that Mr. Walter Dennison, 
Fellow of the School, who had already spent some time in 
Rome, and had heard Professor Hiilsen’s lectures on Topog- 
raphy the previous year, should take the students upon topo- 
graphical expeditions as a preparation for further work. 

Professor Frothingham and I began our instruction the 
next week. He gave one lecture weekly upon Classical 

iv 
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Archaeology, and one upon Christian Archaeology. I gave 
two each week upon Epigraphy. 

While I was endeavoring to arrange for a course in Topog- 
raphy, I learned from Professor Hiilsen, Second Seeretary of 
the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, that students 
of other Schools in the city were permitted to join the students 
of the German Institute, and that, in point of fact, his classes 
always contained such persons. He assured me that the stu- 
dents of the American School would be weleomed to his course 
on Topography. ‘This invitation was gladly accepted. A 
similar arrangement exists in Athens, where the students of 
the American School are admitted to Dr. Dérpfeld’s topo- 
graphical lectures. Our students had been advised to go to 
Germany, if possible, in the summer preceding the opening 
of the School, in order to increase their facility in written 
and spoken German. Several of them had done this; others 
were already able at least to read the language without great 
difficulty. Meanwhile, Mr. Dennison’s methodical and careful 
topographical expeditions had continued, and the students had 
been making themselves familiar with the books of Middleton, 
Lanciani, and others. Thus Professor Hiilsen’s lectures were 
from the beginning fairly understood, and in a short time the 
students were able to follow them with ease. The interest of 
the students was very great, and their personal devotion to 
Professor Hiilsen was marked. A pleasant indication of their 
feeling was given at Christmas time, in the presentation to him 
of a fine copy of a Pompeian bronze, the work of Sig. Angelo 
del Nero. ? 

In gaining admission to these lectures, which began in No- 
vember, we had come in contact with a definitely established 
system of work, the result of an experience of over fifty years 
in Rome. It will be worth while to state what that system is. 
Beginning ordinarily in the middle of November, Professor 
Hiilsen gives a course of eighteen or twenty lectures on 
Topography ; while these continue, no other work is given 
in the Institute. They occupy the time until Christmas. 
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About January 15, Professor Hilsen begins a similar course 
in Epigraphy, lecturing in part at the Institute, but oftener 
in the museums. At the same time, the head of the Institute, 
Professor Petersen, begins a course of weekly lectures in the 
museums, not limited to any particular field, but dealing with 
the history and chronology of art. About ten of these lectures 
were given in the year 1890-06. Toward the end of March 
the students go to Greece. On their return, early in July, 
they are met by Dr. Mau at Pompeii, who directs their ten 
days’ study of this city. This is all the stated work of the 
Institute. The theory upon which it is conducted is that, 
when advanced students take up a subject like Topography 
or Epigraphy; they need for it the whole or nearly the whole 
of their time. The German Institute holds open meetings 
every other week from December to April. The papers read 
are rarely presented by students; most of them are by pro- 
fessors of the Institute, or by outsiders. It will be understood 
that the comparatively small amount of teaching, and the con- 
stant repetition of the subjects in which the professors of the 
Institute are incessantly working, give these scholars abundant 
leisure for research. 

When Professor Hiilsen’s lectures began, it seemed meces- 
sary, for reasons made clear above, to postpone the courses 
which Professor Frothingham and I had been giving for a 
month. In other words, the situation forced us to adopt, 
at least temporarily, the system of the German Institute. 
I imagine that in the future the plans adopted by other 
directors will be substantially the same ; though modifica- 
tions may be introduced, due to the different stage of prep- 
aration at which our American students, for the present at 
least, begin their work. 

A modification was, indeed, introduced in the present year, 
as willappear. In due season I made my official calls upon the 
heads of other schools in Rome, and from all I received the 
vreatest courtesy. From one in particular, Professor von Sickel, 
Director of the Austrian Historical Institute, and a noted 
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palaecographist, I received information which proved to be of 
great value; namely, that a course of lectures on Palaeography 
was soon to be opened at the Vatican by Professor Melampo, 
recently appointed to the chair made vacant by the death of 
Professor Carini; and that I could probably gain admission 
for our students. I accordingly went to the opening lecture, 
taking with me two men, by way of experiment, to see how 
they would profit from a lecture in Italian, The introduction 
was well arranged, and the students found the lecturer's 
Italian singularly clear and easy to follow. All the regular 
members of the School attended the next meeting, and it was 
decided to ask Professor Melampo and Cardinal Galimberti, 
whose consent was necessary, to permit our students to attend 
regularly. At this second meeting we found the long tables in 
front of the benches covered with copies of reproductions of a 
page of manuseript, suflicient in number to give a copy to each 
student, or to each pair of students; and a large part of the 
work of the hour consisted in the transliteration of the repro- 
duction. The sime general system was followed throughout 
the course. Every day there was a practical exercise, preceded, 
sometimes, by a brief lecture. This exercise took, at times, the 
form of simple transliteration, at others the form of written 
Answers to questions suggested by the facsimiles set before 
the class. The work occupied three hours a week, and, from 
December 3, when it opened, until the close of the course in 
Topography at Christmas time, our students were kept very 
busy, both by the novelty of the subjects studied and,—a 
serious factor in Rome, where Horace’s irony calls the distances 
humane commoda,—by the wide separation of the places of 
work from one another and from the School building. 

Here, then, is the modification of the system of the German 
Institute spoken of above. While we have adopted the prin- 
ciple of concentration, and the idea that most courses should 
cover about twenty conferences, we have not been able to have 
merely a single course going on at a time. ‘There are certain 
subjects upon which it is important that every student who 
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comes for a single year only —and the majority of our students 
will for some time be such—should make at least a begin- 
ning. It is to be expected, however, that within a few years 
our students will bring with them at least an elementary 
knowledge of Epigraphy, Palaeography, and Archaeology in 
the narrower sense; and, to this extent, they will be able to 
devote themselves with greater concentration to a few fields. 

In addition to the courses already mentioned, it seemed 
desirable to provide for our students, if possible, a course in 
Numismatics, not only because of the general interest of the 
subject itself, and its importance to Roman History, Roman 
Portraiture, and Roman Epigraphy, but also because of the 
zeal with which several of them had privately begun to study 
coins. This course should be given by a trained specialist, 
with a large collection of coins at his service. A most 
suitable person, if arrangements could be made with him, was 
unquestionably Professor Stevenson, Curator of Coins at the 
Vatican. Such a course had never been given, however, nor 
was the public admitted to the coin-room, and Professor 
Stevenson was in doubt whether the plan was possible. It 
could not be carried out without the consent of the highest 
authority. His Holiness the Pope, however, with that liber- 
ality with which he has always treated questions affecting 
the advancement of scholarship, gave his approval, and the 
arrangement was made, Only students of the American School 
were admitted to the course, and, since the treasury of the 
School bore all charges, it may be viewed as our own course, 
—though made possible for us only by the generosity of the 
Papal government and the enthusiasm of Professor Stevenson 
himself. In order to save time, the hour in Numismatics was 
set directly after the hour in Palaeography. ‘The course was 
intended to continue ten weeks, with two exercises a week. 
In consequence, however, of the illness of the lecturer during 
part of the time, only twelve lectures were actually given. 

The course in Numismatics began in the second week of 
January, upon the opening of the active work of the Vatican 
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ufter the holidays, At about the same time, Professor Froth- 
ingham resumed his weekly lectures in Pagan and Christian 
Archaeology, and continued them until the students went to 
Greece, except when obliged to be absent on account of the 
work at Norba. 

During the last weeks of January, accordingly, most of our 
students had six stated exercises of an hour each, weekly, 
three in Palaeography, one in Archaeology, and two in Nu- 
mismatics, Early in February I resumed my own course on 
Epigraphy, and from this time until March 26, when our stu- 
dents began their tour in Greece, I conducted two weekly exer- 
cises, usually of an hour and a half each, sometimes of two 
hours and a half, when the omission of other work made this 
possible. The introductory lectures of the first month of the 
year had been given in the School building. When these, 
for reasons given above, were postponed, I arranged that, in 
preparation for work at a later time before the inscriptions 
themselves, the students should first make themselves familiar 
with Cagnat’s Epigraphie fatine, then read Wilmanns’s Selee- 
tions and parts of the Corpus, and add to this whatever experi- 
mentation they could tind time for, as they went about in the 
museums. When we met again, I found, of course, different 
stages of preparation; but all were then at a stage at which 
profitable work could be carried on, by the members of the 
class, in face of the inscriptions themselves. In the conduct 
of the course, I took up the inscriptions by subjects. In 
some cases [ gave a brief introductory lecture; in others, I 
spent a large part of the time in interpreting. In the main, 
however, the reading and interpretation were done by the 
students. Sometimes a number of easy inscriptions would be 
interpreted, after previous study, by a single person; some- 
times to two or even three persons would he assioned a difficult 
inscription or a difficult group. My endeavor was always to 
select inscriptions which should throw light upon one another, 
and, if possible, fix in the memory, without sensible effort, facts 
difficult to retain when simply read about, together with a mass 
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of other particulars, in a book. Some time having been given 
to the study of the inscriptions assigned, the remainder of 
the period was then devoted to the work of interpreting, the 
whole class giving its attention to the interpreter, and, as far 
as possible, making corrections or suggestions where he was at 
fault. I cannot, of course, speak of the interest of the students 
themselves, which doubtless varied, but my own interest and 
pleasure in the work were very keen. I could not have fore- 
seen how great the difference would be between reading the 
inscriptions in the Corpus or in printed selections, and reading 
the actual inscriptions themselves, as the stone-cutter and time 
had left them, with all their variations of style and legibility ; 
to say nothing of the human interest often lent to them by the 
form of the monument upon which they were cut, and their 
sculptured accessories. Nor could J] have anticipated how 
great would be the pleasure in the exercise of restoring imper- 
fect stones, when seen precisely as they are, and without the 
solutions generally provided in the Corpus. ‘To these advan- 
tages should be added the heightened sense of reality and 
importance that are given, by the surroundings of the student 
in Rome, to matters of ancient administration and history, which 
play so large a part in the interpretation of Latin inseriptions. 

In addition to this course in Epigraphy, I had hoped to 
give a course in Roman Private Life, especially as represented 
on the monuments. Such a course could be made of great 
value to students, and would doubtless also stimulate some of 
them to give courses upon the same subject in the university 
and college positions which it is hoped that most of them will 
eventually hold. While many photographs can already be had 
to illustrate the subject, the number of useful things remaining 
unphotographed is great, and some future director or professor 
can render a service to the School, and to American teachers, 
by having photographs made, and then preparing a classified 
list of available material which might be had by any scholar 
or University. I had myself hoped to begin this undertaking ; 
but I had altogether underrated the amount of time which 
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would have to be devoted, in this opening year, to work that 
leaves no visible evidence behind it. 

The sketch which I have just given of the arrangements 
thus far made for the School omits to mention the fact that 
a few of our students attended Professor Petersen's lectures in 
the winter. Mr. Walter Dennison, who, in Archaeology, was 
in advance of the rest of the School, was able to command a 
good deal of time for the further study of Epigraphy, includ- 
ing the Epigraphy of the Italic Dialects, and for a substantial 
piece of work upon an epigraphical subject, which was under- 
taken at my suggestion. 

Through the kind offices of Father Farrelly, Acting Head of 
the American College in Rome, admission had been procured 
for the Rev. Walter Lowrie, our Fellow in Christian Archae- 
ology, and Mr. Branson, special student in the History of Art, 
to the lectures of Professor Armellini, of the College of the 
Propaganda, on Christian Archaeology. These lectures were 
not given, however, in consequence of the unhappy death of 
the lecturer. 

The resources of Rome in advanced work of a kind suitable 
for our students are extremely rich. Beside all that I have 
mentioned, there remain courses, in the University of Rome, in 
‘Topography, Greek Epigraphy, Greek Archaeology, and similar 
subjects, given by Lanciani, Halbherr, and Loewy, to which 
members of our School would be welcomed, As to the lan- 
guages employed in these and other courses, it is one of the 
good fruits of the year that spoken German and Italian have 
lost their terrors for most of our students. 

While the officers and students of the School were thus 
engaged, the School undertook three other pieces of work, in 
two of which it was measurably successful. In the third, 
though unsuccessful, it reached indirectly results of great 
importance. 

It is the policy of the Italian Government not to grant 
rights of independent excavation to foreign Schools. Professor 
Frothingham, however, believing that this policy might be 
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changed, proposed a plan of excavations on the site of the 
city and necropolis of the ancient Norba, which was destroyed 
in the civil wars in the time of Sulla. As a preliminary, 
it seemed to him best to make such a study of the site of the 
town as was possible without excavation, and he accordingly, 
at the cost of much time and labor, prepared an excellent and 
interesting topographical plan of the ancient city. He also 
succeeded in tracing a system of ancient roads, not hitherto 
known, which connected Norba with the adjacent towns. He 
spoke on these two subjects at the meeting of the German 
Institute on April 10. In the course of his work, it became 
clear that the traditional policy of the Italian Government. 
which does not grant the rights to make excavations (scavr) 
to foreign Schools, would be maintained, and that, in this im- 
portant field at Norba, we should not be allowed even to make 
probings (tasti). We were obliged, therefore, to remain con- 
tent with the results which could be obtained by surface work. 
Fortunately these are valuable, and do Professor Frothingham 
and the School much credit. 

The School engaged also in a second project which was pro- 
posed by Professor Frothingham, and, upon our joint recom- 
mendation, was approved by the Executive Committee at home, 
—the making of moulds from the Arch of Trajan at Beneven- 
tum. For this we succeeded in obtaining the consent of the 
Italian Government. Money for the purpose was raised, partly 
in America, — mainly through the efforts of the Acting Chair- 
man, Professor Warren, and of Professor Kelsey, of Michigan 
University, — and partly, by the Associate Director and the 
Director, among American residents or visitors in Italy. The 
sculptures of the arch are in remarkably good preservation, and 
belong to the best period of Roman art. One of them, indeed, 
—the group of four gods watching the scene below, —is per- 
haps the noblest piece of Roman sculpture that has come down 
tous. The task was well worth accomplishing, and forms a 
happy continuation of the work recently undertaken by the 
German Institute in making casts of the Column of Marcus 
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Aurelins in Rome. Both these projects will be dealt with 
more fully in Professor Frothingham's Report. 

A third project was less successful. The indirect conse- 
quences were, however, of immediate value, and led ultimately 
to results greater than I should have dared to hope for in the 
beginning. I had desired that the School should publish a 
complete facsimile of some important manuscript. Nothing 
appeared better suited to this purpose than the Codex Vetus 
(B) of Plautus, in the possession of the Vatican Library. 
Through Father Ehrle, the Prefect of the Library, I made for- 
mal application, on behalf of the School, for the right to pub- 
lish this manuscript in facsimile. It then appeared that the 
authorities of the Vatican Library had recently decided, from 
time to time and as success seemed to warrant, to publish 
reproductions of manuscripts; and the importance of this 
manuscript of Plautus was clearly recognized. I therefore 
abandoned all idea of publishing any manuscript in the Vati- 
can Library, and visited the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
desiring to see the condition of the two manuscripts (Laur. 
68, 1 and 2) containing different parts of the Annals of Tacitus 
(the sole authority for the Annals), and the manuscript (Laur. 
o1, 10) of Varro De Lingua Latina. One of these I hoped we 
might be allowed to publish. I was kindly received by the 
Prefect, Signor Biagi, but was informed that the Library had 
recently adopted a plan of issuing publications of this sort, and 
that we could not be allowed to publish any manuscript inde- 
pendently. It appeared, too, that even participation with the 
Library in the publication of a facsimile would be impossible 
without the consent of the general Government, and that it was 
morally sure that such consent would not be granted. We 
had thus encountered the same difficulty from the side of the 
Government which we had experienced before from the side of 
the Vatican,—the natural, but for us unfortunate, desire of 
the Government and the Vatican to have matters of scientific 
research and publication, in the case of all fresh materials, con- 
ducted in their own names, It is still probable that we may be 
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allowed to publish manuscripts from libraries of less importance 
in Italy which are under the control of the local government, 
or from libraries outside of Italy, as in Switzerland, Spain, 
France, or England. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
value of such work in stimulating the interest of American 
students in a field of great consequence to American editors of 
the classics. — 

My plans, then, did mot succeed in the form in which I 
had projected them; but the indirect results of the attempts 
were at once fortunate. The Prefect of the Vatican Library, 
seeing the interest taken by the School in the study of Palae- 
ography, opened the Vatican Library, for actual work, first to 
some of our men, and then to all. No manuscript upon which 
any of them desired to work, no matter how precious, was 
withheld. 

The importance of the privileges thus opened to the School 
can hardly be exaggerated, especially if we should be limited 
in the field of archaeological exploration at first hand. The 
resources of the Vatican seem to be inexhaustible, and not only 
will there always be opportunities for highly specialized work, 
here and elsewhere in Italy, but there actually are at present a 
great many inedited manuscripts of value even in Rome; while 
the possibility of some fresh discovery is always present. 

Some of our men acquired a taste which will bring them 
back to European libraries in the future; and several of 
them engaged in work which is going to bear immediate 
fruit. Mr. Shipley undertook a study of the ninth century 
manuscript (Reginensis 762) of the third decade of Livy (uni- 
versally recognized as a copy of the Paris manuscript P, of 
the fifth or sixth century), with a view to illustrating by 
examples what has heretofore been largely a matter of infer- 
ence; namely, what actually happens in the way of mis- 
understanding and corruption, or, on the other hand, of 
intentional correction and reconstruction, in the transmission 
of texts through the repeated process of copying. Dr. Burton 
and Mr. W. K. Denison, who had both made a special study 
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of Catullus at Harvard, began work tentatively upon two 
inedited manuscripts of this author. Mr. ‘Tamblyn made an 
examination of the alphabets of certain early manuscripts ; but 
a task of more immediate importance was later found for him. 

So much for the rerular work of the School up to the time 
of the departure of the students for Greece. In addition there 
is a number of lectures and excursions to chronicle. In Janu- 
ary. Professor Waldstein lectured in the Conservatori Museum, 
with his accustomed skill and contagious enthusiasm, upon the 
subject of Archaic and Archaistic Sculpture, and quickened 
the desire of our students to visit Greece. A few of our men 
were also able to attend Professor Petersen's valuable lectures 
in the museums in the winter, and several of them went with 
him upon his excursion to Hadrian’s Villa. Later in the 
year, Professor Lanciani, the charm of whose lecturing is 
well-known to American audiences, accompanied the entire 
School upon a memorable expedition to Ostia. In April, 
Professor Marucchi, Curator of the Egyptian Museum in the 
Vatican, a well-known authority upon Christian Archaeology, 
took the School upon three visits to the three most important 
catacombs, devoting the whole afternoon in each case to the 
expedition. In April also, Father Ehrle, Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, conducted the School through the Library, devoting 
more than two hours to the showing of its most famous 
Inanuscripts. 

In the autumn took place Professor Frothingham’s visits with 
the School to the sites of ancient hill-towns in Latium, and his 
visit to some of the necropoleis of Etruria; of these he will 
speak in his report. In the spring I visited with the School 
the valley and probable site of Horace’s Sabine farm, and, on 
the last day of our work before the departure of our students 
for Greece, Livia’s Villa at Porta Prima. 

By means of the bicycle,—a most efficient auxiliary in a 
country of such excellent roads as Italy possesses, —our stu- 
dents were able to make themselves thoroughly familiar with 
the Campagna, and to visit easily many points of note in it 
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and beyond it, such as Veii, Livia’s Villa at Porta Prima, 
Soracte, Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli and the valley of the Anio 
beyond, Frascati, Albano, the Alban Lake, the lake of Nemi, 
Ostia, and the Sacred Grove of the Arval Brothers. From 
such excursions one carries away not only a serviceable 
acquaintance with places of archaeological consequence, but, 
— what is hardly secondary in importance, — lasting memories 
of color and atmosphere and form of a noble and varied land- 
scape, filled with historical and literary associations of the 
highest interest. 

By the eighth Regulation provision is made whereby our 
students may go to Greece for two months of work. This 
provision, which represents the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that drew it up, is wise. There is a certain loss, 
to be sure, especially for those who can remain but a single 
year abroad, in an absence of two months from Rome, just at 
the time when, if they are to succeed in doing a special piece 
of work, they are ripening for it. But, on the other hand, the 
fortunes of Greek and Latin studies are ultimately indissol- 
ubly linked, and the completest sympathy is desirable between 
specialist workers in the two parts of what is really but a 
single field. Just as it is impossible fully to understand 
Latin literature without a knowledge of Greek literature, is it 
impossible fully to understand the visible remains of Roman 
civilization without a direct and sympathetic, even if not 
detailed, knowledge of the visible remains of Greek civiliza- 
tion. It should become the tradition of our School, as it has 
for many years been the tradition of the German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in Rome, that students who have not yet been 
in Greece should make a visit there for serious work in the 
spring. 

Neither Professor Frothingham nor I accompanied the stn- 
dents to Greece. He, as is already apparent, was busily occu- 
pied with the prosecution of the work at Norba and Beneven- 
tum, and I had work to do which will presently be deseribed. 
By a Regulation of the Roman School— repeated conversely 
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in the case of the Regulations of the School at Athens—the 
students are under the general direction, while in Greece, of 
the head of the Greek School. Our students, then, at the 
end of March found their way, by various routes and in 
various parties, to Athens, several accompanying Mr. Lord, 
the Director of the School of Architecture, who took the 
members of that School to Greece by way of Sicily. 

One detinite arrangement had been made for our students 
in advance by correspondence. Professor Dérpfeld, one of the 
Secretaries of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens, 
makes, annually, an excursion through Peloponnesus, and an- 
other among the Greek Islands, with students of the German 
School and others who may arrive from Germany ; and mem- 
bers of our School at Athens have each year been permitted 
to take part. In the first year of the Roman School, on 
account of the large number of people who went to Athens 
to see the Olympic Games, the applications for the excursion 
were unusually numerous, Still it was arranged that two stu- 
dents of the School should take part in the first excursion and 
five in the second. Seven of our students accordingly had the 
benefit of Dr. Dérpfeld’s personal guidance over Greek ground. 
Apart from instruction received, acquaintance thus formed 
with a scholar who is a recognized leader in his specialty is 
of great effect in quickening the spirit and ambition of the 
young student; and the same quickening influence was, of 
course, exerted upon the members of our School by their asso- 
ciation in Rome with men of the first rank in their profession. 

Qur students bore well the strain put upon their loyalty to 
Italy by their stay in what is, in many ways, the most exquisite 
country in the world. One of them wrote that, while they had 
greatly enjoyed Greece and Athens, they were at heart a little 
homesick for Rome, and would be quite ready to return. This 
is fortunate ; for, while Greek literature appeals to young minds 
and old minds alike, a real appreciation of Roman literature 
demands a certain maturity ; and it is well if this difference, 
which tends to carry a majority of our young graduate stu- 
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dents into Greek rather than into Latin, can to some extent be 
offset by the power which Rome itself exerts upon those who 
go there to study. The hurried traveller often misses it: but 
those who live for any length of time in the great elty which 
was the centre of the civilizing and organizing power of the 
ancient world, come, if they have any historical sense, to feel 
profoundly that sentiment which led the ancient Romans so 
often to call the city, in their inscriptions, the wrbs sacra. 
This sense of the great place of Rome in the world will never 
pass away. Mommsen, the last speaker at the closing session 
of the year at the German Institute, said, in the language 
which is de rigueur at these meetings, “noi passiamo: Roma 
resta eterna.” To bring our future professors of Latin in 
colleges, and teachers of Latin in schools, under the power of 
this spell, and so to make them better professors and teachers, 
and the study of Latin a more human and civilizing study, is 
one of the main aims of the School in Rome. 

It remained for our students, on their return from Greece, 
to see Pompeii and the Museum of Naples, methodically and 
intelligently. This calls for the best expert guidance. The 
School was so fortunate as to make an arrangement with Dr. 
August Mau, the well-known editor of Overbeck’s Pompeii, 
and undoubtedly the first expert in the field.’ Toward the end 
of May, he met our students, together with several students 
from the Greek School, and spent seven afternoons with them 
in Pompeii, and three days in the Museum of Naples. The 
specific plan of work was that each student, with Dr. Mau’s 
Guide to Pompeii in hand, should each morning prepare him- 
self by going over an assigned route; after which Dr. Mau 
was to accompany the party in the afternoon, and, assuming an 
acquaintance with all that is said in the Guide, devote himself 
to more advanced and detailed discussion. The advantage to 
our students of doing this work under the best possible guid- 
-ance will be appreciated by the Managing Committee in 
America, as it was by the students themselves. It is to be 
hoped, too, that the arrangements which have been made 
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this year with Dr. Mau, Professor Stevenson, and Professor 
Marucchi, may be continued from year to year, and become 
a regular part of our work. The course given by Professor 
Marucchi, indeed, might profitably be doubled in length, for 
the sake of students who may be specializing in Christian 
Archaeology. 

The Regulations of the School provide for stated work only 
up to the first of June, but both Professor Frothingham and 
I recognized long beforehand that we could not leave Rome so 
early. His task at Norba would evidently not be completed 
so soon: and it was also clear that I should need to remain 
to guide the students, upon their return, in the final stages of 
work in Rome, undertaken with a view to publication. 

During the absence of the students in Greece I had two 
tasks in hand: first, the testing of work done by the four who 
had been studying manuscripts in the Vatican Library; and, 
secondly, the collection of evidence, which I expected to find 
in certain early manuscripts, upon an interesting and peda- 
gogically important question of Latin pronunciation, — the 
division of consonants between syllables. I had long been 
convinced, with a very few other Latinists, of the unsoundness 
of the orthodox doctrine that, of a group of consonants between 
two vowels or diphthongs, as many consonants were pronounced 
with the following vowel or diphthong as can begin a Latin 
word (or a Latin word borrowed from the Greek); and 
it had long been clear that no intelligible system of quan- 
titative pronunciation could be laid down for teachers and 
students until this traditional doctrine should be driven out 
of our text-books. But I had not had time to put my views 
into print, or even to complete the evidence which I had begun 
to collect, from the occasional division of syllables by points 
in Roman inscriptions; while one class of evidence, namely, 
the actual division in early manuscripts, was inaccessible to 
mné upon any serious scale. In the course of my teaching in 
Kome, the practical work in Epigraphy had led to renewed 
interest in collecting the evidence of inscriptions; and, on 
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the other hand, what fugitive time I had already been able to 
cet for manuscript study in Rome had made it clear that, as 
I had long surmised from the study of the published specimen 
facsimiles of single sheets of various manuscripts, this im- 
portant evidence would also be against the prevailing doctrine. 
I therefore spent a considerable part of my time, during the 
absence of the students in Greece, in work upon early prose 
manuscripts. Since these were palimpsests and were generally 
in a bad condition, the work was slow and arduous, but it 
yielded the results which I had expected, and proved to be 
so important that I have arranged to have similar data obtained 
for me from a number of early manuscripts in various other 
libraries in Italy, France, Germany, and Austria. My paper 
on this subject, if acceptable, will be published in the Journal, 
and will be supplemented by a paper undertaken by Mr. Walter 
Dennison, on the division of syllables in inseriptions where 
words are divided at the end of the lines. If I am not mis- 
taken, the two papers together will constitute an authoritative 
and final settlement of the question. I presented a condensed 
statement of my conclusions, covering the whole ground, at 
the final meeting of the German Archaeological Institute, — 
the “.Adunanza Solenne” of the year, held upon the traditional 
birthday of the City. 

In addition to this work for the proposed paper, I was 
engaged, during the students’ absence in Greece, in an exam- 
ination of the work which they had done upon manuscripts 
in the Vatican Library. Since this was their first attempt. 
it was necessary that the results should be minutely scruti- 
nized. I further desired to study the Vatican manuscripts 
of Catullus myself, in order to ascertain which were best 
worth collating. Of the modern editors of Catullus, — Ellis, 
Baehrens, Schulze, Schwabe, Haupt, Schmidt, Riese, Rostand 
and Benoist, Nigra, Giri, Postgate, Palmer, Qwen, Merrill, 
and others,—none mentions the existence of any Vatican 
manuscript except the one known as V, which was collated 
by Umpfenbach, before 1867, for Professor Ellis’s monumental 
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edition. In answer to a letter of inquiry, I was informed that 
Theodor Heyse, in the first edition (1855) of his Catull’'s Buch 
der Lieder in deutscher Nachbilding,— an edition now little 
known, and at the moment inaccessible to me,—enumerates 
six more manuscripts of Catullus as existing in the Vatican. 

Not understanding in advance the system of catalogues of 
the Vatican Library, which is in effect an accumulation of cat- 
alogues us they have been made from time to time during a 
long period, I began at one end of the catalogue shelf and went 
through to the other. In this way | found that there were in- 
the Library, not seven, but twelve manuscripts of Catullus ; 
although a mistake in the catalogue number for a time baftled 
my attempts to get hold of the twelfth. Of the eleven on 
which I could lay my hands I made a long and careful com- 
parative test. 

Before going farther in my account, it will be helpful if I 
make a brief statement of the present condition of the general 
problems of the text of Catullus. 

There are some seventy-five manuscripts of Catullus in ex- 
istence. Of these, two have been universally recognized as 
of the first importance, —the Paris manuscript known as G, 
and the Bodleian manuscript at Oxford known as QO. In addi- 
tion to these, a single poem is found in a ninth century collec- 
tion, known as T, in the National Library in Paris. All these 
manuscripts go back to the same ultimate source, and accord- 
ingly form but a single family. The Paris manuseript (Gr), 
according to a statement at the close, is generally believed to 
have been copied in the year 1375 in Verona; and certain 
verses, likewise found at the close, show that the manuscript 
from which it was copied had been discovered in Verona, or 
discovered elsewhere and brought to Verona, somewhere in the 
first quarter of the century. That manuscript, which seems 
to have disappeared early, and which probably will never be 
seen again, is the source of all the manuscripts which have 
come down to us, with the exception of that of the ninth 
century mentioned above. The Oxford manuscript bears no 
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date, but is at least not much younger than the Paris manu- 
seript. The Paris and Oxford manuscripts alone are supposed 
to be direct copies from the lost Verona manuscript, or but 
slightly removed from it. All the other manuseripts are copies 
of copies, and the great question with regard to them has been 
whether they were all derivable from one of the two principal 
manuscripts, or whether some of them were derived from still 
another copy or copies, since lost, of the lost Verona manusc ript. 
In the latter ease their evidence, after careful cross-examination 
and sifting, should be taken into account in reconstructing the 
text of this lost Verona manuscript, from which obviously all 
attempts to restore the extremely corrupt text of Catullus must 
proceed. Especial interest attaches to a manuscript in the Li- 
brary of St. Mark in Venice, and to a manuscript in Berlin 
known as D. The general opinion is that D, and a few manu- 
scripts of less importance closely related to it, represent an inde- 
pendent tradition of the lost Verona manuscript; as regards the 
St. Mark manuseript, opinions differ, some scholars holding 
that it is an excellent manuscript and represents a genuine inde- 
pendent tradition, others believing that it is simply a derivative 
of the Paris manuscript, into which a number of wild guesses 
of the scribe have been inserted. My hope, in setting our stu- 
dents to work upon the manuseripts in the Vatican, was that 
some further light might be shed on these problems. Even if 
the manuscripts proved to be in themselves distinctly inferior, 
they might possibly be put to service as connecting links. 
Making my tests, I found that six of them were late and poor. 
These six I afterwards put into the hands of Mr. Dixon, who 
obtained their readings in a number of critical passages, and 
will publish a brief paper upon them in the Journal, to the 
end that the whole subject of the Vatican manuscripts of Catul- 
lus may be left in a finished state by the conclusion of the year’s 
work. The results, however, are not wholly negative, for in a 
general way the relations of these manuscripts can be made out. 
Moreover,— as I suspected at the time, and as I afterwards 
determined by a personal examination of the six B ritish Museum 
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manuscripts from which Professor Ellis gives occasional cita- 
tions, — the six less important manuscripts in the Vatican are 
of equal value with these. 

The four remaining manuscripts out of the eleven proved 
to be of such a character that, upon the return of the students 
from Greece, I had all four collated,—one by Dr. Burton (the 
manuscript, as it chanced, upon which he had been previously 
engaged), and the other three by Mr. William K. Denison, 
Mr. Tamblyn, and Mr. Holmes. These manuscripts seem to 
me to belong probably not below the second rank, and to 
promise to prove worthy of a place in any complete critical 
apparatus. Some of them present individual wildnesses, but 
this is also true of the Berlin manuscript D, and of the 
manuscript H in Hamburg, which are both cited in any con- 
siderable apparatus. Moreover, a good deal of interesting 
light is thrown by these new manuscripts upon the relation- 
ships of already known manuscripts to one another. 

The twelfth manuseript, as implied above, did not appear 
when sent for, but in its stead, and under the number attached 
to it, came a manuscript of another anthor. Here, then, I was 
at the point at which undoubtedly Heyse had been before me; 
for his book, of which I afterward obtained a copy, enumerates, 
I found, not seven Vatican manuscripts, but eleven, — two of 
them from the same collection —the Ottoboni,—to which the 
missing one belonged, so that he could not have seen their titles, 
in the catalogue without seeing the title of the twelfth manu- 
script as well. It is pathetic to read his appendix, dated from 
Rome itself, and to know that, as he wrote it. there slumbered, 
on a shelf of a Library in which he had examined eleven manu- 
scripts of his favorite author, a twelfth which was greater 
than any and all of them. Heyse does not, however, even 
mention the existence of a twelfth title; and it is possibly 
owing to this apparent completeness and actual incomplete- 
ness Of his list that the twelfth manuscript has remained 
unknown until the present time. In my own case, the 
knowledge of the probable existence of an unknown docu- 
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ment, even among so many, roused the deepest interest. The 
chances were of course that it was of no value; but there 
was also the possibility of the opposite. In addition, I had 
desired to be able to give a complete account of the Vatican 
manuscripts of Catullus when the results of our first year's 
work should be published. I therefore, after wasting some 
time in experimenting with variations upon the catalogue num- 
ber, asked to see the Ottoboni Inventorio, or catalogue by 
numbers, such as exists for each of the title-catalogues of the 
Library. Through the courtesy of the Prefect, these Inventori 
are now more easily accessible to scholars than formerly, but 
there never has been a time when a proper person could not 
obtain the privilege of consulting them. It required but a 
few minutes of running to and fro in the Ottoboni Inven- 
torio in the neighborhood of the hundred to which the num- 
ber in the title catalogue belonged to find the true number. 
The manuscript was brought me, and from the first glance 
I thought it probably was —as it afterward proved to be — 
a hitherto unknown manuscript of the same general class and 
of like value with the great manuscripts of Oxford and Paris. 
It would be premature to state the conclusions to which I find 
myself tending. It must suffice here merely to call attention 
to the obvious importance of this new light upon the problems 
of the criticism of Catullus. Moreover, we have in the Codex 
Romanus (R), as I have named the manuscript, not simply 
a third witness of credibility,—we have a third witness which 
is in some respects of greater competency than either of the 
others. The new manuscript is not only the most beautifully 
executed of the three, but it is actually the richest. Of the 
so-called double or triple readings (which have arisen in good 
part from the doubts of a scribe or scribes with regard to the 
actual reading of the text from which the copy was made), but 
few are found in the Oxford manuscript. ninety-three in the 
Paris manuscript, and a hundred and thirty-three in the new 
Roman manuscript. 

As to the date of the Roman manuscript, the “71 Carte 39,” 
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or “No. 71, 39 Sheets,” at the top of the first page (see the 
accompanying facsimile, PLATE I), makes it morally certain 
that it once belonged to Coluccio Salutati, the noted humanist. 
a younger contemporary and friend of Petrarch, a great collector 
of manuscripts in the midst of his busy work as a Florentine 
magistrate, and the writer of three extant letters of the year 
1374, asking for a copy of the Verona manuscript, or for the 
loan of the manuscript itself that he might have a copy made. 

In a forthcoming number of the Journal, each of the six 
students of the School engaged in the study of the Vatican 
manuscripts of Catullus will have a short paper upon the par- 
ticular manuseript, or set of manuscripts, upon which he 
worked, and these will be followed by a combined collation of 
the five more important manuscripts, made up of the separate 
collations of Messrs. Burton, Denison, Holmes, Tamblyn, and 
myself, 

Tam glad to be able to announve also that, at my request and 
upon my representation of its importance, the authorities of 
the Vatican have consented to publish a facsimile of the newly 
found manuscript. This will appear at the same time with 
‘our collation of the Vatican manuscripts, and will contain a 
statement that the manuscript was discovered by the Director 
of the School, and that it is published at his request. The 
details of photographing, printing, binding, cost, ete., have 
been left in my hands. Although the work will be thoroughly 
well done, I have been able to arrange for a lower price than 
has yet been made for any such publication. It is proper for 
me to state that, in order to make the venture feasible from the 
publisher’s point of view, I have personally engaged myself to 
take a certain number of copies for America. The School 
incurs no risk in the matter. 

I desire to record my indebtedness also to the Council of the 
Vatican for permission to work ten additional days after the 
library was closed for the summer. The late discovery of 
the manuscript, and the need of devoting more or less atten- 
tion, while collating it, to the work of the six students who 
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were occupied with other manuscripts, kept me from finishing 
my collation before the first of July, and I should have been 
obliged to remain until the reopening of the library in October, 
if this special privilege, now rarely given, had not been granted. 

In the Classical Review for July, 1896, 1 made a brief state- 
ment of my discovery; and the kindness of Professor Lanciani 
brought me an invitation, which I gladly accepted, to present 
a paper on the subject before the Reale Accademia dei Lincei 
in Rome. 

I may in this connection anticipate a part of my narrative by 
saying that the promise which I thought I divined in the new 
manuscript for the settlement of the question of the origin of 
the secondary manuscripts led me to desire a further knowledge 
of the more important of the latter than even Professor Ellis’s 
apparatus gives; and that I accordingly arranged to have com- 
plete collations made, during the summer vacation, of the two 
which are reported to be the oldest, A in Milan and B in 
Bologna, the one by Mr. Shipley and the other by Mr. Dixon. 
I myself spent four weeks of the vacation in Paris and Oxford, 
principally in the study of manuscripts and early editions of 
Catullus. The results of this work will be published later. 

The number of meetings of the School held during the year 
for the presentation of papers was not large. The time at 
which individual work, in this mass of new subjects, begins 
to ripen, is the time at which it is plainly best for the students 
to go to Greece. Moreover, there is in Rome no such abun- 
dance of fresh archaeological material for study as exists in 
Greece; and really independent work in Epigraphy, Palaeo- 
graphy, and the like, no matter how modest, can hardly be taken 
up at all near the beginning of the year. In the future, as we 
receive students who have already pursued introductory studies 
at home, this condition will of course be improved: but in the 
five months that preceded the visit to Greece in the present 
year, only four papers were far enough advanced for presenta- 
tion at public meetings, one by Professor Frothingham on 
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Norba and the system of ancient roads in the neighborhood ; 
one by myself on syllabification in ancient Roman speech, 
especially as judged in the light of Epigraphy and Palaeo- 
graphy ; one by Mr. Walter Dennison on syllabification in 
the division of words at the end of lines in inscriptions, and 
the conelusions to be drawn from it; and one by Mr. Shipley 
on the relations of the Vatican manuscript Reginensis 762 of 
Livy to the Paris manuscript P, as represented in Luchs’s recent 
collation. After the return of the students, other papers were 
presented: one by myself on the newly found Codex Romanus 
of Catullus, another by Mr. Shipley describing the continua- 
tion of his studies on the manuscripts of Livy, and brief 
papers by Mr. Denison, Dr. Burton, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. 
Tamblyn upon the manuscripts of Catullus which they were 
collating and the probable respective affinities of these manu- 
scripts. The number of papers thus presented at meetings is 
respectable. But the year’s work is not to be judged upon this 
basis, but upon the basis of the number and character of the pub- 
lished papers which result from it. Each regular student of the 
School will, I trust, present for publication in the Journal some 
contribution of real value,—a result for which I had not vent- 
ured in advance to hope, in our opening year, and from men 
who were all, with one exception, new to the work to be done. 

The number of students who, as candidates for a certificate, 
completed the required ten months of study was ten. Of 
these, one, the Rev. Mr. Lowrie, was engaged with Christian 
Archaeology solely. The rest were students on the Pagan 
side, though a number of them took Professor Frothingham's 
lectures on Christian Archaeology, without doing outside work 
in the subject. 

The number of special students,— students in attendance 
for a period between three months and ten,—was two. Of 
these Mr. D. F. Platt devoted himself to Classical Archaeology, 
and Mr. D. C. Branson to the History of Art, and especially 
to Italian Painting of the twelfth century. 

The Regulations of the School prescribe a year of ten months 
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of work. One of our students remained in Rome to the end of 
this period. Another was called home somewhat early by serious 
illness in his family, but carried with him material for the con- 
tinuation of his special work. The rest, leaving home about 
July 1, spent the last six weeks of the school year in work in 
libraries or museums in Italy, France, England, or Germany. 

Such is the record of the year. A dozen picked men, —a 
large number for a foreign school in Rome ; courses in Topo- 
graphy, Classical Archaeology, —both Pagan and Christian, — 
Epigraphy, Numismatics, and Palaeography; actual work at 
manuscripts in the Library of the Vatican; two months in 
Greece, with excursions with Dorpfeld for seven out of the 
ten fully enrolled students ; and ten days in Pompeii and the 
Museum at Naples under Mau. What would not many men 
of the older generation have given in their day of unguided 
sight-seeing for such opportunities as these twelve young men 
have had! 

We were able to extend a welcome, at various times during 
the year, to American scholars who were visiting Rome for pur- 
poses of serious work, and to put our Library at their disposal. 
Among these I may mention in particular Professor Fowler, 
of Western Reserve University, Professor Elmer, of Cornell 
University, Professor Mary E. Case, of Wells College, Pro- 
fessor Adeline B. Hawes, of Wellesley College, together with 
Professor G. D. Lord, of Dartmouth College, Mr. Heermance, 
Dr. Hoppin, Dr. Alice Walton, and Miss Reed, all of the 
School at Athens, who spent some time in Rome on their 
way to America. To these students of the sister School, as 
to the students of the School in Rome, the Government granted 
free admission to the national museums, excavations, and gal- 
leries in all parts of Italy. 

Professor Ashmore, of Union University, uvailed himself of 
the privileges of the School for several months in the winter, 
and Mr. William Rankin, Fellow of Princeton University, and 
student of Italian Painting, especially of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, did the same in the two autumn months. 
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Our library was put at the service of President Taylor of 
Vassar College, who visited Rome twice in the year; and we 
had the pleasure of his company, as well as that of Professor 
Case, on the trip to Ostia conducted by Professor Lanciani. 

Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, a member of 
our Managing Committee, who spent several months of the 
winter in Rome, showed his interest in the School in many 
Ways, — among others, by taking part in some of its excursions, 
and by contributing to the fund for the work at Beneventum. 
To his mediation is due the presentation to the School of: a 
funerary etppus, by Mr. James Loeb of New York City. 
Miss Emma Brace of New York also left a token of her 
goo will in the form of a second copy of Middleton's Ancient 
Home. 

A good beginning of a Library has been made. In addition 
to Mr. Morgan's gift of three thousand dollars, nearly seven 
hundred dollars were spent for books. I have also the pleasure 
of recording that, in answer to letters stating the founding of the 
School and its aims, contributions of publications were received 
from the following firms:—in America: Messrs. Ginn & Company, 
Messrs. Harper Brothers, Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
the G. & C. Merriam Company, and the University Publishing 
Company; in England: the Cambridge University Press, the 
Clarendon Press of Oxford, and Messrs. Macmillan & Com- 
pany of London. The Committee feel special satisfaction in 
recording these latter gifts, which testify to the cosmopolitan- 
ism of scholarship. In addition, we have to thank the Johns 
Hopkins University for the gift of a complete file of the 
American Journal of Philology, the American Philological 
Association for a complete set of its Transactions, and Mr. I). 
Nutt, of London, for a complete file of the Classical Review. 
For a subject-catalogue of this Library, as likewise for an 
author-catalogue not quite completed at the end of the year, 
the Committee is under obligation to Mr. Shipley. Its thanks 
are also due to Mr. Swearingen for a duplicate of the subject- 
catalogue, made and sent home for the use of the Director- 
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elect. It is intended, I may add, that the duplicate catalogue 
shall always be kept complete. 

This closes the report of the work of the year. It re- 
mains only to speak of the former and the new home of 
the School. 

By the invitation of the School of Architecture, we shared 
during this first year in the use of the Villa dell’ Aurora, the 
beauty and cheer and comfort of which were a constant factor 
in our life. Our Executive Committee had expected that not 
only the School but also the Director would be housed in the 
villa. At its first meeting a sum of money had been appro- 
priated for furnishing the building. Later, Mr. MeKim and 
Professor Ware concluded that the villa did not have room 
for a second family in addition to that of the Director of the 
School of Architecture, and I had given up all expectation of 
living there. On arriving in Rome, however, I not only expe- 
rienced great difficulty in finding suitable quarters, but I also 
found that, without any sacrifice on the part of the School, the 
spare space in the villa, though not adapted for housekeeping, 
could be made to serve. Further, I felt strongly that it would 
be for the best interests of our School if its Director should 
be so housed. In this way, whatever hospitality was exercised 
by the family of the Director would indirectly be exercised for 
the School, and the Director would himself be always at hand. 
I found Mr. Lord, the Director of the School of Architecture, 
to be most obliging in the matter. With his good will, I sent 
a telegram to the Acting Chairman of the School, asking him 
for his approval, and that of Mr. Mekim, to the carrying out 
of the original plan, with the exception that I should myself 
meet the expense of furnishing. This approval was given. 
The arrangement proved advantageous. Indeed, I do not see 
how, if I had lived elsewhere, I could have managed the 
practical business, especially in the early months, of receiving 
and caring for books and school furniture, of directing work- 
men, and of contending, in company with Mr. Lord, against 
certain difficulties under which we labored. 
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As has been told in the reports of Professor Warren and 
Professor Smith above, the two fundamental ideas of integral 
connection with the proposed Academy, on the part of each 
School, and of a common fund for all the Schools, had been 
abandoned, before the May meeting of our Committee, by the 
leading promoters of the Academy. Immediately upon the 
receipt of the news, a telegram, signed by the Director and 
the Associate Director, was despatched to the Chairman. 
asking that authority be given them to secure a new home for 
the School, and mentioning that a charming villa, which had 
already been inspected, was at our service. The authority was 
granted, and the matter was put in charge of the Director and 
the Associate Director of the year, together with the Director 
for the next year, Professor Warren, who was to spend a short 
time in Rome in June. This committee, after inspecting 
several houses, chose the villa named in the telegram, — the 
Villa Cheremeteff,—a house at the corner of the Via Gaeta 
and the Via Palestro (Via Gaeta, No. 2),! which had been 
leased by Mr. Waldo Story and furnished by him for his 
own use, but was afterwards sub-leased by him upon his 
return to the Palazzo Barberini. The building is furnished 
in admirable taste, and is in every way a suitable home for 
the school. It has English plumbing, and a furnace, —two 
excellent things that are by no means common in Rome. 
There is, for the present, sufficient room on the ground floor 
for the Library and working rooms of the School; the Direc- 
tor’s family has a dining-room on the same floor, removed 
from the rooms of the School by the hall, anc, on the first 
floor, a drawing-room, a long gallery, and bed-rooms, beside 
hed-rooms and a large study on the second floor, If we 
should continue permanently to occupy the building, an addi- 
tional large room could be thrown across the front of the little 
garden. The situation of the house, though not central, 1s 
more convenient than that of our former home, since from the 





1 The Committee is indebted to Hugh M. G. Garden, Eaq., of Chicago, for the 
drawings for the accompanying cuts, made from the original Roman plans. 
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Piazza dei Termini, which is not far away, horse cars, soon to 
be converted into electric cars, radiate to all parts of the city. 
The ground is the highest in Rome, and excellently drained. 
The quarter is largely occupied by the houses of ambassadors 
and other people in public life. 
My concluding work in Rome consisted in moving the 
books and other property of the School to its new home. 
The furniture which we had had made at the beginning of 
the year was as simple as possible. 
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obligation to Mr. Story), and a coat of stain of the same shade 
as the ordinary dark Italian furniture. New bookcases of the 
same pattern were also constructed and set in place. The 
conversion of the furniture is complete, and it is for the pres- 
ent entirely satisfactory. 

The making of this furniture occupied so much time that it 
was not possible to move it in season to allow of arranging the 
books in their new places. The task of doing this was light- 
ened for the new Director, however, by the catalogue-system 
already mentioned, which assigned to each book a relative 
place through a subject number and an individual number 
written upon a label on its back. 

Our relations with the outside world during the year which 
is now closed have been all that could have been asked, 1 
allowance is made for the traditional policy of Italy with 
regard to affording opportunities to foreigners for original 
excavation. The attitude of the Government towards us 
has been completely friendly. The answer to the official 
notification of the establishment of the School, made by His 
Excellency the American Ambassador, immediately upon his 
return to Kome in October, was an offer of assistance in any 
way that might be possible. Our students were admitted 
without payment to the Government museums and excavations 
in Rome for the year, and later, when they came to travel, to 
all the Government museums and galleries in Italy. Similar 
kindness was shown us by Monsignor della Volpe, Magytordomo 
of the Vatican, who admitted our students to the Papal museums 
and galleries for three months. I have already recorded, 
though I could not easily sufficiently express, our thanks for 
the kindness of Father Ehrle, Prefect of the Vatican Library, 
of Professor Melampo, Professor of Palaeography at the Vati- 
can, of Professor Marucchi, Curator of Egyptian Antiquities, 
and of Professor Stevenson, Curator of Coins. To this list 
I should add the name of Comm. Galli, Curator of the Vati- 
ean galleries. The friendly spirit of the German Institute 
was shown in the admission of our students to Professor Hiil- 
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sen’s lectures on Topography, in the regular invitation of our 
officers and students to each open meeting of the Institute, and 
in the opening to us of the Institute’s very valuable library. 
To the same desire to extend a welcome to the new School 
was doubtless due the election of the writer as Corresponding 
Member of the German Archaeological Institute of Berlin, 
Rome, and Athens, after the Adunanza Solenne referred to 
above. The Fontifical Academy of Archaeology likewise 
sent us frequent invitations to its sessions. The Sritish 
and American Archaeological Society, of which I became a 
member, though unable, through lack of time, to avail my- 
self largely of its privileges, opened its library to our officers, 
and sent our students tickets, through its Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Lambe, to Professor Lanciani’s lecture on the excavations 
at Nemi. The American Ambassador, the Honorable Wayne 
MacVeagh, and the American Consul-General, the Honorable 
Wallace S. Jones, deserve grateful mention. But any attempt 
to express our sense of our obligations in Rome would neces- 
sarily fail, since it could not take into account the constant 
kindness and uniformly cordial attitude shown us at every 
hand, in unofficial ways, by the heads of other Schools and 
their families and students, by Roman specialists, and by 
visiting scholars from England, France, and Germany, — among 
whom I cannot refrain from naming three, Professor Usener of 
Bonn, Professor Férster of Breslau, and Mr. W. M. Lindsay 
of Oxford. 

In the midst of this general kindness and appreciation, 
however, the School has suffered, and for a while must continue 
to suffer, through a misjudgment in itself most natural. The 
public at large, not only in Rome but elsewhere, is unable 
to understand, just as it was at the time of the foundation of 
the School at Athens, why we appoint our officers of instruction 
annually. Professor Mommsen, for example, said to me last 
year in Rome that he could not think well of the system of 
constant change of Directors practised by the School at Athens 
in the past, and apparently to be practised by the School in 
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Rome. My answer was that I was glad to hear his condem- 
nation, that I might assure him that we ourselves thought as 
badly of the system as he did, and resorted to it only as an 
inevitable beginning, until we had money. “But,” he answered, 
“you have so much money in America, and give it so freely for 
education.” The first is true, the second is true, and the un- 
spoken inference ought surely to come true. The money which 
was raised for the three-year experiment will be exhausted at 
the end of the coming year; but it cannot be believed that 
the American public will suffer an institution to die that can 
so powerfully affect American education, and that has already 
earned its title to existence. 


Wa. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
University or Cricaco, 


REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
1895-96 


GENTLEMEN, — My work as Associate Director of the School 
was of two kinds,—instruction to the students and original 
investigation. 

My weekly course of lectures on the archaeology of ancient 
Italy began with the study of the so-called ‘* Pelasgic”™ cities, 
which are scattered through lower Etruria and Latium. In 
this connection I took the School on an excursion through 
some of the principal cities of the Volscian and Hernician 
leagues, such as Signia (Segni), Aletrium (Alatri), Ferentinum 
(Ferentino), and Verulae (Veroli). This trip was supple- 
mented by visits to the Volscian cities on the western side of 
the hills overlooking the Pontine Plain, the centre of study 
being Norba, where I carried on a survey during the three 
winter months. The other cities of this group which were 
visited were Cora (Cori), Setia (Sezza), Privernum (Piperno), 
Anxur (Terracina), and Circeii (S. Felice Cireeo). In the 
last excursion I was accompanied only by Mr. Lowrie, but 
in the previous ones by almost the entire membership of the 
School. Our guide in the study of these groups of ancient 
cities was Fonteanive’s Avanzi detti ciclopici nella provincia dt 
Roma, a convenient if not an original book. In fact no book 
of any sort of a satisfactory nature has been written on 
these cities. The civilization represented by them is con- 
temporary with, if not earlier than, that of the Etruscans, 
and appears to be of a totally different origin. Its char- 
acter is similar to that of the Homeric age in Greek lands. 
A large number of archaeologists is awaiting with great 
interest any discoveries which may be made on these sites, 
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thinking that they may possibly solve the most important 
problems in the origin of Italian civilization. Thus far no 
excavations have revealed the position of a single necropolis, 
and we know only their works of colossal architecture and 
engineering, which surpass those of the Mycenaean age in Greece. 

The other great section of pre-Roman civilization, the Etrus- 
can, was then taken up with Martha’s L’Art Etrusque, and 
LL’ Archéologie Etrusque et Flomaine as text-books, Especial 
attention was paid to the Etruscan museum outside of the Porta 
del Popolo — Museum of the Agro Romano — at the villa of 
Pope Julius. This museum, the arrangement of which is due 
to Comm. Barnabei and Count Cozza, is illustrated in the most 
systematic way in a series of articles published by its directors 
in the Monwmenti Antiehi. The museum itself furnishes the 
best Instance of an Etruscan collection arranged on perfectly 
sclentific principles, the contents of each tomb being kept 
separate and the tombs themselves being arranged in chrono- 
logical order, thus making it easy to follow the historic succes- 
sion of types and the transformation of culture. In order to 
supplement the study of the contents of the tombs, as repre- 
sented in this museum, by a study of the monuments them- 
selves, a visit was made with nearly all the students of the 
School to some of the principal sites of lower Etruria —Caere 
(Cervetri), Tarquinii (Corneto), Tuscania (Toscanella), and the 
rock-cut necropoleis near Viterbo. Many of the students also 
went to Veil. These sites were selected as complementary to 
one another. At Caere we were able to study the best exam- 
ples of large and architectural interiors of tombs; at ‘Tarquinii, 
the finest painted interiors; at Castel d’ Asso and Norchia 
near Viterbo, the external form and decoration of the tombs, 
which often reproduced types of the temple and of the Greek 
and Etruscan house with such an accuracy of detail, that these 
tombs form some of the best material for a future reconstruc- 
tion in ground-plan and elevation of the Homeric and post- 
Homeric house. 

In connection with their study of Faliscan antiquities, and 
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in order to give them some practical experience of the manner 
in which excavations are carried on in Etruscan necropoleis, I 
took some of the students to Narce, not far south of Faleri, 
where some excavations were being carried on which were of 
unusual importance for the early civilization of Etruria, between 
the tenth and the seventh centuries B.c. Here we were present 
at the opening of a number of primitive well-tombs and trench- 
tombs, of the archaic period, the contents of which had never 
been disturbed. 

When the students joined Dr. Hiilsen’s course in Roman 
topography, they were obliged to give their entire time to this 
work, and my classes were discontinued. When I resumed 
my lectures at the beginning of January, I thought it best 
to have a course of weekly meetings on Greek sculpture and 
architecture, in view of their trip to Greece and Sicily in the 
spring. Greek Archaic Sculpture was principally studied, with 
the first volume of Collignon's Histoire de la Sculpture Grreeque 
as the text-book. I laid emphasis on the early period of sculpt- 
ure, since this is the one which can be best studied in the Greek 
museums and in the recent excavations at Delphi. At a num- 
ber of the meetings papers were read by the students on the 
various schools of sculpture. At the beginning of this course, 
and as a part of it, it was arranged to have Dr. Waldstein 
give a lecture on archaic and archaistiec sculpture at the Museum 
of the Conservatori at the Capitol, illustrating it with the monu- 
ments of the museum itself. 

A weekly course of lectures on Early Christian and Mediaeval 
Art was given by me during part of the session, illustrated 
largely, of course, by the monuments of Rome, which were sup- 
plemented by those of the rest of Italy. In connection with 
the lectures on the primitive period of Christian Art I arranged 
for three visits to the catacombs of St. Callixtus, St. Priscilla, 
and St. Praetextatus, under the direction of Professor Marucchi. 
The lectures given by him in these catacombs were extremely 
thorough and interesting and were attended by the entire 
School, I took the School also to a number of the principal 
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basilicas of Rome, illustrating the development of architecture 
and church decoration from the time of Constantine to the 
thirteenth century. The history of fresco painting, of mosaic 
painting, of illumination, and of the different branches of 
sculpture, large and small, during the same period were also 
briefly sketched and illustrated, principally with the aid of 
Garrucei’s Storia dell! Arte Cristiana. During our various 
Pelasgic and Etruscan excursions we were also able to 
study a number of important mediaeval monuments, espe- 
cially at Corneto, Toscanella, Viterbo, Casamari. Ferentino, 
and <Alatri. 

" The most difficult question which we were obliged to solve 
during this first season on behalf of the School was the possi- 
bility of carrying on excavations. Without being positive in 
the matter, I had hoped that we should not find an invincible 
opposition on the part of the Italian Ministry toward our accom- 
plishing something in this important department of work. 
I found, however, that Professor Barnabei, who is at the head 
of the department of excavations at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, was at this time opposed in principle to allowing 
the School, as a foreign institution, to undertake any work of 
original and independent excavation. This attitude prevented 
me, as will be seen, from making at Norba anything more than 
a complete survey of the remains above ground, 

In addition I thought it best, with the consent of Professor 
Hale, to select for the School's study a second monument of 
a character differing widely from that of Norba: the trinmphal 
Arch of Trajan at Beneventum,—the one representing the 
Roman and the other the pre-Roman period, and both being 
regarded as the best-known examples of their class. 

The Arch of Trajan at Beneventum (PLATE IT) was erected 
at the beginning of the Via Traiana, which leads from Bene- 
ventum to Brundisium, and was built by Trajan at his own 
expense. In the year 115 a.p., while the Emperor was still in 
the East, and after the completion of the road, the arch was 
dedicated to him by the Senate, perhaps in anticipation of his 
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return to Rome through Beneventum. This arch is important 
for various reasons. Historically it is the second of the great 
sculptured arches still in existence in Italy, that of Titus in 
Rome, which it resembles in its proportions, alone being earlier. 
But the Arch of Titus is of great simplicity,—its only sculptures 
in relief being part of a frieze, some Victories, an Apotheosis of 
the Emperor, and the two famous reliefs under the arch, which 
correspond exactly in size to the two similar reliefs in the Arch 
of Trajan. In the wealth of its sculptures, the arch at Bene- 
ventum is approached only by the Arch of Constantine in Rome, 
where, however, we have no homogeneous work as at Beneven- 
tum, but a combination of fine, low reliefs from a destroyed archi - 
of Trajan with degraded sculptures of Constantine’s own time. 
In its long, triumphal frieze, encircling the entire monument, in 
the high relief and complicated composition of its sculptures, 
the Beneventum arch is unique. Add to this the idealism of 
many of the types, the wonderful portraiture in others, and 
the artistic perfection of the composition, and we cannot help 
regarding the reliefs of the Beneventum arch as the foremost 
works of Roman sculpture. ‘The reign of Trajan, in which 
Greek idealism and Roman power of portraying character 
harmoniously met, seems to be, in fact, the high-water mark of 
Roman sculpture. Until a few years ago the arch of Bene- 
ventum was almost unknown ; lately it had been examined by 
the local inspector of monuments, Meomartini, and by the 
Secretary of the German Institute in Rome, Professor Petersen. 
It had not, however, been adequately photographed, nor had 
moulds been taken of any of its sculptures. 

With the approval of the Neapolitan section of the Office 
for the Preservation of Monuments, the Ministry of Public 
Instruction granted to our School the privilege of taking 
moulds of any part of the arch, with certain guarantees for the 
safety of the monument. On the advice of Dr. Petersen, the 
person selected to make the moulds and casts was Sig. Anni- 
bale Piernovelli, who was also highly recommended by a num- 
ber of the best sculptors in Italy, and had lately executed to 
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the satisfaction of the German Institute the moulds and casts 
of the Column of Mareus Aurelius in Rome. 

I took Sig. Piernovelli with me to Beneventum to ascertain 
the amount of relief in the sculptures, so as to decide on the 
best method of moulding, and also on the amount of sculpture 
to be moulded in order to make the work complete, leaving out 
only duplicated, unessential, and badly injured parts. Not- 
withstanding the far higher relief of the arch and the increased 
expense of working at a distance from Rome, Sig. Piernovelli 
made exactly the same terms as for the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius. These terms were sixty-five lire per square metre 
for the first cast, including the cost of the temporary moulds, 
and twenty-five lire per square metre for all subsequent casts. 
To this should be added five hundred and eleven lire for the 
scaffolding, and further sums for transportation to Rome, and 
for the making of negatives and photographs on a large scale of 
all the details of the arch while the scaffolding was still in 
place. As the Ministry would not allow us to make permanent 
plaster moulds, for fear of damaging the monument, we made 
clay moulds from which two perfect copies alone could be 
taken,—one for ourselves, and one for the Italian Govern- 
ment, to which according to law we were obliged to give it. 
From our own copy we take the moulds for all other repro- 
ductions. 

During the course of the work I visited Beneventum a 
number of times in order to take advantage of the unique 
opportunity to make a careful study of the arch from the 
levels of the scaffolding and to prepare the material for a 
publication of the sculptures. When the work was finished, it 
was found that the casts measured considerably more than 
had been anticipated. This was due to several causes. In the 
first place, Sig. Piernovelli had not taken account in his pre- 
liminary measurements, on which our first estimate was based, 
of two conditions: first, that, each relief being taken in a 
number of pieces, and each piece being cast so as to overlap 
the next for the sake of safety, the measurement of the bas- 
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relief on the original was increased considerably in the cast; 
second, that in most of the bas-reliefs there was a great deal 
of work in the round or in extremely high relief, which had 
to be reckoned not by straightaway measurement, but by fol- 
lowing the curved lines of the projecting parts, in order not to 
be unjust to the moulder. In the second place, after the scaf- 
folding was erected, and I was able to make a more detailed 
examination, I found it necessary to add to the list of reliefs 
to be moulded several which I had originally omitted and 
which on close examination I found to be among the finest 
sculptures of the arch. This was especially the case with the 
reclining figure of the river goddess, the bas-relief with the 
three divinities in the background, and the beautiful keystone 
of the arch. 

When completed, our mouldings of the arch were the most 
extensive work of the sort ever made in Italy, with the 
possible exception of the casts of the Arch of Constantine 
and the Column of Trajan undertaken by Napoleon III. It 
was no €asy matter to meet the heavy expense involved, 
Professor Warren had raised about six hundred and seventy- 
five dollars during the autumn and winter for the work of 
the School at Norba or on the arch. It seemed as if the 
expenses of the work at Norba and throughout the Volscian 
hills could be brought within the limit of the eight hundred 
dollars already available for that purpose, so that Professor 
Hale and 1 agreed that it would be advisable to devote to 
the arch the whole of the amount raised by Professor 
Warren. Mrs. Cyrus H. MeCormick of Chieago and her son 
Mr. Stanley McCormick contributed two hundred and fifty 
dollars, Professor Willard Fiske of Florence, Mr. E. E. Ayer 
of Chicago, and Professor Seligman of Columbia University 
contributed one hundred dollars. fifty dollars, and twenty- 
live dollars respectively. These various amounts were to be 
used exclusively for the cost of the moulds. I also suc- 
ceeded in interesting persons connected with several institu- 
tions. Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson and Mr. Martin A. Ryerson 
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of Chicago, during their stay in Rome, promised to contribute, 
if necessary, seven hundred dollars, this sum to be divided 
between the cost of the moulds and casts of the sculptures for 
the Art Institute of Chicago. Dr. Pepper and Mrs. Steven- 
son, of Philadelphia, promised, for the Cast Committee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to purchase casts to the amount of 
about four hundred dollars for its new museum. The gradu- 
ating class of the University of Michigan, through the influence 
of Professor Kelsey, offered four hundred and fifty dollars for 
a series of casts of the arch, as their gift to their Alma Mater. 
In this way large series of the casts will be on exhibition in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Ann Arbor. The original set is 
the property of the School. I have prepared an illustrated 
catalogue of all the casts, giving the price for the entire set 
and for single casts. As soon as this catalogue is put into 
circulation, the School will be able to furnish the casts to any 
institution or museum, either singly or in sets, and thus gradu- 
ally to obtain a steady income from this souree. It may be a 
good investment for the School, for, owing to the lack of a 
similar series of casts of Roman monumental sculpture in the 
market, it is probable that there will be considerable demand 
for ours. No large collection of casts can afford to be without 
some specimens from the arch. However, it will soon become 
a question whether some arrangement should not be made to 
bring the original set of casts to this country. 

The one hundred dollars voted by the Committee for the 
purpose almost sufficed to cover the cost of the series of large- 
sized photographs, which were made from the scaffolding by 
Sig. Luechetti, the photographer of the German Institute. 
Each bas-relief was taken separately on a large plate. 

At the close of the senson it was found, that, on account 
of the additional expenses described above, the amount promised 
for the arch fell short by nearly one thousand dollars of meet- 
ing the cost. I remained in Rome until late in August, largely 
for the purpose of seeing the various sets of casts made and of 
providing for their packing. During this time, it was not 
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possible to take any steps toward making good the deficit. At 
the last moment, at the time of my return in the early autumn, 
it was.cancelled by the generosity of Mrs. T. Harrison Garrett, 
who contributed one thousand dollars to the arch. 

The subjects of the bas-reliefs on the arch are so selected, 
apparently, as to give a few of the characteristic events, exploits, 
and benefactions of the reign of Trajan up to the time of its . 
erection. There are records of his victories over the Germans 
and Dacians, the erection of Dacia into a Roman province, and 
the triumphal entry into Rome after the second Dacian war. 
Other compositions are connected with his pacific triumphs ; 
for example, the representation of Trajan as Mestitutor Italiae, 
as encouraging the arts of peace, as instituting the Alimentarit 
Puert and Pwellae, as opening a port, as presiding over the 
generous distribution of provisions called Congiarium. Groups 
of gods occur more than once, and those in the upper reliefs 
are the finest of all the figures (PLATE IIT). They are repre- 
sented as approving of the pacification of Dacia and presiding 
over it from afar; as welcoming Trajan to the Capitol, them- 
selves invisible ; as being present at the making of treaties and 
the inauguration of public works. In them especially do we 
see Greek ideal types employed and we recognize the hand of 
the Greek artist. 

It is to be hoped that the arch will form the subject of a 
publication by the School which shall reproduce all its details 
in a series of large photographic plates from our own negatives. 
Similar publications have already been begun in Germany for 
the Column of Trajan and for that of Marcus Aurelius, which 
have given occasion to a careful study of the campaigns of 
these emperors. 

The work at Norba was rendered possible by the appropria- 
tion of three hundred dollars made for archaeological purposes 
by the Institute in 1895, by the use of the yearly subscription 
of two hundred and fifty dollars for archaeological purposes 
made, on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania, by Dr. 
William Pepper and Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, and by a 
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special appropriation of two hundred and fifty dollars to cover 
the estimated remainder of the cost. 

The history of this work is not so simple as of that at 
Beneventum. I was led to select the site of Norba for two 
reasons. In the first place, Latium, although of great impor- 
tance in the history of ancient Italy, has never been carefully 
explored, nor have systematic excavations been carried on at 
any of its sites, so that it seemed as if the School might find 
in this province a field both fertile and uncultivated. In the 
second place, Norba would naturally be the starting-point for 
any such investigation. It is the only pre-Roman site with an 
uninterrupted circuit of walls and containing within these 
walls important public and private monuments built in the 
so-called “ Pelasgic,” Cyclopean, or polygonal style, with large 
irregular blocks of stone put together without mortar. I had 
wished for several years to study this city. It so happened that 
especial attention had been directed to Norba by Professor Lan- 
ciani, a few months before my arrival, and that a strong plea 
for the excavation of this and other cities of Latium had re- 
cently been made by the well-known archaeologists Gamurrini 
and Pigorini, who were of the opinion that here was the key to 
the origin and development of pre-Roman culture before the 
rise of Etruria. No practical steps had yet been taken, but the 
government archaeologists were ready to direct more attention 
to-this region instead of confining themselves, as they had 
hitherto done, to the study of Etruria, although at the same 
time this group of official archaeologists was opposed to grant- 
ing that culture began its forward march in Latium earlier than 
in Etruria. It was therefore almost inevitable that the move 
made on the part of our School to occupy Norba would be 
watched with interest. It seemed to me that the best plan 
would be to begin by taking moral possession of the site by 
thorough studies of everything above ground, which could be 
done without special permission. When these were completed, 
including a survey-plan of all the monuments of the city and its 
neighborhood, as well as the ancient roads leading to it, I ex- 
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pected to present a report to the Ministry of Public Instruction 
detailing the work done and asking, in view of what was already 
accomplished, that I should be allowed to complete the plan 
of study of the city by an excavation. It seemed as if our 
position would be so strong that this request could hardly be 
refused. 

In pursuance of the plan detailed above, I engaged in De- 
cember the services of a young architect and engineer, Sig. 
Guido Cirilli, who had already shown ability in the study of 
historic monuments. He began at once under my guidance 
to make a plan of all the constructions at Norba. This, of 
course, could not but be imperfect without the help of excava- 
tions, because a large part of many of the structures, and all the 
streets, were still covered with an accumulation of earth, and 
the form and relation of the various buildings thus remained 
imperfectly disclosed. Still, by sinking surveying poles, and 
by using other means within the law, many interesting dis- 
coveries were made, hidden walls and lines of streets were 
brought to light, and wells, cisterns, and underground passages 
were explored. At present we know exactly where excavations 
can best be made and how far it is necessary to go in order to 
reach the ancient level. Excavations would be extremely easy, 
because the accumulation of earth is very light, varying appar- 
ently from less than a foot to a maximum of about three feet. 

The city walls enclose two hills,—the high one being the 
acropolis, the smaller one the sacred hill with two temples. 
Encircling the base of the two hills is a broad, flat space, 
largely artificial, and sustained on the slope toward the Pontine 
plain by a series of immense inner bastions. This terraced 
part is the principal quarter, —the upper city which contained 
the most important structures. Between the bastions and the 
outer city walls, toward the plain, is the lower city. 

I was able to distinguish three manners in the internal 
structures, which appear to correspond to successive periods. 
Difficult though it may be to base any chronological conclusion 
on constructive methods, I believe that it can be proved from 
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this source alone that Norba cannot have been built later 
than the ninth century b.c.; that the city was largely rebuilt 
in the first half of the sixth century, if not earlier, and that, 
after a decline, it had a temporary revival in the third or fourth 
century. Finally comes the tragic story of its destruction by 
the troops of Sulla in the year 82 B.c., when the inhabitants, 
who found themselves betrayed, set fire to the city, and the 
men died fighting and the women and children were burned : 
since this downfall it has never been inhabited, except that, 
like so many other abandoned sites, it was partly occupied by 
a Roman villa. In Pliny’s time it was already famous as a 
ruin frequented by visitors of an antiquarian turn of mind. 
Since then the ruins have never been completely covered, but 
they were not studied, apparently, until 1829, when Gerhard, 
the learned Secretary of the German Institute, published, in the 
first volume of the Annali of the Institute, an article on Norba, 
illustrated with drawings by a German architect named Knapp. 
However interesting this article was, as calling attention to 
Norba, it was of no use in my study, because it did not ree- 
ognize any differences in style or period in any of the construc- 
tions, but deseribed the city as if it had been built all in one 
period. The plan also, although fairly full, was most inaceu- 
rate in all its details and measurements, so that no account 
could be taken of it. ‘The only other description of the ruins 
that has come to my knowledge is that in Fonteanive’s Guide 
to the Polygonal Ruins of the Province of Rome; but in the case 
of Norba the author does nothing but repeat Gerhard’s article. 

The study of the plan of Norba confirmed me in my opinion 
that the cities of Latium represented an entirely distinct civ- 
‘lization from the Etruscan. The arrangement of the Etruscan 
city, as is well known, is more or less rectangular, the religious 
consecration of the city involving its division into four quar- 
ters by two streets running at right angles, the Cardo and the 
Decumanus, at the intersection of which the priest stood at 
the time of the consecration. ‘There is no trace of this funda- 
mental characteristic at Norba: the streets do not run at 
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right angles, the ground-plan, instead of being rectangular, 
approaching as closely to the circle as the conformation of 
the ground will allow. This curvilinear ground-plan and the 
irregular lines of streets are equally characteristic of the other 
cities of the Volscian League, and are also to be found in 
certain cities of Etruria whose foundation is attributed by 
tradition, not to the Etruscans, but to colonists of Greek 
descent. To those who object to giving so high an antiquity 
to Norba and the other cities of this region, one can urge not 
only the architectural evidence, but the fact that, among the 
few objects thus far found in tombs at Norba and Cora, noth- 
ing has come to light that can be attributed with certainty 
to a period later than T50 B.c, 

Even if we are not permitted to carry on excavations, the 
results of our topographical study of Norba will be extremely 
interesting, because we have ascertained the general plan of 
the city, the lines of the paved streets with their raised side- 
walks, the system of furnishing each house with a well, con- 
structed like the Mycenaean tholoi and connected with an 
immense general cistern on the slope of the acropolis, the 
ground-plan of the various classes of public and private struct- 
ures, and the form and material of the roadways leading to 
the city. The illustrative material which we have prepared 
is very complete. The plan of Norba has been made so 
large as to give accurate measurements of every structure. 
A general cross-section gives the relation of the different 
parts of the city in elevation. There is a perspective view of 
one end of the city toward the plain, with the approaches, the 
road-bed, gate, walls, and temple hill; many excellent water- 
color and pen-and-ink sketches of the walls, and separate 
sections and ground-plans of several of the structures, have 
also been prepared. More than fifty photographic negatives 
were made. by Lucchetti and other photographers. All this 
material will be ample to illustrate whatever publication the 
School may wish to issue. 

During the course of the preliminary work Comm. Barnabei 
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came up to Norba to see what was being done, bringing with 
him the entire government Archaeological Commission, in- 
cluding Cozza, Pasqui, Borsari, and others. They all expressed 
themselves as wonderfully impressed by the city and as very 
much pleased with the quality of the survey. This favorable 
impression was, | may say, confirmed after my presentation of 
the completed results at a meeting of the German Institute, 
when my report was said to be the most fully illustrated com- 
munication ever made to the Institute. At the time of their 
visit I entertained the Commission at dinner in the great cistern. 
At its close, Comm. Barnabei informed me that while there 
was no desire to seem obstructive, the Ministry wished to have 
complete monopoly of excavating the necropolis of Norba, to 
which he looked for the solution of many questions. He 
added, however, that if I should desire to make topographical 
excavations within the city, he should be pleased to see that 
permission was granted ; also, in case the Government should 
excavate the necropolis, I should be given free access to the 
excavations at all times, and should be allowed to make scientific 
use of the material discovered. 

After this visit it seemed needless to adhere to my original 
plan of making a preliminary report to the Ministry before 
asking for permission to excavate, and relying on Comm. 
Barnabei's favorable attitude, Professor Hale and I made a 
joint request to be allowed to make topographical tasti 
(‘probings”) in Norba. Before this request was presented 
Comm. Barnabei informed me, as a modification of his former 
offer, that I should be allowed to do this work only at the 
expense of the Ministry and under the supervision of one of 
its inspectors. The answer to our formal request, however, 
was a refusal; the reason given being that no foreign school 
could be allowed to undertake such work, which came within 
the duties of the Government itself. 

In order to find some compensation for this partial and 
perhaps only temporary check at Norba, I decided to extend 
operations to the other cities of the Volscian League. I thus 
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studied the sites of Cora, Setia, Privernum, Anxur-Terracina, 
and Cireeii. I made, with the assistance of Sig. Cirilli, the plans 
of the first two of these cities, and hope that the Committee of 
the School will be in favor of completing the plans of the other 
. cities, the comparative study of which is extremely interesting. 

The most important result of the explorations outside of 
Norba was the discovery of a network of ancient pre-Roman 
military roads, which join together all these cities of the 
Volscian league. ‘Starting at Norba, where their lines are 
the clearest, I followed a series of roads leading from each 
of its gates and sometimes dividing into two or more branches 
at a certain distance from the city. We first surveyed all the 
roads in the immediate vicinity of Norba and made a careful 
study of their construction. The many lines of walls that 
had been noticed outside of the city along the side of the 
mountain had never been identified as sustaining walls of 
roads. They rise at certain points to a height of eight to 
twelve feet, and are in a rougher form of the same polygonal 
construction used in the city walls. Starting at the gate which 
led toward Cora, we were able to follow the road almost with- 
out interruption as far as ancient Cora itself. Its line of 
ramps winds down the Norba hillside in such a way as to give 
quite easy grades. The structure of the road-bed is of great 
solidity. It is always more than four metres in width and 
formed of superposed layers of stone, the larger unbroken stone 
being at the bottom and covered by layers continually decreas- 
ing in size until a sort of macadam roadway is reached at the 
surface. The structure is clearly visible at a point just out- 
side the gate, where a section of it is broken away. The 
road-bed has become almost as hard as concrete, and can be re- 
moved in sections without crumbling. As a general rule these 
roads are flanked by a double wall on each side, —a lower, 
retaining wall of considerable height (sometimes twelve feet 
high), and an upper wall of no considerable height, which 1s 
sometimes omitted, as it serves mainly to mark the limit of 
the road. As these roads are built usually on rocky ground 
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along the side of the steep mountain slope, it was necessary 
to provide against washouts. For this purpose protecting 
walls were built in lines parallel to the road, both above and 
below it, to prevent the carrying down of loose material 
and the undermining of the foundations of the road. ‘There 
are sometimes as many as four such parallel lines of wall. 

The roads which I discovered do not all belong to the same 
period. ‘The earliest seem to date from the first great agri- 
cultural development of the Volscian cities during the eighth 
century B.c., at about the time of the foundation of Rome. 
This is probably the date of the earliest of the roads leading 
from Norba and especially of that communicating with Cora. 
These earliest roads never descend to the plain below, except 
when it is necessary to place the mountain-city in communica- 
tion with the cities of the plain, as is the case with the road 
leading from Norba across the upper corner of the Pontine 
plain in the direction of Satricum. The later among these 
groups of roads, those connecting Setia with Privernum and 
Privernum with Anxur-Terracina, more readily abandon the 
hillsides for the plain and approximate more closely to the 
plan of Roman roads of the period of the Claudian Via Appia. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the cities, the roads are 
more carefully constructed and are bounded by walls approach- 
ing, in the carefulness of their construction, the quality of the 
city walls themselves. Their carefully constructed ascending 
ramps are sometimes broken up, at a short distance below the 
city, by small terraces with projecting bastions. 

Along the line of the ancient roads we find series of interest- 
ing constructions of various kinds. About midway between 
each of two neighboring cities is in each case an esplanade of 
considerable size, fortified by a bastion and jutting out from 
the mountain road over the plain. Possibly these bastions were 
for the defence of the road and to protect the inhabitants of 
the neighboring payi in case of sudden predatory incursions. 

Other constructions, of a somewhat later date and belonging 
to the third, fourth, and even the fifth manner of polygonal 
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masonry, are found in the neighborhood of the later roads along 
the plain. One of these groups discovered by Sig. Cirilli in 
the vicinity of Cora, near the road leading to Norba, has the 
appearance of a small settlement (payus). And this was un- 
doubtedly the ease with other groups of structures further south. 
These roads seem to be earlier than the fifth century B.c. or ina 
few cases belong at the latest to this century, and they differ from 
the earliest of the known Roman roads of the following century. 

In carrying on this investigation, I made a preliminary survey, 
or rather a voyage of discovery, with Sig. Cirilli. After we 
had made out in detail the line from Cora to Norba we under- 
took the discovery of the roads leading from Norba to Setia, 
Privernum, and Anxur. This excursion took six days of tramp- 
ing over the mountain sides, in which we did not even follow 
the goat-paths. It was necessary to find and examine every 
stone which did not appear to be in its natural position, for 
the roads were so exposed that after more than two thousand 
years of disuse they were almost entirely washed away and we 
were continually losing track of their direction. 

After the preliminary survey, I set two engineers, Sig. Cirilli 
and Sig. Corseri, at work with their surveying apparatus ; they 
used as a basis for their work the largest topographical maps of 
the Italian military staff, which I caused to be enlarged by 
draughtsmen. ‘This was along and tedious piece of work, requir- 
ing the greatest care. It was completed for the sections Norba- 
Cora and Norba-Setia. It remains for the Managing Committee 
to decide whether it shall be continued as far as Terracina. 

During the course of this study I investigated the ancient 
sites. ‘The most important results were the discovery of a large 
settlement or pagus at the foot of the mountain in the plain of 
Privernum, connected with a mountain road leading to Setia. I 
also became persuaded that the supposed site of the ancient 
Privernum in the plain below the present Piperno was occupied 
only after the Roman conquest, when the site was changed, and 
that the earlier pre-Roman city must be sought elsewhere. 

Of far more importance was the study of the site of the 
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ancient Circeii on the promontory which was formerly the 
island of Circe. The extensive ruins which still remain there 
are very unusual in their grouping and arrangement; and 
their character and relationship have been a matter of much 
dispute. I believe that the ancient city was built near the 
waters edge a8 a seaport —I traced part of its circuit — 
and that it was connected by an immense broad raised cause- 
way, unique in character, fortified by high walls, and lead- 
ing up to a citadel or acropolis which rose high above the city 
and outside of its limits upon the rocky hill at the southern 
extremity of the island. This acropolis, of rectangular form, 
has been usually supposed to be the city itself. The third 
element, in this group of three, is the primitive sanctuary of 
Circe, the famous temple rebuilt at various times, which 
crowns the summit of the highest peak on the promontory, 
toward the centre of the mountain. These ruins at Circeil 
were the first to attract, early in the century, the attention of 
the archaeologist Dodwell, who then started an investigation 
of this entire class of monuments that resulted in the craze for 
« Pelasgic ” monuments which marked the first thirty years of 
this century. They are unique in character, and it is desirable 
that the School should have a survey made of them. 

It seems to me that it is chiefly by such original work, under- 
taken each year, that our School can attain to a high position 
among similar institutions, and justify the money and energy 
employed in establishing it. 

My work in the Volscian hills was continued well into the 
month of July. Sig. Piernovelli was then completing the copies 
of the casts of the Beneventum arch for American museums, 
after the original set from which they were to be taken had 
been brought from Beneventum to Rome. Supervision of this 
final part of the work and arrangements for the packing and 
shipping of the casts to America kept me in Rome until August 
22 through nearly all the hot season. 

ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Jn., Associate Director. 

Prixcerox Uxiversity, 
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[Poares [V-VIIT] 


To the Members of the Inatitute : 


The Council of the Institute, at a special meeting held in 
New York on January 30, 1897, received, and reluctantly 
accepted, the resignation of its President. Mr. Low had indi- 
cated at previous meetings his desire to relinquish his office 
as President, for reasons whose force appealed to the Council; 
but it had been loath to deprive the Institute of his great ser- 
vices, At its annual meeting, held in New York on May 8, 
1897, the Council entered upon its minutes the following vote : 


“In accepting the resignation by President Low of the office of President 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, the Council desires to place upon 
its records the expression of its deep regret that he should find it Necessary 
to leave the position which he has filled with great distinction for the past 
seven years, and, also, of its warm appreciation of the value and importance 
of the services which he has rendered to the Institute during this term. 

“It recognizes gratefully the fidelity and ability with which, while bur- 
dened with other high official duties, he has conducted the affairs and pro- 
moted the interests of the Institute, and, as a token of its estimate of the 
worth of his work in behalf of the Institute, it requests him to allow his 
name to stand upon the list of the officers of the Institute as one of its 
Honorary Presidents, 

“Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to send a copy of this Minute 
to President Low.” 


At the annual meeting the Council also requested Professor 


C. E. Norton, the founder and first President of the Institute. 
American Journal of Archacology, Recon Series, Journal of the eo 
Archaeological Institute of Ameria, Vol. 1 (150T), No. 2, 
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to accept the office of Honorary President, an office which it 
had just created. The services of Professor Norton and Presi- 
dent Low embrace a period of eighteen years. The former 
presided over the work of the Institute from its foundation in 
1879 to 1889; the latter, from 1890 to 1896. These gentlemen, 
by long and distinguished service, have won the right to be 
released from active duty; but the Institute is still assured, by 
their acceptance of the newly created office, of their continued 
interest in its work, and it will still be able to avail itself of 
their counsel and advice on all questions of large importance. 

At the meeting held on January 50, the Council received 
also Mr. W. H. H. Beebe’s resignation of the offices of Record- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer of the Institute. At the request 
of the Council, however, Mr. Beebe consented to continue to 
perform the duties of these offices until his successor should 
be chosen at the annual meeting. At that meeting, by formal 
vote, the Council expressed to him its thanks for the fidelity 
and efficiency of his discharge of the offices which he had held 
during the previous seven years. 

The thanks of the Council were subsequently officially ex- 
pressed to the Trustees of Columbia University for their cour- 
tesy in putting at the disposal of the Council and of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools at Athens and in Rome, 
for many years, the use of their room in Columbia University. 

The Couneil has the honor to lay before the members of the 
Institute the second volume in the Classical Series of the 
Papers of the Institute, Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke's Report 
on the Investigations at Aasos in 1882 and 1883, with an Ap- 
pendix on the Relations of Modern to Ancient Life. The first 
volume in this Series was Mr. Clarke's Report on the Investi- 
gations at Assos mm 1881. The work of the expedition to 
Assos, the first exploration and excavation of a classical site 
undertaken by the Institute, was finished in 1883, and Mr. 
Clarke at once began the preparation of his final Report. He 
intended that this should be a complete account of the results 
achieved by the expedition. and the present volume amply 
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shows with what skill and thoroughness he had planned his 
Report. But circumstances beyond his control have prevented 
its completion, and the Council has finally determined to pub- 
lish so much of the Report as Mr. Clarke has been able to 
finish. It regrets that it is not able to lay before the members 
of the Institute a full account of the results of this noteworthy 
expedition, but it does not feel justified in longer withholding 
from students of classical antiquity so important a contribu- 
tion to knowledge. The facts thus briefly narrated are stated 
more fully in the sympathetic Introductory Note to the volume 
written by Professor Norton, the President of the Institute at 
the time of the expedition. 

A considerable part of the cost of the printing of the volume 
has been defrayed by a gift for the purpose, made long since by 
the Boston Society of Architects, to whom the Council would 
again express grateful acknowledgment of its indebtedness. 

The volume contains eighty-four cuts and plates, designed 
to illustrate the text, but these constitute only a small part of 
the illustrative material furnished by the staff of the expedi- 
tion, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Francis H. Bacon, and Mr. Robert 
Koldewey. The best mode of publication of the important 
drawings and photographs made during the excavations of 
1881, 1882, and 1885, has often been the subject of careful con- 
sideration by the Council. This material has recently been 
edited by Mr. Bacon with great skill and patience, with the 
assistance of Mr. Koldewey, who came from Europe for the 
purpose in the autumn of 1896, Of this undertaking, rendered 
more difficult by the lapse of fourteen years since the drawings 
were made, Mr. Bacon writes: 


“We have arranged the enormous mass of notes, drawings, ete., and 
have agreed on the way in which each should be published. My plan is 
to publish carefully and completely the exact ‘facts’ about Assos, with 
photographs and descriptive notes, eschewing theories and avoiding all 
discussion of historical questions. The book, therefore, will consist almost 
entirely of plans and illustrations. Mr. Millet, of the J. B. Millet Pub- 
lishing Company, has undertaken to publish and distribute the book, and 
he will issue a prospectus in the autumn of 1897, As now planned, the 
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book will consist of about 150 folio plates, with text on fly-leaves opposite, and 
will be issued in parts. For all this, the Institute undertakes no pecuniary 
obligation. My own interest in the matter is a desire to see published the 
principal work of my youth, and a feeling that the public will be interested 
in seeing how a provincial Greek city really looked.” 


The five plates appended to this Report, which of necessity 
have been reduced in size, illustrate the charm and scientific 
value of this publication (PLATEs IV-VITI). Its cost, in folio, 
is unfortunately too great to be met directly by a subvention 
from the treasury of the Institute, but the Council will lend 
Mr. Bacon all the assistance within its power. The members 
of the Institute cannot but feel a lively and personal interest 
in the speedy issue of this important work. It will be sold by 
subscription, and the well-known ability of Mr. Millet gives 
assurance of its satisfactory publication. The Couneil within 
a short time will lay the prospectus before the members of the 
Institute, and will then more fully state the claims of the 
undertaking on their consideration. 

The publication of the results of the excavations at the Ar- 
give Heraeum presents a similar problem, The first considera- 
tion of this problem belongs by right and duty to the Managing 
Committee of the School at Athens. The Institute contributed, 
it is true, to these excavations and their preliminary publica- 
tion the sum of 35750, but, following the settled policy which 
experience proves to be wise and which is now embodied in 
the Regulations of the Institute, the Council, while aiding the 
undertakings of the Schools so far as it is able, leaves their 
management to their respective Committees. The following 
Report was made to the Council at its last annual meeting by 
a committee consisting of Professor Ware, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Professor Wright, of Harvard University, and Mr. Edward 
L. Tilton, of New York: 

* At the meeting of the Managing Committee of the American School of 
(Classical Studies at Athens, on the 5th of May, 1596, the undersigned were 
appointed a committee to prepare and recommend to the Council of the 
Institute a scheme for the publication of the results of the excavations at 
Assos and at Argos. The excavations at Assos were undertaken directly 
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by the Institute during the years 1881-83, The excavations at Argos were 
carried on through the medium of the School at Athens, during the years 
1sg2—05.. 

“It is the opinion of the Managing Committee of the School that these 
undertakings, the earliest and the latest which the Institute has set on foot, 
and the most notable in magnitude and duration, and in the value of their 
results, should be published in similar form, as nearly simultaneously as 
possible, and in a shape suitable to their importance. In both cases a con- 
siderable number of plates of large size will be needed to exhibit adequately 
the results attained. This makes it imperative to issue a volume in folio. 
Smaller plates can of course be included, putting several subjects upon the 
same page. In both cases there will be, besides the drawings, a considerable 
number of photographie illustrations, It has been found that photographs 
made on a comparatively small scale can be enlarged in the printing to suit- 
able size without losing in clearness of definition. 

“In both cases a brief descriptive text should accompany the plates. 
But if in either ease a detailed description or comment is to be made, as 
would certainly be the case with the Argos Expedition, the Committee are 
of opinion that it should not be printed in folio, but should form a separate 
volume in octavo, so as to correspond with the other publications of the 
Institute and of the School, and with the Preliminary Report of the Assos 
Expedition printed in 1883. ‘Text in folio is cumbrous and inaccessible, 
and though a somewhat larger page than that adopted by the Institute 
might, in some respects, be more convenient, it seems likely that more 
would be lost by lack of uniformity in the series than would be gained by 
increase in size. 

“These volumes of text would be entirely, or almost entirely, without 
lustration, as the volumes of plates would be almost entirely without text. 
But this would not prevent the insertion of some of the smaller plates in the 
Journal of the Institute, as one-page or two-page illustrations, if it were 
found desirable. 

“These two volumes of plates, with the accompanying text, would con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to archaeological science. They would be 
works which no important library could be without, and they should com- 
mand a considerable sale among architects and amateurs. We recommend 
that their publication should be undertaken by the Institute, by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, and that the Committee on Publication should be re- 
quested to arrange for this.” 


At a meeting held on May 7, 1897, the Managing Committee 
of the School at Athens referred the question of the best mode 
of publication of the excavations at the Heraeum to its Execu- 
tive Committee ; the report just quoted is now in the hands of 
the Executive Committee of the Council. The two Committees 
will confer on the problems presented by the Heraeum pub- 
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lications, and hope for a satisfactory solution. ‘The Report 
for 1897 of the Professor of Art at the School at Athens 
(p- 117) shows that the descriptive letter-press is nearly 
ready. This will probably be published, in the main, in 
the Journal of the Institute in such form as to admit of its 
subsequent issue in a separate volume or volumes, if that seems 
desirable; the publication of the folio plates presents a question 
of greater difficulty. 

The Council has the pleasure of announcing also the pub- 
lication in the autumn of the present year of the sixth volume 
of the Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. This is a beautifully illustrated volume of varied and 
interesting contents, of which the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School gives an account in the present Re- 
port. The Council welcomes with peculiar satisfaction this 
additional evidence of the fruitful activity of the School. The 
School was founded by the Institute in 1881, but has been 
controlled and directed, with wisdom and success, by its own 
Committee. This handsome yolume happily appears just at 
_the time when the relations of the School to the Institute, 

which have always been harmonious, have been more clearly 
defined, and the bond that unites the two has been made 
closer. 

In its Sixteenth Annual Report the Council recorded the 
conclusion of Professor Halbherr’s explorations in Crete in 
1895-04, and announced the publication of their results in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, Firat Series. After 
long delay, for which Professor Halbherr is not responsible, 
the promise then made is now about to be fulfilled. Two 
articles written by Professor Halbherr, entitled, 


Inscriptions from Various Cretan Cities; 
Christian Inscriptions, — 


will be published, with an Introductory Paper, in the fourth 
number of the eleventh volume of the Journal, which is now 
in press and will be issued immediately. 
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Six other papers continue the series, entitled, 


Epigraphical Researches in Gortyna, by Professor Halbherr: 
Some Cretan Sculptures in the Museum of the Sylogos at Candia, 
by “Professor Halbherr: | 
Note on a Mycenaean Vase and on some Geometric Vases of the 
Syllogos of Candia, by Signor rst ; 
Some Roman Busts in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia, by 
Signor Mariani ; 
Statue of an Asclepiad from Gortyna, by Signor Mariani : 
The Prehistoric Grotto of Miami, by Signor Taramelli, 
These six articles are now in type, and their immediate publi- 
cation in the Journal of the Institute (American Journal of 
Archaeology, Second Series) is announced. ‘The Council is 
indebted to Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr 
College, for valuable aid in preparing these papers for publi- 
cation in English. 
Under date of October 7, 1897, Professor Halbherr writes 
that other articles — with the titles, 


Topographical Researches within the Asclepieum at Lebena, by Pro- 
fessor Halbherr and Signor Taramelli ; 

The Acropolis of Gortyna, by Signor Taramelli; 

Excavations and Researches in the Mycenaean Cemeteries of 
Erganos, Courtes, and Haghios Ilias, by Professor Halbherr ; 

Antiquities discovered at Prinifis and Haghios Ilias, — 


will be sent to the editors of the Journal early in 1898. The 
titles of these articles are provisional; the illustrations, both 
plates and cuts within the text, are ready. 

Additional articles, which will complete the entire series, 
will be prepared in the course of 1898. 

When the American Journal of Archaeology was founded, 
with Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard University, 
as Advisory Editor and Dr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., then of 
Johns Hopkins University, as Managing Editor, the following 
announcement was made in the advertisement prefixed to the 
first volume, published in 1885: “'The American Journal of 
Archaeology and of the History of the Fine Arts is the official 
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organ of the Archaeological Institute of America, and will aim 
to further the interests for which the Institute was founded.” 
Since 1885, beginning in the year when the first volume of the 
Journal was published, the Council has made contributions 
annually to its support; since July 1, 1893, this yearly sub- 
vention has been 31600. 

The publications of the Institute have consisted of Annual 
Reports of the Council, volumes of Papers in the Classical 
Series, volumes of Papers in the American Series, Bulletins, 
and Reports; those of the School at Athens, of Annual Reports 
of the Managing Committee, volumes of Papers, Bulletins, 
and Reports. Since 1888 monographs written by officers or 
students of the School at Athens, consisting chiefly of reports 
of excavations, have first appeared in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, Firat Series, and have subsequently been in- 
eluded in volumes of Papers of the School (volumes V and 
VI). Other monographs written by members of the Institute 
have occasionally appeared in the Journal, and some of these 
have subsequently been reissued separately and included among 
the publications of the Institute. (See Appendix, pp. 105 ff.) 

This plan, which was gradually adopted, and was at first 
adequate, proved in time to be unsatisfactory. It separated 
scientific material that should have been kept together, and 
was unnecessarily expensive. The establishment of the School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, with its immediate need of a 
vehicle for publishing its work, brought under consideration 
the question of the best mode of publication of the work of 
the Institute as a whole, and at its meeting on January 30 the 
Council, on the recommendation of the Executive Committees 
of the two Schools of Classical Studies, determined to begin 
immediately the uniform and regular publication of its Papers, 
Reports, and other documents. This action was subsequently 
confirmed at its annual meeting. 

The new periodical which is to contain these issues will be 
styled, THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, SECOND 
SERIES: THE JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
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oF AMErIcA. It will be conducted by an Editorial Board, 
the members of which will represent the several interests of 
the Institute and the institutions in its eare. The Board con- 
sists of an Editor-in-Chief, chosen by the Council, two edi- 
tors, chosen respectively by the Managing Committees of the 
Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, and a 
fourth editor, chosen by the Council, together with the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and the Chairmen of the Managing 
Committees of the Schools at Athens and in Rome, as honorary 
members. By an arrangement made between the Council and 
the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, the new 
periodical replaces and succeeds the Journal, which after the 
completion of its eleventh volume (1896) makes over its copy- 
right, subscription list, and exchanges. 

The American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, will be 
issued six times a year. It will contain: 


I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute in the fields of Ameri- 
can, Christian, Classical, and Oriental Archaeology ; Papers 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens; 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. 

Il. Proceedings of the Institute; Summaries of Archaeological 
News and Discussions; Classified Bibliography of Current 
Archaeological Literature; Correspondence; Notes and 
Notices, 

III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of 
the Managing Committees of the Schools of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens and in Rome, and of other Committees of the 
Institute. 

TV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing material in general 
supplementary to that of the Reports. 


The Journal will be published —in America and Europe — 
by The Macmillan Company (66, Fifth Avenue, New York), 
who will receive subscriptions, and will keep on sale the sev- 
eral numbers of the Journal. 

The Macmillan Company will have on sale also all former 
publications of the Institute, except such as are out of print. 
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Members of the Institute, by a Regulation of the Institute, 
are entitled to receive the Journal without charge, and copies 
of every number will be sent to them regularly. 

The Council believes that the plan adopted will prove to be 
a satisfactory solution of pressing difficulties. The Institute 
thus acquires a means for the regular and orderly issue of all 
its publications, except special works of unusual size and cost ; 
the close connection of the Schools with the Institute is made 
apparent; the cost of publication is greatly diminished. The 
desirable result last. mentioned will be accomplished partly by 
the concentration of Reports, as in the present number, partly 
by the issue of all publications through a single firm. The 
Journal will be supported by an annual fund derived from 
subscriptions and advertisements, and from contributions made 
by the Institute and by the Schools. In the hands of the gen- 
tlemen who have consented to serve as the Editorial Board, 
Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard University, Professor 
James R. Wheeler, of Columbia University, Professor Allan 
Marquand, of Princeton University, and Professor Harold N. 
Fowler, of Western Reserve University, the Journal is certain to 
maintain a high standard of scientific and literary excellence. 

The Council is able to announce the early publication of the 
six numbers of the Journal of the Institute for 1897. ‘The first 
number, containing the First Annual Report (1895-96) of the 
School in Rome, has already been issued. An entire number 
has been devoted to the interesting account, there given, of the 
founding of the School and of its work during the first year; 
the Second Annual Report of the School is made a part of the 
present issue, and its subsequent Reports will in like manner 
be published in the same number with those of the Council and 
of the School at Athens. The material for the third and fourth 
numbers of the Journal, to contain papers by Professor Halbherr 
and others on the explorations in Crete (see p. 75), is already 
in type. Copy for the remaining numbers is in the hands of the 
editors, and will be sent to press immediately. The transfer 
of the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, was not 
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finally effected until May; the selection of a publisher and the 
drawing of the contract necessarily preceded the publication of 
any number; the determination of the typographical form of 
the Journal involved many delicate and difficult questions 
of detail. In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the 
numbers of the Journal for 1897 should all appear at about 
the same time near the close of the year. In 1898 and there- 
after they will, be issued regularly at intervals of two months, 
unless difficulties now unforeseen occur. 

The Institute possesses a large stock of previous publications, 
which was transferred to The Macmillan Company at the time 
of the signing of the contract. This stock is safely stored 
and has been insured. The plates of previous publications are 
in the keeping of the University Press, at Cambridge, and of 
the Norwood Press, at Norwood. 

In February, 1897, the President received an announcement 
that the French School at Athens would celebrate in April the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, and that this noteworthy 
jubilee, which would be signalized by the presence of learned 
men from all parts of the world, would be made the occasion 
of an International Congress of Classical Archaeologists, that 
might be organized as a permanent association. The Com- 
mittee in charge of this first meeting comprised the Rector of 
the University at Athens, the Ephor General of Antiquities in 
Greece, and the Directors or Secretaries of the five foreign 
Schools of Archaeology in Athens. This Committee expressed 
the hope that each nation might be represented at the Congress 
by its own orator, and the Council unanimously requested 
Professor Allan Marquand, then a professor at the American 
School in Rome, to serve as the representative of the United 
States. In consequence of the grievous political troubles 
through which Greece was then passing, the Congress was 
deferred. The Council subsequently invited Professor Frank 
B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, who was Annual 
Director of the School at Athens in 1888-89, and its chief 
executive officer in 1892-93, and purposed to be again in 
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Greece in the latter part of 1897, to act as the official repre- 
sentative of this country, if the Congress, as was proposed, 
should convene in the autumn. 

The excavations at Corinth were resumed by the Director of 
the School at Athens on April 14, 1897, but, for reasons given 
in his Report (p. 110), were suspended after a week’s work. 
The Council had previously issued an appeal for funds, which 
outlined the plan of future excavations, and .it received in 
response the sum of $1060, This sum was not drawn upon, 
and remains on deposit, at interest, with the Treasurer of the 
School. It will be available for excavations in 1898. The 
Council desires to express to Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Miss Helen Griggs, Mr. James Loeb, and Professor 
Sidney G, Ashmore, its grateful acknowledgment of their 
prompt response to its appeal. No other excavations or explo- 
rations were undertaken by the Institute during the year. 

The Council herewith submits the Reports for 1896-97 of 
the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and in Rome, and the Reports made to these Committees 
for the same period by the Directors and Professors of the 
Schools. The various Annual Reports are now combined in a 
single number and published simultaneously. To these Reports 
are appended lists of names and addresses of persons composing 
the various bodies comprised in the Institute, the Regulations 
of the Institute and of the Schools, the Rules of the Affiliated 
Societies, financial statements, and other matter deemed to be 
of interest to the members of the Institute and patrons of the 
Schools. 

The School at Athens, under the steady, sagacious, and ener- 
getic management of the Chairman of its Committee, pursues 
its even way, strengthening its claims on the confidence of the 
public, and yearly giving fresh evidence of its vigorous and 
useful activity. The narrative of its work in the field of 
excavation between 1886 and 1896, as given in the Report of 
its Managing Committee, presents a striking record of impor- 
tant contributions to knowledge of the antiquities of Greece ; 
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and the long list of the students who have been trained at the 
School and have returned to America to assume, many of them, 
positions of distinction, is indicative of its service to classical 
scholarship in America. 

The establishment of the School in Rome in 1895-96 was an 
event of signal importance. It was founded with a comprehen- 
sive purpose; it seems destined to be a powerful influence in the 
development of the higher education in the United States. An 
interesting account of its establishment is given in the first 
number of the Journal for 1897 by the Chairman of its Manag- 
ing Committee, who, as Chairman of the Committee and Director 
of the School during its first trying year, met the difficulties and 
perplexities that were inevitable to its inception with courage, 
energy, and wisdom. The scholarly activity and scientific 
achievements of the officers and students of the School during 
the brief period that has elapsed since its foundation, as 
recorded in the Reports for 1895-96 and 1896-97, are the best 
guarantee of its future usefulness, and should bring a quick 
response to the appeal of its Managing Committee for aid. 

The establishment of an American School for Oriental Study 
and Research in Palestine, the main object of which should be 
to enable properly qualitied persons to prosecute Biblical, lin- 
guistic, archaeological, historical, and other kindred studies 
and researches under more fayorable circumstances than can be 
secured at a distance from the Holy Land, was suggested by 
the President of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis in his annual address given at Hartford in June, 1895. 
His suggestion was adopted by the Society and a Committee, 
consisting of Professor J. Henry Thayer, Professor Theodore 
F. Wright, and Professor H. G. Mitchell, was appointed to 
formulate the proposal. A circular, which stated the object of 
the School and the plan for its establishment, was subsequently 
issued and widely distributed. In response to this circular 
eleven institutions and individuals pledged each one hundred 
dollars a year for five years to the support of the proposed 
School, The American Oriental Society expressed its warm 
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approval of the enterprise, believing that the existence of such 
a School would give a new impulse to Biblical and Oriental 
scholarship. The subscriptions, however, that had been pledged 
did not seem sufficient to warrant immediate action. 

The purpose and plan of the School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine were laid before the Council of the Insti- 
tute at its last annual meeting by its President. The project 
for the establishment of the School was strongly commended, 
and in the hope that the Institute might be able to render it 
substantial aid at a critical time, the Council voted to appoint 
a committee of two to confer with the Committee in charge of 
the proposed School on the feasibility of its assuming a similar 
relation to the Institute to that held by the Schools at Athens 
andin Rome. The Committee in charge of the School promptly 
accepted the proposal for a conference, and the Council hope 
to be able to report at a later time that some safe plan has been 
devised for the establishment of the School. 

The Council has viewed with serious concern the facts relating 
to the membership of the Institute published in its last Report, 
by which it appears that the total number of members, which 
was 411 in 1586-87 and had risen to T83 in 1890-91, had 
shrunk to 645 in 1895-96. The decrease in membership was 
doubtless due in part to the financial depression that had 
prevailed throughout the country, but the main cause is 
believed to have been the want of proper organization. Nor 
is it surprising that the form of organization which was ade- 
quate in 1884, when the members of the Institute numbered 
only a few more than 200 and there were only three Affiliated 
Societies, not more widely separated than Boston, New York, 
and Baltimore, should not suffice in 1895-96, when the mem- 
bership had been tripled, and the Affiliated Societies numbered 
eleven, and were situated in places often remote one from the 
other. It was obvious that the relations of the Affiliated So- 
cieties to the governing body of the Institute were not so close 
as they should be. At its meeting on January 30, therefore, 
the Council authorized the appointment, by the President, of a 
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special Advisory Committee, to consider recommendations sub- 
mitted by the President or any other member of the Council, 
and to report to the Council, at its annual meeting in May, on 
the: condition of the Institute and to submit proposals for its 
future administration. 

Professor Norton, President Low, and Professors Ware, Sey- 
mour, and Hale, who had all been closely identified with the 
work of the Institute in the past, consented to serve on this 
committee. The President, though not unfamiliar with the 
history of the Institute, made a careful study of its minutes 
and accounts, beginning at the time of its foundation in 1879, 
and addressed letters of inquiry to all the Secretaries and 
Treasurers of the Affiliated Societies. These inquiries related 
chiefly to the mode of the administration of the Affiliated 5So- 
ciety, with special reference to membership; the answers to 
them were full, explicit, and suggestive, and the Council desires 
to express its thanks to these officers for their ready and hearty 
codperation, Fruitful suggestions came independently from 
other members of the Institute. Confidence in the future of 
the Institute and the belief that a remedy for existing evils 
could easily be applied were apparent in all these communica- 
tions. They all manifested a helpful and hopeful spirit. 

The Advisory Committee carefully considered the facts pre- 
sented, and ultimately made recommendations through the 
President to the Council at its annual meeting on May 8. 
These recommendations, so far as they were adopted by the 
Council, are embodied in the revised Regulations, which are 
herewith submitted (Appendix, pp. T4-77). ‘The main purpose 
of the changes instituted can be briefly stated. The indepen- 
dence of the Affiliated Societies and of the Schools at Athens 
and in Rome in the conduct of their own affairs (see Regula- 
tions XI and XVIII) is to be preserved, but both the Societies 
and the Schools are to be brought into closer relation with the 
government of the Institute; and the Council is so reconsti- 
tuted, by an increase in the number of its members, as to 
secure a better informed and more consistent administration of 
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the interests of the Institute asa whole. The Council believes 
that these changes will secure a more effective organization 
of the Institute, and will enlarge the range of its healthful 
activities. 

A statement of these changes follows, for purposes of record, 
with a brief specification of the reasons that influenced the 
Council in making them. 

The administration of the business of the Institute has always 
been committed to the Council. As heretofore constituted, this 
body has consisted solely of members elected by the Affiliated 
Societies. Since the annual meetings of most of the Societies 
have been held in the spring of the year, Councillors have fre- 
quently been elected only a few days before the annual meet- 
ing of the Council. It was inevitable that their knowledge of 
the policy and traditions of the business control of the Institute 
could not be commensurate with their genuine interest in its 
work. This has thrown undue responsibility on the President. 
Further, it has frequently happened, for local reasons that were 
valid, that the President of the Affiliated Society has not been 
chosen to membership in the Council, although he is presum- 
ably the best informed member of his Society in regard to the 
aims and work of the Institute. The Institute, moreover, has 
been singular in entrusting interests so important to so small 
a number of representatives, especially in view of the fact that 
its members are geographically so widely separated. Other 
similar societies transact their business in sessions where the 
body meets as a whole. In 1895-96, the Institute, with a 
membership of 645, was governed by a Council of 22 members, 
Finally, under the previous system, no representatives of special 
important interests have, as such, had seats in the Council. 

Under the new order (Regulation IIT), to the members of 
the Council elected by the Affiliated Societies, according to the 
practice previously in vogue, other members are to be added ex 
officio. These are the ten officers of the Institute with their 
varied and special interests, the Editor-in-chief of the Journal 
of the Institute. the Presidents of the Affiliated Societies, and 
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the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and in Rome. The Affiliated Societies and the Schools 
of Classical Studies have now ex officio representation on the 
Council. The members of the Council, under the new provision, 
will number about forty; but a body of this size is not too 
large for the transaction of such business as comes before the 
Council, if one may judge from the actual experience of the 
Managing Committee of the School at Athens, which has been 
for years a large body but has not proved to be unwieldy. Such 
a Council, however, is too large for the transaction of business 
hy correspondence, and an Executive Committee of five members 
has been established (Regulation V), consisting of the President 
and four other members, to be chosen by him annually. 

The officers of the Institute and of the Council (Regulation 
IV) will hereafter be a President, Honorary Presidents, five 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary. The President 
and Vice-Presidents will be elected at the Annual Meeting of 
the Council and will be eligible for reélection. The Honorary 
Presidents will be former Presidents of the Institute. The 
Treasurer and the Secretary will be chosen by the Council, and 
will hold office at its pleasure. 

The number of Vice-Presidents has been enlarged from one 
to five. The Council will doubtless aim in their election to 
select representatives from different parts of the country. The 
range of choice of President and Vice-Presidents is no longer 
limited to members of the Council, but all members of the 
Institute are now eligible to these offices. 

By a previous regulation (Regulation IT) new members of 
the Institute had to be formally approved by the action of the 
Council. This Regulation proved to be cumbersome. The 
approval of new members, both Life and Annual, now rests 
with the Affiliated Societies. A proposal to reduce the annual 
fee from #10 to 25 was made, but after deliberation the Council 
declined to adopt the measure. Members of the Institute re- 
ceive all regular publications, both of the Institute and of the 
Schools at Athens and in Rome, free of charge; the cost of 
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these nearly equals the amount of the annual fee. The 
reduction of the income of the Institute by one-half would 
seriously cripple its activity and might prove to be a dan- 
gerous step. 

The Regulations have long provided for classes of Honorary 
and Corresponding Members. The list of Honorary Members 
has contained distinguished names,—Brunn, Curtius, Humann, 
Maspero, Mommsen, Newton, Conze, Dennis, de Rossi, Wad- 
dington, Dérpfeld. The number of living Honorary Members 
is limited to ten. The Council now proposes to elect also a class 
of Corresponding Members, never before actually instituted. 
These will be scholars resident in other lands, and it is hoped 
that by this means the Institute will be brought into more 
intimate and friendly relations with similar organizations in 
other countries. 

The Council will hereafter convene for its Annual Meeting 
on the second Saturday in May at ten o'clock in the morning ; 
one-third of the members, present in person or by proxy, con- 
stitutes a quorum (Regulation IX). The meetings of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools in Rome and at Athens 
will be held on the two preceding days in the city where the 
Council is to meet. The relations of the Schools with the 
Institute are now so close that it has become eminently desir- 
able that the different meetings should be held in close connec- 
tion with one another. The President is authorized to invite 
the members of these Committees to attend the meetings of the 
Council. The provision is continued by which special meetings 
of the Institute as a whole for the transaction of business may 
be called. An occasion for such a meeting might easily arise, 
when some important undertaking was proposed whose success 
would be best assured if the general interest of the members 
was roused. The Council has taken significant action in insti- 
tuting an annual meeting of the members of the Institute as a 
whole for the reading and discussion of scientific papers (Reg- 
ulation X). The scientific activity of the Institute has hereto- 
fore been exhibited in its conduct and support of explorations 
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and excavations, in its publications, and through the two foreign 
Schools. The Council believes that the time has come when it 
is well to add to these a regular annual session, to be devoted 
to the discussion of scientific questions. The place of meeting, 
which will probably change from year to year, will be determined 
by the Council. The place and time of the first of these meet- 
ings cannot yet be announced. The meeting probably cannot 
be held in 1897-98. 

The names of all Life Members are hereafter to be printed 
with the Annual Report of the Council, but those of Life 
Members deceased will be starred (Regulation XIIT). Assess- 
ments, subscriptions, and donations may now be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Affiliated Society to which the contributing 
member belongs, as well as to the Treasurer of the Institute 
(Regulation XV). <A former Regulation permitted them to be 
paid to any member of the Council. The Regulation relating 
to the time of payment of annual dues has been so changed as 
to prescribe that Annual Members who have failed to pay their 
dues for two consecutive years shall, unless special action be 
taken by the Affiliated Society to the contrary, be dropped 
from the list of the Institute (Regulation XV). The finan- 
cial year closes for all branches of the Institute on the last day 
of August. All annual dues received by the Treasurers of the 
Affiliated Societies have heretofore been paid over to the Treas- 
urer of the Institute, who has held ten per cent of the sum 
received subject to the call of the Treasurer of the Society. 
This Regulation has been found to prescribe a tortuous mode 
of accomplishing the object in view. Hereafter the Treasurer 
of the Society will reserve for local expenses ten per cent of 
the dues received by him, and turn over any balance that 
remains at the end of the year to the general funds of the 
Institute (Regulation XV1). 

The Report of the Council is hereafter to be made, in behalf 
of the Council, by the President (Regulation VI). It is fur- 
ther provided that all members of the Institute shall receive 
copies of all its regular publications (Regulation XVII) free 
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of charge. Amendments to the Regulations may be proposed 
by any three members of the Council at any annual meeting; 
these amendments require for adoption the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of the members of the Council present and voting 
(Regulation XIX). 

Finally, a new Regulation (Regulation XVIT) has been 
adopted defining the relations of the Schools at Athens and in 
Rome to the Institute. This Regulation states in part rela- 
tions which had gradually been developed in the administration 
of the School at Athens, but it contains also new provisions 
intended to strengthen the bonds which unite the Schools to 
the Institute. 

The preceding statement records all changes made in the 
Regulations. 

A new seal has been designed for the Institute, which differs 
in size and device from the seal formerly in use. For this the 
Institute is indebted to the courtesy and skill of Mrs. H. 
Whitman, the President of the Boston Society, to whom the 
Council desires to express its sincere thanks. 

Hereafter each person who becomes a member of the Insti- 
tute will receive a certificate of membership, which will record 
the date of election, and will be signed by the President of 
the Affiliated Society of which he becomes a member and by 
the President of the Institute. 

The Affiliated Societies, with two exceptions, have held their 
Annual Meetings in the spring of the year. At these meetings 
they have elected their officers and their representatives in the 
Council. ‘This arrangement, for reasons which have already 
been stated, proved unsatisfactory ; and by direction of the 
Council, the President proposed to the Affiliated Societies, in 
April, 1897, that their annual meetings should be held in the 
autumn. This proposal has been accepted by all the Societies 
that have as yet been able to take action, and the date agreed 
upon is likely to be some day in the first week of November. 
Under this arrangement, the elected members of the Council 
will hereafter be chosen at least six months before the annual 
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meeting of that body. The officers of the Societies will be 
furnished, in time for use at their annual meetings, with a full 
and detailed account, not previously made public, of the work of 
all branches of the Institute during the year then past, and an 
outline of its plans, so far as these have been formed, for the 
coming year. New publications of the Institute will, at this 
time, be laid before the members. 

All the Societies have found it interesting and desirable 
to offer lectures on archaeological and kindred subjects to 
their members and friends, but they have often found it diffi- 
cult to make proper provision for this. A course of such lect- 
ures will ultimately be provided each year by the Council, 
and any Society that so desires will be addressed at different 
times in the course of the winter on subjects of interest to its 
members. 

The Council has received requests for the formation of two 
new Societies. It welcomes these proposals and hopes to put 
them into effect. Under the regulations, a Society may be 
established, by vote of the Council, whenever ten members of 
the Institute associate themselves for this purpose. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that it is not wise to establish a Society 
unless the conditions are such as to assure it a continued and 
vigorous existence. It is not imperative that a Society should 
be large; it is important that its members should take an 
active interest in the purpose for which the Institute was 
founded, the promotion and direction of archaeological investi- 
gation and research. Many undertakings, especially in the 
attractive field of American Archaeology, might be engaged in 
by local Societies, without great outlay, which would directly 
fulfil this purpose. Incidentally, such an enterprise would 
rouse local pride and interest, and strengthen the Society 
that promoted it. In earlier years the Institute undertook 
important investigations in Mexico and the Southwestern 
United States. Five volumes in the American Series of the 
Papers of the Institute record investigations made by Mr. Ban- 
delier in this field, under the auspices of the Institute, that 
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are of great historical and archaeological value. The Council 
hopes to resume explorations in America, and at its last meet- 
ing appointed a Committee to take this important matter into 
special consideration. It would welcome the active coépera- 
tion of any of the Societies. 


For the Councrt. 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, President. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAG-— 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit to you the Reports 
for 1896-97 of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, of the Director of the School, 
Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, of the Professor of Art, Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, and of the Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature, Professor J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, of Amherst College. 

Within the last academic year the renowned and hospitable 
city and land in which our School has its home have wit- 
nessed scenes of enthusiastic and devoted patriotism and of 
great humiliation and distress. Our sympathy for Greece is 
too deep for words, and this Report is not the proper place 
for expressions of regret that the people who were striving for 
the freedom and honor of their kindred, as true sons of hon- 
ored sires, maintaining the ties which have been recognized 
for nearly three millenniums, should not have found strong 
friends for their support and defence. The regular work of 
the School was interrupted during this time only as quiet 
research was found difficult or impossible in the midst of 
war's alarums. Dr. Dérpfeld’s archaeological tours through 
Peloponnesus and among the islands of the Aegean Sea, were 
necessarily abandoned, and thus one of the greatest special 
privileges of our students, which they have enjoyed for nearly 
a decade, was withdrawn for the year. The School’s excava- 
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tions at Corinth were stopped after about a week of activity ; 
the call to arms was peremptory for the workmen. Miss Boyd, 
one of the students of the School, abandoned her plan of com- 
peting for one of the fellowships in the examination in May, 
and went to Thessaly as a volunteer nurse. In that service 
she gained distinction (for which she did not seek), and grati- 
fied the friends of our School by her spirit and her skill. 

Professor Waldstein reports marked progress in the prepara- 
tion for publication of the results of the excavations at the 
Argive Heraeum. He was Director of the School from 1888 
to 1892, and Professor of Art from 1892 to 1897. As he 
closes his connection with the School, in these relations, the 
Managing Committee, recognizing the fact that he was a chief 
agent in securing for it friends, influence, and reputation as 
a scientific institution, desires to record once more its high 
appreciation of the energy, skill, and tact with which he has 
conducted its work in Greece. 

Professor Richardson has been reélected Director of the 
School for a term of five years,—from 1898 to 1903,—and thus 
has received the strongest expression of confidence which the 
Committee of the School could bestow. 

The Managing Committee has been glad to secure the ser- 
vices of Professor Alfred Emerson, of Cornell University, a 
distinguished archaeologist, as Professor of Archaeology for 
the year 1897-98. 

Dr. J. C, Hoppin, who has been connected with the School 
since 1893, has been elected Lecturer on Greek Ceramics for 
1897-98. He was Dr. Waldstein’s chief assistant during the 
last campaign of excavation at the Argive Heraeum, and has 
been engaged in the laborious task of preparing for publication 
the fragments of pottery which were there found. His studies 
have combined theory and practice, in Greece and in Munich. 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
have fitted him to give peculiarly valuable instruction in this 
subject to the students of our School. 

As was announced in the last report of this Committee, Pro- 
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fessor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, will be 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the School 
during the year 1898-99. 

Professor W. M. Sloane, of Princeton University, on accept- 
ing a professorial chair at Columbia University, withdrew from 
the Managing Committee of this School, of which he had been 
a member since 1882. Professor Samuel R. Winans has been 
elected to succeed him as representative of Princeton Univer- 
sity on this Committee. 

Professor George E. Howes, of the University of Vermont, 
has been elected a member of the Managing Committee as 
representative of that institution. 

By vote of the Committee, the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute has been made a member ex officto of our body, 
and thus we welcome to our number Professor John H. Wright, 
of Harvard University. 

Our Managing Committee has grown to be a large body, 
but it has increased so gradually and by the addition of such 
homogeneous elements, and its aim has been so steady and 
concentrated, that no inconvenience has been felt from its 
increased size. In recent years the Executive Committee has 
been called to act only at rare intervals, and chiefly to perform 
routine business which could be transacted by a unanimous 
vote; all important and difficult questions have been reserved 
for the action of the entire Managing Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee has been of convenience, however, and may 
be of greater importance hereafter, in case of an unexpected 
emergency, since the Managing Committee has voted to hold 
but one regular meeting each year. This annual meeting will 
be held in New York City on the Friday before the second 
Saturday in May, the day preceding the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Institute, and following the meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome. Most questions of detail 
which oceupied the time of the earlier meetings of the Com- 
mittee have now been settled by precedents, and copies of 
the Director's preliminary report, which in former years has 
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been laid before the Committee at its meeting in November, 
will hereafter be sent to the members of the Committee in 
print. Our Committee is now so large, and its members live 
so far apart, that two meetings each year, with full attendance, 
cannot be expected. 

With deep sorrow I record the sudden death, on the 4th of 
August of the present year, of Frederic De Forest Allen, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in Harvard University, who served 
this School as Director during one of its early and critical 
years, 1885-86. In spite of the fact that this year was to 
him one of heaviest affliction, — his only then living child died 
in Athens,—and that his health was such as to preclude 
his undertaking the archaeological researches and explorations 
which he had planned, his work in Greece was exact and con- 
scientious, like everything which he ever undertook. With 
Mr. Fearn he conducted skilfully the negotiations with the 
Greek Government which ended in the gift to the School of 
the plot of ground on the slope of Mt. Lycabettus, on which 
the School's building has stood for more than ten years. His 
choice of the rural theatre at Thoricus as the site of the first 
excavations to be undertaken by the School was eminently 
wise. With the small amount of money at command —less 
than five hundred dollars was spent there in the excavations 
of two years—no extensive work could be done, but yet an 
important service was rendered to archaeological science. In 
the spring of 1886 noted Greek archaeologists were in igno- 
rance of the very existence of the ruins of this little provincial 
theatre; in the most recent discussions, however, of the Greek 
theatre of the fifth and fourth centuries n.c. Dr. Dorpfeld 
assigns an important place to its evidence, and Professor 
Robert of Halle draws further inferences from it. If Pro- 
fessor Allen’s health had not prevented him from continuing 
the personal supervision of these excavations at Thoricus, he 
might have discovered the ruins of still earlier structures, 
for he was not one to resign willingly the exploration of 
such a district, and would have been quick to see the evi- 
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dence for the existence of the beehive tomb which has been 
found near there since 1886. 

Here we may review with interest the work of this School 
in conducting excavations. In the spring of 1886, Professor 
Allen expended 2516.35 in excavations at Thoricus. During 
the School year 1886-87, Professor D'Ooge expended $452.49 
at Thoricus and at Sicyon. In 1887-88, Professor Merriam 
expended 288.50 for excavations at Sicyon and a like amount 
(#288.13) for work at Icaria —in all $576.43. In the autumn 
of 1888, Professor Tarbell expended $163.91 for the comple- 
tion of the work at Icaria. In all, the excavations at Icaria 
cost $452.04. In the spring of 1889, Dr. Waldstein conducted 
excavations at Plataea, Anthedon, and Thisbe, at a cost of 
$392. On. February 19, 1890, excavations were begun on the 
site of Plataea, under the direction of Dr. Waldstein, and were 
closed on March 12. The expenses of this campaign were 
defrayed from contributions and collections of Dr. Lamborn 
and Mr. Wesley Harper, and no report of the cost was made 
to the Committee. On February 1, 1891, Dr. Waldstein left 
Athens for another campaign in Eretria, whither he had been 
preceded by a few days by Mr. Fossum, a member of the School, 
who was sent to make preliminary arrangements. These 
excavations closed on March 20, but the work had not been 
continuous, since many days were lost on account of bad 
weather. The cost of this work was #500. In January, 1892, 
the excavations at Eretria were resumed for a brief season 
under Professor Poland, and in March some digging was done 
by Dr. Waldstein’s direction in Sparta; but the main work of 
the year in this department was at the Argive Heraeum. To 
this work of exploration and excavation the Archaeological 
Institute appropriated $2500, and Dr. Waldstein'’s detailed 
account of this undertaking was published in the Thirteenth 
Report of the Institute. Again, in 1893, the Council of the 
Institute appropriated #2500 for the continuance (and, it was 
hoped, completion) of this work at the Heraeum. The impor- 
tance and extent of these excavations proved to be greater 
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than had been anticipated. Supposing this work to have been 
finished, the Council of the Institute granted only 2500 for the 
excavations of the School in 1894, According to Dr. Wald- 
stein’s estimates, #4000 additional was needed for the comple- 
tion of the work at the Heraeum, and this was provided, 
Mrs. Clark and Dr. Hoppin generously contributing $1200 of 
this sum. Under Dr. Richardson's direction, 71000 additional 
was expended in further excavations at Eretria, of which 3500 
was given by a member of the School. In the spring of 1896, 
Dr. Richardson began excavations at Corinth,— the most 
extensive field yet undertaken by the School,— and expended 
rather more than the sum of $1500 appropriated for this use, 
under his direction, by the Archaeological Institute, but did 
not expend all the money which had been contributed by 
others, and which was ready for service this year. But this 
spring (1897) our excavations were of less consequence than 
the cause of Greece, and little was accomplished in the week's 
work, for which about 3100 was expended. More than a thou- 
sand dollars was raised by the Council of the Institute for the 
Corinthian excavations, and was ready for the resumption of 
the work this antumn, if circumstances had been favorable. In 
all, the School has expended more than #15,000 for excavations, 
of which about half has been granted for the purpose by the 
Council of the Institute. Certain sums for special explorations 
have not passed through the treasury of the School, and hence 
cannot be exactly reckoned, though the supervision of the work 
was in the hands of the Director. Three theatres have been 
uncovered by the School,—at Thoricus, Sicyon, and Eretria. 
Two of these are of unusual interest, and that at Sicyon is 
unique as yet in some particulars. The sites of two Attic 
demes have been determined, — Icaria and Plotheia, — of which 
the former was the early home of the Athenian drama. But by 
far the most important of all the excavations of the School yet 
accomplished is that of the Argive Heraeum, the most noted 
seat in Greece of the worship of Hera. 

The main reasons for the conduct of excavations by the 
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School have been stated in previous Reports. Not only are new 
facts discovered by this work, and light thrown upon dark 
questions in classical archaeology, but fresh material is pro- 
vided for the use of our students that affords them good oppor- 
tunities and urgent stimulus for original investigation. The 
site of ancient Corinth on which the School began excavations 
in 1896 is of great importance, and the Director's success in 
determining in the first season the situation of the theatre 
and the agera augurs well for the future. As the Director 
reminds us, this is an undertaking which can be prosecuted 
most economically on a large scale, and we trust that the 
necessary money will be provided. 

The Sixth Volume of Papers of the School is published this 
autumn. It contains 446 pages of text and 25 plates, — more 
than any of its predecessors. Fifty-six pages are devoted to 
Papers supplementary to Volume V, having to do with the exca- 
vations at Sicyon and at Plataea. One hundred and fifty pages 
are occupied with the excavations and discoveries at Eretria, 
1891-95, of which 50 pages are concerned with the theatre. 
The account of the excavations at Sparta in 1893 fills 19 pages. 
Nearly 70 pages are occupied by the papers on the excavations 
and discoveries at the Argive Heraeum. Nearly 150 pages are 
filled by miscellaneous papers, of which the longest are by 
Professor Capps, on the Chorus in the Later Greek Drama, and 
Professor Pickard, on Dionysus é& Adurace, while one of the 
most important is the publication by the Director of a Sacrifi- 
cial Calendar from the Epakria. The Committee believes the 
volume will be valued, although its contents have been pub- 
lished earlier in the American Journal of Archaeology, Firat 
Series, and are thus familiar to the members of the Institute. 

The arrangement made by the Council in January last for 
the publication of the Journal of the Institute met with the 
hearty approval of our Committee at its meeting in May. 
Professor James RK. Wheeler was chosen to represent this 
School on the editorial board of the Journal. 

By the new arrangement for the publication of the Papers 
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of the School the duties of our Committee on Publication 
ceased. Our thanks are due to its chairman, Professor Perrin, 
for his able services in an office which involves much labor 
without recognition except from afew who appreciate its toil 
and importance. 

Professor Perrin has consented to retain the care of the 
School’s collection of lantern-slides for lending or duplicating 
to order. His recent catalogue enumerates 105 views of mon- 
uments and natural scenery in Athens and vicinity, 95 general 
views in Greece, 59 views of Greek sculpture, 37 of terra cotta 
figurines, ete., 15 of temples, 22 of theatres,— 371 in all. The 
collection itself is not designed to include subjects which can 
be readily obtained from ordinary dealers in lantern-slides, but 
rather to supplement these with unusual and commonly inac- 
cessible subjects, or with views which specially illustrate the 
work of the School. Arrangements have been made, however, 
for furnishing to order slides from any designated and acces- 
sible subject. 

The Committee of the School has directed that all its publi- 
cations shall hereafter be in charge of The Macmillan Company. 

Professor White has resigned the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, an office which he filled with rare 
judgment and ability, and Professor B. I. Wheeler has been 
chosen to sueceed him in this place. 

The Committee takes pleasure in reporting that by the will 
of the late Mrs. Eliza W. 5. P. Field, of Philadelphia, the 
School receives one thousand dollars, of which the income is 
to accumulate until with the principal it shall form a sum suffi- 
cient in the opinion of the Trustees of the School to endow a 
scholarship in the name of her late husband. 

A friend of the School, who prefers that the gift should 
remain anonymous, has generously supplied the means for 
granting a third fellowship for the year 1897-98. The Manag- 
ing Committee welcomes the gift, believing that these fellow- 
ships are of high importance for the encouragement of advanced 
study and research in the field of Classical Archaeology. 
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The Committee on Fellowships makes the following report 
for the award of fellowships for 1897-98 : 


Examinations were held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, May 20, 
21, and 22, at Athens, Greece; Halle, Germany; and Concord, Mass. The 
papers set at the examinations were made by Professors Brownson, Earle, 
Fowler, Goodell, R. Norton, Pickard, Richardson, Tarbell, Sterrett, Ware, 
B. 1. Wheeler, J. R. Wheeler, Wilcox, and Mr. Edward Robinson, to whom 
the Committee desires to express publicly its thanks for assistance. 

Seven candidates requested permission to take the examinations, but two 
subsequently withdrew, The Committee had the unexpected pleasure of 
awarding Fellowships to three candidates. The successful candidates were 
Carroll N. Brown, A.B. and A.M. (1591) of Harvard University, Instructor 
in Greek at the University of Vermont in 1892-93, Assistant in Classics at 
Harvard University in 1895-94, and Fellow of the School in 1596-07; (reorge 
Henry Chase, A.B. (1896) of Harvard University, George Griswold Van Kens- 
selaer Fellow of Harvard University; and Miss May Louise Nichols, A.B. 
(1885) of Smith College, Instructor in Classics in the Concord High School 
( Mnss.). 

The examinations were severe, but were passed with distinction. 


Copies of the papers set at the examinations in May last 
will be found in the Appendix to this Report. 

The Committee on Fellowships makes the following an- 
nouncement of the competitive examinations for the fellow- 
ships of 1898-99 : 


In the spring of 1898 the Managing Committee of the American School 
at Athens will award two Fellowships in Greek Archaeology. These Fel- 
lowships yield 361%) each, and are to be held for the school year 1898-09. 
Competition is open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities and Colleges 
in the United States. The awards will be made chiefly on the basis of a 
written examination, but other evidence of ability and attainments on the 
part of candidates will be taken into consideration, 

The examination will be held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, May 
19, 20, and 21, 1898, at the American School at Athens, at the American 
School in Rome, and in America at any of the Universities and Colleges 
which are represented on the Managing Committee of the School. The 
Committee will consider applications for examinations at other places also, 
The award of the Fellowships will be made as soon after the examinations 
as practicable, and notice thereof will be sent to all candidates immediately. 
This notice will in all probability be mailed by June 25 at the latest. The 
Fellowships will be paid in three instalments of $200 each, on August 15, 
January 15, and June 1. 

The examinations in 1899 for the Fellowships to be held during the 
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academic year 1500-100), may be expected earlier in the year than here- 
tofore,— probably in February. The examinations will cover essentially 
the same ground as hitherto. 

Each candidate must announce his intention to offer himself for exami- 
nation. This announcement, for the Fellowships of 1598-09, must be in 
the hands of the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships, Professor 
Benjamin I. Wheeler, Ithaca, N.Y¥., not later than April 1, 1895. Its 
receipt will be acknowledged, and the candidate will receive a blank for 
him to fill out at his convenience and hand in at the time of the exami- 
nation. In this blank he will give information in regard to his studies and 
attainments. <A copy of the blank may also be obtained at any time by 
application to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 

The examination will cover the subjects named below, and will be based 
on the books specially named. Other books are named for supplementary 
reading and reference. For additional titles, candidates are referred to the 
list of * Books Recommended,” which is published annually in the Appendix 
ofthe Journal. Each candidate should strive to make his study of the special 
subjects in Greek Archaeology named below as largely objective as possible, 
by the careful inspection and comparison of monuments of Greek art, in 
originals if possible, otherwise in casts, models, electrotypes, photographs, 
and engravings. The time at which examinations will be held is named 
in each case. 


Greek Archaeology. An outline of the origin of Greek art, and the study 
of Greek terracottas, numismatics, glyptics, bronzes, and jewels. One and 
one-halfhours, (Thursday, May 19, at 2 px) 

Collignon, Manuel d'Archéologie greeque, translated by J. H. Wright, 
Manual of Greek Archaeology; Murray, Handbook of Greek Archaeology. 

Rererence: Sittl, Arcidologie der Kunst, in von Miiller'’s Handbuch, VI; 
and the appropriate articles in Baumeister, Denkwmidler des classischen Alier- 
fiom, named under “IT Kunstgeschichte,” in the “Systematisches Ver- 
zeichniss ” at the close of the work. 


| Architecture, with special study of the structure of the Parthenon. 
Gne and one-half hours. (Thursday, May 19, 3:30 psc) 

J. Durm, Baukunst der (rriechen, in his Handbuch der Architektur, TI, 1; 
L. von Sybel, article Parthenon in Baumeister’s Denkmiler. 

Rererence: Reber, Geschichte der Baukunst im Altertum; Michaelis, Der 
Parthenon; Liibke, Geschichte der Architektur; Harrison and Verrall, Myth. 
adogy and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 462-470, 


Greek Sculpture, with special study of the still extant sculptures of the 
Parthenon. One and one-half hours. (Friday, May 20, 9 a») 

Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture; Tarbell, History of Greek Art; 
Robinson, Catalogue of Casts ; Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculplure ; Over- 
beck, Die antiten Sehriftquellen, Nos. 618-1041 and 1137-1640; Michaelis, Der 
Parthenon. 
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Rererexce: Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik; Waldstein, 
Essays on the Art of Phidias; Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture greeque ; 
Furtwiingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture; Friederichs-Wolters, (Gips- 
abgiisse Antifer Bildwerke. For the sculptures of the Parthenon, Cecil 
Smith, Catalogue af Sculpture, British Musewm, I, with the series of photo- 
graphs of the Parthenon sculptures published by the London Stereoscopic 
and Photographic Company. 


Greek Vases, (ne and one-half hours. (Friday, May 20, 10; 30 sa) 

Von Rohden, Vazenbunde, in Baumeister’s Denkmdler: Robinson's Intro- 
duction to the Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Vases in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


Rererexce: Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la Céramique greeque. 


Greek Epigraphy. V'wo hours. (Friday, May 20, 2 pw) 

Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy; Roehl, Inseriptiones Graecae 
Antiquissimae; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inseriptionum Graecarum ; Larfeld, 
friechizche Epigraphik in vou Miiller's Handbuch der Hassisehen A liertume- 
wissenschayt, 1. 

SUPPLEMENTARY: Newton, On Greek Inscriptions, in his Essays on Art 
and Archaeology. 

Rererexce: Kirchhoff, Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets; Reinach, 
Traité d'Epigraphie grecque ; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions ; 
and the Corpus Jnscriptionum A tticarum., 


Modern Greek. One hour. (Seturday, May 21, 9 ow) 

Gardner, A Modern (rreek Grammar: Carl Wied, Praktisches Lehrbuch 
der neugriechischen Volkaspracke; Jannaris, Wie spricht man in Athen? Mit- 
sotakis, Praktische Grammatik der neugriechischen Schrift- und Omgangs- 
sprache; Thumb, Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache. For the 
literary language; Stedman, Modern Greet Mastery. Constantinides, Neo- 
Hellenica. 

For Lexicons, see list in the Appendix to this number of the Journal. 

The examination will test both the candidate's ability to translate the 
literary language into English, and his knowledge of the common words and 
idioms of the every-day speech of the people. 


Pausanias and the Monuments Topography of Ancient Athens. 
Two hours. (Saturday, May 21, 10 «1) 

Pausanias, Book I in the ed. of Hitzig et Blimner; Harrison and Verrall, 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens; Lolling, Topegraphie ron Athen, 
in von Miiller’s Handiuch, IIL; Milchhofer, Athen, in Baumeister’s Dentunidiler ; 
and Milchhofer, Schriftquellen zur Topographie ron Athen, in Curtius, Stadt. 
geachichte von Athen, pp. Ixv—xeni, E-G. 

Rereresce: Curtius, Stadtgeschichte ron Athen; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen om Alterthum; and Jahn-Michaelis, Pausantae Descriptio Arcis A the- 
TTP oA. 
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In the Fifteenth Report of this School a plan was presented 
for funding the receipts from the supporting colleges. The 
Committee had resolved that “any college or university which 
shall subscribe $5690, or any part thereof, to this School shall 
be released from the annual payment of $250, or the propor- 
tionate part thereof, and shall continue to hold the same rela- 
tions to the School as at present.” So far as the Committee 
has been informed only two universities have made definite 
progress toward funding their subscriptions to the School on 
this plan, but we are hopeful that the attempt may be renewed 
on the part of other institutions and may be successful. Last 
January a committee was formed of friends of the school, who 
were interested in completing its permanent endowment, and 
the following circular was issued. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


Dear Sre,— We cordially unite with the signers of the following letter 
in urging all who have at heart the best interests of education in America, 
and who wish to see the American School of Classical Studies at Athens as 
firmly established as those of other nations, to contribute to its endowment 
fund. As the sum to be raised is o large one, viz. $125,000, we hope that 
you will subseribe liberally, for, unless answers to this appeal are generous, 
the School will be obliged to continue its struggle for support in the present 
unsatisfactory manner. It has accomplished too great results for education, 
and has made its influence too widely felt, to be allowed to suffer through 
need of a sufficient endowment fund. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any one of the undersigned. 


CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, 

23, Court Street, Boston. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 

120, Broadway, New York. 
ROBERT BACON, 


25, Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN L, CADWALADER. 


6, Wall Street, New York. 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 


£2, Wall Streat, New York. 


GARDINER MARTIN LANE, 

44, State Street, Boston. 
SUSAN W. LONGWORTH 
(Mrs. Nicmeras Lowa wowern), 


Cincinnati, (hio. 


SETH LOW, 

Columbia University, New York. 
H. G. MARQUAND, 

11, East 68th Street, New York. 
JONIUS & MORGAN, 

44, Pine Street, New York. 
FEREANCES R. MORSE, 

12, Marlborough Street, Boston, 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 

Harvard University, Cambridge. 
H. C. POTTER, 

27, Lafayette Place, New York. 
WILLIAM SLOANE, 

Broadway and 19th Streat, New York. 


WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 2, West Sith Street, New York, 
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March 2d, 1597. 
io Messrs. Charles F’. Adama, 2d, J. W. Alerander, Robert Beacon, John FE. 
Cadtcalader, Joseph H. Choate, Gardiner Martin Lane, Mrs, Nicholas 
Longworth, President Seth Low, Mesars, H. G, Marquand, Junius S, Mor- 
gan, Miss Frances R, Morse, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Rt. Rev. H. 
C. Potter, Messrs. William Sloane, and William C. Whitney. 


GENTLEMEN, — The American School of Classical Studies at Athens was 
founded in 1881 by the Archaeological Institute of America, to furnish to 
qualified students an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and 
Antiquities in Athens, under suitable guidance; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects, and to coiperate with the Archaeological 
Institute, so far as possible, in conducting the exploration and excavation 
of classic sites. 

The School was opened in October, 1882, by Professor Goodwin of Har- 
vard. Since then, thirteen professors have been sent to Greece by eleven 
different colleges and universities, to take part in the administration and in- 
struction of the School. 

The Director of the School is Professor Rufus B. Richardson. He is 
assisted this year by Dr. Charles Waldstein, Slade Professor of the Fine 
Arts in the University of Cambridge, England, and by Professor J. KR. 
Sitlingtou Sterrett, of Amherst College. 

The Managing Committee is composed of thirty-seven members, of whom 
thirty-four are professors in the twenty-four colleges and universities which 
are at present united in the support of the School by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The Chairman of this Committee is Professor Thomas Day Seymour, 
of Yale University. 

in the years 1882-90, the School Aad in all seventy-three students, of 
whom eleven were women. Of these students, fifty-one are now teaching in this 
country, in twenty-one different states and the District af Columbia. (if the 
eight students in the School in its first year, six are now Professors of Greek in 
Columbia, the University of Chicago, Amherst, Bowdoin, Rutgers, and Western 
Reserve. 

The School has published five rolumes of papers, and a sixth volume is 
now in press. Jt has conducted important excavations on the sites of the 
Argive Heraeum, at [eoria, Eretria, Sicyon, Plataea, Corinth, ete. The sites 
of two demes have been determined, and many important discoveries have been 
marde. 

In 1584 the Greek Government generously gave to the School a lot of land 
of about an acre and a half, on which a large building was erected in 1887, 
as the residence of the Director, with quarters for six students and a library 
room, which mow contains an excellent working library of more than 2500 
volumes, 

In order properly to accomplish its purpose, the School should have an 
endowment fund of at least $175,000, so as to insure a fixed annual income 
of not less than #7000, for the following objects: 
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Salary of Director. . . . hee ee ees Le 
Salary of Professor or Secretary « ss ee we we we we 6 1000 
Books and binding . . . - se 2 # # # w we 650) 





Fellowship .. . lesa se vel ey ee wc eT 600 
Building, grounds, light, Service®. 2s we ee ee) «61000 
Printing .. . <: ies ee ee ee ee ee 600 
Committee's expenses ‘and incidentals . Reena Oe ee 150 
EXCATAHONS © pelos ss fe oa eel a We fe Oe a ls A) 

$7,000 


The German and French Schools at Athens each receive from their respec- 
tive governments about twice the amount at present at the disposal of the 
American School. 

In the year 1888-89, 250,000 was secured for a permanent endowment 
fund of the American School, but more than two-thirds of the present income 
of about $7000 is derived from the voluntary contributions of the supporting 
colleges. These are bound by no pledges, and for the most part collect the 
amount annually contributed by them from their alumni. These contribu- 
tions cannot be depended upon indefinitely. So long as the support of the 
School is largely derived from annual voluntary contributions, often difficult 
to collect, its future is insecure. 

Realizing that the American School of Classical Studies at Athens has 
already done much for higher education in our country, and has clearly 
established its claim to confidence, and wishing to place it on a solid founda- 
tion, we earnestly appeal for the generous support of all who are interested 
in the advancement of learning, and ask that you will act as a commiittee to 
eollect and receive subscriptions to the endowment fund of 2 125,000, in 
order that the permanent usefulness and influence of the School may be 


assured. Yours very truly, 


MARTIN L. D’OOGE, ALBERT HARKNESS, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Brown University, Providence, RK. I. 
Mich. WILLIAM RK. HARPER, 

HENRY DEISLER, University of Chicago, Chicago, M1. 
Columbia University, New York City. GEORGE MARTIN LANE, 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Harvard University, Cambridge, Masa, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. TRACY PECK, 

BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Johns. Hopkins University, Baltimore, THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, 
Md. Chairman of the Managing Committee 


WILLIAM W, GOODWIN, of the School at Athens, Yale Uni- 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, versity, Now Haven, Conn, 
WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee President of the Archaeological Instl- 
of the School in Rome, University of tute of America, Harvard University, 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. Cambridge, Mass. 


Meetings in behalf of the School have been held in a few 
places, and much interest has been aroused, although compara- 
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tively little money has been secured. We hope that in the 
coming months, now that the financial distress of the country 
has been lightened, these attempts to complete the endowment 
fund of the School will be renewed and may be successful. 

From the first, the expenses of the School have been kept at 
the lowest practicable point. Increased apparent economy of 
money in its administration would mean waste of opportunities. 

Americans in Athens were deeply moved by the death from 
typhoid fever on December 11, 1896, of a member of the 
School, Dr. George M. Richardson, Professor of Archaeology 
in the University of California. He had enjoyed thorough 
training at Harvard University, from which he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and at the University of Leipzig, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He 
had achieved success as a teacher, and had formed large 
plans for further studies and investigations abroad before re- 
turning to his work in California, Fortunately his illness was 
not long or painful. On November 30, he was taken to the 
excellent hospital of Evayyedeyes, though he was not thought 
to be critically ill, and there was attended by a nurse who 
spoke English. At his funeral on the day following his death, 
the Directors of the four National Schools of Archaeology in 
Athens were present, and after the services in the English 
Chapel, the Director of the American School made an address 
at the grave. His was the first death at Athens of a member 
of the School, but in the spring of 1887, a scholar of high 
promise, Mr. J. M. Lewis, was taken ill in Greece and died 
almost immediately after reaching his home in New York. 

In the early reports of this Committee the regret found fre- 
quent expression that the students of the School as a rule were 
inadequately prepared for their work in Greece. Within the 
last few years, however, the improvement in this respect has 
been greater than could have been anticipated. Of the ten 
students of the School in the year which has just begun, three 
have already received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
another has spent three years in study at German universities. 
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All but two received the degree of Bachelor of Arts more than 
five years ago, and the unusual scholarship of these two 1s indi- 
cated by the fact that one of these was Van Rensselaer Fellow 
at Harvard, and won a fellowship in the School at the exami- 
nation of last May, while the other is the present incumbent of 
the Soldiers’ Memorial Fellowship of Yale. Four of the ten 
have spent at least one year in Greece previously. The work 
of such scholars, so associated, manifestly is of a higher order 
than was possible when a large proportion of the students of 
the school were comparatively inexperienced in archaeological 
study. 

With the measures which have been taken by the Council to 
secure a closer articulation of the organization of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute and the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
and Rome, this Committee is in hearty sympathy. It has 
special reasons for appreciating the rare vigor and administra- 
tive ability of the President of the Institute, and anticipates 
under his leadership the highest prosperity and usefulness for 
the Institute and the Schools. 

THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Chatrman. 

Yare Usrversirr, November 1, 1897. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1896-97 


To the Managing Committee of the American Sehool of Classical 
Studies at Athens: 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port on my administration of the American School at Athens 
for the year beginning October 1, 1896. 

In the expectation that my presence would be needed in the 
expropriation of the land required for excavation at Corinth, I 
spent the summer of 1896 with my family in Athens, where the 
heat up to August 1 was not excessive. The latter half of 
August we spent in Cephallenia, Ithaca, and Corfu. On Sep- 
tember 11, I was called to Corinth to designate to the chief 
engineer of the eparchy the plots of ground which I wished 
surveyed for expropriation. In connection with this journey 
I made with Mr. De Cou a tour through Northern Arcadia, 
closing with the ascent of Mt. Cyllene and a visit to Pellene, 
which is a good site for future excavations. 

My colleague, Professor Sterrett, reached Athens at the mid- 
dle of September; Messrs. Brown and Chase, about a week 
later, Professor Ebersole and Miss Perry, on October 2. Miss 
Boyd, detained by missing a steamer on account of a severe 
storm, did not arrive until October 10. Professor G. M. 
Richardson came a few days later, and two former members of 
the School, Messrs. Hoppin and Peabody, joined us in Novem- 
ber. Dr. Peabody left Greece on April 10; Professor Eber- 
sole and Miss Perry, on May 10, at a time when it seemed 
advisable for all who could depart to do so. These last two 
will remain in Europe for special studies during the summer. 
Mr. Chase also will spend June and July in study in European 
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museums, after completing his eight months of residence and 
work in Greece. 

I began my weekly archaeological exercises in the museums 
by a survey of the Mycenaean collection on October 8, and 
continued them — with one interruption caused by a tour of 
one week through Acarnania and Aetolia, my only absence 
from Athens for more than one night during the school year, — 
until March 23, when Dr. Waldstein, having already arrived 
on the 20th, announced two lectures a week, which seemed for 
the time to be sufficient work in the museums. 

My course was much the same as in previous years, except 
that I occupied more time in lecturing, and gave less time 
to members of the School for the description of specified 
objects. It is my purpose, however, to revert to my former 
practice. In connection with each exercise I designated, as 
usual, books to be read by way of preparation. Our course, 
covering pretty nearly all the sculpture of the museums, with 
especial attention to the archaic sculpture in which Athens is 
particularly rich, was in some measure a review of the history 
of sculpture in the presence of the monuments themselves. 
Professor Sterrett has conducted a course of exercises in epi- 
graphy, of which he will speak in detail. 

The School has enjoyed, as usual, the great benefit of Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s weekly peripatetic lectures on the architectural 
monuments of Athens and Eleusis, which render superfluous 
any other lectures on that subject. In the early part of the 
year I took the School to Eleusis for a survey of the ruins 
there, but this was intended only as a preparation for the later 
and fuller discussion of Dr. Dorpfeld. 

Owing to serious illness in my family I was unable to take 
long journeys with the members of the School at the beginning 
of the year, as I had done the previous year, but Professor 
Sterrett conducted them through Boeotia and the Argolid. 
Some members of the School have also taken journeys inde- 
pendently. For example, Mr. Brown and Professor Ebersole 
visited Sparta and Megalopolis, and made the ascent of Tay- 
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getus. But in the critical condition of public affairs since the 
first of February, travelling has been less advisable. On this 
account the two tours of Dr. Dérpfeld through Peloponnesus 
and through the Islands of the Aegean have been omitted. 
We have travelled perhaps more than usual on bicycles, explor- 
ing Attica in this way with fair thoroughness. Although most 
of the roads in Greece are rather ill-fitted for bicycles, it 
is advisable for every student who has a bicycle to bring it 
with him. 

We have held four public meetings during the year, at 
which the following subjects were presented: 





Jan. 15. Professor Sterrett: Syara Avypa. 
The Director: The Excavations at Corinth. 
Feb. 5. Dr. Peabody: A Group of Statuary from Corinth. 
Dr. Hoppin: Three Proto-Corinthian Lerythi. 
The Director: A large Celehe from Corinth. 
Mar. 12. Dr. W. Reichel (of the Austrian Archaeological Station): Der 
Salomonische Tempel. 
Dr. Hoppin: A Caricature Figurine. 
The Director: Figurines from the Recent Excavations at Corinth. 
Apr. 9. Mr. De Cou: Inscriptions on Bronze from the Argive Heraeum. 
Dr. Peabody: A Gnostic Inscription. 
Professor Waldstein: (1) Some Results of the Excavations at the 
Argive Heraeum, and (2) A Head of Asclepius from an Attic 
Relief. 


Messrs. De Cou and Hoppin have, as in the preceding year, 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to work on the material 
from the Argive Heraeum. Messrs. Brown and Chase also in 
the latter part of the year have given some attention to this 
work. The other members of the School have given most of 
their time to general investigations ; but Miss Perry has studied 
the Athenas of the Acropolis museum, and Professor Ebersole, 
profiting by the staging erected for the repairs of the Parthenon, 
has made a more careful study of the mutilated west metopes 
than has heretofore been possible. 

In addition to the students regularly enrolled, the follow- 
ing persons attended the exercises of the School for several 
months: — 
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Ex-President William G. Ballantine, of Oberlin College. 

Miss Kate Kimball, of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Misa Jenkins, of the Chicago University. 

Mrs. Ebersole. 


The School was visited, among others, by President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, of Brown University, and President George 
Williamson Smith, of Trinity College. 

The death of Professor George M. Richardson, by typhoid 
fever, on December 11, was a sad blow to the School. He had 
come to Athens with high ambitions and well-laid plans for a 
year’s study. By his gifts and attainments, he was pointed out 
as the most scholarly member of the School this year. 

In spite of the facts that troops were already assembled on 
the Turkish frontier, and the government had not expropriated 
the land long before designated for excavation at Corinth, I 
resumed work at Corinth on April 14, after purchasing directly 
from the proprietor about an acre of land adjacent to Trench 
III of last year’s plan, on the south side of this trench, War 
had not yet been declared, and I proceeded with the intention 
of going ahead until I was actually stopped. But the declara- 
tion of war ensued immediately, and on April 23, while I was 
returning to Athens during the necessary pause in the work 
entailed by the Easter holidays, the great catastrophe to the 
Greek army, and the retreat to Pharsala, decided me to sus- 
pend operations for the year. The outlay has, of course, been 
large in proportion to the results, since we were not able to 
dig deep enough to warrant the hope of important finds. But 
the work is not lost. The earth which we removed will not 
need to be removed again. 

Recognizing the uncertainty of the future, I did not purchase 
a track and cars, but worked with about eighty men and twenty 
carts,—not an economical method for our future excavations. 
The ground near Trench III shows three levels. On the upper 
level, near the temple, we attained a depth of from three to 
five feet, in some places reaching the original surface. This 
ground was sparsely strewn with fragments of Old Corinthian 
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pottery, but we discovered absolutely no objects of later date. 
We found six small aryballi entire, two of them with interest- 
ing figures fairly well preserved. A bronze horse and a few 
figurines of clay, all extremely archaic, were also found here. 
At the lowest level at the middle of the valley we carried 
the excavation only to a depth of between one and two feet, 
except on the side next to the higher or second level, where 
we worked back into the bank which formed the lower edge 
of this upper level. Here we found five large blocks of a 
marble cornice with dentals below, and after several mouldings 
a row of lions’ heads above,—a form somewhat like the cornice 
of the stoa at Pergamon published in Altertiimer von Perga- 
mon, Vol. II, p. 40. Our blocks are very massive, measuring 
0.47 m. from front to rear and 0.18 m. in height. Two of these 
were partially exposed before we began todig. The lions’ heads 
are rather carelessly wrought. The building to which the blocks 
belong was probably Roman. Very probably it was astoa which 
stood on the middle level, and, since foundations are more 
likely to escape destruction than entablatures, we may find the 
foundations after a little farther digging. We must believe 
that these blocks have rolled down from above. As we were 
seeking for signs of the agora in this spot, these indica- 
tions of a stoa were particularly welcome. Judging from the 
configuration of the surface here, and from the massive wall 
discovered in Trench II], in line with the lower edge of the 
middle level, we may expect to find the stoa running parallel 
with the direction of the valley a little way up from the slope 
to the west of the broad pavement found at the lowest part of 
Trench III. (See Fifteenth Annual Report, plate opposite 
pp. 33 and 85.) It was a little startling to find here, only 
on the upper level, a tile fragment stamped FLCORAC. This is 
perhaps the last part of the abbreviated title of “the city of 
Julius Caesar,” COL. IVL. COR. with AC added. Against sup- 
posing this addition to be an abbreviation for “agora” stand 
the lack of any sign of abbreviation after COR and the doubt 
whether in Roman times the word “agora” would be retained. 
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As yet, however, I have found no other interpretation of 
the AC. 

Work in the well of Trench X, from which the large Corin- 
thian cefebe, with many other Old Corinthian vase fragments, 
were taken during the work of the preceding year, was re- 
sumed, but when we had gone a foot or two lower than before. 
the bank above it began to appear dangerous, and prudence 
demanded the abandonment of the work. The bank ts nearly 
perpendicular and twenty feet high, and the heavy rains of 
last winter have already caused a part of it to fallin. A very 
few more fragments were added to what we already had, but 
so few as to make us doubtful whether we did not exhaust the 
well last year. In the work of this year I was assisted by 
Mr. Brown. Had the work continued, others would have 
joined us. 

The account of the Excavation Fund in my hands is as 
follows : — 

Drachmae. 
Balance accounted for in the Annual Report for 1895-06 . . . 4079.20 
Received from the Woman's Club, Johnstown, Pa., 40 frances . . 67.00 


Received from Dr. Charles Peabody, $500 . . . . . « ». « 4382.00 
$522.50 

Expenses in 1896 subsequent to the rendering of the account in 
the Annual Report . . 6. 6 6 8 ee ee el he ee CTS 
Expenses in 1897, including 700 drachmae for purchase of land 3512.06 
4827.70 
Balances 6 «© «2 2 8 ow Sek Boe Wy seiece 2 BRD 
ooo) 


Besides this balance I have the “Emergency Fund,” con- 
tributed by the Hon. John Hay, of 2535 francs, invested with 
the firm of Skouze Bros., Athens, at four per cent. interest, and 
5490 frances received from the Archaeological Institute of 
America in the Ionian Bank at Athens, without interest. The 
balance of 3695.10 drachmae above mentioned is deposited with 
Arthur Hill, Esq., also without interest. I hope that the work 
of excavation may be resumed in the autumn, when the money 
now at our disposal will be put to immediate use. 

Although interruption of the excavations is to be regretted, 
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this is after all a slight matter when compared with the great 
injury which the war has caused to the national interests 
of Greece. Here we are of course only concerned with the 
events that have affected us. Such agitation did the war bring, 
that steady work for a time was well-nigh impossible, and if 
the results of our efforts this year are not so conspicuous as 
last year, no one ought to be surprised. Not only were the 
tours of the German School abandoned, but the projected 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
French School, with the great Archaeological Congress, was 
postponed till next autumn; and will probably ultimately be 
abandoned. As a School we regretted sincerely the fact that 
the prospect of war kept Professor Goodwin from spending some 
months in Athens, in accordance with his plans. Miss Boyd 
has thrown herself with all her energy and sympathy into the 
hospital service near the front, and who will say that she has 
not studied Greek life to some purpose ? 

Important additions have been made to our library. Fore- 
most among the gifts which we have received is that of a 
complete and excellent set of the publications of the Archae- 
ological Institute at Rome, a work which we have long wished 
to possess, presented by Dr. J. C. Hoppin. The following 
is the complete list of gifts : 





From Dr. J. C. Hoppin: 


Annali dell’ Institute di Corrispondenza Archeologica. Vols. I-AXYV, 
XXUX-LVII. 

Bullettino dell” Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, for the years 1520- 
1854, 1856-1885. 

Monumenti Inediti pubblicati dall’ Institute di Corrispondenza Archeologica. 
Vols. I-AM and Supplement. 

Monumenti, Annali, ¢ Bullettini pubbl. dail" Institute di Corrispondenza Arche- 
ofegica, for the years 1854, 1855. 

Monumenti ed Annali pubbl. dall’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archealogica, 
for the year 1556. 

Memorie dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica. Vols. I, IT. 

Repertorio Universale delle Opere deil’ Instituto Archeologico, for the years 
1834-1585, 1891. 

Hoppin, J. C., Euthymides (dissertation). 
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From the Universities of Upsala and Goteborg: 
A collection of 58 dissertations, ete. 


From Dr. Charles Peabody : 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vols, AVIL, XVIII, i. 
Kluge, H., Die Schrift der Mykener. 
Kretschmer, P., Einfeitung in die Greschichte der griech. Sprache. 


From the Trustees of the British Museum : 
Cateloque of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum. IT. Black. 
Figured. By H. B. Walters. 
Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of (rreek and Roman Antiquities. 
By A. H. Smith. 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Caria, Cos, Rhodes, ete. By B. V. Head. 


From the American Philological Association : 
Transactions, Vole. AAV, AAVI. 


From Miss Daphne Kalopothakes : 
Jex-Blake, K., and Sellers, E., The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History af 
Art. Translation and Commentary. 
Cherbuliez, Victor, ('n Cheeal de Phidias. 


Also (from the respective authors, unless otherwise designated) : 

Keidel, George C., Romance and Other Studies: No.2. A Manual of Aesopic 
Fable Literature. 

Lawton, W.C., Art and Humanity in Homer. 

Sturgis, Russell, European Architecture: a historical study. From the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Philios, D., Eleusis: sexs mystéres, sea ruines ef son museée. 

Lambakes, G., Xporrtavecy “Aywypadia toy éevea zpwron alaver. 

Lambakes, G., Xpurriarncy Apyatoloyia tHe Mors Aadwiov. 

Lambakes, G., "Epya @pyoxevti«d. 

’ Tarbell, F. B., A fftstory of Greek Art. 

Curtins, Ernst, Die Schatzhiiuser ron Olympia. 

Konstantinides, G., MeAéry ioropuy wai toroypaducy xepi tar Alyos 
Toray. 

Konstantinides, G., "EG@vei BuSAuothpen tas "EXAdbos: éxfeots ray xara to 
eros 1895-06 rerpayperon. 

Lambros, 5. P., "H ‘OveparoAoyia ris “Arrucs wal y els tip yopas drofencig 
Taw "AA Sawiun. 

Bartlett, Helen, Zhe AWetrieal Division of the Paris Paalters. 

Heberdey, R., and Wilhelm, A., Reisen in Ailitien. 

Argyriades, J., AtopGunres els ra "ApurroréAcvs Todctixd. Tetyos A’. 

Hoppin, James M., Greek Art on Greek Soil, 

Karo, G., De Arte Vasewlaria antiquissima quaestiones (dissertation). 

Svoronos, J. N., ig Gri row dpyatodoyiaay oxardaAwr. 
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Syoronos, J. N., "EGpuxor Nowopariwor Moveeioy: éxfeowg Tur xara To 
dxatytaway erog 1501-92 repay were. 

Kjellberg, Leunart, Astlepios: mythologisch-archdologische Studien. I. 

Kinch, K. F., Beretning om en archaeologisl Rejze i Makedonten. 

Washington, H. S., On Igneous Rocks from Smyrna and Pergamon, 

Newton, H. A., The Worship of Meteorites. From Dr. H. 5. Washington. 

Stimson, J. W., Principles and Methods in Art Edueation. 

Leonardos, B. L, Kperixa eat “Eppyvevtiaa cig tiv UAovrdpyov “Epwrixor. 

diAodoyuas SvAAoyos Uapvaroes, "Exernpis. “Eros A’. From the Syl 
logos. 

Furtwiingler, A., Fithrer durch die Fasen-Sammlung Konig Ludwigs I. 
From Professor George M. Richardson. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vols. V1, VII. From Professor 
J. W. White. 

Robinson, E., Museum of Fine Arts Boston: Catalogue of Casts, Part £1, 
Greek and Roman Sculpture. 

Mahaffy, J. P., The Petrie Papyri. Two volumes and thirty-eight auto- 
type plates. 

Kiepert’s Wall Map of Greece, four Architectural Charts, and a Plaster 
Model showing the museles of the human figure. From Professor 
George M. Richardson. 

The most important addition to the library by purchase was Die Archiio- 
logische Zeitung, from its beginning to 1876, completing our set. 


We have had to pay no one large sum for repairs or improve- 
ment on the grounds during this year. The grounds in front 
of the house are becoming very beautiful with the growth of the 
trees. In the rear, also, where the olives and pines are flour- 
ishing, improvement has been made by the addition of plants 
and shrubs near the house. The erection of the new building 
for the students of the British School has deprived us of the 
tennis court, which had been laid out by American enterprise 
on the grounds of the British School, kindly granted for 
this use. 

Mr. Cecil Smith, the Director of the British School, with 
great hospitality, has arranged that the rooms in this new 
building which are not required for the members of that 
School shall be at the disposal of such members of our School 
as may desire them, and also that any of our students who 
so desire may share in the mess privileges afforded by this 
house. 
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The year has been marked by the usual friendly and cordial 
relations between all the archaeological schools. Dr. Reichel, 
one of the Directors of the new Austrian Archaeological Sta- 
tion, presented a paper at one of our public meetings, and had 
we held another such meeting, his colleague, Dr. Wilhelm, would 
also have presented a paper. I shall encourage this practice 
of international courtesy, which has already been shown at the 
French and German Schools. Our relations with the British 
School have continued peculiarly intimate, as was natural in 
the case of so near a neighbor. That School proves to be a 
mental and moral neighbor, and not merely the owner of an 


adjacent lot. 
RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, Director. 


Atnexs, June 1, 1897. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ART 
1896-97 


To the Managing Committee of The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens : 


GENTLEMEX, —I beg to present the following report of my 
work as Professor of Art and Archaeology during the current 
year. 

I arrived in Greece on March 20, and at once began my lec- 
tures to the students and my work on the objects found in our 
excavations at the Argive Heraeum. 

I have already delivered four peripatetic lectures at the 
Museum, and one lecture in the library of the School, and at 
our open meeting last week, I read papers on “Some Results 
of the Excavations at the Heraeum” and on “A Head of 
Asclepius from an Attic Relief.” To-morrow I give a demon- 
stration on the Parthenon frieze to the students of the School, 
on the Parthenon itself, where the repairs which are now being 
carried out have necessitated the erection of scaffolding and 
platforms, so that we can inspect the frieze and other sculp- 
tures im ait. 

As regards the work at our Heraeum Finds, I am happy to 
be able to report that since last year considerable progress 
toward completion has been made. If to any, who are not 
familiar with the nature of the work, our progress appears 
slow, I would but remind them that the final publication of the 
Olympian excavations was only completed this year, fifteen 
years after the excavations were ended, —and that the vases, 
etc., from the excavations on the Athenian Acropolis have not 
yet been published after nine years, though several members of 
the German School have been constantly at work on these objects. 

lif 
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Dr. Hoppin, who has been responsible for the general super- 
vision of our collection during my absence, bas pushed the 
arrangement and classification of the department of ceramics 
vigorously forward, so that we may anticipate the completion 
of his task next year. Mr. De Cou has shown the same energy 
in dealing with the bronzes. He has done with his own hands 
the work of cleaning the innumerable objects and fragments, 
and will have completed his classification and description in 
the course of this year. 

The study and arrangement of the sculpture has been com- 
pleted by me, and I hope to finish my work on the fragments 
themselves in the course of the next fortnight. Mr. Brown of 
our School has assisted me during the last few weeks, but 
leaves to-day to join the Director at Corinth. 

The account of the terra-cotta reliefs has been prepared by 
the joint work of Dr. Hoppin and myself. I hope to put the 
manuscript and illustrations in your hands within the next 
two months. 

Our collection of early terra-cotta figurines is perhaps the 
richest and most important yet discovered. Such works have 
not yet been the object of careful classification and study, and 
I have undertaken this laborious piece of investigation in con- 
junction with Mr. Chase of our School. I have prepared with 
him a general principle of classification, and he has begun, 
under my supervision, to arrange the hundreds of objects 
which our excavations have yielded. As he has undertaken to 
see the work to its close, I hope he will be enabled te continue 
his studies at the School for another year. I shall remain in 
constant communication with him. 

I shall soon have ready the “Survey of the Finds,” in which, 
with a few typical Ulustrations, all our finds (exclusive of 
sculpture and architecture) are treated in the light of the 
excavations as a whole, as they supplement one another, and 
finally, in their bearings on the main problems of archaeology. 
I have hitherto not ventured to publish such results of our 
excavations, as I desired to study the mass of our finds as now 
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arranged. J hope also within this year to complete the manu- 
script and illustrations for the department of sculpture. 

I cannot close without referring to the fact that this is my 
ninth and last year of official connection with the School ; and 
I look back upon these years, during which I have been 
Director and Professor, with mingled feelings in which is pre- 
dominant an intense gratitude for the opportunities of labor 
which have been afforded me in the great cause which we all 
have equally at heart. If I venture to think that my own 
efforts have in some degree contributed to the undoubted 
advance which the School has made in every direction, I do so 
only with the sincere hope that its future will be still more 
useful and fruitful and glorious. 

As I am writing I hear cheers to departing soldiers on the 
Square; and, at this critical moment in the history of this dear 
country, whose memories are ever sacred to us, I feel assured 
that you, gentlemen, many thousand miles away, will consider 
the present and the future of this country, and will join me in 
a Gyre 9 “EAXas. 

CHARLES WALDSTEID., 

Atnexs, April 15, 1897. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF THE GREER 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 1896-97 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Clasmeal 
Studies at Athens: 


GEsSTLEMEN,—I herewith submit my report as Professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature for the year 1896-97. 

I reached Athens on September 14, 1896. The School 
was opened promptly by the Director with a lecture on the 
Mycenaean treasures in the National Museum, The students 
were given a week in which to familiarize themselves with 
the objects and the literature of the subject, and then all 
the students visited the Argolis. The Directors younger 
daughter being ill, it fell to my lot to be the guide-lecturer 
of this expedition, a feat that was made possible for me be- 
cause in former years I had made frequent visits to that 
region and was conversant with the modern language. We 
sailed from the Piraeus to Nauplia; we studied the walls of 
Tiryns and the Homeric palace; we inspected the museum 
and the theatre of Argos; we ascended the Larisa and 
studied the polygonal masonry in the substructure of the 
walls of the citadel. A day was devoted to Mycenae, our 
aim being to make ourselves thoroughly familiar with every- 
thing pertaining to the ancient site. We then visited the 
Heraeum, which had for us an added charm, in that there 
our School had won honors by its successful excavations. We 
next visited Epidaurus and gained an abiding picture of the 
ruins there. 

Shortly after our return to Athens I conducted the School 
on a tour through northern Greece. We sailed through the 
Isthmian canal to Itea, and inspected the excavations made by 
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the French School at Delphi; we walked through the ancient 
streets and were inspired by the celebrated bronze statue and 
other sculptures. The athletic members of our party made the 
ascent of Parnassus. We then proceeded by way of Arachova 
and the Sehiate Hodos to Lebadea: thence to Chaeronea where 
we mourned the sad fate of the famous lion; next we studied 
the ruins of Minyan Orchomenus. We made the ascent. of 
Helicon, refreshed ourselves at Hippocrene ; we passed through 
the Vale of the Muses and by their shrine to Asera, home 
of Hesiod, and to Thespiae. Then on to Leuctra with its 
famous polyandrion, and to Plataea, the despair of topogra- 
phers; thence to seven-gated Thebes, to Chaleis, Eretria, Aulis, 
and back by sea to Athens. 

About the first of December I began a course of lectures on 
Greek epigraphy and continued it until the first of March, 
when upon consultation with the Director I surrendered the 
field to Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Archaeological Station, 
whose lectures before the monuments in the Epigraphical 
Museum were then covering the same ground, and doing it 
better than I could hope to do. My lectures were given 
weekly, sometimes twice a week, each exercise lasting from 
two and a half to three hours. Beginning with a history of 
the origin of the alphabet and its introduction into Greece, 
I attempted to give a complete history of all epichoric alpha- 
bets in the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries n.c. My first 
lectures were based upon the outline drawn by Professor B. I. 
Wheeler last year, as now published on page 46 of the Fifteenth 
Annual Keport of the School. 

At the first open meeting of the School I read a paper on 
the Zypara Avypa of Homer. 

In March I conducted the School on a tour to the island 
of Aegina. The women members of the School took part 
in all these tours and ascended Helicon with the rest of us; 
their pluck and courage deserve high praise. 

As I look back upon my work in connection with the School, 
I can see how many things might have been done to better 
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sO "advantage and with better results, but this will be the experi-_ 
ence of the annual Professor in every case. 

It has been a delight to me to revisit Athens and refresh 
myself by the love-touch with antiquity. Py, 


J. R..8. STERRETT, - 







Aruess, April 9, 1807. 


American School 
of Classical Stubies 
in Home 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit to you the Report 
of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classi- 
eal Studies in Rome, from September 1, 1896, to September 1, 
1897; together with the Report of the Director of the School 
for the year 1896-97, Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and of the Professor of Archaeology for 
the same period, Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton 
University. 

In this its second year the School has had a constant and 
increasing success. ‘The work done, as judged by the reports 
that have from time to time been sent home by the Director, 
has been interesting and vigorous. Nor has it been necessary 
to depend upon these reports alone; for, in addition to meeting 
the needs of regular students, the School is already fulfilling 
an important part of its mission by attracting older American 
scholars within its walls, either to seek the companionship of 
classical workers during a short stay in Rome, or to make 
methodical use of its facilities during a longer residence ; and 
through the private accounts given by such visitors most satis- 
factory impressions have been received,—in particular from 
Professor Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, who 
spent a part of the autumn in Rome, in close companionship 


with both its officers and its students, and from Professor 


American Journal of Archaeology, Beeond Series, Joornal of the 123. 
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Goodwin, of Harvard University, whose experience as Director 
of the School at Athens in its opening year gives peculiar value 
to his judgment. 

In this country, also, steps have been taken which bring 
increased hope to the friends of the School and of classical 
studies in general. ‘The adoption of plans, —described by the 
President of the Archaeological Institute in his Report, — by 
which the Schools at Athens and Rome should take part with 
the Institute in the publication of the Journal of the Institute 
(American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series), brings them 
into closer and more vital relation with that body, provides, 
for the papers which may result from their work, an organ of 
publication worthy of the best efforts of instructors and stu- 
dents, and secures for these papers the criticism of a large and 
competent editorial board. The Institute has permanently 
established a Fellowship in each School. As in the first year, 
a second Fellowship has been conferred by the School in Rome 
out of its own resources. The special Fellowship, open only 
to students in Christian Archaeology, for which funds were 
raised originally by Professor Frothingham, has been matn- 
tained in the face of some difficulties, and it has been arranged 
that it shall not lapse in the third year. These three Fel- 
lowships will lend dignity and effectiveness to the work of the 
School. 

Detinitive steps have been taken with regard to the manner 
of conferring these Fellowships in the future, as will he seen in 
the following statement and proposition, which were submitted, 
by the Committee appointed for the purpose a year earlier, 
to the Managing Committee at its meeting on May 8, 1897, and 
duly adopted : 


The Committee appointed at the annual meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee, May 7, 1596, to prepare and conduct examinations for Fellowships 
proceeded, on the return of Professor Hale in the autumn, to perform the 
first part of the task assigned to it, —the formulation of a scheme of exami- 
nations. Owing to the delays incident to consultation by correspondence 
and to other causes which need not be specified here, the work made slower 
progress than had been anticipated; but long before it was completed, the 
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Committee became convinced that such a scheme of requirements as it 
deemed adequate ought not, either in the interests of the School or in fair- 
ness to candidates, to be put in force without at least a full year’s notice, 
The Committee therefore determined to take the responsibility of withhold- 
ing the announcement of examinations until the next meeting of the Man- 
aging Committee; and on laying the matter before the Executive Committee 
in December, it was authorized to issue an announcement of the Fellow- 
ships for 1897-98, and to receive applications in the same manner as hereto- 
fore. This has accordingly been done. The announcement was widely 
distributed among universities and colleges and theological seminaries, and 
was brought to the attention of the press; and in response to it the Com- 
mittee has received, and herewith lays before the Managing Committee, 
twenty-one applications, of which five are for the Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology. 

Meanwhile the Committee has completed its scheme of examinations, 
which is submitted with this report. In preparing the lists of books suita- 
ble for the use of candidates in qualifying themselves to meet the several 
requirements, the Committee has received valuable advice and suggestions 
from Professor Charles Eliot Norton, for which we wish here to make grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 

We respectfully recommend that at each annual meeting of the Manag- 
ing Committee a Committee on Fellowships be appointed, which shall have 
authority to announce and conduct the examinations for Fellowships, and 
to make the award, subject to the existing Regulations of the School and 
to the following : 

(1) The examinations shall be in writing, and shall be held in the latter 
part of May, on three days to be determined by the Committee, in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Fellowships of the American School of Classi- 
eal Studies at Athens. They shall be held, so far as may be practicable, at 
places selected with a view to the convenience of candidates, 

(2) Written notice of candidacy shall be required, to be sent in at such 
date as the Committee may determine. Every candidate shall be further 
required to present, not later than at the time of the examination, on a 
blank form to be provided by the Committee for the purpose, a full and 
detailed statement of his previous studies. 

(3) The Fellowships shall be awarded chiefly on the basis of the exami- 
nations, but other evidence of a candidate's qualifications shall receive due 
consideration. 

(4) The Committee is authorized to revise, for each annual announce- 
ment, the lists of books recommended to candidates. 

Should the plan of examinations here proposed be adopted by the Man- 
hging Committee, we recommend that provision be made for its publication 
and distribution before the summer vacation. 


CLEMENT L. SMITH, 
SAMUEL BALL PLATNER, Committee, 
WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 
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At a later date the same Committee on Fellowships, being 
charged with the duty of making the selections for the year 
1897-98, reported the awards as follows : 

To Howard Crosby Butler, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), A.M, (ibid., 
1893), the Fellowship of the Institute. 

To George N. Olcott, A.B. (Columbia University, 1893), member of the 
American School of Clasgical Studies in Rome in the year 1896-07, 
the Fellowship of the School. 

To Clarence Linton Meader, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1891), Instructor 
in Latin in the University of Michigan, and sometime student in the 
School at Athens (1802-04), the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology. 

The Managing Committee would have been glad if the Com- 
mittee upon Fellowships could have completed its labors for 
the year by publishing and distributing its plan of examination 
and list of books recommended; but the Chairman, who was 
soon to sail for Italy to assume the direction of the School, 
asked to be relieved. A new committee was accordingly 
appointed, consisting of Professors Minton Warren, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor E. T. Merrill, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
with the understanding that Professor Merrill should act as 
Chairman until Professor Warren's return. ‘This Committee 
gave still further study to the scheme of examinations and to 
the list of recommended books, and sent out a cirewlar which 
was reprinted in the first Report of the School. Continuing 
its labors through the summer, it selected from the long list of 
recommended books those which it regarded as especially help- 
ful to candidates for Fellowships. The announcement, and the 
briefer list which it prepared, here follow : 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF EXAMINATIONS OF CANDIDATES FOR 
THE FELLOWSHIPS OF 1898-09 
1. Latin. One and one-half hours, (Tuesday, May 17, at 3 pw) 
=. Greek. One and one-halfhours. (Tuesday, May 17, at 4:30 par) . 
The examinations in these subjects are desicned chiefly to test the can- 
didate’s acquaintance with the literary sources of investigation in classical 


history and archaeology, and his ability to read the classical authors for pur- 
poses of research, 
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3. The Elements of Latin Epigraphy. wo hours. (Thursday, May 19, 
at 9 awe ) 

J.C. Egbert, Jntroduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions (New York, 
1898). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: HH. Dessau, Inseriptiones Latinae Selectae (Vol. I, 
Berlin, 1592; Vol. If is soon to be published), or G. Wilmanns, Exempla 
[nscriptionum Latinarum in usw praccipue academicum (2 vols., Berlin, 1873). 
G. M. Rushforth, Latin Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1893), 

(For candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 

Northcote and Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea, Part III. 

SUPPLEMENTARY: G. B. De Rossi, Inseripliones Christianae Urbis Ramae 
septimo saeculo antiquiores (Rome, Vol. I, 1861; Vol. II, 1885). 

Rererence: F. X. Kraus, Die altehristlichen Insechriften der Rheinlinder 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1590). L. Le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule 
(Paris, 1856-05). E. Hiibner, fnseriptiones Hispaniae Christianae (Berlin, 
1871), and /nseriptiones Britanniae Christianae (Berlin, 1876). F. Ritschl and 
others, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (15 vols., Berlin, 1862-).  E. Hiibner, 
Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae (Berlin, 1885). T. Mommsen, Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti, with facsimile of the Monumentum Ancyranum (2d ed., Berlin, 
1883), 


4. The Elements of Latin Palaeography. ne hour. ( Wednesday, May 
18, at Sax This subject ia not required of candidates for the Fellowship in 
Christian Archaeology.) 

E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Palaeagraphy, Chap 
ters i-vil and xili—xvili (New York, 1593), or C. Paoli, Lateinisehe Palaeo- 
graphie wad Urkundenlehre, tr. by K. Lohmeyer (Innsbruck, 1580, 1595); 
with practice in W. Arndt, Sehrifitafeln cur Erlernung der lateinischen 
Palaeographie (Berlin, 1897, 1855), or E. Chatelain, Paléographie des clas- 
siques latins (Paris, 1S54-). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla codieum 
Latinorum litteris maiusculis seriptorum (Heidelberg, 1876, 1879). 

Rererexce: T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen (Berlin, 1582). W. Wat- 
tenbach, Das Schrifhresen im Mfittelalter (4d ed., Leipzig, 1806). W. M. 
Lindsay, An Jntroduction to Latin Textual Emendation (London, 1896), 


5. The Physical and Political Geography of Ancient Italy. One Aalf- 
four. (Wednesday, Moy 78, a! 5 pa) 

H. Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, Chapter ix (London, 1851), 
and Atlas Antiquus, Tabb. vii-ix. 

SUPPLEMENTARY: d. Jung, Geographie von Italien (in Iw. v. Muller's 
Handiuch, Vol. TI, pp. 467 ff.). HH. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde (Vol. I, 
Berlin, 1555). 


6. Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood. 
Two hours. (Wednesday, May 18, at 3 rar) 
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QO. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom (in Iw. y. Miller's Handbuch, 
Vol. II, pp. 725 ff.). BR. Laneiani, The Ruins and Excavations af Ancient 
Rome (Boston, 1897). A. Mau, Fithrer durch Pompeii (2d ed., Naples, 1596 ). 

ScppLemextTary: J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome (2 
vols., London, 1892). J. Dennie, Home of To-Day and Yesterday; The 
Pagan City (id ed., New York and London, 1596). RK. Lanciani, Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, and Pagan and Christian Home 
(London and Boston, 1885, 1804). A. Schneider, Dos Alte Rom (Leipzig, 
1806). Kiepert and Hiilsen, Formas Urbis Romae Antiquae (Berlin, 1596), 
containing three excellent maps, with valuable topographical index. 

Rererexce: ©. Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom mm 
Alterthum (3 parts, Leipzig, 1989, 1559, 1500). H. Jordan, Topographie der 
Sted? Rom im <Alterthum (Berlin, Vols. I, 1, 2; Ul, 1578, 1855; 1871). 
Overbeck-Mau, Pompeii in seinen Gebdiuden, ete, (4th ed., Leipzig, 1584). 
R. Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae (Milan, 1593-). 


. Introduction to Etruscan and Roman Archaeology. (Architecture, 
saciphare Painting, Pottery, Coins.) Two Aours. (Wednexday, May 18, at 
day. This subject is not required of candidates for the Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology.) 


a. ETRUSCAN. J. Martha, 2’ Art etrusque (Paris, 1889). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (3d ed., 
London, 2 vols., 1883). J. Durm, Die Baukunst der Etrusker (in his Mandd- 
buch der Architettur, 11, 2, Darmstadt, 1555). 

Rereresce: Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel (5 vols., Berlin, 1543-1555). 
Brunn and Karte, J rifieci delle urne Etrusche (Rome and Berlin, 2 vols. in 
4 pls., 1§70-1596). 


b. ROMAN. J. Martha, L’Archeologie étrasque et romaine, Chapter v to 
end (Paris, Quantin). Durm, Die Saukunst der Romer (in his Handbuch 
der Architektur, Darmstadt, 1585). F. B. Tarbell, History of Greek Art 
(Meadville, Pa. 1896). L. M. Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculpture, last 
chapter (New York and London, 1885). H. v. Rohden, Malerei and Vasen- 
Lunde, and KR. Weil (Radmische) Miinzkunde (in Baumeister’s Dendoniiler des 
blassischen Altertums, Vol. I], pp. 551-880, 965-068; Vol. TT, pp. 1931- 
O11). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: A. Choisy, E’Art de bitir chez les Romains (Paris, 
1876). A. Furtwiingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (New York, 1505). 
A. Mau, Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeii (Berlin, 1882). 

Rererexce: H. v. Bronn, Penbndler der griechischen und rémischen 
Skuiptur (Munich, 1588-1507). Jd. J. Bernoulli, Rimische Ikonographie 
(Stuttgart, 2 vols. in 4 pts., 1882-1591). W. Helbig, (raide to the Public 
Collections of Classical Antipurties in Rome (Leipaig, 1596). Th. Mommsen, 
Histoire de la monnaie romaine, translated from the German by De Blacas 
and De Witte (Paris, 4 vols., 1874-1875). 
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%. Introduction to Christian Archaeology. (Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting.) Three hours. (Wednesday, May 13, at 9 ax This subject is 
required only of candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 

F. B. Tarbell, History of Greet Art (Meadville, Pa. 189H). F. X. Kraus, 
Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg im Br. Vol. 1, 1896). J. 5. 
Northeote and W. R. Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea (2d ed., 2 vols., London, 
1879). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: V. Schultze, Arcidelogie der altchristlichen Auunat 
(Munich, 1895). Pératé, L'Archéologie chretienne (Paris, 1892). 1. Holt- 
ginger, Die altchristliche Architeltur (Stuttgart, 155%). C. Bayet, £'Ari 
hyzantin (Paris, Quantin). 

Rererexce: MR. Garrueci, Storia dell’ arte cristina nei primi otto secoli 
della Chiesa (Prato, 6 vols. 1873-1881). Dehio and Bezold, Die Lirchliche 
Roukunst des Abendlands (Stuttgart, 1557—-). 


9). Italian. One hour. (Thursday, May 19, at 17 ax) 

Candidates will be expected to show familiarity with the ordinary words 
and idioms of conversation, and ability to read simple Italian prose, 

C. H. Grandgent, Italian Grammar (3d ed., Boston, 1894) and Composition 
(Boston, 1594). B.L. Bowen, First ftelian Readings (Boston, 1890), Fassano, 
Viaggio a Roma: Sprachfihrer fiir Deutsche in Malien (Berlin, ith ed., 1895). 
T. Millhouse, English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary (4th ed. 2 vols., 
London and New York). For additional reading the following works are 
recommended: Goldoni, I! Burbero benefico or La Locandiera ; Farina, Fante 
di picche, It Signor Io, Amor bendate; De Amicis, La Vita militare, Spagna, 
Cuore; Pellico, Le mie Prigioni; Barrili, Donne di picehe, na Notte bizzarra ; 
Verga, Novelle: and especially the archaeological papers published in Italian 
in the periodicals mentioned in the fuller list in the Appendix. 


In the spring of 1898, the Managing Committee of the American School 
in Rome will award three Fellowships in the School, —two of $600 each, and 
the third (in Christian Archaeology) of 8500 — for the year 1595-99, These 
Fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities and Colleges in 
the United States of America, and to other American students of similar 
attainments. ‘They will be awarded chiefly on the basis of competitive writ- 
ten examinations; but other evidence of ability and attainments on the part 
of candidates will be considered. 

Each candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer himself 
for examination. This announcement must be made to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships (Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.), and must be in his hands not later than April 
1, 1898. The receipt of the application will be acknowledged, and the can- 
didate will receive a blank to be filled out at his convenience, and handed in 
at the time of the examination, in which he will give information in regard 
to his studies and attainments. A copy of this blank may also be obtained 
at any time by application to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships. 
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The examinations will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day morning, May 17, 18, and 19, 1893, at the American School in Rome, at 
the American School at Athens, at any of the Universities and Colleges in 
America represented on the Managing Committee of the School interested, 
ind at such other places as may be later designated. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice thereof sent to 
all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held, 

The subjects covered by the examinations with the precise time assigued 
to each are given above. 

In the lists of books appended to Nos. 3-9, those in the first paragraph will 
serve to indicate the extent of the requirement in each case: those designated 
as supplementary are recommended for further study and reference, as oppor- 
tunity may allow. 

Correspondence on the subject of the Fellowships of the School in Rome 
should be addressed to Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


At the meeting of the Managing Committee already referred 
to (namely, on May 8, 1897), the Chairman, the Secretary, and 
the Treasurer were reélected, Mr. Richard Norton, of Bryn 
Mawr College, was appointed to be Professor of Archaeology 
in the School during the year 1897-98, and Professor Tracy 
Peck, of Yale University, was invited to be the Director of 
the School in 1898-99. Professor Allan Marquand, of Prince- 
ton University, was appointed to represent the School upon 
the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute. It was 
also enacted that the Editor-in-Chief of this Board should 
be a member, ex officio, of the Managing Committee of the 
School in Rome. 

Though no formal action was taken at the meeting, the 
thanks of the Committee should be here expressed to the 
out-going President of the Institute, President Seth Low, of 
Columbia University (who resigned before the last session of 
the Council), for his friendly and appreciative attitude toward 
the School in Rome in the deliberations of the Institute, and 
for his own substantial contributions. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, and 
Hon, Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, Mass., have resigned 
from the Managing Committee on account of the pressure of 
other engagements, and in their places Professor J. C. Egbert, 
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Jr., of Columbia University, and Mr. Samuel 8, (rreen, of 
Worcester, Mass., have been elected. The Committee has been 
further strengthened by the addition of the following members: 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University ; Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, of Chicago; Mr. Henry P. Emerson, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Ct.; and Professor Arthur T. Walker, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

The Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, Professor. 
John Henry Wright, of Harvard University, becomes a member, 
ex officio, and the President of the Institute, Professor John 
Williams White, of Harvard University, passes to ex officio 
membership from elective membership. 

Against this record of activity is to be set a record of heavy 
loss. Young as the School is, it has already to deplore the 
death of two members of its Managing Committee, and of two 
of its most generous givers. Although, at the time of its incep- 
tion, Professor George M. Lane was already under the shadow of 
declining health, his counsels with regard to the conduct of the 
School were asked with the certainty that they would be freely 
given, and to his interest is also due a good part of the contri- 
bution of New England to the fund. Mr. W. W. Story’s help- 
fulness to the School, through his sympathy with its purposes, 
and his knowledge of the conditions of Roman official and 
social life, would have been invaluable to it, if death had spared 
him to see it actually planted upon Roman soil. The contri- 
butions of Mr. Martin Brimmer of Boston, and of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Stickney of Chicago, formed a very appreciable part 
of the sum raised for the School in the hurried four months in 
which its fate was first at stake; and the generous sympathy 
and prompt help accorded by the latter, upon the representa- 
tions of an equally generous woman who would not desire here 
to be named, put the Chairman, at a time when success had 
seemed more than doubtful, under a deep obligation which he 
may now be permitted to express. The name of Professor 
George M. Richardson, of the University of California, who 
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died this year in Athens, all too young, should be added to the 
list of losses though he held no direct relation to the School ; 
for the contribution of San Francisco is mainly due to the zeal 
and patience with which he made the cause of the School 
known to the people of that city. 

It is, perhaps, not too early to ask whether the institution 
which these generous and devoted friends have helped to 
found has proved to be worthy of the hopes with which it 
was projected. 

The promise of such an institution is to be seen largely in 
the character and previous training of the students whom it 
attracts, in the interests it arouses and the capacities which it 
develops in these students, and in its helpful influence upon 
their subsequent careers. The students of the School in Rome 
have, as a class, been men of distinct ability. All of them had 
réceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts before becoming mem- 
hers. A notable number of them had done some graduate 
work in American or German Universities after taking that 
degree. Of the twenty who have been enrolled in these first 
two years, thirteen had had one or more years of study after 
graduation, the institutions whose advanced work had thus 
contributed to their preparation being the Universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, Chicago, De Pauw, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Princeton, Toronto, Vanderbilt, and Yale, and 
Princeton and Union Theological Seminaries. Three of the 
twenty had already received the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Four had previously held positions as teachers in Ameri- 
ean colleges or universities, these institutions being Millsaps 
College, Olivet College, the University of Toronto, and the 
University of Missouri. Nine had won Fellowships or Scholar- 
ships in American Universities, and held them while members 
of the School, the institutions thus represented being Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Northwestern. Such 
has been the character of the students. As to the interest 
which the work of the School has aroused in them, the papers 
which are soon to be published in the official organ of the 
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Institute, the American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, 
will, I believe, give ample proof.) As regards the third evidence 
of usefulness, the helpful influence of the School upon the after 
eareers of its students, the promise is already striking. Of the 
students of the first year, Mr. Tamblyn was appointed to a 
Fellowship in Columbia University; Professor Dixon and 
Messrs. Hellems and Shipley were reappointed to Fellowships 
in the University of Chicago, and Mr. Walter Dennison was 
reélected Fellow of the School; Dr. Burton was appointed to 
an Instructorship in Latin in Dartmouth College, to fill the 
vacancy for a part of the year made by the absence of Pro- 
fessor Moore. Professor Swearingen returned to the professor- 
ship of Latin in Millsaps College. Of the second-year students, 
Mr. Hoeing was elected Fellow of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Olcott Fellow of the School. Before the close of 
the academic year 1896-97, Mr. W. K. Denison and Mr. 
Shipley, of the first-year students, received appointments to 
college positions, the former to an Assistant Professorship of 
Latin in Tufts College, the latter to an <Assistantship in 
Latin in the University of Chicago; Mr. William Dennison, 
a member of the School in both years, was appointed to an 
Instructorship in Latin in the University of Michigan; and Mr. 
Laing, a member in the second year, was appointed to a 

‘Tt is worth mentioning, in this connection, that one of the members of the 
first year, Mr. Shipley, whose interest in palacography had led him to take up 
work upon the Vatican manuscript Reginensis 762 of Livy, went to Faris in the 
suminer to study its original, and was then, in consequence of fresh questions 
which arose in the progress of his work, led back to the Roman manuscript, 
to Which he devoted the first three months of the second year: and that 
Professor Dixon, after returning to this country, went back to Europe to make 
good the lack of complete collations of certain of the most important secondary 
manuscripts of Catallus in the libraries of Paris, Rome, Florence, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, and had finished his work upon the manuscripts known as C, P, V, A, 
La’, and Riccard. 643, before he was summoned home by illness in his family. 
I may add that, Inasmuch as full new collations had been made, in the summer of 
1896, of A in Milan and B in Bologna, the former by Mr. Shipley and the latter 
by Professor Dixon, the collations of D, H, and L alone remained to be arranged 
for, to complete the material necessary for a final settlement of the question of 


the origin of the secondary manuscripts of Catullus (see the first Report of the 
School, p. 7). 
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Readership in Latin in Bryn Mawr College. The service 
which the School in Athens has rendered in preparing young 
men of promise for positions as teachers in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning is thus evidently to be repeated in the 
ease of the School in Rome ; and the importance of this infiu- 
ence upon the education of the country is obviously great. 
Not less important, even if at first less obvious, is the service 
which the School is destined to render in the opportunities 
which it gives to students of Art, like Mr. Branson, and stu- 
dents of early Christian Art and Institutions, like the Rev. 
Walter Lowrie, now curate of St. James Parish Church, 
Philadelphia. 

It may accordingly be said that the School has amply justi- 
fied its existence. Is it to continue to exist? And, if so, 1s it 
to flourish, or is it to languish? The first question, and pos- 
sibly the second, will be answered in the year now opening. 
When the School was established, upon subscriptions pledged 
for three years, a reserve of two thousand dollars was set 
aside against contingencies. The financial management has 
been careful. The cost of the first-year work at Beneventum, 
while large, was finally covered by special contributions from 
friends of the enterprise. For the regular expenses of the 
same year, a saving of sixteen hundred and sixty-six dollars 
was made from the amount appropriated by the Committee ; 
while, in the second year, a similar saving of eight hundred 
and eighty has been effected. Yet so considerable has been 
the shrinkage in the subscriptions,— mainly because of the 
financial distress which overtook the country in 18%6,— that, 
but for the reserve fund mentioned, the School would have 
been left with insufficient means for the third of its initial 
three years, the present year of 1897-98. As it is, all plans 
that had been made can be carried out to the full, and all 
obligations met. But the future at the end of the year,—a 
future now immediately confronting us,—remains in doubt. 
The School was established upon a temporary basis through 
funds contributed by men and women scattered over many 
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parts of the country. The School at Athens has been able to 
depend in part upon annual contributions from a number of 
colleges and universities. It seemed unwise to jeopardize the 
existence of that School, or even to run the risk of impairing 
its vigor, by attempting to draw upon the same sources for 
the School in Rome. Government support, such as provides a 
generous maintenance for the German, Austrian, and French 
Schools of a similar kind in Rome, is of course out of the ques- 
tion. It is, then, not to the colleges or the Government, but 
to the men and women of cultivated tastes in our country, and 
to Americans resident in Europe, that the School in Rome must 
owe its future success or failure. No nobler enterprise could 
possibly offer its appeal, nor any with which one could, with 
greater certainty of service through unnumbered years, associate 
his name,— or, in memoriam, the name of some other,— whether 
as endower of the School, or as giver of a building, or of funds 
for Fellowships or books. To equip the School with an endow- 
ment which would enable it to provide for instruction and 
investigation on as generous a scale us the German Institute, 
would require (if we look forward to a time when the rate of 
interest will be four per cent.) the sum of five hundred thon- 
sand dollars; but the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars would enable it at once to have a permanent Director 
and a permanent home. A suitable home alone might probably 
be secured and furnished for the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and would do much to bring stability to the enterprise 
and fresh hope to those who are giving freely of what they 
have to bestow, namely, time and labor, in its service. The 
sum of twelve thousand dollars, drawing interest at the rate 
of five per cent., or fifteen thousand at four per cent., would 
provide for one of the two Fellowships in Archaeology which 
should be maintained in addition to the Fellowship granted by 
the Archaeological Institute, and the sum of ten thousand 
dollars would provide for the absolutely necessary yearly addi- 
tion to the Library. Our country is noted throughout the 
world for the liberality with which its private citizens have 
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endowed, and continue still to endow, institutions of learning. 
It is to be hoped that this same liberality will soon establish, 
upon permanent and strong foundations, the new institution in 
Rome, which offers opportunities for advanced work of the high- 
est interest and importance, — opportunities long since open to 
the young of other nations, but until now practically closed to 
the young men and young women of America. 


WM. GARDNER HALE, CAairman. 
University or Cnicaco. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1896-97 


Yo the Managing Committee of the American School of Claaszical 

Studies in Home : 

GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit my report as 
Director of the School in Rome during the year 1896-97. 

Wishing to have the advantage of a summer in Italy prior to 
the opening of the School, I left America on the 30th of May, 
and arrived in Naples on the 11th of June. I spent some time 
in Naples, Pompeii, Capri, and Castellammare, and went to 
Rome for about a week in the latter part of June. Here I 
enjoyed the hospitality of my predecessor in office, Professor 
Hale. I became acquainted with several of the students and 
was enabled to see something of the practical working of the 
School, although of course the regular lectures had been con- 
cluded. I saw many evidences, however, of the great inter- 
est which the members of the School were taking, both in 
inscriptions and in palaeography. From the experience of 
Professors Hale and Frothingham, I learned much that was 
of practical value to me in the subsequent year. The steps 
which led to our renting the Villa Cheremeteff, Via Gaeta 2, 
formerly leased by Mr. Waldo Story, have been narrated else- 
where. I am happy to be able to state that, after the experience 
of the year, I see no reason to regret our choice of quarters 
for the School. The library is light and airy and very cheerful, 
and there has been no difficulty in heating it. The students 
have found it much more comfortable for purposes of study 
than their own rooms in lodging-houses, so that it has been 
frequented not only during the day, but in the evenings, the 
hour of closing being 10 p.m. Besides the library, which is in 
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two connecting rooms, there is on the same floor a study for 
the Professor of Archaeology, and two other rooms which have 
been used by the students, one as a cloak-room, and one for 
work upon inscriptions. In the two upper floors there are 
ample living-rooms for the Director and his family. The 
drawing-room, being large, and tastefully furnished by Mr. 
Story, has, with the adjoining tea-room and well-lighted 
“calleria,” proved to be very well adapted for social occasions. 
The * galleria” itself easily accommodates forty or fifty persons, 
and was used several times during the winter for lectures on 
subjects connected with the listory of art. 

Having spent the greater part of the summer in the Tuscan 
Apennines, I took possession of the house on the first of Octo- 
ber, and devoted the next two weeks to putting the library in 
order and making other necessary preparations for the year’s 
work. Although the students had not all arrived, I gave my 
opening lecture én October 15, and from that time on lectured 
three times a week on palaeography until the middle of Decem- 
ber. Nearly all of the students were in Rome for the first time, 
and their knowledge of the topography of the city had been 
derived entirely from books. It was accordingly arranged that 
Mr. Walter Dennison, whose fellowship had been renewed, 
should perform a service similar to that rendered by him to the 
School the year before, by taking the students on topographi- 
eal expeditions to important sites, familiarizing them with 
the general subject, and so rendering them better prepared to 
benelit from the systematic course of Professor Hilsen, of the 
German Archaeological Institute. Although the number of 
students taking his course this year was unusually large, Pro- 
fessor Hiilsen kindly permitted our students to participate in 
it. Unfortunately he was called to Berlin by a family afflic- 
tion just at the time when he would have begun his lectures, 
and so was compelled to postpone the opening of his course and 
to condense it into a shorter period, namely, from the 30th of 
November until the beginning of January. Some of the lec- 
tures were given upon the sites discussed, and some in the 
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rooms of the German Institute. Nearly if not quite all of our 
students had sufficient knowledge of spoken German to follow 
the lectures intelligently from the start, and their interest in- 
creased with the progress of the course, leading them to do 
much supplementary reading, and to take a more critical atti- 
tude toward some of the leading handbooks on the subject. 

Lectures from so accomplished a master could not fail to be 

most profitable and stimulating. Two books recently issued 

were of great assistance, namely, the Formae Urbis Romae Anti- 
quae, by Kiepert and Hiilsen, and A. Schneider's Das alte Rom, 
with its twelve transparent plans of the city at different epochs. 

Professor Marquand was unfortunately prevented by the 
necessity of attending the Princeton sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tion from being present at the opening of the School year, but 
he arrived in Rome on the 5th of November. From the first 
our relations were most cordial and pleasant, and I was greatly 
strengthened by his counsel and support. Shortly after his 
arrival he began lecturing twice a week on Etruscan, Roman, 
and early Christian art, and this course was continued, with the 
exception of the Christmas recess, until the end of March. 

The students consequently had, as will appear, for most of the 

time up to the beginning of April, five lectures a week within 

the School, an amount which, in my opinion, it would be well 
not to exceed in the future. Should students, indeed, come 
better prepared in their fundamental subjects, it might be well 
for both professors and students to give less time to lectures 
and more to individual research. Of the students this year, 
but three had made any previous study of palaecography. 

The regular attendants upon all the lectures of the School 
were : 

Walter Dennison, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1893); Fellow of the School 
(1805-06 and 1896-97. 

Gordon J. Laing, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1891); Ph.D. (Johns Hop 
kins University, 1596); Fellow of Johns Hopkins (1895-06); Fellow 
af the School. 

Albert F. Earnshaw, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892); Graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York (1896); Fellow of the School. 
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John M. Burnam, A.B. ¢Yale University, 1854); Ph.D), (ihid., 1556); Assist- 
ant Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri. 

Charles Hoeing, A.B. (State University of Kentucky, 1890); Graduate stu- 
dent of Johns Hopkins (1895-06); Fellow of Johns Hopkins (1806-07), 
with permission to reside in Rome. 

George N. Oleott, A.B. (Columbia University, 1895); Travelling Fellow of 
Columbia University (1596-97). 

Jesse 8. Johnson, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1892); Instructor at De Pauw 
University (1593-06). 

Edmund D. Scott, A.B. (Yale Cuiversity, 1859). 

Karl E. Weston, A.B. (Williams College, 1596). 

Mr. Shipley, Fellow of Chicago University, who had been a 
member of the School in the previous year, continued in resi- 
dence until December, but as he was engaged in work upon 
manuseripts in the Vatican he took little part in the regular 
exercises of the School. He was, however, very helpful in 
completing the catalogue of the library, and in giving the 
benefit of his longer experience in Rome to the new students. 
Toward the end of the year Professor Dixon of Chicago came 
to work on Catullus manuscripts, and also made use of the 
School library. 

Of the students named above, Mr. Olcott and Mr. Scott 
were unavoidably prevented from being present at the opening 
of the School year, but they arrived soon after, having pre- 
viously informed me of their intention to become members of 
the School. Mr. Weston was obliged to accompany his sister 
to Paris early in April, and Mr. Seott and Mr. Johnson were 
compelled for urgent reasons to return to America in June, 
thus failing to complete the required term of ten months. Mr. 
Olcott, one of the ablest of our students, had the misfortune to 
contract an illness which necessitated an absence of two months. 
[ am happy to be able to say that he completely recovered, 
and that, as is stated in the Chairman's report, he has been Ap- 
pointed Fellow for the coming year. A glance at the above 
list will show that, with one exception, our students were 
graduates of several years’ standing. In most cases their pre- 
vious training had been good, and they had attained a certain 
maturity of judgment which does not always come with years. 
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I desire to express here my gratification at the fidelity and 
earnestness which they displayed in their work, and for the 
entire harmony which characterized their relations to the School. 

Besides the above-named, Miss Taleott, formerly connected 
with Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and Miss Butler, 
of Yonkers, New York, were received as special students, 
taking only the lectures on art by Professor Marquand. 

To proceed with my own work, As soon as the students 
had received a good introduction to the study of palaeography, 
and had had considerable practice in reading the various hand- 
writings of different periods, I set them to work upon manu- 
scripts in the Vatican, in December. They were thus enabled 
to begin practical work of this sort at a somewhat earlier date 
than the students of the previous year, as the course under Pro- 
fessor Melampo in 1895-96 did not begin until December 3. 
Several of them developed considerable interest in the subject. 
and when other duties permitted were assiduous in their 
attendance upon the Vatican Library nearly up to the time of 
its closing. ‘To the results of this work I shall allude later. 

In January, I began a course of lectures on epigraphy, three 
times a week, and this course was continued into April. The 
students made use of the manuals of Cagnat and Egbert, and, 
in connection with the lectures, to the students was assigned a 
certain amount of practical work upon inscriptions in the vari- 
ous museums and galleries, each taking an important Lnscrip- 
tion or group of inscriptions to be discussed in the presence of 
the monuments themselves. One student took up the earliest 
inscriptions in the Museo delle Terme, another the Columna 
Rostrata, another all the Scipio inscriptions in the Vatican, 
another the inscriptions of the Ludi Saeculares, another the 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium, another all the Mithras’ monuments 
and inscriptions in the Vatican, another important Christian 
inscriptions. Mr. Oleott, who had made extensive prepara- 
tions for a paper on inscriptions in the Columbaria, was pre- 
vented from completing it by his illness. Mr. Burnam, also, 
on account of trouble with his eyes, had to abandon a paper on 
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the terminal cippi of the Tiber in the Museo delle Terme, one 
of which had been recently discovered. I mention these sub- 
jects in some detail to show the variety of the work under- 
taken. Other elasses of inscriptions not included in the above 
were of course treated in the regular lectures. The students 
were encouraged to make squeezes of important inscriptions 
illustrating various styles of writing, which they could take 
back to America for use in class work. As it is rarely pos- 
sible to bring to this country the inscriptions themselves, 
I believe that the general interest in the subject would be 
greatly quickened if larger use were made of squeezes and 
rubbings. The School already possesses a number of short 
inscriptions, and I began a collection of squeezes to become the 
property of the School, which I hope will be added to from 
year to year, and be of increasing value to future Directors, 
although, of course, squeezes are not so much needed in Rome as 
in this country. For Oscan inscriptions the case is different, 
and as I hope in future years more attention may be paid to 
dialectal inscriptions than has as yet been possible, I am glad 
to be able to state that Mr. Walter Dennison has generously 
provided the School with a large number of squeezes of Oscan 
inscriptions made by him in Naples and the vicinity, Of the 
great fascination which attaches to the study of inscriptions on 
the spot, I need add nothing to what has been said in the 
report of my predecessor. I am confident that the interest 
aroused in the students of the School in Rome, from year to 
year, will lead to greater attention being paid in our colleges to 
Latin epigraphy, a subject hitherto sully neglected. Still more 
neglected has been the science of numismaties, for the study 
of which, as well as for the collecting of coins, the opportuni- 
ties in Rome are unrivalled. Moreover, it is easier to trans- 
port coins to this country than inscriptions, so that the School 
may justly he expected to do missionary work in this field, the 
importance of which was clearly recognized by the first Direc- 
tor. By an arrangement similar to that of last year, Professor 
Stevenson, Curator of Coins at the Vatican. was engaged to 
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give a course of lectures in the Vatican twice a week, but 
unhappily, by reason of a severe illness, he was obliged to 
discontinye the course after the fifth lecture, and by the time 
that he recovered our men had gone to Pompeii and it was 
too late to resume the course. Professor Stevenson is a most 
earnest and stimulating lecturer, and it would be difficult to 
express the disappointment felt by our students over the neces- 
sary discontinuance of a course in which they all took the 
greatest interest. In future I should recommend that the 
course begin earlier, This year it began January 14, a time 
when the Vatican, for persons sensitive to cold, is not comfort- 
able. 

No one who goes to Rome neglects to visit the Catacombs, 
but most people see them in a very cursory and unsatisfactory 
manner, with little or no intelligent guidance, and, being hur- 
ried through by the light of dim tapers, have no opportunity 
for real study. The School therefore enjoys a great privilege 
in being able to explore in a more leisurely way the important 
Catacombs under the learned direction of Professor Marucchi, 
a scholar of great versatility and « recognized authority in 
Christian Archaeology. The lectures this year were given in 
Mareh and April, and the Catacombs visited were those of 
Saints Callixtus, Domitilla, Priscilla, Agnese, and the Cimitero 
Ostriano. In all but one of these expeditions I myself took 
part, and can testify to the unflagging interest of the students, 
as Professor Marucchi, in perambulating talks lasting two or 
three hours, explained the various symbols of Christian art, 
calling attention to important inscriptions, and pointing out 
the distinguishing features of each Catacomb. 

Owing to the war in Greece, and the consequent suspension 
of Dr. Dorpfeld’s usual excursions, none of our students went 
to Greece this year. The lectures of our School had been 
planned to end the Ist of April in order to permit of their 
going. To many of the students it was a severe disappoint- 
ment not to be able to enjoy the privileges extended by the 
sister school at Athens, and not to have the inspiration of Dr, 
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Dirpfeld’s guidance through the historic sites of Greece. 
Wishing to provide some substitute for this anticipated course, 
I decided, on consultation with Professor Marquand, to engage 
Professor Loewy, of the University of Rome, to give a course 
of lectures on the development of Greek sculpture as illustrated 
by important statues in the various museums, and by the casts 
belonging to the museum of the University. This course was 
given in April, and the expense of it was generously defrayed 
by my friend Mrs. Bertram Webb, of Salem, Massachusetts. 
Twelve lectures were given, each lasting more than two hours, 
and so far as could be done in so short a time, the ground was 
well covered, and an excellent impression conveyed of the prod- 
ucts of different schools and periods. More than one student 
has expressed to me his personal satisfaction in this course, and 
the thanks of the School are due to Professor Loewy for his 
willingness to undertake it at such short notice, and to devote 
to it even more time than was expected. 

Soon after the completion of this course the students all 
went to Pompeii, and for ten days listened to the lectures given 
by Professor Mau both at Pompeii and in Naples, a course in 
all essential particulars like that given in the previous year 
and described by Professor Hale. As our students, however, 
had not been to Greece, the variety afforded by this excursion 
away from Rome was probably enjoyed by them even more, 
and the fascination exerted by Pompeii will never be forgotten. 
Professor Mau is about to publish a new work in English on 
Pompeii, and the circle of lis American readers will doubtless 
be greatly increased. The man, however, is always greater 
than his book, and I hope that future students of the School 
may be privileged to hear his lectures on the spot, in the tem- 
ples and houses to whose elucidation he has contributed so 
much. 

At the conclusion of this course some of our students pro- 
ceeded farther south to Sorrento, Amalfi, and Paestum, and after 
visiting the various towns in the immediate vicinity of Naples, 
returned to Rome. Some of them also stopped at Capua and 
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Monte Cassino, where one of them did some work on manu- 
scripts. ‘ 

So much for the stated courses of instruction given under 
the auspices of the School during the year. Professor Mar- 
quand, in his report, gives further details as to his own course 
and his visits to various museums with the students. I may 
perhaps add here that Professor Lanciani, who from the begin- 
ning has been most friendly to the School, kindly offered to 
show the treasures of the Magazzino Archeologico to our stu- 
dents, and lectured upon them for more than an hour. He and 
Professor Marquand took the students on an excursion to Monte 
Cavo. Professor Marquand took them to Veii, and Professor 
Helbig to Corneto, in which last expedition I was glad to take 
part, Professor Marquand being prevented from going by ill- 
ness. We had expected not only to see the famous old tombs 
with their paintings, which have been known for years, but to be 
present at the opening of a new one, which might or might not 
contain important remains. Unhappily, the weather had been 
so bad for several days before, that the workmen were unable 
to make the necessary preparations. On the day of our visit 
it rained but slightly, and we were able to see, under the skil- 
ful guidance of Professor Helbig, as much of the museum and 
the tombs as can well be seen in one day. Several other trips 
which had been planned for the students had to be abandoned 
on account of the exceptionally rainy weather. They took on 
their own account the usual excursions about Rome to places 
like Tivoli, Tusculum, Ostia, Antemnae, Fidenae, etc., and in 
the Easter vacation an expedition was made to more remote 
sites in Latium and Etruria. 

The privileges of the Vatican Library were freely accorded 
to our students, and Father Ehrle, the Prefect of the Library, 
showed the greatest kindness in offering them every facility. 
On the 21st of May he conducted them through the various 
rooms of the library, devoting at least three hours to showing 
them illuminated missals, famous manuscripts, early printed 
editions, and many relics of antiquity and the middle ages not 
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ordinarily seen by the casual visitor. Work was also done by 
some students on manuscripts in the Sacristy of Saint Peter's, 
and in the Victor Emmanuel and Barberini libraries. Through 
the kindness of Monsignor della Volpe, Maggiordomo of the 
Vatican, permessi for visiting the Vatican and Lateran mu- 
seums was granted for tive months, an extension of two months 
over the time granted last year. The Ministry of Public In- 
struction also granted free admission for a year to all the gov- 
ernment museums and collections in Rome and throughout 
Italy. These privileges were of great advantage to our stu- 
dents, saving them much expense and making them free to 
visit museums even when they had only a short time to spare. 
They ought all the more to be appreciated as a token of good 
will, as the granting of permessi of late has been much re- 
stricted on account of the numerous applications. 

The Directors of the German Archaeological Institute, of the 
Austrian and Prussian Historical Institutes, and of the French 
Academy and School all showed themselves most friendly to the 
School and its officers. The free use granted of the valuable 
library of the German Institute was of inestimable value to 
our students. The British and American Archaeological Soci- 
ety, unsolicited, kindly granted us the free use of their collec- 
tion of books, which supplements in some important ways our 
own library. Mr, W. Lambe, the Honorable Secretary, also 
sent our students free tickets to many of the lectures given 
under the auspices of the society (which to non-members cost 
five lire apiece). Some of these, as, e¢.g., those of Professor 
Lanciant and Miss Sellers and Dr. Charles, were greatly en- 
joyed by those attending. Professor Marquand and I were 
regularly invited to attend the lectures given under the auspices 
of the Archaeological Commission in the Magazzino Arche- 
ologico, to the monthly sessions of the German Archaeological 
Institute, and of the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology. 
By the latter society I was honored with an invitation to rep- 
resent the School at a banquet given in celebration of Rome's 
birthday. This banquet was held on Sunday, April 24, and 
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I was happy to respond for the School. A few days before, 
April 21, I had been present at another birthday banquet, 
given by the Accademia di 5. Luca, a society composed largely 
of sculptors, painters, and architects. On the occasion of com- 
memorations in the midst of such men, one is profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that Rome is the Eternal City. 

The accessions to our own library during the year were con- 
siderable, amounting in all to over 360 volumes, not count- 
ing current periodicals. Among the important series added, 
were the Notizie deglt Seavt, from the beginning, a full set of 
the Annali, Bulletini, and Monumenti tnediti of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute from 1829 to 1585, a complete set of the Archiv 
Siiy Lateiniache Levikographie and the sixteen volumes of the 
Museo Borbonico. We have also to thank Macmillan & Co. for 
presenting 40 selected volumes of their own publications, the 
University Press of Cambridge, likewise, for presenting 32 vol- 
umes, and the Clarendon Press of Oxford for presenting nearly 
20 volumes. These generous gifts, which I acknowledged imme- 
diately on behalf of the School, include many valuable works, 
and are the result of a correspondence initiated by Professor 
Hale in the previous year. 

In Rome contributions for the purchase of books were made 
by Professor Marquand, Mrs. C. J. Wilmarth, of Chicago, Miss 
Griggs, of Boston, and Miss Butler, of Yonkers. To these is 
due in part the possibility of purchasing some of the above- 
named series. Several authors in this country and in Rome 
sent the School copies of their own works for which due ac- 
knowledgment was made. I may add here that Professor 
Marquand presented the School with some valuable specimens 
of marbles and a considerable number of photographs illustrat- 
ing Christian art. Dr. Edmonston Charles, a local archaeolo- 
gist and warm friend of the School, presented it with an 
interesting and valuable collection of photographs, taken from 
prints and engravings of Rome as it was in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The School was visited during the year by a great number of 
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Americans as well as by people of other nationalities. We 
were especially happy to entertain a number of Latin and 
Greek professors, who would naturally take a special interest 
in our work, and some of whom were glad to make use of our 
library for a longer or shorter period. 

Among these visitors | may mention Professors Goodwin and 
Greenough, of Harvard; Dr. Guy Thompson! and Mr. H. F. 
Roberts, of Yale; Professor Moore, of Dartmouth; Professor 
Siller, of the University of the City of New York; Professor 
Howard, of Colgate; Professor C. F. Ross, of Allegheny; Pro- 
fessor Rolfe, of Michigan; Professors Hendrickson, Matthews, 
and Moore, of the University of Chicago; Professor Blair, of 
Hampdlen-Sidney ; Professor Baden, of Central University, Ken- 
tucky; Professor Pease, of Stanford; and Mr. L. J. Richardson, 
of the University of California. Professor Robinson Ellis, Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay, and Mr. A. C. Clarke, of Oxford; Professor 
Waldstein, of Cambridge and of the American School at Athens, 
and Professor Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, also visited the 
School, as well as President Dwight, of Yale, and President 
Raymond, of Wesleyan (Middletown). It was our good fort- 
une also, late in the session, to entertain our treasurer, Mr. 
C. C. Cuyler, who, it is to be hoped, discerned for himself 
some evidences of the School's prosperity. 

I desire to mention in particular two public meetings of the 
School partaking in part of a social character. At the first, 
held in November, we were honored with the presence of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Goodwin, and Professor Goodwin gave the 
students and the assembled company an interesting account of 
the excavations in Troy. Mr. Shipley read a paper giving 
further results of his examination of Livy manuscripts (see 
the First Report of the School, p. 27), and Mr. Dennison also 
read a paper based upon his investigations in the previous year, 
on the division of syllables in inscriptions. Ata meeting held 
April 2, at which six of the professors named in the above list 
were present, Professor Rolfe, of Ann Arbor, gave us a clear 

' Since deceased. 
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and interesting explanation of the modus operandi of the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae as carried on in Munich. Professor 
Marquand discussed the fragment of the capital of a column 
recently discovered on the Capitoline. Brief papers were read 
by several members of the School, as follows: by Mr. Johnson 
on quotations from Terence, found in Vatican manuscript col- 
lections of Sententiae, and on the evidence for the copying of 
the Basilicanus (B) of Terence from the Vaticanus(C); by 
Mr. Hoeing on three manuscripts of Donatus in the Vatican; 
by Mr. Weston on the picture manuscripts of Terence, illus- 
trated by copies in color made by himself, of the figures in the 
well-known Vaticanus (C) and also in an inferior manuscript 
of Terence not previously noticed; by Mr. Dennison on some 
corrections in the reading of several Oscan inscriptions, illus- 
trated by squeezes of the same; by Mr. Burnam on several 
manuscripts containing glosses to Prudentius and scholia to 
Statins; and by Mr. Laing on the Vatiean manuscripts of the 
Fasti of Ovid, of which he had made a collation preparatory 
to a new edition. 

I read a paper on a manuscript in the Vatican containing 
among other things the Expositio Sermonum of Fulgentius, 
the title of which, not being given, is not noted in the Vatican 
catalogue, and indicated the results of an examination of the 
Victorianus (D) of Terence in Florence and the Decurtatus 
(G) in the Vatican. 

These papers were all of necessity short, and only intended 
to show in a general way the work of this sort accomplished 
by the School. Some of the investigations indicated have been 
carried still farther in the Vatican and other libraries, and will, 
I trust, furnish material for publications by the School. 

For example, Mr. Hoeing started out with the intention of 
doing for the Andria what Sabbadini had recently done for the 
Eunuchus, namely, establishing a revised text based upon a new 
collation of the best manuscripts. He collated the manuscripts 
in the Vatican including one very difficult manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, and then went to Paris and Oxford to get 
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more material. Gefore he completed his work, however, a new 
edition of Donatus by Wessner was announced by Teubner 
which, when published, may prove to have anticipated some 
of his results. He has, however, made a careful collation of 
the Dunelmensis of Terence now at Oxford in the Bodleian, a 
minuseript known and prized by Bentley and Leng, but which 
for a long time mysteriously disappeared. The circumstances 
of its re-discovery are mentioned by me in the American Jour- 
nal of Philology, Vol. III, p. 69. 

Mr. Weston, since leaving Rome, has carefully copied the 
pictures above the scenes in the Phormio contained in the Am- 
brosianus (F), the Parisinus (P), and the Dunelmensis. He 
has also made some comparison with the pictures in a Leyden 
manuseript of Terence, so that altogether he has examined six 
manuscripts of Terence with pictures. I hope these may form 
the subject of a School publication, although the illustrations 
cannot all be given without incurring too great expense, 

Mr. Johnson, being obliged to leave Rome some time before 
the closing of the Vatican, was unable to complete his compari- 
son of B and C of Terence, especially as he was at first per- 
mitted to work for but a short time each day in the Sacristy, 
and could finish two plays only. I accordingly made a colla- 
tion myself of the whole of the Basilicanus, and compared its 
readings with C, revealing the fact that B occasionally has 
retained a reading which has subsequently been altered in C, 
so that even if B be only a copy of C, it nevertheless has a cer- 
tain value in such cases where the original reading has been 
obscured by a later correction. Umpfenbach’s statements in 
regard to these two manuscripts in his critical edition are not 
always to be trusted. 

Mr. Dennison’s corrections of reading of Oscan inseriptions 
were subsequently confirmed by the readings given in the second 
volume of von Planta’s fframmatit der Oskisch-Umirischen 
Dialekte, and by Conway in his Jtalie Dialects. Conway in 
fact refers to him in the addenda to his second volume, pp. 
680 and 682. In the publications of most of his corrections, 
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Mr. Dennison was forestalled, a thing which is very likely to 
happen when several earnest scholars are working over the 
same ground. Mr. Dennison, however, has ready for publi- 
cation a paper showing the use made by Suetonius in his his- 
tory of monumental inscriptions. He hopes also to publish 
copies of some sixty-seven inscriptions, hitherto unedited, found 
in the neighborhood of Puteoli, Baiae, Misenum, and Cumae. 
Most of these are sepulchral, but three are dedicatory, four are 
on lead pipes, and four are brick stamps. Several of the sepul- 
chral inscriptions are from eight to twelve lines in length and 
illustrate the use of i-longa, apices, and tall letters. Two in- 
scriptions are painted upon ash-urns, and one of them is dated 
by the name of the consul. A few are Greek, and two— one 
Greek and one Latin —are metrical. 

Professor Burnam, who was handicapped by his weak eyes, 
deserves much credit for his perseverance in working at manu- 
scripts both in Rome and Paris. In Rome he transcribed from 
two manuscripts, Pal. 235 and 1715, long fragments of a Pru- 
dentius commentary, 1715 being especially interesting for its 
numerous Old High German glosses. He also transcribed 
some marginal scholia from the only complete manuscript of 
Prudentius in the Vatican (Reginensis 321). He then attacked 
the difficult problem of the scholia to Statius and the so-called 
Placidus commentary, making use of Vaticanus 1615, Palatinus 
1694, Paris. 10317 and 8064. His results are not of a nature to 
be treated in brief and I must leave to him the fuller statement 
of them. 

Mr. Laing was led to direct his attention to the improvement 
of the critical apparatus of the Fasti of Ovid by an article of 
Samter in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1895, pp. 563-70, 
which showed that in a number of passages Merkel had mis- 
represented the readings of one of the most important codices, 
namely, the Ursinianus ( Vatie. 83262). Mr. Laing has collated 
this manuscript very carefully, and has found that in many 
eases a third hand of the fifteenth century has traced over the 
faded original writing of the eleventh century. The editors 
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frequently fail to distinguish between the upper and the lower 
writing, and give the former as the reading of the manuscript 
when something quite different can be seen below. For exam- 
ple, in Fasti I, 26 auziliante, given by all the editors as the 
reading of U, is only the reading of the third hand, that of the 
first hand being auspice te. In I, 172 the first hand has the cor- 
rect reading Jane, but the third hand combining with Jane the let- 
ters s. 0. (scilicet o Tane) placed over it to point out the vocative, 
has written into the text Jasone. Further illustration need not 
be given here. Mr. Laing’s article will be valuable for scholars 
interested in the Fasti who esteem accuracy. He has also col- 
lated the two other important manuscripts in the Vatican and 
at Munich, but his gleanings here have not been so rich. An 
investigation not mentioned above is that by Mr. Scott of five 
manuscripts in the Vatican and one at Monte Cassino, of the 
Origines of Isidorus. This work was undertaken partly in 
furtherance of the proposed new edition of Isidorus by Kluss- 
mann, and the material has been turned over to him. 

Enough, I think, has been said to prove that the students 
were not idle. The results of their work may not be startling 
or ‘epochemachend,’ but they are not without use, and the 
discipline acquired by the students in gaining these results was 
to them of the greatest value. Of my own work, which has 
lain along the line of Terence manuscripts, I do not propose to 
speak here in eztenso, for much that might be said would have 
to be repeated later. I have examined, with two exceptions, all 
the manuscripts of Terence used by Umpfenbach for his criti- 
eal edition, and I, as well as Mr. Hoeing, have examined the 
Dunelmensis. My results are not revolutionary, but they cor- 
rect, I believe, in many places, the statements and inferences of 
Umpfenbach, and help to bring out more clearly the relation of 
the different manuscripts to each other and to the tradition 
of the text. I hope in particular to prove that in D, and more 
fully still in G, traces of the distinetio versuwm remain not indi- 
cated by Umpfenbach, which go to show that G at least in this 
respect often coincided with the Bembinus rather than with P. 
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Before going to Rome I had hoped to devote considerable time 
to the study of the Bembinus, but for most of the time while I 
was there it was in the hands of Dr. Kauer of Vienna, a pupil 
of Dr. Hauler, and himself a very sharp-sighted palaeographist. 
He has made some interesting and important discoveries in 
regard to it, which will doubtless be published at an early day. 
As I was fully occupied with other work, I do not regret now 
that this was done for me, and probably done much better than 
I could have done it myself. I did, however, have the Bem- 
binus in my hands for several days, and without attempting 
to make a new collation, I carefully examined the portions 
remaining of the Andria, noted the appearance of each page 
of the manuscript, and some facts in regard to its division of 
verses. There is some prospect that a complete facsimile of 
this manuscript will be published by the Vatican, and this is 
certainly a thing much to be desired. I looked at inferior 
Terence manuscripts in Florence, Venice, Verona, Milan, Paris, 
and England, but the only thing which seems to me worthy of 
mention here is the discovery of four additional manuscripts 
having the alter ezitus of the Andria. 

Tt will always be a matter of regret to me that Professor 
Marjyuand was unavoidably compelled to return to America 
just at the time when, our lectures being finished, the oppor- 
tunity for uninterrupted investigation was most favorable. 
By a concerted action we might have accomplished some 
archaeological work of importance which I could not hope 
to do alone. As to excavations, the same difficulty met us 
this year as last, namely, the reluctance of the government 
to grant concessions of this sort to foreign schools. 

Following a hint given by Mr. Lindsay, I consulted early 
in the year Professor Pauli of Lugano, the leading authority 
on Etruscan, as to the feasibility of conducting excavations 

1 Tmpfenbach used five for his edition in 1870, and Greifeld the same 
number in his dissertation De Andriae Terentianae gemino eritu, Berlin, 1886, 
The four additional are in St, Mark's Library, Venice, Class XII, LVIII; 


in the Bodleian, Oxford, Auct. F. VI, 27 and D'Orville 20 = Auct. X, 1. 1. 20; 
and in the British Museum, Burneianus 205, 
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whose special object should be the finding of Etruscan and 
possibly bilingual inscriptions. He thought that at certain 
points, as, e.g., Corneto and Cervetri, a systematic search would 
be likely to bring to light bilingual inscriptions, the impor- 
tance of which for the solution of the Etruscan problem need 
not here be emphasized. With a thousand dollars he thought 
much could be accomplished in this direction, and he sketched 
out a plan which of course involved securing a concession 
from the Italian Government. The Executive Committee, 
however, to whom I broached the project, did not see their 
way clear, in the present state of the treasury, to carry it 
into execution. The project is one which I believe in the 
interest of science ought sometime to be carried out, but per- 
haps it is as well for our School not to undertake it until it 
shall have a permanent Director. The desirability of appoint- 
ing such a Director as soon as possible is a thing which I 
should like to urge upon your attention. Upon the public 
in Rome, used as they are to the stability of the Schools 
similar in character to ours, nothing creates so unfavorable 
an impression as the frequent changes in the administration 
of the School, the present arrangement being often charac- 
terized as unpractical and absurd. During my term of office 
I had constantly to explain the reasons for the present ten- 
tative plan, admitting at the same time, as I was forced to 
do, the justice of the charges made. A great deal of energy 
must necessarily be wasted by each new Director in making 
the acquaintance of people and in learning the actual needs 
of the situation, not to speak of possible difficulties in the 
acquisition of a full mastery of Italian. At the end of several 
months he knows perhaps his ground and how best to make the 
most of Rome's rich opportunities, but lo! his term of office is 
nearly at an end, and he looks back with regret upon the 
things which he might have done. I owe much to my prede- 
cessor for smoothing away difficulties and making friends for 
me in advance among persons of official and social influence, 
but no man can inherit fully the experience or the acquaint- 
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ance of his predecessor, and the result is that time and energy 
which might otherwise be devoted to the work of the School 
are spent in getting accustomed to one’s environment. I 
should not wish to leave the impression that the School has 
been subjected to harsh or unfriendly criticism. A few words 
have usually sufficed to explain the necessity of the present 
plan. I myself was treated with the greatest kindness, and 
I look back upon the year as one of the richest in my life, in 
experience, in friendships and associations. Where all have 
been so friendly and helpful it seems impossible to mention 
names, but I cannot forbear to refer to the great kindness 
shown me and my family by the American ambassador, the 
Honorable Wayne MacVeagh, and by the American consul- 
general, the Honorable Wallace 8. Jones. 

Finally, I must testify to the great encouragement given me 
in my duties by the uniform courtesy and unfailing zeal of the 
students, who tried to make the best use of their opportunities 
and to do everything in their power for the advancement of the 
School. I feel sure that they return to America with a deeper 
and more vital knowledge of Rome and its antiquities than 
could possibly have been gained from books, and that this added 
knowledge and enthusiasm for the promotion of classical studies 
will be the best justification for the existence of the School. 


| MINTON WARKENR, Director. 
Jou Horkixs UsivErsitr. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
1896-97 


To the Managing Committee of the School of Classical Studies 
in Home : 

GENTLEMEN, — During the year 1896-97, the Director of the 
School has had charge of the departments of palaeography and 
epigraphy, while archaeology, in the sense of the history of the 
monuments, has fallen to my care. 

On my arrival in Italy, I found that Mr. Dennison had 
already guided the students to the principal sites connected 
with the life of ancient Rome. Arrangements were also made 
that they should visit them in connection with the lectures 
of Professor Hiilsen. 

It seemed best, therefore, that my work should consist in a 
systematic presentation of Etruscan, Roman, and Early Chris- 
tian Art. Accordingly, I began a course of lectures early in 
November, and lectured twice a week until the first of April. 
The course in Etruscan art treated, first, the pre-Etruscan 
civilization; then followed a systematic survey of Etrusean 
architecture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, bronzes, jewelry, 
glypties, and numismatics. With such a helpful book as Mar- 
tha’s JL Art Etrusque at command, it was practicable to give to 
this part of the course a more systematic character than was 
possible in the later part of our work. While this course was 
in progress, I went with the students to the Kircherian 
Museum to study prehistoric antiquities, and to the Papa 
Giulio Museum to study the rich Etruscan collections from 
Narce and Falerii. The fact that the collections in those 
two museums are arranged with some reference to historical 
development makes them especially serviceable to the student. 

Lot 
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The course in Roman art was restricted to the study of 
architecture and sculpture, partly because the lectures to 
follow, by Professors Loewy, Stevenson, and Mau, were ex- 
pected to cover the remainder of the field, and partly to leave 
time for a few lectures in Early Christian art. For the study 
of Roman art as a whole, there is no book to form a natural 
sequence to Martha's L’Art Etrusque. With Middleton's Fe- 
mains of Ancient Rome, Choisy's L Art de bétir chez les Romaine, 
and Durm’s Die Baukunst der Etrusker und Rémer, and the 
special monographs accessible in the German Institute library, 
it was possible for us to secure a good general survey ‘of 
Roman architecture. Roman sculpture was more difficult to 
treat. The works of Blimner, Bernoulli, Petersen, Robert, 
Overbeck, Helbig, and Furtwiingler were found useful, but a 
satisfactory general survey of Roman sculpture cannot be easily 
acquired at the present time. The best understanding of the 
subject was obtained by the students who most frequently vis- 
ited the Museums. The authorities of the Vatican and of the 
Government were very generous in according to our School 
free access to the Museums. 

During the month of December I gave a private course of 
lectures to the holder of the fellowship in Christian archae- 
ology, directed his visits to the Early Christian churches, and 
guided his reading in Early Christian archaeology. With a 
view of specializing his interest, I selected Christian pulpits 
as his theme for the year, with expectations that this would 
lead to the selection of some monument or series of monuments 
for special study. In March, Professor Marucchi gave to 
the School a short course of lectures on the Catacombs, which 
I supplemented with lectures on Early Christian basilicas, 
sculpture, and mosaics. 

When the course began, applications for admission were 
received from persons not prepared to become regular members 
of the School. Our policy was, in general, to discourage such 
applicants, when their attendance seemed likely to be casual 
or temporary. Two ladies, however, followed the course 
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throughout the year, and two others for a shorter period. 
Their intelligent interest was helpful to the work of the 
School. 

My time was so largely occupied with the preparation of 
lectures as to leave little room for exploration, investigation, or 
excavation. I was, however, constantly impressed with the 
abundant opportunities which Italy affords for archaeological 
research, Systematic exploration of a given section of country 
could not fail to produce rich fruit. There is hardly a depart- 
ment in the history of Etruscan and Roman antiquities in 
which a corpus of photographic reproductions would not be of 
inestimable value. It is also to be hoped that the time may 
soon come when excavations may be carried on by the School. 

ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES IN GORTYNA! 
(Puates IX, X] 


Tune search for building material among the ruins of ancient 
cities is a custom which in Crete has assumed incredible pro- 
portions. It may almost be said that stone quarries are an 
unknown thing on the island, and that all the village build- 
ers, except in a few places which are too far off from ancient 
settlements, work with second-hand material. One of the prin- 
cipal centres of the trade in the materials from ruins is the terri- 
tory of Gortvna. At this point the ancient structures, which are 
thickly scattered over a vast area, are built with an excellent 
limestone which is both strong and easy to work. The peasants 
usually have nothing to do but to excavate a half-metre below 
the present level to find walls, which extend toa further depth of 

‘Explorations in Crete were conducted by Professor Federico Halbherr, in 
1893-4, under the auspices and at the expense of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, The results of this Cretan Expedition are published by the Institute, 
the articles constituting ns series of Papers of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, The earlier articles in this series—Report on the Expedition of the 
Institute to Crete: Introductory Note; I, Inseriptions of Various Cretan Cities; 
II, Christian Inscriptions—were published in this Joursxat, First Series, Vol. 


MI (1806), No. 4, pp. 525-011. 


American Jourtal of Archaeology, Second Series, -Tournal of the 15 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. 1 (1497), Na, 3, 
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two or three metres,’ and which, when freed and taken to pieces, 
give, with but little work, a profit many times greater than that 
of several years’ cultivation of the land itself. The stones are 
sold to those who are building houses in the villages near the 
ancient city, and also exported to the other villages of the Mes- 
sari-plain and to the neighboring provinces. The Turkish gov- 
ernment, so zealous In preventing the work of explorers who 
come to carry on scientific work or excavations, pays no atten- 
tion whatever to the work of destruction which is daily going 
on under its eyes. In fact, when it has public constructions to 
erect, it goes so far as to procure its material by the very same 
system, thus often tearing down important monuments which 
disappear without leaving a trace of their former existence. 

It is work of this kind which brought to light the traces of 
walls, which were afterwards excavated systematically by the 
Italian Ministry of Publie Instruction in 1887, and led to the 
discovery of the Pythion and of the earliest known Cretan 
inscriptions. At another point, near the Lethaeus, those in 
search of constructive material, a few years ago, came across 
the buildings which arose along the sides of the Agora, but, 
there being no archaeologist to prevent it, they destroyed thées 
buildings almost entirely, preserving only the large statue of 
‘the Asclepiad and the Roman imperial heads, which are repro- 
duced and published in subsequent articles in this JovurNat. 
The beautiful head of Aphrodite, of which I shall give an 
account and a reproduction in another article? was also found 
shortly afterward in similar circumstances not far from the 
Pythion and the Basilica, near the remains of a building with 
a crepidoma, which was, I believe, a temple, but had been almost 
entirely destroyed betore it could be studied. 

On my return to Gortyna, at the beginning of 1894, the two 
principal artificial quarries then being exploited were: one on 
the property belonging to the Turk Risvan-Agi-Katoglaki, near 


'The level of the ancient city usually varies at Gortyna between two and 
one-half to three and one-half metres below the present level of the ground. 

?Por the statue of the Asclepiad, the Roman imperial heads, and the head of 
Aphrodite, see pp. 280-206, 264-274, 241 f. (Poates XI, X11.) 
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Mitropolis, dnd the other in two neighboring fields of Anag- 
nosti Gligoraki and of the Savuidaki brothers, between this vil- 
lage and that of Haghioi Deka, very close to the Vigles and 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo. 

A fragment of an archaic inscription found in the first 
locality, and some decrees of proxeny, which came to light in 
the second, at once attracted my attention. I examined care- 
fully the ruins of buildings first brought to light, and already in 
part demolished, and noticed that in both places the walls were 
of a relatively late period, constructed, partly of material taken 
from earlier buildings and partly of insertbed stones. Without 
losing time I began negotiations with the owners, in order to 
put off the excavation and demolition and to explore by means 
of well-directed experiments the remains that v were still under- 
ground. 

Under the very difficult conditions made for me by the Cretan 
government, the greatest circumspection was necessary. To 
have begun work by excavation on a large scale and with a 
numerous personnel, such as would have been required by the 
wide extent of the ruins near the Vigles, would have been to 
compromise the suecess of the entire plan. For that reason I 
put off the exploration of the principal building to a later 
period and opened the campaign by the easier and less impor- 
tant exploration in the field of Risvan Aga, near Mitropolis. 


L. 
Near Mitropolis. 


Less than two weeks of exploration, in the ruins brought to 
light in this place, were sufficient to show that the few pieces of 
wall still leit were only the remnants of preceding devastations, 
and that the plan and purpose of the building of late date, 
which stood upon this ground, could no longer be recognized. 
There was nothing then worthy of attention left but the 
inseribed material employed in these structures. But this also 
proved to be rather searce: I was able to discover only three 
pieces—the Nos. 2,3 and 4 here reproduced. No. 1 had been 
previously brought to light by the peasants. 
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1. This is an ancient block of limestone which preserves its 
original edges above and below and to the right, and is fract- 
ured only along the left side, Height, 0.49 m.; width, 0.362 
m.; dimension of letters varying from 0.028 to 0.05 and 
0.035 m. 


=) 





The boustrophedon inscription which it contains shows in the 
form and duetus of the writing, and also in the size of the letters, 
the characteristics of the Great Inscription. But the alphabet, 
besides the a with inclined cross-piece, still retains the letter ¢ 
and the special sign for the @ as found in the inseriptions of the 
first period of Gortynian writing; which letter and sign were 
abandoned in the second period, represented by the Lethaeus 
group, and replaced, the first by 6 and the second by the ordi- 
nary sign of 8, This leads me to regard this fragment as rep- 
resenting & transitional period between the writing of the 
Pythion and that of the Lethaeus, or at least as one of the 
first specimens of the writing of the second period, made when 
the memory of the abandoned alphabet was still vivid among 
the Gortynian stone-cutters. Still, the fact of the rather tena- 
cious survival of the more archaic and extremely peculiar form 
of the 8 is remarkable. We have already had an example of 
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this in the larger fragment of the northern wall,’ and we shall 
find another instance shortly, even in an inscription which is 
not archaic.* 

The writing was probably divided into columns, as in the 
inscriptions of the Lethaeus, but as there is no pair of lines in 
which the lacuna on the right can be supplied with perfect cer- 
tainty, it is impossible to determine how fur the lines extended 
on the neighboring block, and, therefore, the width of the 
column itself, Still, both the nature and contents of the 
inscription are clear. 

What we have here is a regulation on sacrifices. As in the 
ease of the Great Inseription and the two texts of the northern 
wall? it begins with the simple formula of invocation [@:o]é in 
1. 1, without the addition of date or of the authority issuing the 
edict. It is therefore not a decree, but a law very probably 
forming part of the Gortynian code and containing the begin- 
ning of a chapter on sacred things. 

L. 2. It begins by noting the victim to be sacrificed to Zeus: 
rau Zevi rar.... The epithetislost. Itis perhaps Zevs Bidaras, 
the Idaean Zeus (Fidaras) or Zevs “Exaropfacos, for whose 
worship in Gortyna we have the testimony of Heaychius (Exa- 
réuSaos.... Zevs év Toptivy). The name of the animal is also 
lost. We may imagine it to be tagupos. 

Li. 3, 4. The divinity which comes naturally after Zeus is 
Hera, and to her we find also in the fragment of the Pythion* 
that the sheep is sacrificed. I supply rae “Epar| ols GéAea 
Aeved, but I do not exclude the possibility that if the lines were 
very long, the article on the sacrifice to Hera may have been 
entirely lost in the part destroyed, and that the ols of |. 2 is the 
offering to a third divinity whose name is lacking. The form 
ole for off is found also in Homer (Od. 1425). The last letters 
of the line are too few to allow of a safe reconstruction of the 
following phrase. Still it seems to me that only two conject- 


1 Monumenti dntichi, IIT, p. 287, No. 153. 
'See our No, 21, below. 

? Mon. Ant. ILL, pp. 293-205, No. 154. 
‘Mon. Ant. ITT, p. 19, No. 8. 
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ures are possible: we either have here, as also below in line 
7, a prescription regarding the tepewouva which belonged to 
the priest, or else the prohibition which recurs in sacrificial 
regulations concerning the offering of imperfect victims on the 
altar. In the first case [ should propose ré 8 xo[éop o iapets 
AaSeéro] on the basis of the Hesychian gloss xwéiov- oxidov § 
éépna tpo8arov ywpig gtauaros. In the second ro éé xo[ Xo Sav 
we OverBar .. . }. 

LI. 5,6. I believe that the new word vata is to be explained 
only by the Hesychian gloss wradéas: tas apeXyopevas alyas, The 
word is doubtless cognate in root and meaning with the common 
apvas=apwis (‘a little she-lamb’), In Cretan it would be writ- 
ten gras (for prdas), genitive praros (instead of wrados), just as 
the forms "Aptay:tos, "Aprayit: appear in place of "Aprépedos, 
"Apréewé:. Therefore....... Aeve lan pvara. Then follows: 
tay é¢ Bola o tape[ts Xaero]. This word Sota, or Boia, or Soa, 
as it may be written,is also new. The formation is analogous 
to that of the word ofa, da, oa or, as is sometimes accented, da, 
‘sheepskin,’ from ols. The primitive and proper meaning of 
Sota can only be ‘ox-hide’: but if the word here refers to the 
victim which immediately precedes, and not to some ox or bull 
named in one of the lost portions, we must say that it is used 
with the general meaning of dé¢pya. 

Ll. 7,8. The divinity which in the oath of the Cretan agelastai 
of Dreros precedes Helios is Hermes." A ram (xprés) was sacri- 
ficed to Hermes also during the festivities of Andania” It is 
probable that we must refer to this divinity, who waa wor- 
shipped at Gortyna under the name of 'Eéds (see EYym. Magn. 
s, v.), the sacrifice which is mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph: . .. . Eppa) xpidv, rae “AXfoe oly épce| va Neuwdy 
cia ae ile propos Aevxoy because the victim offered to Helios 
is always of light color in the Hellenic ritual. Cf. aleo Homer. 
J_T 1038: 

oicere & dpv’, Erepov Aevedv, Evépny be pedawway, 
[Py te «ai “Heri, 
and Philostratus, Her. X, 1, p. 309. 
'Cauer?, No, 121, L 28, 
* Cauer’, No, 47, IL 23, 34, 
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The names of the victims in the second part of this prescrip- 
tion (IL 5-8) are in the aceusative, while in the first part, as 
we see from |. 3, they are in the nominative. This text shows 
the same syntactic variations that appear in the fragments of 
the Pythion, unfortunately so mutilated, which relate to sacri- 
fices.' 


xat|a Taée wapficatat wepifot| Kos 

The manner is determined in which the perioikoi are admitted 
to make sacritices. It is the first time that we find in Cretan 
epigraphic monuments any mention of this class of population, 
which is often mentioned by writers, who ditter, however, in their 
several accounts. The Great Inscription, which considers indi- 
viduals only from the juridical point of view, certainly includes 
wepiporxot in the group of the awéraipo. Here, on the contrary, 
the point of view is political. The laws on sacrifices are made 
for the citizens of Gortyna; to the drn«oo who inhabit the ter- 
ritory and are not slaves, access to the sacrifices or wap@ucia 1s 
allowed on certain conditions. The compound is new. As to 
the form of the subjunctive aorist with imperative meaning 
rap@ucatat for wapbucerat, i. €. wapAden7ar, analogy must be 
sought in the subjunctives of non-thematic verbs r¥vata: (Great 
Inscription, Col. VII, 20, 33), é€aroe (Inseription of Tegea, 
Collitz 1222, 16, 18), ete. 

Ll. 11,12. ..... Te tpltes eayvar, ror & GAdov (or Tov & GAXov’). 
Nothing can be made out of this paragraph. The form tpi is 
known from the Great Inscription. xdapvav is evidently a crasis 
of «ai adurady and is to be placed by the side of the known 
examples xdéeAmwol, xavrideuas of the inscriptions of the Le- 
thaeus.? "Apva (apy) is ‘ewe-lamb,’ 

Ll. 13, 14. The sacrifices noted in these two lines are blood- 


i Mon. Ant. III, pp. 22-23, Nos. 8, 9, ete. 

2 Aristotle, Pol. II, 10,, p. 1272 a; II, 10,8, p. 1272 b; TI, 10,1,p. 1271; 
IT, 10, 4, p. 1272 a; TI, 9, 3, p. 1269 b; Sosicrates and Dosiadas in Athenneus 
VI, p. 263 [—2e4 a; Heaychius, 4. 0, ddapiras. 

'Some prefer on the other hand to explain these forms as effects of the elision 
of the diphthong in wai (a die\wiol, « dewiiduas). 
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less offerings—in particular, of grain or flour and of cheese: 
.. ++ Bledtumaia cai Tupo epe..... 


Before weéiuuaia we might possibly supply @dmira (a\quta); 
after typo there followed either the name of a measure or an 
appellative similar in meaning to the rupod xarupov which was 
sacrificed at Thera,’ perhaps €pi[aupo] or ul orto], (jueripov, 
nmwomrov). Sacrifices of barley and grain were made in Thera to 
the Mother of the Gods ; ef. inscription No. 377 of Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge 1]. 8-14: @uicovte Body eal wupav éy pedipvou wai xpibav 
ey dvo pediuvewy Kal oivou petpyTav Kal GAA awapymata..... 
The worship of this divinity, who had a temple at Phaestus? 
must have been usual in the territory of Gortyna, especially 
among the perioikor. The offerings of cheese are common in the 
Hellenic cult. According to Seleucus, quoted by Athenaeus 
AIV, 76, p. 658 d, a special quality was used in Crete for cer- 
tain sacrifices which was called female cheese: tots 6@ Xerrois 
ToY TUpw@Y Kat TAaTEsS Kpnres OnXeias kaXove, Os door EeXevecos, 
ots ev Guciacgs ticiv évary (Gover, | 


2. The following fragment is of a slightly earlier date, and in 
its writing, its duefus and its whole aspect resembles very closely 
the texts of the Pythion, and is in so far removed from those of 
the Lethaeus. Still, the alphabet has already undergone a cer- 
tain reform, the 7 being wanting and its place taken by e«. Other 
characteristic letters, like the spiral 8, the ¢ or the o, 
do not occur in the fragment, but its antiquity is confirmed by 
the presence of the dividing signs between the words which here, 
for the first time in Cretan inscriptions, are formed of two points 
or rather superposed circlets, whereas in the texts hitherto 
known they consisted of a simple vertical line. The letters are 
of large size (sixth or seventh century B. c.) and are rather un- 
evenly spaced, The inscription is boustrophedon, but the p, the 
only time that it oceurs, is placed in a position contrary to the 
direction of the line. This stone also is a wall-block which 


t Will of Epictetn: Cauer?, No. 148, E. 1. a6-F, 1. 1. 
1 See the inscription of Phaestus in the Museo Sfaliano, ITI, p- 735, Wo. 183. 
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preserves all its edges, excepting that on the left. Ite dimen- 
sions are: height 0.655 m., width 0.50 m., and thickness 0,14 m. 





We have on this fragment the remnant of a law or decree 
probably in reference to emancipation, but nothing can be made 
out of it, 

ereie 4 of To[prumol ..... 
. . €k€|pGepolv (ors). . - 
_« + » af be] wee SdAfow? ... . - 


; + oH 
. Koo |piov e alAAos! .. . 


a | 


co 5 = = = A jayater a = = La = ct a Co oa 


= * 5 = Ta biva Fa ss ££ ss ws @ 7 7 . 
. al 6€ pe rel toe! . 
a - # a 5 C o|t ariber T ss 2» 8 8 8 © 


For the form éd¢ |-Pepo[» of 1, 3 compare the fragment of the 
Pythion, No. 75 in Mon, Ant, T1, p. 56, and other analogous 
eases in the inscriptions of this period. 
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3. The following inscription has the ordinary non-archaic 
writing and, judging from the form of the letters, may belong 
to the third century B. c. 

A wall-slab of the usual limestone 0.815 m. high; 0.71 m. 
long; 0.18 m. thick. The surface seems to have been slightly 
ehiselled away when the slab was used in constructions of a later 
period; the letters have become very faint and would be ex- 
tremely difficult to read did they not still preserve traces of 
rubriecation. Their height is 0.015—0.03 m. 


ii OVATIEAAT A & ANAT OALS 
OITOPTYNIOIEAEYOEPON 
FIT AS APKHIAZKOPMIONTOAN 
IOI YNAPKEMAK® ! 

TOICA STELIOS AME Wi ZAON 











= 
EY OEP OWN 


© jioi- avedXaylaca |p d woke, 
ot Topriveo:, écevGepor, 
é|ai Tas apynias coppioprar 
of [a ]uw "Apyeu[ a |x[@ Je 

6 ven Daerpios, Meupor 
é- 


(A)evGepor, 


‘Under the magistracy of the cosmioi who were with Arche- 
machus, son of Gastris, the city of the Gortynians emanci- 
pated Me.imon.’ 

The €|/AjevPeporv, which is inscribed on the lower part of the 
stone, is entirely pleonastic and may even belong to another 
inscription carved upon the wall-block which in the primitive 
construction was placed to the left of this one. 

The inscription is very remarkable for its strange syntax. In 
lines 1,2 instead of drekug tev Topruviwy the reading is: daddy 
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of Toprimo:.' But more difficult is the period contained in the 
three following lines in which the date is given by means of the 
eponymous cosmos and his colleagues. For the simple and reg- 
ular formula: éri ras apynias tar ody "Apyepayor tan Tartpios 
xopuidyrev the writer of the text has preferred to substitute a 
very forced ellipsis of the formula: él ras apynias rav xéppaw 
of cov 'Apyeuayan tar Cdetpios exoppiov. 

The genitive Taerpus is clear on the stone. The proper 
name is, therefore, Taetpes or Tacotpes, and not Nacozpis as | 
had erroneously read in a sepulchral inscription of Gortyna in 
the Museo Italiano, IT], p. 714, No. 162. 

This, the first complete act of emancipation which we possess 
from Crete, confirms what had been indicated by the archaic 
decree on the apeleutheroi (Mon. Ant. IL, p. 78, No. 148) and the 
non-archaic fragments in the Museo Jialiane (LU, pp. 695-696), 
that is, that emancipation, at least at Gortyna, was a purely lay 
act and was not invested with the religious form of ava@eou or 
of sale to the divinity, which is the most common form else- 
where. Here the wéAss emancipates a public slave, and by 
means of a document exposed on the walls of some temple, de- 
clares him to be édevHepos. But the inscription is for us too 
concise to admit of a description of the procedure in snch 
eases. It would be desirable that ampler texts of this kind 
should be found in order to determine the rules on which 
such acts were based, rules which cannot be established with 
precision with the sole help of the archaic decree of apeleutheroi 
and the non-archaic fragments. 


4. The last fragment is entirely insignificant. 
It algo seems to form part of a wall-block of 
the usual limestone of Gortyna. Height, 0.27 
m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness,0.235 m. The 
letters are not very different from those of the 
preceding inscription and are 0.025-0.03 m. 
high; the o is slightly smaller. In the last 
line perhaps... . xop|uidr[Taw is to be real. 





'\Compare the Cypriote inscription of Idalion: Cauer’, No. 472, 1. 2. 
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IL. 
The Vigles. 


When summer came, and the more acute period of Turkish 
persecution had passed, I was finally able to undertake during 
the months of August and September a long series of attempts 
to explore the building close to the Vigles. 

In the field of the Savuidaki brothers, the search for build- 
ing material had turned everything upside down. The outer 
parts of the walls that had been found had been destroyed and 
the stones collected had been partly gathered together near the 
trenches, partly scattered over the ground; holes in the ground, 
and mounds of earth and of fragments made with no order, 
covered almost the entire surface to be explored. Fortunately, 
however, there remained visible the end of a rectilinear and a 
piece of a curved wall, which, because they joined, seemed to 
form a corner of the building. This was sufficient to determine 
at once the line of the first two ditches to be dug. When the 
entire curve was uncovered and I found also on the other side 
of it the beginning of another straight wall, corresponding to 
the first, [ opened the third trench and proceeded to excavate 
at the same time on both sides in the direction of the length of 
the building. These two straight parallel walls led in the direc- 
tion of the field of Anagnosti Gligoraki, where a large hole, 
made a few months before by some laborers, had already re- 
sulted in the destruction of a part of one of the walls. In 
order to follow uninterruptedly their lines, I opened up in two 
places the modern unmortared wall which fences off the two 
fields, and continued the trenches until I came to the wall which 
enclosed the building on the fourth side, at a distance of 33,35 
m. from the extreme end of the semi-circular wall. 

I believed at first that the two long lateral walls were the 
remains of the outer walls of the building. But during the 
course of the excavation, traces were found of other walls joined 
to them not only at each end, but at other points, and which 
on one side led in the direction of other fields, and on the other 
side toward the public road, where it was impossible to attempt 
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to excavate owing to the difficulties created by the local govern- 
ment. The character of the building, however, was ascertained 
and its plan could be made sufficiently complete, except for cer- 
tain details and the proportions of its width (Fig. 1). 
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Frover 1.—Grorsp Puax or Brzaxtixe Cuvscn at Gortrsa. 


The construction uncovered is a long rectangular hall duly 
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oriented, bounded by a semicircular apse on the east end and 
by a straight wall with a large central door (D) on the west. A 
transverse band of marble (I C), acting as a slightly raised base, 
follows the line of a step, at each end of which are two columns 
(C and C). As will appear, it formed the base on which rested 
a wooden wall dividing this large hall into two parts, one of 
which, the inner section, is smaller than the other and has a 
pavement a few centimetres higher. At the two ends of this 
wall there also stood two columns (¢ and c). At the end of 
the inner hall there is an almost semicircular platform (B), 
which follows the curved line of the apse. By the side of the 
foundations on the right or southern side wall, there are two 
tombs (T and TT) of different dimensions, one on the inside and 
the other on the outside of the wall. The first, 2:05 m. long, 
0.62 m. wide, and 0.59 m. deep, was probably a simple tomb; 
the other, which 1s 1.97 m. long, 1 m. wide, was very much 
deeper (1.12 m.), and appears to have served as a ywveurnpiov or 
ossileqium. 

This must be, therefore, the central nave of an early Byzantine 
church. The large platform inside the apse is the altar or Bijza. 
The transverse wooden wall which was placed on the marble 
plinth (I C) is the teonostasis; the space enclosed by it is the 
hieron and the larger outer hall was the space used by the con- 
grregation or, more exactly, by the men. 

The western wall on the front of the building is continued to 
the right beyond the point where it meets the southern wall and 
has a small door (¢), which seems to be nothing else than the 
entrance to one of the side aisles, to which must also belong the 
traces of a wall on the east end tothe right of the apse, A sim- 
ilar side aisle must have existed on the left side where there are 
also traces of a wall as well on the front as on the back. 

This church follows therefore the type of those oblong struc- 
tures in three naves which were the common form of the Chris- 
tian churches between the fourth and the sixth centuries in the 
East, especially in Syria. To help complete the plan of this 
church at Gortyna, which probably also had a narthex in front 
of the three doors, [ can find no better parallel than the plan 
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of the church of Qalb-Louzeh belonging to this Syrian group 
(Fig. 2). The diagram I borrow from Dr. Essenwein’s Christ- 
licker Kirchenbau,' 





Ficvuke 2.—PiLasx or Cauren or Qatn-Lovzen. 


The two long parallel walls which I uncovered, and which 
ure preserved only to a small height above the foundations, 
eannot have been originally very high, save perhaps on either 
side of the Aieron, They were rather the foundations or stylo- 
bates for the pilasters or colonnades or for a mixed system of 
alternating pilasters and columns, as in the church of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin at Rome, dividing the central nave from the 
side aisles and sustaining the gallery for the women, the 
quracervi7is, In fact, large fragments of overturned columns 
were found in various points of the excavation near these walls, 
and on the south wall there still remained in sifu in perfect pres- 
ervation the base of an Ionic or Corinthian column (c) which 
rose at the point of junction of the iconostasis, It has a plinth 
of 0.72 m. on each side and a diameter of 0.61 m., being slightly 
smaller than the two columns (C and C) which rise at the two 
ends of the step immediately below the iconostasis. The base of 
one of the latter columns has been preserved and has a plinth 
measuring 0.84 m. with a diameter of 0.67 m. 

Of the two small rooms which we should expect to find on 


‘In. Durm's Homdbuch der Architektur, IT, %, p. 80, fig. 103. 
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either side of the apse in so large a church, the Aagia prothesis and 
the diaconicon, no trace has been found, but it would seem as if 
the wall marked M, of which traces are seen in the right aisle 
and to which another must have corresponded in the left, 
authorizes us to accept here, too, the arrangement that we find 
in these two rooms in the church of Qalb-Louzeh. 

I hope that as soon as the question of excavations in Crete 
shall have been settled to the advantage of science, the Syllogos, 
or some other explorers, will take up this excavation in case the 
searchers for building material have left any trace of it; for 
these ruins certainly belong to one of the earliest and one of 
the largest Christian monuments of Gortyna. The length of 
the nave is 28.65 m., or, including the apse, 32.40 m.; its 
width is 840m. The length of the Meron from the iconostasis 
to the end of the apse is 10.95 m., while the part of the nave 
open to the public is 20.80 m. long. The width of the main 
door (D) is 8.15 m., while that of the right-hand side door (d) 
is only 1.72 m. 

The marble band which served as a base to the iconostasis 
forms a sort of second step, 0.30 m. high and 0.59 m. wide, with 
quite an elegant moulding on the front. The holes into which 
the wooden iconostasis was set can be seen on its surface. 

The wall of the apse is strongly built, being 0.96 m. thick, 
while the other walls are only 0.76 m. thick; its foundations 
reach a depth of 2.45 m. below the surface of the field. The 
radius of the apse is about 3.40 m. with an inner chord of 6.60 
m. The base of the altar, built in a large and almost semi- 
circular block of stone work, is very imperfectly preserved and 
has a frontage of 4.52 m. The pavement of the sanctuary, 
of reddish ealeestruzzo, was found at a depth of about 1 m. 
below the present level of the field. The pavement of the 
main part of the nave was a few centimetres lower. 

The following inseribed fragments, which came to light dur- 
ing the excavations, belong to the chureh: 
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§.' Plaque of marble with raised edges. In the centre was a 
Greek cross, also in relief, of which only a part of the lower 
end is preserved. Height of the fragment, 0,17 m.; length, 0.58 
m.; thickness, 0.04 m. P 

At the remaining end of the cross there still exists the letter 
C. Very probably the letters at the other ends should be com- 
pleted thus : 


[1] 
[X] [C] 
C 


that is to say, "I(yerod)s on the vertical arm and X(purré) on the 
horizontal arm. ‘The inscription on the edges is nothing else 
than the ritual salutation which the people and, in its stead, the 
choir addresses in the Greek church to the bishop. 


[rov Seivos tot é|rtred(rov) Toa Ta ETH 


“ad multos annos.” This inseription was probably set up to 
commemorate the solemn entry of a newly consecrated bishop.’ 


6. Fragment of the cornice of a stelé or small pilaster of 
bluish white marble, 0.40 m. long. The inscription is on the 
projecting listel. 


11 given consecutive enumeration to all the inscriptions in this article includ- 
ing also these Christian tituli. 

7 Tam indebted to His Grace Dionysios, the Cretan bishop of Chersonesos, for 
much information on the use of this drevgqala, which is etill need in the Greek 
church. 
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To] Qeodtdeorarov é[miaxdrov Tov Seivos..... 


This is probably another salutation like the preceding, at the end 
of which we must supply woAAd Ta éry. GeodiAdetaros 18, a8 18 
well known, the title belonging to a bishop in the Greek church. 

Both of these fragments are of considerable antiquity, as 1s 
shown by the form of the letters, and should, I believe, be placed 
among the primitive Christian inscriptions of Gortyna. How- 
ever, considering the limited material on which to base a judg- 
ment, I shall not attempt to fix their date exactly. 


7. Neither do I wish to decide whether the following frag- 
ment of an architrave, broken in two pieces and found in one 
of the ditches, belongs to the church or is part of an inscrip- 
tion of the Roman period referring to some other building. 

The length of both pieces is 1 m.; medium height, 0.50 m, 
Capital letters of regular form. 





» « OTOORTY «= es & 2 « 
Perhaps .... Kp|yrav . .. . ete. 


The material employed in the construction of this building is 
all or nearly all ancient and second-hand. The abundance of 
large blocks, many of which are inseribed, the architectural 
pieces employed here and there for various purposes, the frag- 
ments of columns and capitals, ete., show that in order to build 
the church an ancient temple in the neighborhood of this site 
must have been demolished, or at least that the remains of one 
already partly ruined were used in the same way as is done by 
the present inhabitants of Gortyna, The fragments are, how- 
ever, of such various periods that 1f, as [ beheve, they all came 
from a single temple, the conclusion 1s obvious that 1t also must 
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have undergone restoration before being finally abandoned. 
For, while some of the inscribed blocks belonged to the archaic 
period, the following Doric capital (Fig. 3) belongs, as is evident 
from its form, to a very late period—perhaps to Roman times. 
To a somewhat late period belong also the fragmentary marble 
columns found in various parts of the excavation. They were 





Fiovke 3.—Latre Doric CAPITAL Faom GonTrsa. 


employed not only to divide the naves and decorate the interior 
of the church, but also as simple constructive material. The 
foundations of the apse are formed almost entirely of columns 
or fragments of columns laid lengthwise in the manner shown 


by the accompanying sketch (Fig. 4). 





Figure 4.— Arse WALL oF Cuvrnes at GORTYSA. 


The large marble block under the sill of the main entrance, at 
the point where the pavement of the nave begins, is a piece of 
architrave reversed, the modellings of which show that it may 
have belonged to the same period as the columns. 
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But it is the inscribed blocks found in considerable numbers 
which render this ancient material of especial importance for us 
and represent the main result of the excavation. The texts 
which they contain date from the archaic period down to Roman 
times, and among them are several inseriptions of the first 
importance. 

I publish them all here in facsimile, beginning with the latest 
and ending with the archaic inseriptions, in order to place the 
latter in juxtaposition with the texts of the same period dis- 
covered during the work undertaken by the Syllogos near the 
Lethaeus, of which I shall treat in the third part of this article. 

The Roman period ia represented entirely by avaypagai of 
prozenoi and persons who received the gift of citizenship, all of 
them, if I am not mistaken, earlier than the imperial period, as 
may be inferred from the spelling of the names Aetxtos, lero, 
Keirros, Daovios, and from the selection of the names themselves 
taken as a whole. 

8.' Large wall-slab of limestone, 0.74 m. high, 0.85 m. long, 
0.27 m. thick. The letters are 0.05-0.04 m. high and are 
smaller in the last three lines. 





lHere, too, the enumeration commenced at the beginning of this article 
continues without break. 


Ly 
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M japxos "Avreoos K pita 
vos vies Kpirev ‘leparv- 
Troy Doptruviay mrpo- 
Fevos Kai wokitas avro[s 

hi Kal exryovat, 
[Idarasog Mapxtos Tlowdtolv 
viog Tpwpevreiva Dopr| v- 
view mpokevos Kai ToAl- 
Tay auras Kai exryavot. 

10 [vaios ‘Oxratios Traiov vies Over. 
(Ajatxous Topruviav woAdz[as atros xal 
Exyoval, 


Ll. 10,11. The word AAIKOYE gives no meaning; hence we 
must admit in this line an error of the stone-cutter and seek to 
correct it. I owe to my colleague at the University of Rome, 
Professor de Ruggiero, the conjectural restoration Aateovs. This 
isa Greek cognomen written with the Latin termination (_Laicus). 
The cognomen is found also in a Roman funerary inscription 
(C. TZ. TX, 2151; D. MW. 8. M. Petronio Laico, ete.), and the 
position it occupies after the Voturian tribe, according to cus- 
tom, contirms this supposition. 


9, Large wall-slab of limestone broken on the right, 0.485 m. 
high, 0.82 m. long, 0.20 m. thick. The letters are by two or 
three different hands, and in the first inscription they still pre- 
serve abundant traces of rubrication. The following are the 
heights of the letters: upper inscription, 0.035—0.04 m.; lower 
inscription (left), 0.03-0,035 m.; lower inseription (right), 0.03— 
0.088 m. 
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Aevxtos Povpios Aevxiou | vids 
‘bakeova KeAcos Mute opy7| THe 
otehavabeis dv ran Cedlpel(s) x| purée 
orepdavee) TeX) peyieTm|L), KaTa voy voor, | Dopruvian 


- rT. : re) ae. ee, ae 
5 wpokevos Kal jwokitas avTos Kat €| Kyorat, 


Tiros(t)] BaStadcos Tirov vios 
bevy reoeopeen{ t)60e, Laptvu- 
view ow \|poberes Kai TOAITas 


auToy Kal exyovot. 


Koirvros Daou) ios Doprv- 
view mpater[ os kai woAL 


Tay auTOy [al exryOrOL, 


L. 3. @ea@pe(:) (sic). This is the first epigraphical mention 
of the theatre of Gortyna. 

L. 4. The words 7e(:) peyiotw(t) xata vor vdpov are written 
on an erased line, 

The two lower inscriptions are fragmentary. The missing 
parts of that on the left were on a wall-slab which must, in the 
primitive construction, have been next to it on that stile. 

In the name [AOY[tos] of the right-hand inscription we see 
the trace of a stone-cutter’s error which was corrected in time. 
He had first written [AYI[os. 
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10. Slab of the same stone, 0.28 m. high, 0.88 m. long. The 
letters are 0.03-0.035 m. high in the left-hand inscription, 
0,025-0.03 m. high in the right-hand inseription. 





; Erehavov Maproy Ovelravos “Axeer- 
Doprunan| mpoFevoy a7o¢ Doptuviev rokiras av- 
auras Kat ‘ye |Vos. TOT Kal exyorol, 


Tam unable to supply the name which ends in OIN or ©|N 
in the first line of the left-hand inscription. Noteworthy, in the 
second inscription, is the writing of the Latin name Accepfus with 
two p’s AKKETITITOE. Perhaps this is due to an oversight of 
the stone-cutter, owing to the word being divided at the end of 
the line. Wipstanus, Ode{ravos, is a well-known Roman name. 


11. Inscription ent on the projecting portion, or perastds, of 
the same block on which is sculptured the decree or law No. 22, 
under which number its measurements are given. The letters 
are 0.027-0.034 m. high; those on the last line being the 
amallest. 


Taioy Katrwwios 
Pirapyupos Moc- 
yokoyo: Dopryl ri- 
av mpotevos xai [7o- 

5 Miras avroy Kai ex-yor{ot. 


Z{ajiro[s] Et{p]upn[6 . . . 
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The Roman names and surnames which recur together with 
the Greek cognomen, in designating the greater part of the pro- 
renoi recorded in all these blocks, might suggest that these were 
Greeks belonging to the class of the liberti, Still, and this is also 
the opinion of Professor de Ruggiero, we must regard these in 
general as Greeks who first had personal Roman citizenship and 
afterwards, according to custom, assumed the gentilition of the 
Roman magistrate or citizen who had been the means of obtain- 
ing for them the ecivitas and in whose tribe they were inscribed. 
This seems the more probable, because up to the present at least 
no cities outside of Italy are known to have been inscribed in 
the Falernian or Voturian tribes. 


12. Inscription carved on the perastdts of a block on which 
is the right-hand half of the archaic inscription No. 25, where 
its measurements are given. Letters 0.025-0.03 m. high. 





PJo[ pr |view | apo- 


Envoy eat wokital¢ 


= 


aUuTOS Kal yeros. 
M ]aXeupos “Enppac- 


Ti FaFios DPopruvi- 


en 


wy mpoEnvos Kal Wo- 
Méras atros «cal yévos, 


The few remaining traces of the first letter on line 4 may 
belong to TI or M: | ID ]@Xewpos or | M]aXeupos, I prefer to read 
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[M ]ddevpos by analogy with the word padevpow = aAeupor in Pho- 
tius’ Lezicon, 2. v. The name is, so far as [ know, new. The 
name “Evdpagros (not Eidépacros) is also wanting in Pape and 
in more recent epigraphical indexes. [pé&nves is the regular 
Cretan form corresponding to mpéfewos for mpofevos. 


13. A fragment of ordinary limestone. Height, 0.555 m., 
width, 0.19 m., thickness, 0,21 m. Letters, 0,032-0.035 m,. in 
height, with large apices. 


. . Topr)uvialy wpefeves av- 
Tis wal exryo |rot, 

og "Epos PL opruvian 
mpocer |os cal toX| iTas 
auros x jai éxyor[ at. 





14. Another fragment, like the above. Height, 0.39m., width, 
0.28m. Original size of the block, 056m. An opisthograph. 
Surface a, Letters, 0.035-0.04 m., with large apices. 


« Mepat T we es 
Tolprur[iaw mwpofevos 
xai oA |eit[as avros 


1 
Kai €xryo |vo 





Surface &, Width of preserved surface, 0.15 m. Letters, 
0.023-0.025 m. in the first lines; 0.025 0,05 m. in the last 
three; without apices. 








+ can MOEA soe wie 

+.» Tay D[oprunian 

apok leroy [xai woke 

ras a luras [Kal 

rye |vos. 

Another inscription : 

a Beate BOR ome cece 
Pe a ee eee ee 

; ee Bes Oe Sse 


15. A large wall-block, broken below and on the left side, 
found near the iconostesis. It was originally covered with an 
archaic inscription divided into columns. This was hammered 
and erased at a later date to make room for the other inscrip- 
tions here published, but the fragmentary ends of certain lines 
on both columns in archaic script have remained and are still 
legible. The transcription of them is given under No, 25. 
The dimensions of the block are: 0.65 m. high; 0.73 m. wide; 
and 0.27 m, thick, The letters of the non-archaie inscription 
are 0,02-0.03 m, high; slightly marked with small apices. 
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Inscription on the lett: 
Aas Avéal ps0 |s 
Aropndns El vad t lve, 
‘A Mkapvaccess, 
Dopruviay mpoke- 


5 poe avrol xal yeas. 


Z \anrupor " Apywros 
Ki |paAtor wpdfevor 
je |p Topruviav av- 
Taw « jal ryevos. 


L. 1. I believe that the name Acods (= Atrods) is new; that 
which follows can be completed as Avéa[po]s = Avyéda pcos, a 
name that is often found in Halicarnassus. 

Inseription on the right: 
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Tigoxpalrys . . . 
Becdwmpfor. . . . 
SipOT Bk 
X[ioe ? 
Loprul vier mpoFevat 
[avroi xai yéves. | 


These inscriptions, especially that on the right and the frag- 
ment No. 146, are, as can be seen from the form of the letters, 
somewhat earlier than the preceding, and belong to Hellenistic 
times. The fifuli on the following slab belong to the same 
period. 


16. A large wall-slab of the usual limestone, 0.79 m. high, 
1.20 m. long, 0.31 m. thick. The letters are of various dimen- 
sions, 0.01—0.02—0.025 m., and by various hands, but are, in all 
cases, of elegant form, In the first upper lines they are cut 
very lightly and in part by dots rather than by channels, 
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toe ee we + Ae pla]ouep[e]rns [Te]réravas, “Ayeu[a- 
wos... + «+ Dopruvioy apdfev jor avroi at €[ yy ]ovot. 


B. D. 

Zw|rupos Aparuprdov, Kvdpacos Evppaliov, 
"Edeéaios, Poptuviaw mpo- Kakdias Padi] pov, 
Eevos atros Kal Exryovot. "A@nvaiot, Popru[ via 


apofevot alroi «ali yevos. 
C. 
Aapdyapis Padaxpia, 
Atrios, Topruviay 
mpdfevos autos wai exyovot. 
E. 
‘Arvyerrokus KadXitrrov, 
MeyakoroXitas, Topruvien 
apatevos auras Kal exyovat, 


F. i, 
Kuprocavépoy Kulm, Atoéeapos Pleoxpitou, 
"EAeuGervaios, mpakevos Keios, Popreviaw mpoteros 
Topruviay wal etgepyeras = aos wal -yevos. 
auras Kal yeros. 
f. 
G. Tiaydpas wai [poxdos ot “AX€Ewvos, 
TloXAo¢ Partievva "AvedAwmatat, Poprurior mpdEevor 
"EvArumers, Toptupicr aura «al yeas. 
m@pokevos auras a 
Kal ryevos, BwAayopas Neoxovdcos, 


Kepairas, Topruviav wpotevos 
airog Kal exyoror. 

KK, 

Avteyéapues Metrupiaves, 
"Patixios, Topruviay mpoFevos 
auTosy Kal exyovel, 


Note the assimilation of py in "EXev@ervaios (F, 2), as in the 
archaic forms davvdorro, dve[e]@a, of the Gortynian laws. 
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17. A fragmentary stelé of limestone, decorated on its upper 


edge with ‘thes shields in relief, and badly damaged on its 
inseribed surface, Height 0.45 m., width 0.52 m., thickness 
0.23 m. The letters are 0.012-0.015 m. high. 





The fragmentis badly mutilated, but, apart from some proper 
names, may be supplemented with perfect certainty. It eon- 


tains the title of a treaty of alliance, concluded between the 


Gortynians and their Cretan confederates, on one side, and 
King Demetrius, son of Antigonus, on the other, The con- 
ditions and articles of the treaty are completely lost; they 
began at the very point where the stone is broken. But, trom 
a comparison with the other treaties between Gortynian cities 
and foreign states which we possess, it may be concluded that 
the object of this treaty must also have been the levying of mer- 
cenary troops in the island on the part of the non-Cretans, and 
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on the part of the Cretans to receive assistance in the internal 
wars which, especially during the Macedonian period, were the 
bane of the country. The following is my reading of the 
inscription : 


"Ayablie] Teym. Bacirevorvtos Anul yzpiov 
tov "Av|reyavov érovy tpirov, év o[e Popruve 
éri raw] Alfaro coop[iclyrav [Tow cu . 
. . . T)@'Apistavdpov. [al pa)ye[voperar 
5 awpecBev|rar rapa Topruviay cai t[ ov cup- 
aye a lpor tov Bacthéa Anpatpioly tov “Avtiyo- 
vou wept cup juaxias, [I ]alp|@e[v}ié[sla tio... - 
cai... ja tH Elip|uSaura, rapa 6 te | Sacidews 
Anpnrpiov ¢|A@{or|ros ets Tol p]ru[va cai tous aAd- 
10 ovs cuppayovls AU... maréou role Ip... . 
2s » THbe cuveberro [Topruviat 
cai of cu |uaylo]: atta [«\ali] Bacchevs An| nijzptos 
"Avreydvou- 3 \(ujer @idiav cat cuppayiav | ets Tov a- 
Tarra xpd]»[ ov] Anuntpt ot] [a] Balot|ret wai | Popte- 
pio Kai Toig dAAOL|s gUMpayors . . Ce 
Bee Wee yi ests ERS eee 


- | = = = a oF ap io 7 = = Ly 


= 
ray | 


ee et we ce we MRMOITONA te eo 


| . = = = = o Li . = = 


Under No. 67 of the first article in this series I published 
what is left of a similar treaty concluded by the city of Eleu- 
therna with King Antigonus; another treaty of Antigonus with 
the city of Hierapytna is to be found in the Museo Jialiono, IT, 
pp. 603-604, Nos. 34-357. Both of these fragments have been 
published also in the Bull. de Corr. Hell., XII, pp. 47-54, by MT. 
Doublet, who, in both cases, is disposed, as I am also, to iden- 
tify the king of this name with Antigonus Gonatas. It appears 
to me more than probable that the King Demetrius, whose 
~ name oceurs in the present text, is Demetrius the Aetolian, son 
and suceessor of Antizonus Gonatas, who reigned from 25!- 
229 p,c. The writing is much less well suited to the period of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, son of Antigonus Monophthalmus. 
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Ll. 5,6and 9,10. The supplements r[av cuppdyev . . .] and 
[eal rods GAAous cuppdyou js are rendered certain by the remains 
legible on lines 12 and 15, No conjecture is possible as to the 
Cretan cities which, at that time, were allied to Gortyna. 

The Gortynians sent two ambassadors to the court of the 
king for the purpose of establishing this alliance: Parthenidas, 
son of (1. 7) and another, whose name 1s lost, who 
was son of Eurybotas. On the other hand,a single ambassador 
came to Gortyna and to its allied cities as the representative 
of King Demetrius; his name (I. 19), however, [am not able 
to restore. Of his patronymic, which must certainly have fitted 
entirely in the end of the same line, there remain only the let- 
ters IIp..... At the beginning of line 11 must have stood his 
ethnicum. 

The remnants... . 7eAA.... in the last line of the 
fragment belong very probably to some form of the word 
amoorédAev, and refer to expeditions of mercenary soldiers, 
as in the two treaties of Eleutherna and of DMierapytna men- 
tioned above and in that of Hierapytna and Rhodes (Cauer’, 
No. 44). 








18. Small fragment of the usual limestone, 0.16 m. high, 0.27 
m. long. It is divided into two planes, that on the nght having 
the greater projection. On the complete wall-slab this project- 
ing surface must have represented a slight parastds, as is the 
ease with other blocks of the series. The letters are 0.015— 
0.017 m. high. 





On the left-hand side or page of the stone are the remains of 
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a treaty with the city of Oaxos or Axos, as is shown by line 4 
where we read . . . 6] 6 Fakios or ros] de Fafios. 

It is impossible to decide whether the remaining letters on 
the right-hand side are the continuation of this text or belong 
to another document. On line 3 is the name of the city of 
Gortyna or of the Gortynians. 

In the elision [tprax ovr’ dudpas (or some other number ending 
in... . «ovra) no account is taken of the rough breathing. 
This phenomenon is now illustrated by a large number of 
examples in the Cretan dialect. 


19. Large wall-block, 0.364 m. high; 1.07 m. long; 0.585 m. 
wide, with a slight parastds at the right end of one of its faces. 
It is inscribed with three texts: one is archaic, which will be 
viven under No. 23; one, on the parastds, belongs to the Hel- 
lenistic or Roman period and has been given on a previous 
page under No. 12; the third, here published, is on the side next 
toit. The block was, therefore, one of the corner blocks of 
the archaic building whence comes all this inscribed material. 

The letters of this text are of elegant form, with their ends 
enlarged or with slight apices. Their height is 0.015-0.02 m 
and they bear traces of rubrication. The letters O, O, Q, C. 
and here and there the A also, are smaller. The traces of ‘the 
very delicate lines which the ancient stone-cutter made on the 
stone, in order to mark the spaces for the inscribed lines before 
eutting the letters, are still visible. 





™¢ 
® teat, “he 7 
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The inscription is entire. The free space above the first line, 
at least on the right side where the stone is hardly, if at all, cor- 
roded, bears no traces of lettering. The only thing which I 
believe to have been there, because it is usually not wanting in 
these earliest decrees of Gortyna, is the invocation @:of, It also 
happens that in the Great Inseription, and in the fragment relat- 
ing to the sacrifices which I publish under No. 1 above, this 
invocation is disconnected from the text and placed above the 
beginning of the first line. 

The text reads thus: 


[ Ghat | 
Tae’ grade + ]as [wads yra|piddover rpra- 
catioy wa |piovter.—vopicpati ypHt- 
Ga|t rat Kkavydn, Ton EOnxay a weds, TOS 
5 & adeAorg pn GexeTlat Tors apyupios 
ai 6€ Teg GéxorTo 7 TO VOpiTpa pay AEtoL 
béxeT@at } Kapa wvior, aroTetcet ap- 
qupw wevre otaripars. lever de 
wTopTi Tay vedra, Tas 6€ vecTas ape 
10 wpres xpivdvrer of érta Kat’ aryapar, 
ol Ka AGYyorTt KAGpwpevoe* MixY O° GTe- 
pa «’ of wAies OudcorTt, Kal wpatarres 
vow wxalévra, Tay péev qyivay [Toe ve- 


xag |avre [da jerr[ co |», t[a]p [é neir[ aly [rae were. 


We have here a decree which orders: ‘ Make use of the bronze 
money, which the city has put in circulation, and do not accept 
silver obols. Ifanyone accepts in payment silver obols, or refuses 
to accept bronze money, or sells anything in exchange for grain 
(that is to say, receiving or requiring grain in payment), he shall 
pay a fine of five silverstaters. Disputes in these cases shall be 
referred to the neofas, and of the neofas the seven who are elected 

as agoranomei shall giv c judgment under oath, And judgment 
shall be rendered in favor of the party for which the majority 
shall have taken oath (that is to say, the judgment shall be given 
by the majority of votes), and this college of seven, having 
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exacted the fine of the party which has lost the suit, shall give 
half to the party which has won the suit and half to the city.’ 

This inscription is extremely important from many points of 
view, especially for the history of coinage in Crete. It is an 
enactment which must have been issued immediately after the 
ereation of bronze coinage. That the law which established 
this innovation was a recent one, may be seen clearly from the 
entire context of the decree. This money has not yet secured 
the confidence of the market; the people is not getting accus- 
tomed to it and accepts it in payment with difficulty. On the 
other hand it is possible that financial conditions induce the 
city to withdraw from circulation in mass the silver pieces below 
the drachma, that is to say the obols, This makes it necessary 
that what would now be ealled a forced circulation should be 
given to the small bronze coinage. For this purpose the Gorty- 
nians issue the present decree which imposes a fine on who- 
ever refuses the new money, receives or demands the former 
silver money, and which also forbids—of course temporarily— 
even petty trading by payments in kind (xaprros), Which must 
have been the most ordinary form. 

In Athens the creation of bronze coinage took place, as we 
learn from a scholium on Aristophanes’ Frogs,’ under the 
archonship of Cullias in 406 8, c. At the same time, or a year 
or two later, we find bronze coinage also at Aegina? To what 
time the earliest bronze coins found in Cretan soil belong we 
cannot judge with precision, but there is nothing that should 
lead us to suppose that the coining of bronze in the island 
began at a period very different from that of the first issue of 
bronze at Athens and Aegina. The highest authority in the 
field of Cretan numismaties, Mr. Svoronos, informs me in a 
letter that after 350 x. c., the use of bronze coin became general 
throughout the island, but that some of the known coins date 
back to the very beginning of the fourth century, and that, in 
his judgment, a coin of Axos, published by him in pl. ii, 36 of 
the Nwnismatique Crétoise, probably belongs to the close of the 


1 Schol, Arist. Han. T25. 
2 Head, Historia Numorum, p. 205, 
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fifth century. In view of these observations and of this opin- 
ion, [ believe that the present inscription should be attributed 
to the first quarter of the fourth century, or at the latest to the 
following decade. The lunar sigma (, which 1s used in it, 1s 
found also in inscription No. 21, which is earlier; and we also 
meet with it in the treaty between Axos and Tylissos published 
under No. 60 6 of the “Inscriptions of Various Cretan Cities.” 
It is in Crete also a very sporadic but ancient phenomenon. It 
is important that we find evidence at Gortyna, during the first 
decades of the fourth century, of a stage of writing so far 
advanced in calligraphy and in elegance, [am tempted to say 
in refinement, with letters whose ends are already decorated 
with slight swellings and apices. The pretended conservatism 
of these islanders in their script is a theory that finds no confir- 
mation whatever in this fact; and I do not see how the opinion 
of those scholars is henceforth tenable who, exaggerating the 
conclusions of Kirchhoff, in themselves hazardous, have at- 
tributed the Great Archaic Inscription of the Lethaeus to the 
close of the fifth century and have been even ready to urge that 
it might date as late as 400 B. o. 

In respect to dialect, the only new phenomenon in this docu- 
ment is that of the middle intinitive in —r@ar: ypijrGat, déeerFac 
in place of ypyP@ac, déxeOPar or ypnPa:, dexéGar. This isa fact to 
he added to those already noted on the treatment of the com- 
mon @@ in Cretan. 

There can be no doubt about the restoration of the first line, 
After the feminine article [7]a the word to be supplied can only 
he dA, which fits exactly into the lacuna, and before it there 
is room only for the formula which [ have supplied and which 
was to be expected. The plural yadiééore: and the masculine 
form of this participle are perfectly natural in connection with 
this collective noun. The verb in the plural form is met with 
also in é@ycav a@ wodus in the third line, and in a@receyacar a 
mods of Doprime: in the act of manumission published in No. 3. 
Gut as regards syntax, the formula is better expressed in the 
decree of the Pythion on the apeleuthero’, where we read: raé’ 
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Ecabe tots Topruviows yrariésovor.! The tenor of these headings 
or praeseripta in the earliest decrees of Gortyna* ls very re- 
markable, because it appears, as has already been noted from a 
study of a smaller number of examples by Swoboda,’ not to 
support the assertion of Aristotle on the power of the Cretan 
éxedxneia, which according to his words xupia &' obdevds ear 
GAN 4 cuverdrydicbat ta SoFarra Tois yepovet Kal Toig Kor pols. 

LI. 1,2. Here is noted, as in a treaty of Gortyna which I dis- 
covered in the Pythion,’ the number of persons who took part 
in the assembly. In both inscriptions we find exactly the same 
number noted—300: tpraxatiov rapwvTwr. I have already said, 
in commenting on that inscription, that such a number seemed 
to be small for so large a city as Gortyna, knowing as we do 
from Aristotle’ that éxcAnoias....peréyoucs wavres. Are 
we to believe that this number was the minimum required for 
a legal quorum! 

L. 3. In cavyéu for yakxou we have a new instance of the 
vocalization of the Ain Cretan to be added to those which we 
have received from Hesychius and from inscriptions. Compare 
the Priansos inseription No. 51, published in this Journat, 
First Series, XI, p. 568, and the examples given in Baunack, 
Inschr. v. Gortya, p. 42. The reciprocal transposition of the 
rough and smooth mutes in the first and second syllables may 
be compared with the form @vxa for réya of an archaic inserip- 
tion of Gortyna, provided the word should be so transcribed 
and should not be read @¢ya, a form which is also known at 
Gortyna! Similar dislocations of the aspirates are found in 
other dialects: see Kiihner-Blass, Aus fiilrl. Gramm. der Gr. 
Spr. I, p. 278, note 8. 


' Mon. Ant. IT], p. 78, No. 148. 

?See also the following number and compare Téprvrs érisarra in the decree 
No. 149 of the Mon. Ant, LIT, p. 81. 

3 Die Griechiachen Volkabeschliiase, p. 162. 

4 Polit, ut, 7, 4, p. 1273 a. 

‘Mon. Ant. I, pp. 47-48; ef. also p, 51. Aristot. ibidem, 

© Aristot. ididem. 

1 Mon. Ant. III, p. $1, No. 149. 

# Mon. Ant. I, pp. 47-45. 
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LI. 3-7, There is here considerable oscillation in the forms of 
the accusative plural with and without the vw: déeXors, rors, 
oratipars on the one hand; red & (vas 8) and apyupies on the 
other. The active form of the verb eréouar, with the meaning 
of ‘sell, putting on sale,’ has already occurred in the Great 
Inseription, Col. V, line 47. 

L. T. arev@er. This verb, which I have read with some uncer- 
tainty in my last revision of the Great Inseription (Col. VIII, 
line 55), here appears most clearly; we shall also find it in frag- 
ment No. 20. This removes another doubt from the reading of 
that passage in the Great Inscription, where it will be also pref- 
erable to supply wepré in place of arvi for the preposition which 
is not clearly visible on the stone. The meaning of this verb 
is clearly that of the French expression porter plainte. It means 
that the complaints 1n these cases should be referred to the neo- 
fes, or simply that the parties should present themselves before 
the neofas before whom the quaestio should take place, This 
last idea, for a moment, suggested to me to read wev@év and to 
explain émrev@ér—éred@eiv (‘to appear’) with an aphaeresis, 
certainly strange, but not unattested in modern Greek dialects 
(welupe, wePairw, waive, etc.), and which in ancient Cretan epi- 
graphic records has an analogy in the form widixevre of the in- 
acription of Rhea which I copied at Phaestos.' As for the verb 
erevbeiy with the vocalized A, I had already noted it in the 
inscription from Priansos published above under No, 51 (érev- 
Gov 1.5). Teannot, however, find in Greek writers any example 
of érépyoua construed with mpds (opti), and in the numerous 
Cretan decrees of Teos, where the participle éeX@dvres is used 
of the ambassadors who present themselves to the assembly, it 
is constantly construed with éri. Besides, red@er, explained by 
Comparetti in the Great Inscription as an active form of the 
well-known wevfopat or turfavopat, specifies very much more 
closely the action which the decree here wishes to enforce, and 
I believe that [ must accept it. 


1 Mus. Ff. LI1, pp. 795-736, The imperative rutdirw of the inscription of 
Cnossos, Mus. Jt, 11, pp, 677-878, cannot be regarded as such » form, but as a 
crasia with the vowel of pd, wirihiire. 
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Ll. 8-10. A new political body, which up to the present has 
not been mentioned either at Gortyna or in any other Cretan 
city, is this neofas, from the membership of which are taken these 
érta cat’ a@yopay who are to act as judges in the cases here con- 
templated. The name is here found first in the accusative, 
then in the genitive. In the fragment which I shall publish 
under the following number, it is found in the nominative. 
From these three occurrences it is seen to have a very anoma- 
lous declension: nom. @ vedras, gen, Ta¢ vedTas, ACCUS, Tay vedTa, 
This new substantive with collective meaning should be com- 
pared with veérys, which can designate, as has been also sug- 
gested to me by Professor Comparetti, only a body constituted 
by véot in contradistinction to the yepoveta or Awra, a legisla- 
tive and political body constituted by the wpexSurepoe or mpei- 
yorrot, The érra cat’ éyopdv, who are selected by lot from among 
them, correspond evidently to the ayopardpot of Athens and 
other Greek cities. 

Ll. 10-13. The pronoun repos is already known from the 
Great Inscription and from other Cretan fragments of Gortyna 
and Lyttos. The short enclitic vowel of the subjunctive aorist 
épecovrt is regular in this dialect; consult the examples col. 
lected by Skias, [epi tis Kpyttxijs Acad.,p. 137. The addition 
of 7a: woke at the close appears to me certain, not only because 
the space will allow of no other, but also on account of the 
analogy of similar cases in other decrees. Compare the often- 
cited decree on the apelewtheroi, last line, and that which follows 
under No. 21, the last line but one. 


20 and 21. Another corner block with the parastds, like the 
preceding, inscribed on one face and on the parasidés of the 
other face. It is fragmentary on all sides. The greatest 
height 0.87 m.; length of the parastds, 0.38 m.; width of the 
fragment of tiie other face, 0.295 m. In order to give a front 
view of both inscribed faces on the same plate, I place them 
side by side on the same plane. 
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20. The right-hand section 1s inseribed with letters that are 
the same, or almost the same, in form and dimension as those of 
the decree on bronze coinage (No. 19); and we may infer from 
some words met with here and there (&4\Aaééer = GAAacoer, |. 
4; vedras, |. 6) that it belongs to a text relating to the same 
subject. It is, however, impossible to get any meaning from 
it. In line 5 appears the verb wet@ew already mentioned; in 
line 8 there appears to be an allusion to a date, Arometos 6€ xop- 
[um] or xop[wiovros]. It is useless to dwell upon the rest of 
the text. 

21. The inscription on the left is complete. Above it is the 
end of one of the usual lists of prowenoi, 


[mp] 
dFevas 


auTos KK YODA. 


At the bottom of the stone, where the breakage begins, there 
are traces of very badly cut letters which must belong to another 
inscription, the rest of which followed on another block. 

The letters of this text have a very early form and duetus, 
This is, I believe, the earliest among the non-archaiec inserip- 
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tions brought to light by the excavation. In the second line 
we still have the spiral 8, a fact which, however it may be 
explained, shows that the period of archaic writing is not far 
off. The sigma has here also the lunar form (which once more 
proves the great antiquity of this sign at Gortyna). 


"Earl ray Avpaver xoppiorvrey (Ter) 
cuv EvpuSarrat te Aapacita< 3 > 
Tas’ ade Taig wok arpborepar- 
¢, 7(ai) 7’ dve «al Tat Kata Ko] an 
h gor[e]iot dca Sixata pay curio 

T)at aroreaciovt <ap> apyupa x x 
aTaTépars Tap Tor TiTaP. 
M Jove &¢ tor SwAduevol v, 
7 ]év wer Topriviov Tuprvov(t, 

10 rév 8]é Daler Dai(a)jroi, cal eye[? 
ray wd Ta(p) jpdvav, Tay 
Sé j udvay 7o(p) wor. > vTa, 

The inscription is not without obscurities. It contains a 
decree passed in common by the two cities of Gortyna and 
Phaestus which are distinguished from the others by the simple 
indication of dvpw wélus and xatw wots! This circumstance, 
and the further fact that the document is dated by a single col- 
lege of cosmoi, shows that the two cities, whose flerce rivalry 
during other periods is well known, were at this time joined 
together under a single administration, The meaning of the 
decree appears to me to be the following: The Cransopeans 
when they violate the compact shall pay 2000 staters of silver 
and deposit them with the rivas. The suit (for breaking the 
compact) may be brought by whoever wills, by the Gortynian at 
Gortyna, by the Phaestian at Phaestus; and half of the fine 
shall go to the city and half to the mover of the suit. 

Who are these Cransopeans? The reading of all the letters, 
except the fourth one, seems to me certain; and the fourth let- 
ter has every appearance of being w or v. However the word 

1Compare in the inscription of Mulla, Mfus. If, TTI, p. 632, the city of 
Lyttos and its port (Chersonesos 7) which are similarly termed Avrrlw[r] Tor re 
ray dew woke ole[e]derwe cal rQe tay érl [@)addoom (lines 8-10). 
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should be read—and it' may have been mistakenly trans- 
formed by the stone-cutter who has filled this whole text with 
errors—it seems to me certain that it must denote the inhabitants 
of a locality called Kpaveown, perhaps a village of perioikoi in 
the country, or those of a quarter of the city of Phaestus which 
may have been called by this name. In both cases they are peo- 
ple who have not the same rights as citizens, because they have 
a tizaz who represents them, like the a@meAevfepor who dwell at 
Gortyna in the quarter called Latosion, and it is into the hands 
of this riraz that they must pay the fines when they have been 
adjudged guilty. He is the intermediary between them and 
the state. That they form a body having a certain indepen- 
dence, however limited, results from the fact that they have, if 
I understand the passage, the right to form treaties or compacts 
with the state, even though they be of great moment. This is 
proved by 6xa éicaca py cur@iwrrac *when the compact which 
they make is not just,’ which is the very sentence giving the 
motive for the decree. This expression is not very clear, but 
[ believe that, in view of the evident awkwardness of style, 
which appears in the greater part of these archaic and non- 
archaic texts, the writer wished to express ‘when they com- 
mit an injustice against compacts in foree’ or ‘when they do 
anything contrary to treaty.’ This would be precisely the idea 
expressed in Cretan treaties of a later date by the words et é¢ tes 
aétcoin Ta cuyxe(uevra.* It is probable that at the time when 
Gortyna and Phaestus were joined into a single state, special 
compacts were concluded between these Cransopeans, who 
found themselves in certain peculiar conditions, and the new 
government. The decree provides for the maintenance of the 
compacts on penalty of a heavy fine, half of which, in order to 
increase the probability of denunciation, is given, as is in the 
ease of the daar at Athens, to the person making the complaint. 

‘Names of Cretan localities of strange form and obscure meaning are numer- 
ous and should be attributed in great part to the language of the pre-Hellenic pop- 
ulation of the island, I see no way of finding a connection between this name 


and that of the Molos#ian city of Cassope which resembles it in form, 
Compare the treaty between Priansos and Hierapytna in Cauer’, 119, 1 46. 
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L. 1. After xoppsdrreav we expect the article trav, which, on 
account of the TON that precedes, was evidently overlooked by 
the stone-cutter in transcribing the original on the stone. 

L. 2. The final sigma in Aapacidas should be eliminated. 
Here, also, the bungling stone-cutter has fallen into error by 
repeating the syllable AC in the middle of the word. 

L. 3. Teach for wodsot, wodeoot (cf. wodkterar) is A new in- 
stance of a phenomenon now known to be common in this 
dialect. 

L. 4. TIA is an error for TAl=7a. 

L. 6. APAPCYPQ, another error of the stone-cutter who has 
repeated the same syllable. 

L. 8 powder, This reading contirms,in opposition to Biiche- 
ler! the spelling ww (and not we) proposed by Comparetti and 
by the majority of critics in the transcription of this verb in the 
Great Inseription. 

L. 9. Topréom. I am not sure whether this should be re- 
garded as another error of the stone-cutter (for Poeptuvt), or as a 
reminiscence of an earlier name of the city of Gortyna which 
would recall that of the city of ['vprwy in Pelasgiotis. But 
from the fact that the efhnicon in the preceding word is given 
with the form Poprivos, and not Tuptmes or Tvprvdmos, | pre- 
fer to believe that it is one of the usual blunders. 

LI. 10-12. We have three more errors of the stone-cutter in 
the words PAITOI, TAHMINAN and MQAIOINTA. The last 
of these, considered together with the TIA for TAI of line 4 
and with the ancient appearance of the writing, makes me sus- 
pect that this inscription is nothing else than a copy of a bow- 
strophedon text executed by an unskilful stone-eutter not yet ac- 
customed to the new system of left to right writing. It is per- 
haps the transcription, on the walls of a temple of Gortyna, of 
a text cut a short time before, but still in the archaic manner, 
either at Gortyna itself or on some wall at Phaestos. The 
spiral 8 on line 2 can also be better explained by this hypothe- 
sis. 


l Rucheler and Zittelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, pp. 14, 15. 
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22. (Puare IX.) Another large corner block with a par- 
astés, On the perastds is registered the proxeny of Gaius 
Caesonius Philareyrus, which we have already given under No. 
11. On the injured face are two fragmentary names: 


Aapodaul ys 


Paarsr[ ot 





The principal text is on the same side as the parastds. The 
letters are of fine form and 0.025 m. high. The dimensions of 
the block are; 1.39 m. long, 0.61 m. wide, 0.315 m. high along 
the inscribed band. 

The inscription, of which this is only a small remnant, was, 
as may be seen, divided into columns after the fashion of the 
archaic texts of the Lethaeus. On the border, which remained 
blank on the right of the last column, were eut at a later date 
two other inscriptions of prexenoi (the lower one by erasing). 
Of the first this much may be read or supplied: | 


Of the second only the first name 1s clear: 
Aapa- 
Tpiey 
yn 


BE = J a 
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ell _ ae. - ene nee ae hn alt pt 
- + + + +) Biixao[ale - » OV Wyparrat wal [aw ]pode- 
~ 8 = «06Gb Te GAA povrwy e(ar)i Tors éidpors xa- 


@. +. . + « javra xa- i xptvorrer xyridicader- 
Be. o. «el el he BOPOT Tra- Tw Kal wpaderrey Kal ov- 
ooow oe ow) ow ON. pa vaToypaderrar éri To 
oe ee ew SOL Tor vy ea[ 7 |partars xai xaTa- 
woe ew 6 peveBa étcaéorray kal caTop- 
dé o5 + « « | Pa TOR ye Wur)rar cal ta GAXa vavra 
10 weaPévra (7). de|py|plattae = t] npovter Kat|a]|rep tm 
- =) a te a ic ee aoe ee ee oe Bea ae 


The left-hand column gives no entire phrase and almost no 
entire word. 

Of the right-hand column, all that we can say is that it con- 
tains juridical enactments regarding procedure, or rules regard- 
ing the competency and duties of magistrates or of persons 
who, without being magistrates, are invested under certain cir- 
cumstances with their functions as, for instance, in the case of 
the private arbitrators spoken of in the fragment of the Pyth- 
ion regarding adoption (.Won. Ant. ILL, No. 19, pp. 31 ff.) and 
in a fragment of the Lethaeus (ibid., No, 154, p. 308). 

Ll. 2, 3. The expression wpodheporter éri rove éibpors might be 
eompared with the phrase «af [é]os yiver@at in the fragment of 
the Lethaeus just cited (No. 155), were it not that in the latter 
the first two letters of the decisive word have been filled in, 

L. 7. rots éo[ a |parrars, i. ¢. dempaxtars, ‘the exacters.’ The 
same word occurs in the fragment of the Lethaens, No. 156 of 
Comparetti, in the dative singular éx[m]pa@«rat. 

L. 9. In xarope[vy}ray the stone-cutter -has inadvertently 
omitted two letters. 

L. 10. The only two possible supplements to the verb in the 
imperative are [t]nporvrev and [¢]nporrer, In the first case we 
should understand as follows: ‘let them observe all the other 
(dispositions) as... ete.” The form... dvrav with the aphae- 
resis of the ¢ instead of the contracted form —otrrwr is common 
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in this dialect. [¢]ypérrev from re(pw—eipwo would be connected 
in meaning with the verb of the same root épéw, from which 
Eustathius (on Zl. H 127) derives épeto—epevv; and we know 
precisely that the ¢pevra/ are among the magistrates of Cretan 
cities. See the inscription of Dreros, col. D, |. 5, and the frag- 
ment from Hierapytna, 1. 18, both published in the AMuseo Ttal- 
iano, Il, pp. 613 and 657 ff., Nos. 36-73, and the magis- 
trates ¢pevviovres xal puduilovres in the Cretan inscription of 
Venice, Mus. It. I, p. 144,1. 35. The catavep needs no expla- 
nation. Ifwe read [¢]ypdeta@w, the same phrase is found in the 
archaic fragment which I publish under No. 25, where we read 
(right-hand column, ll. 2, 3)... & pepowte xara[wep .. + - 


93. Archaic bowstrophedon inscription on two contiguous 
blocks, one of which (right-hand) was a corner block of the 
primitive building. This has on its other side the decree on 
bronze coinage which I publish under No. 19, and on its perastds 
is the proxeny of [M ]a@Xevpos of Oaxos published under No, 12. 
The parastds at the end of the lines of the left-hand block is not 
inscribed, at least in the part that has been preserved, The two 
stones, which I here reproduce, somewhat separated one from 
the other, are complete on all sides, except for the lower right- 
hand corner of the left piece. The upper edge is slightly worn 
away above the first line, and so is the lower edge at some 
points. Their height is 0.600 m.; the joint length of the two 
‘nseribed surfaces between one parastds and the other is 1.38 m. 
The height of the letters varies from 0.02 m. to 0.022 m. 

We have in this text the most ancient of all treaties between 
Cretan cities thus far discovered. It contains a convention be- 
tween the city of Gortyna and that of Rhizene, ‘Perrev (“Perryv),' 
which is evidently the city registered by Stephanus of Byzantium 
under the name of ‘Prfyp/a? without saying in what part of the 
‘sland it was. Itisacity of which, probably, only the name was 
preserved in geographical tradition down to a late period, and 
which must have disappeared at an early date from history, as 1t 


The letter (is not used in the alphabet of this inscription. 
*Steph. Byz.: "Pupyela, wokes Kpdrne. 
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has left no other memory in inscriptions, in coins or in authors. 
I believe that its site should be sought for not far from Gortyna 
in one of those groups of ruins of very early date, like those of 
Camares and of Courtes,scattered over the southern foot-spurs of 
Mount Ida, toward the great valley of Messara, or along the 
slope of the mountains on the other side of the valley, between 1t 
and the sea, which are still called by the name pita (9 xarw pita). 
For even the worship of Bidas (Idas), one of the Idaean Dactyli 
to whom the Rhizenians offer sacrifices, points to a locality that 
is in, or not far from, the district of Mount Ida. 

The writing, spelling, dialect and style of this treaty are the 
same as those of the Great Inscription of Gortvna and the other 
texts of the Lethaeus. Several expressions, technical and stereo- 
typed, as it were, of the wording of these laws turn up here 
also, but we find, besides, novelties and difficulties which I do 
not pretend in a first edition of this text to be able to explain 
entirely. (My reading 1s given on page 206.) 

L1.1,2. It must not seem surprising if,in a text drawn up in 
so primitive and imperfect a style, a construction without a verb 
is used at the commencement. In many of the phrases which 
follow the subject instead is wanting, and must be understood or 
guessed at. Facts of this kind are often met with in the Great 
Inseription, The meaning of the verb which is here understood 
is that of curéferto, that is to say, ‘ The Rhizenians, while re- 
taining their own autonomy and their own tribunals, came to an 
agreement (joined themselves, allied themselves) with the Gorty- 
nians, sending every three years to Bidas victims of the value of 
850 staters, on the following conditions:’ éwi roid(éje=éri 
soisée. The supplement tp]i[r}o [fé]ree has been suggested 
to me by Comparetti. This whole passage may be compared 
with that of the archaic fragment of Oaxos (Mon. Ant. IT, pp. 
408 ff.), where triennial festivals are also mentioned, IL 11-14: 
Kata Ta aura Tos Kudarreiog éréopel v) 7| p jira rere: ig aGupata 
évadexa otatipars. In the same way as the Oaxian feasts of 
Cydas were called Kuéavrea, so those of Bidas must have been 
called BiSadvraa. The 8, which occurs but once in the whole 
inscription, has the earliest spiral form; but this spiral, unless 
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it be the effect of the corrosion of the surface, is so slightly 
marked that the letter resembles a p. In some later Cretan 
inscriptions we find the epithet Biédras written with the &, as 
it is here, instead of the ¢. Cf, in Cauer', No. 40,1. 5, Tina 
Bidarar, and No. 42, 1. 23, [Trqvas] re Bisarde, ete, 

Li. 3,4. All the attempts to read, on either the stone or the 
impression, and on the photograph, the letters lost after the verb 
foxodopzec(ec] have been in vain. One would expect to have here 
the subject of the sentence which might be tv, or as Comparetti 
thought, @repor (that is, one of the two, either a Gortynian or 
Rhizenian). But the space is too great for ms, and the remaining 
traces on the impression appear not to lend themselves in the 
least to the word a@repos. It is not impossible that here, as else- 
where, the subject is lacking and must be understood, and that in 
its place before éevépea there should have been another object 
governed by wuretive, as for example: ereyay é av xa powcodope- 
[ wee e Keatro |F é d€vépea wuTetce, «TA. As we have in Greek 
aypov duTeveay, the expression xrrovs duTeverw would be perfectly 
regular, and as it treats of an irrigated territory, like the valley 
of " Messara, this clause in regard to planting and cultivating 
gardens might very well have been especially contemplated in 
a curOijen. IT must, however, confess that the impression bears 
some traces of letters which make even this supplement uncer- 
tain. The irregularity of the syntax should be noted: the sen- 
tence begins in the relative form and continues in conditional 
form :— The house which (one) shall build and if he shall plant 
(zardens] or trees.’ The wpia@ac x’ aroéé@a: of 1. 4 would be 
very obscure if this expression should be literally interpreted. 
For anyone who builds a house and plants trees may very 
well gell them (a7odefar), but I do not see how he can buy them 
(wpia@a:) if they are already his. One can only imagine the 
case of one who should build and plant (on certain conditions) 
on domain land or leased ground, as, for example, seems to have 
been the case with the persons, to whom, according to an inserip- 
tion of the northern wall,' the city of Gortyna rented land in 
the locality of @Aa. But in this case no such fact is stated, and 


‘Mon. Ant. TIT, No. 14, p. 205. 
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perhaps this wpia@a: x’ drode@at should be regarded as a stereo- 
typed phrase, like others we shall meet with, by means of 
which the indefinite concession of the right of purchase and 
sale is indicated, while the first part of the phrase may be re- 

garded in the broader sense as a concession of the rnght of 
éyeTnots. The only texts that can be compared with this inscrip- 
tion to assist in its interpretation are the treaties between Cre- 
tan cities belonging to a later period. Now in these we find 
among the first concessions which the cities of two allied states 
make to each other, that of @yernow and of the right of recipro- 
eal purchase and sale on each other's territory, in the same 
way us here we find that of planting and building and that of 
selling and buying. Compare the treaty between Priansos and 
Hierapytna, Cauer', 48, 1. 11 ff: “leparvre[ iow) «at Tprarcios 
uev Tap aANaAor toorokTelay Kal €reyapias Kal Evatyoey 
kal peToyar xal @eloy xai advfpwrivwy warTay ooo. Ka éwvTe 
éudvkot wap exatépos, kal wowAorTag kal @veapéevoes Kai 
éaveitovras cat éaverCopevoy cal Takka wavTa cuvad\Adecortas 
xupios mer KaTa TOS irapyorTas Tap’ ea pouos, See also 
the treaty between Latos and Olus (Mus. It. I, pp. 144-145, 11. 

11-14 and ll. S42), 

Ll. 4—6. The passage contained in these and the two following 
lines is important for the mention of the orapros and of the 
eraprayeras, an office which 1s here mentioned for the first time. 
Gut unfortunately little or no new light is hereby thrown on the 
essence and constitution of the era@pros and on his relations to 
the tribe. It is said that when the cosmos and the startagetas 
go to Rhizene they must cooper with the Rhizenian cosmoi. 
The verb aya (6 «° a@yer)is here used with the intransitive mean- 
ing of ‘going.” This clause corresponds to that of the treaties 
of a later date where it is decreed that the cosmoi, who go offi- 
cially to the allied city, must be received in the apyeior or in the 
prytancion, and must sit in the éexAneia with its cosmoi. See the 
treaty between Priansos and Mierapytna, Caner', 48, |. 33 tf.: 
6 6€ koopos o tay lepavuTviaw éprére ev [pavooi és ro apyeior 
wal év éxxAncia xabncéw peta Tov Kocpeov. Srattas 8 Kal o TaY 


IIptavcrewe xocpos éprérw ey ‘leparrirva é To apyeiov wal év 
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exednola KabjcOw peta Tov xdcper. See also the treaty already 
cited between Latos and Olus, ll, 31 ff£, and that between 
Hierapytna and Lyttos, Cauer', 45, line 3: 6 6& xérpoy Tap 
‘leparrutvi lov épwére Avrtoi és To apyeiov, ete. The cosmos and 
startagetas of Gortyna are both treated with equal honor by the 
Rhizenians. May we hence deduce that the slartagetas is also a 
cosmos, and that on account of his functions and his name he 
takes a place among the Cretan cosmoi similar to that held by 
the wokduapyos among the Athenian archons? Or should the 
office of the sfartagefas be regarded simply as that of the apyos 
of a startos, in the same way as there is an dpydés of the agela 
and an a@pyds of the andreion, and might it not better be com- 
pared to the office of the duAoSacrkeis, of the dpatpiapya, or of 
the dpyorres rot yévous of the Athenian constitution? But it 
is more than dangerous, it is futile to attempt to build hypoth- 
eses upon such meagre material. It is better to wait for 
new discoveries of which the soil of Gortyna gives abundant 
promise, allowing us to hope that the constitutional history 
of Crete may still be in great part recovered by means of its 
inscribed stones. 

Ll. 6, 7. The first phrase in this line is eo difficult as to be 
insoluble to me. It would appear as if the remaining traces of 
the fragmentary word compels us to complete it as either 


ows|o > or Ow? glo ST but as the last of these two 


words makes no sense, the only restoration left would be rov€po. 
The use of we(fopa: with the genitive, although rare, is found 
even in classical writers. But what is the meaning of the sen- 
tence Tov pe wetGdpevoy 76 woAduo? I leave the explanation to 
others, noting merely that perhaps the same expression is to be 
met with in the fragment of the Lethaeus No. 167 (Won, Ant. 
ITI, p. 312): [r]om wé we@dpevor ro... (1.5) where we meet also 
with the fragments of sentences which occur in our text, 
such as éayivralr), ete, Tor pe rebdpevor ro woddpo is a kind 
of limiting apposition added to tov eraprayeray and to Tov 
xorpiovra, that is to the subject of the verb cooper in a manner 
entirely independent and in a phrase by itself, just as further 
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on (line 12) we find ra éypappeva adda éé pe. It is only the 
cosmos and the sfartagetas pé wefopevoy 76 mokeuo who has a 
right to this hospitality and these honors on the part of the 
cosmo? of Rhizene. In return for this, however, they must pay 
an indemnity of one drachma. Aapopey 6¢ dapxvay cannot mean 
here that the Khizenians must fine them one drachma, but that 
they must make them liable to an indemnity of one drachma, 
a sum which must be spent (consumed, used up) with the starts 
and with the Rhizenians. My understanding is that this in- 
demnity paid by the cosmei or the startagetas of Gortyna must 
be expended in the syssifion or in the festivals of the sfarfos to 
which the eosmoi in charge at Rhizene belong, and in the 
syssitia or festivals of the Rhizenians in general. What follows 
is clear, except xaevelar dixar (xoeveia dike) the meaning of 
which here, | think, cannot be exactly determined. 

Lj. §, 9. A Gortynian may not seize pledges from the prop- 
erty of a Khizenian (present himself as holding a pledge); if he 
do so, and is defeated after a law-suit, he must pay a fine equiv- 
alent to double the value of the property or thing pledged, as it 
is written in the ...... The word which is here written 
may be read 2A9@2, ZAY@O or 24903, Comparetti prefers 
i@ea:, which may be explained, as regards the form, as an equiv- 
alent of dpa (éopar-efw, ifavw); but the meaning remains un- 
certain. The expression rary timers tov évextpor occurs also in 
the inscription of the northern wall, No, 154, line 5 (Afon, Ant. 
III, p. 293). 

LI. 10-12. Those who shall exact the amount of the fines from 
the persons condemned are the cosmoi of Rhizene. The word 
Koogpos, 1813 the case frequently elsewhere, is here almost always 
used in the collective sense. If these do not exaet it, but in 
their stead the rpetyorroc demand it, the latter shall not be fined 
for so doing. Ta éypaupera Gidea 6 pé is an addition and a 
limiting explanation of the word wzpaééev of line 10. Let them 
exact what 15 prescribed and no more, 

L). 12-15. I find no other supplement, which corresponds 
to the lacuna and to the meaning which is here required, than 
airiz, although, according to the dialect, we should rather ex- 
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pect atrw. Compare the Great Inscription, Col. IV, line 3. 
The meaning of the new verb apriraiw appears to be the same 
as that of duducSn7téew. If the cower of the Rhizenians shall 
have any new difference with the Gortynians, or if any new 
dispute shall arise between the two cities, the herald shall invite, 
within ten days, the Gortynians (it is understood, of course, 
certain Gortynian delegates) or others who shall represent them 

(perhaps citizens of Rhizene charged to do so by the Gortyn- 
lans), to present themselves within ten days at Rhizene. To 
cower of "Perveno: is like @ wots of Toprvmo: in No. 3 above. 

In this a[+]ttaoa or a[é|taoa we find the name of a consulting, 
deliberating or judging body hitherto unknown. Admitting the 
second restoration to be correct, the word should be connected 
with the verb aitiaw, aitiaopar: 1t would be the name, as Com- 
paretti also believes, of the accusing assembly before which the 
Gortynians are invited to appear and to aroxpivef@ai—but the 
inscription which is here abruptly broken off gives us no clue 
to a clearer understanding. For the participle fevpévas, com- 
pare the compound «atafe\pevor Top wodaTay. 


94, Large block of local limestone, 0.75 m. high, 0.79 m. 
wide. Its thickness 1s irregular, 0.20-0.26 m. Letters 0.023— 
0.025 m. high. The mght border is not inscribed, but it looks 
as if some inscription on it had been cancelled, 

The writing continued on the left of another block, but the 
part which ts lostis verysmall. Lines 9-10, 15-14 and several 
others, where supplements are evident and clear, show that the 
missing letters at the beginning or at the end of every line on 
the left-hand side are two or three in number, or an average of 
five letters for every two lines. The lacunae in the text can be 
completely supplied from lines 7 ff Nevertheless, especially on 
account of the nature of the subject which is not sufticiently 
treated of in the remaining archaic texts, there are still a num- 
ber of difficulties which appear to me insoluble without the 
help of some new discovery. 
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The following is my reading of the inscription, with a few 
explanatory remarks on its content: 


1-2 


9-10 


15-14 


17-18 


= a ~ - ss. * -@ wf) 8 5 2 a - = F&F: ¢ & + 2. 8 a | 


devopéor Kal pourtas 0 O.... + Tt TOY opdpoy évvéa of 
évdrxicta TeTapevol . . . . . <jadev 8 avril parripo- 

y Svow wpdtperoy Tov al... . . clara perp[e]oapevo- 
v- al 6€ wa pe eter, eadiov [dt eyp|atat, avros petpetlo Te 
Kal mpotrovéro wporérap[ Tor av|ri paitupor évov tapepe 

v és @yopay opripely be € p lav rovTo pew éati aBdo- 
wiat 6tcalos mpiv podket[ Pat trav] éicav, d 6° évexipaxcav 
pe per - maev 6 orepax’ of [wAtes GluscorTt, «' al « é& 
aTeya- 

¢ eMexupaacorTt wovior| Tos pw’ eve laren O evexvpaxcar, cuv- 
exooporabbar Tov oud[ pow Tov] évvéa Tpit, oly Ka mpo- 


21-22 peiret pe evpomen d évex|upaxa lav: at 6€ ris xa TOY Gpop- 


op - cs a a a a 1] = 


a. 4 »viyT «eye eee po = = | =— 
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It is a fragment of one of those detached laws on évexvpacia, 
or seizure of pledges, which were afterwards codified in the large 
collection cut on the buildings of the Lethaeus, as had already 
been indicated by the fragments discovered in 1885 and now 
confirmed by the fragments which I publish under No. 28. The 
present article concerns, if I am not mistaken, the sequestration 
or replevin, executed by error or abuse, on trees, houses and ob- 
jects which do not belong to the person on whom it is intended 
to carry out the sequestration. 

It therefore treats of fields or houses that are rented, or of 
houses inhabited ly goets: in the first, there are trees planted 
by the lessees or by the rotweis and which belong to them; inthe 
second there is furniture also belonging to the occupants for the 
time being of the house. The seizure made against the owner 
of the house or of the field cannot be extended to what belongs 
to him. 

Four judicial parties come upon the scene as actors in the 
inseription: first, those who caused the seizure, that is, those 
who évextpaxeav (Il, 13-14, 19-20) or évecupdecorre (1. 17); 
second, the person against whom the seizure is made, that is to 
say, & person whose property ia sequestrated or seized by the 
above, ¢ évextpaxcay (ob évextpatar) (Il. 14, 18; 21, 22); third, a 
person who xaXci (eadiov, 1. T, wader, 1. 4) (he may be, as 
Comparetti has suggested to me, a diaetetes or arbiter); fourth, 
finally, there is a party whose character is very obscure, named 
in the word @ . . . .. wavta, in lines 5 and 6, which I am un- 
able to complete. Should we recognize in this person the lessee 
or the person who appeals against an unjust seizure? The 
letter which follows the @ appears, from what remains, to be 
a curved letter, likeaw,antora@. Finally, there are the con- 
vomitant parties, or outside parties, who act as witnesses, and 
these are two pdprupes of some sort and a group of paptupes 
elected among the éuopor, that is to say, those who are neigh- 
bors of the property or the houses pledged; these at first are 
nine in number (line 2) and afterwards they appear in a subdi- 
vision of three (ll, 19-20). 


= » diel _ 
an > ( - 


= es . ws. , = ee Em be tin he 
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Ll. 1-3. The first complete period of the fragment 1s that 
beginning with «adév on line 4. The three preceding lines 
are the close of the period which began on the block above, 
which is lost. The subject is seizures made on trees or on a 
country house; at least that is how I understand the word 
otxia, as in the Great Inscription, in contrast to oereya (see line 
16'). It is difficult to supplement lines 1-2. Perhaps we 
should read 6[zdcor|r: and the meaning might be: [* If disputes 
arise in regard to pledges on] trees or on country houses, those 
nine among the neighbors who have the nearest property [shall 
awear (in judgment)’ |. 

Li, 4-11. «(The arbiter #) shall invite into the presence of two 
witnesses, with three days’ notice, the 4... carva to proceed to 
the operation of werpéc@at, and if he come not when ealled im 
the manner prescribed, let him carry out the act and issue an 
order, with four days’ notice, before two witnesses, that he must 
present himself in the agora.’ In the absence of the last part of 
the upper phrase, it is impossible to give exactly the meaning 
of the verb perpéo@at, which here appears first as a participle 
and then as imperative, referring to two different persons. 

Li. 11-16. The part which is here wanting in the formula of 
the oath occurs in the new text of the Lethaeus which I give 
under No. 28, lines 9-10, and from this passage I supply the 
missing portion in our text. The same sentence occurs in both 
texts, and it is evident that it was a formula or the beginning of 
the stereotyped formula of an oath prescribed in certain cases, 
But, as in the case with what follows, it is quite elliptical and 
eeems as if it should be understood a8: € war totro pep éote cur 
aSrkortat cai Sixatos, Therefore, when the parties have been 
gathered together in the agora, the oath is taken, which consists 
of the words: ‘Thus is the thing rightly (done) and with no 
harm and (that which has been seized) does not belong to the 
person for whom the mortgage was made.’ Tlns should be 
done wpiv pode@@a: trav dixay, but from the whole of the context 
and from the phrase which follows it is evident that the de- 


1Great Inscription, Col. TV, line 92 i. (o¢)réyars pty raes de wha and dri xdpa 
pour (oleair dri qulpa). 


~~ 
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cision made by the jury by a majority of votes has executive 
force: hence I cannot explain how, after this, there can be any 
question of starting a suit. Might it not be possible to trans- 
late the phrase wpiv wodd@@a: ray Sicav ‘instead of making a 
law suit’? It would seem as if the law, before allowing the 
damaged party to make an accusation of disturbed possession, 
seeks to reconcile the two parties through a private judgment 
of arbiters. But I must confess that to me this entire part is 
extremely obscure. 

The word &@$Xoria (=aS8rafia) is already known as a Cretan 
expression from the inscription of Oaxos, No, 184 (line 10), in 
Mon. Ant. TU, pp. 396 18, and from the Hesychian gloss 
aBdordés + &Brahes. Kpires. The supplement orepa « al [wes 
6]udeovre is furnished by the decree of bronze coinage already 
published under No. 19. 

Li. 16-20, Clearer is the content of these lines. ‘If the se- 
questrators take a pledge from a city house, saying (he who 
rents it?) that the person on whom they make the sequestra- 
tion does not dwell (in that house), let three of the nine neigh- 
bors swear together (with the person who affirms this), to whom 
this person will declare beforehand that he on whom the seiz- 
ers have enforced the sequestration does not dwell in it.’ 

"Es oréyas for éx (é£) oréyas is a usage already known. The 
subject of the genitive absolute woviortos 13 understood, as fre- 
quently happens in these laws. It appears to me that it must 
be he who rents the house and whose furniture the sequestrators 
have seized, believing that it belongs to the owner of the house. 
But on the other hand it is not impossible that the person 6 
évectpaxcav should be the owner himself: ‘He on whom the 
seizure has been made saying that he does not live in that 
house. SuveecousrafGar: we have here another case of the 
use of coniuratores. 

There begins in line 20 another period which, however, does 
not end on this block, the last line after the ov of onopov being 
empty. It is evident that the stone-cutter, finding the space 
narrow, continued the inscription on the top of another column. 
I do not believe that in the primitive wall there was beneath 
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this another series of blocks, because its dimensions prove it to 
be a block belonging to the orthostates. 


25. Remnants of archaic boustrephedon writing, with letters 
like those of the preceding texts, found on a large block repro- 
duced above under No. 15. The surfaee of this block, partly 
scraped, was used at a later date to receive the lists of proxenoi 
which I published under that number. The archaic remnants 
belong to two columns, 


Right column : 
1, wpacol vrs 
a ee . € eport: wat[a@mep . . . . 
4-5. .....e 70 palty[paw ..... 


G7... 2. es B Mea ap wee es 
BO. . coe coe OUUS eros 2 ww kk 
10, .... +. Tour 


We find here the traces of some phrases which recur in the 
non-archaic texts reproduced under No. 22. 


Left column : 


NaS es oe POP eee ee 
O-4...... Sfexae(T. 2... 
5-6... . Meeoropfor? on wk cs 
9-10... ... waji-ro pladrupos?. . . . 
IWO-11. 2. omopo. | 
12-13... ... arov [€ypja[rrjao... 
14-15. ..... ovTt € KapTaimol[s] € GAXO 
16-17. os ss. pai[tlupoe [S8]uois . . . 


jah Ne one koe |vior? fee cs 


The content of this text is completely hidden from us. The 
mention of the oper (lines 10-11) would seem to refer to a 
subject similar to that treated in the preceding text. Perhaps 
seizures or sequestrations of animals: af «a mpéSara évexv- 
paca jovre? € xapraiwos € dhko . . .. (Il. 14-15); but it is all 
nncertain. 


Te en Tee é he ys on” to) of ki es yoo a” oe 
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26. Small fragment, 0.82 m. high, 0.15 m. wide, 0.20 m. 
thick. Letters 0.025 m. high. 





After the pi of the first line, which is preserved, there 1s 
room for another letter, but no trace of writing remains, 
ae . Ta]s TAL as se NCH arebe 
ae er Ko |opilor? wife state 


se 


The above is the epigraphical material which came to light 
during the excavation: only a small part, it is true, of a great 
mass of texts of various periods which covered the walls of a 
very ancient temple. But what this temple may have been, it is 
impossible to say at the present time. None of the texts dis- 
covered give any indication of the place where it stood. 

Far less numerous than the inscriptions and almost entirely 
without importance, because belonging to a later date and prob- 
ably to Roman restorations of the primitive building, are the 
architectural fragments that were found, Any attempt to 
reconstruct, ever partially, the archaic temple and its decora- 
tions must hence be abandoned. However, we should not neg- 
lect what little can be gathered of the characteristics of this 
construction from the inscribed blocks themselves. An exami- 
nation of the dimensions of these stones proves that they be- 
longed to walls built, like those of the Pythion, with a high 
orthostates at their base surmounted by alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers or, as the German architects call them, 


_ SNe « abel | a. , ne ee al hs ie 
J ww . J 4 : . 
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Lauferschiehten and Bindersehichten.’ The width of the blocks 
of the stretcher courses shows that the width of the wall was 
the same as at the Pythion, namely between 0.585—0.59 m., a 
dimension which corresponds almost exactly to two Solonian 
feet and which was probably used at Gortyna as the standard 
measurement in temple constructions of this period and in this 
system. The heights of the various parallel courses which are 
represented among our material were 0.28 m., 0.515 m., 
0.865 m., 0.45 m. 

One remarkable peculiarity of the walls in this temple, at least 
of the side walls, is that disclosed by those blocks from whose 
inscribed surface there projects a slight parastds. From the two 
blocks which contain the treaty between Gortyna and Rhizene 
(No. 25), which are shown by the inscription to be contiguous, 
we can see that these parastédes followed each other along the 
wall at stated distances and we are able to measure this dis- 
tance, viz., 1.39 m. The following diagram gives a horizontal 
section of the two blocks joined together: 





A B—Treaty between Gortyna and Rhizene (No. 28). 
C—Proxeny of Maleuros (No, 12). 
D—Deeree on bronze coinage (No. 19), 
It is possible with their help to reconstruct the profile of the 
walls and of one corner of the building which must have had the 
following ground-plan: 


a SiS en = ——— : 


i' The courses of headers are formed of large upright blocks arranged in pairs 
width to width. Tke courses of stretchers consist of single slabs laid face down- 
ward and filling the entire width of the wall binding together the double blocks 
below them. 


P 
iT 
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The monotony of the flat surface of the outer walls was 
broken by these projecting vertical bands which took the 
place that should have been occupied by the half columns in a 
pseudo-peripteral temple. One might suspect that the construc- 
tion of these semi-pilasters, with their slight projection in the 
place of the half-columns, was determined precisely by the idea 
of making use of these walls as a great book on which to in- 
scribe public acts. Thesemi-columns would divide the surface 
into so many long isolated pages, but, on the other hand, they 
would destroy a great deal of space that might be utilized for 
the inscriptions. On the other hand the projecting bands, 
while leaving to the wall its architectural character as pseudo- 
peripteral, might, at the same time, be covered over their entire 
flat surface, as they actually are, with writing, thus increasing 
the space available for the reception of laws and decrees which 
the city desired to contide to the guardianship of the sanctuary. 

We have here, therefore, the remnants of another public 
hall of records to be placed by the side of the archives of the 
Pythion discovered ten years ago. Traces of yet another mural 
collection, certainly or very probably also templar in character, 
are furnished by the fragments in the field of Nisvin-Aga at 
Mitropolis. These last fragments, taken together with other 
inscriptions found in the last few years in the same village, sug- 
geat to me a conjecture of great importance for the topography 
of Gortyna, a conjecture which will, I believe, soon become a 
demonstrated fact. It is that the present village of Mitropolis 
occupies the site of the ancient quarter of the metoitoi and of the 
apeleutheroi, called Latosion. In fact, it was there that was found 
by Fabricius the fragment which speaks of the Latosians (Mon. 
Ant. IU, p. 324), and it is there also that were found the act of 
emancipation No. 133 and the fragment No. 137 of the Museo 
Htaliene, Vol. TO, in which mention is made of an a7roAaydeartos; 
we have also seen that the wall-blocks from our tentative exca- 
vation, except the one relating to sacrifices, refer precisely to 
sluves and emancipations. They probably covered the walls of 
the temple of Latona, which gave its name to the quarter. 
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Near the Great Inscription. 


The work undertaken near the Lethaeus by the Syllogos with 
the object of uncovering the Great Inscription and taking a 
plaster cast of it,’ and afterward the work carried on by the 
local authorities and by the Syllogos itself, in the construction 
of a roof to protect it permanently from the weather, led to the 
discovery of some new fragments of the inscriptions cut upon 
the buildings in that place. During the very first days of my 
stay in Crete I was able to recopy entirely the fragment No. 
180 of the Monumenti Antichi, I (et. No. 27 below), which in the 
year 1885, when it was first seen by me, was only partly visible 
hecause it remained get into the retaining wall of the river. At 
the same time Professor S. Xanthoudidis, secretary of the 
Syllogos, in directing the later work carried on by the Museum 
of Candia, found and recopied another small fragment which 
[ publish under No. 30, But the most important texts came to 
light after I had left Crete. 

These are two wall-blocks similar to those of the Great In- 
scription, also with a curved surfuce corresponding to a circu- 
lar wall of the same radius, They must, therefore, be also con- 
sidered as belonging to the primitive circular building and as 
remains of those parts of it which were demolished or made 
over when the edifice was converted into a theatre during the 
Roman period, Professor Xanthoudidis at once made most 
accurate copies and impressions from which the facsimiles 
given under Nos, 28 and 29 were made. Copies and impres- 
sions of these two blocks were algo sent to the brothers Baunack 
in Leipsic who will publish them in the Philologus contempo- 
raneously with my publication. 


27. The fragment which I copied is still walled into the exte- 
rior of the cireular building on the side toward the river. Itis 
0.23 m. high, 0.84 m. wide. The letters are arranged eror- 


1A complete plaster cast of the Great Inscription of Gortyna is now to be 
found in America in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


ew See 
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xnésy and are 0.023-0.025 m. high. Before the late investiga- 
tions, only two letters at the right end of each line were visible ; 
and now, even with the whole surface uncovered, nothing can 
be made out of its contents. 


ia 2B 
i 


ee =yt | 
= . 


tea hn it Ne 
‘| oe { 
v 
a aes ee 
= F; % ans a 
Py 


i 
2 ge ae 





The inscription belongs to the third period of Gortynian writ- 
ing, namely, to that marked by the acceptance of the common 
Tonic alphabet, while the bowstrophedon arrangement of the lines 
is still retained. Unfortunately, even here we have no decisive 
example as to whether this alphabet contained the a; but we do 
find the , which was wanting in the other fragments of this 
period which have hitherto come to light. Compare Mon. Ant, 
UI, pp. 825-330 and 341. 


28. (PLate Xa.) Large block 1.45 m, long, 0.30 m. high 
and 0.39 m. thick, The letters are the same as those of the 
Great Inscription. 

This block contains part of three columns belonging to tlie 
laws on the évéyypa which were also codified on the walls 
near the Lethaeus. The duetus of the writing and, I might 
almost say, of the hand, are those of the Great Inseription, 
These fragments, as also Nos. 156 and 159 of the Mon. Ani. 
Ill, are therefore a part of the principal text, while the frag- 
ments relating to the same subject which we find on the 
northern wall (Mon, Ani., block 154) should be considered as 
an appendix or as the norellae added to the main corpus, 
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Right column: 


: . « « TOP) évexup— 
axcarta . . 7) Ss sate 
~ oe ew ew ve) he 6M OPTE d- 
5 s@yparrai,a 6 ke 


xai spoover |o mpoTérapt- 

ov avri partu| por vor!) wape- 

per ers ayop lav, duvuper de 

¢pav ropTo plév €ore af dor- 
10 fat Stxalog wpiv pjorefas t- 

ay Wear] «6. ew ee 


It is easy to see that the part of these lines that is preserved 
contained an article on procedure which, at least beginning with 
line 6, is only a repetition of that which we have already seen 
in the inscription published above under No, 24 (lines 9 ff). 
The supplementary portion, which we supply by means of this 
inscription, gives to the column precisely the width which it 
should have, that is to say, the width which can be ascertained 
from the perfectly preserved lines of the middle column, consist- 
ing on an average of 20-21 letters. Lines 1 and 5 must also 
have contained something very similar to lines 4 and 8 of text 
No. 24, but they cannot be completed with equal certainty. 

I make the following restoration of the middle part: 


» « « « Ta] a[vd]p[or 
enevbépo ér(7’ ps wokeuo- 
is x’ 21, wAav péuas x avmide- 
pag, lords, Epa x’ épiPexv- 

5 a pepyakeia, otdapia, apar- 
pov, duyor Soar, xdqerov, pt 
taps, dvor adXerar, €x)s dy 
épeio ot 6 apKas Trapexet 
kat’ avépetor: eva avdpar 

10 «kai yuvace[op . . 


The loss of the beginning of this period is much to be de- 
plored. It is difficult to restore not the verb, which must have 
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expressed the action of pledging, but its circumstantial com- 
plements. The subject is, if I am not mistaken, the foreclos- 
ure of mortgages on the property of a free man while he 1s 
absent from his city, having gone to the war. On account of 
the exclusion of the wardrobe and personal adornments (Aap 
fénas x avmodeuas), it would seem that the other objects of 
which a list is given could be seized. But among these we 
tind the loom, the ox-yoke, the plough, the hand-mill stones, 
objects which we can hardly believe subject to sequestration. 
For it is known that the greater part of Greek legislators é7Aa 
péy wai dpotpoy Kal d\Aa Tov dvayxatotaTtoy éxwkveay évéyupa 
AaBeiv wpos Saveov (Diodorus, 1, 79). The only possible expla- 
nation would therefore be that the clause beginning with wAar 
is not exclusive but additional, that is: [‘1f a mortgage is made 
on the property of such a man these should be excluded from 
the sequestration |, besides the wardrobe and the personal adorn- 
ments, the loom, the wool, the iron instruments for weaving, 
the plough, the ox-yoke, the xa@zeror, the mill-stones and the 
Gvoy aheras,” 

L. 1. Perhaps [xpéuar]a avdpas edev@epo. 

L. 2. Difficulties are not wanting in this line. The ort’ és 
is clear in the squeeze, where traces of the ¢ are also visible. 
We have here a strange use of the és (ets) with the dative in 
place of ev, unless the s be regarded as a careless interpolation 
of the stone-cutter who also committed an error on line 7, writ- 
ing érs in place of és. The érr which precedes must have 
the value of ders or of éve. I do not see how this form can 
be the equivalent of éeri¢; but on the other hand ére in Cretan 
is Gea. Might it be possible to suppose that there was also a 
form éta as in Aeolic (67a, darora, ruta)? The double rt in 
this case might be the effect of a false analogy, as in éarre@at 
for éare@ac. 

Ll. 4,5. Here also we find the promiscuous use of forms 
with or without the » in the accusative plural, teres (ierovs) 
and, in line 7, puAars. In épifexva for épirexva we have another 
example of the transposition of the aspirates. But it might 
also be possible (although more difficult) to transcribe épifeyva; 
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compare the form @iya already cited. Note also, in the place 
of dpotpor, the form apazpor (Latin aratrum), 

Ll. 6, 7. The éves aXéras is the upper or movable crushing 
stone or pestle. The svAa@ (pvAq) is the lower immovable stone 
on which the évos &@kérasis turned, It is evident that more than 
one of these were originally kept in each house, in order to have 
one in reserve in case of necessity. xamnrtév is explained by 
Hesychius as wapaSiynpa aAdyer (compare Ammian. Marcell. 
22. p. 208: pabula iumentorum, quae vulgo dictitant capita), But 
this is not applicable here, We might rather—since the éuyos 
(fvyds) of the oxen is mentioned immediately before—tind here 
the meaning ‘halter’ (compare «a7n), but it might be still more 
correct to read x@rerow (uccusative of xa@reros) and to explain 
this word by comparing it with «arérs = yoimé, that is to 
sy, 4 measure or receptacle for grain which might well have 
been connected with the mill. 

LI. 7-9. From these lines it is evident that it was possible to 
seize some objects or furniture which a private citizen kept in 
the andreion, but that it belonged to the apyes of the andreion to 
authorize this act or to present or to put out those things that 
could be sequestrated. "E(«)s avépefo: compare, in the inscrip- 
tion No. 24, Il. 16, 17, af «’ és aréyas dvexupdxcortt. 

LI. 9, 10. Another sentence began here. Apparently it de- 
cided on the possibility of sequestrating the matrimonial bed. 

The missing part of the lines of the left column is to be found 
on block 156 of the Monumenti Antichi (IID), discovered by me 
during the excavations of 1885 and re-examined during the last 
expedition. For the convenience of the reader, I here reproduce, 
side by side, the two sections containing the complete column: 


He LECH Fr a - i ie te Trg Pe 


F rie = :: Ws CATA 
ee oe pat ASKATS MCE 
RECEeCE EOE 
MESEPCES KAGE 
ANS Ven PS eae 
ify oH a, 
“an AWAY VO cee JA OT IM 2AMYM 
UIQ ECATC LasTV POMOTS 
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In this fragment the case treated of is that of a lender who, 
through old age, or for other reasons, has become incapable of 
soing in person to the place to make a seizure. In such a case, 
if another person goes in his place to execute the seizure, this 
person, inasmuch as he thereby performs a legal act, shall not 
be subject to a fine. 


s[pewaloro[s - . 2 «+ : 
. a « Gb KG TES p- 

eiryus dc @ GA[ os (|e vuvaTo- 

(= de Eprrev) [€ «la deee everup- 

5 adder, GAXov | po| (TavTO évex}- 
([up ]4ddor7/ a) d|rarov éper* o- 
vupaivero Sfe (7o] Grupa) .. - 
(. . . cera 7o}[u lairupos oTt— 
A REWER | ca ee we os 


L. 3. It appears to me that it is possible to supply only € 
af dos, ete., 1. €. ddAws, ‘or if for any other reason he is not 
in a condition to go.” 

L. 4. I supply é «a, that 1s, 7 xa, which is equivalent to 2 «a, 
‘where.’ 

What follows is interrupted, and I am unable to supplement 
it. It would seem to preseribe the manner in which the person 
who goes to make a seizure for another is to prove that he has 
received authority to do so. But it is uncertain whether it 18 
the agent who is to report the name of his principal before a 
witness or vice versa (the principal to report the name of his 
agent). 

This block, as is evident from its height, belongs to one of the 
narrowest courses of the early inscribed circular wall, namely 
those which are represented in the Great Inscription by the last 
series at the end and by the second, counting from the top down- 
ward. 

The following block, which is slightly thicker, belongs, on 
the other hand, to a series whose measurement is not exactly 
represented by any of the courses of the Great Inscription, but 
which corresponds to the second course of that part of the 
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circular building south of the main opening toward the river 
which had been left without inscriptions (see Museo Italiano, I, 
p. 567). Variations of more or less importance, even in the 
height of blocks belonging to the same course, are to be met 
with, however, even in the Great Inseription. 


29, (Puate X64.) This block is broken on the right and on the 
left at the bottom, and has lost some of its edge both above 
and below. It is 0.96 m. long, 0.345 m. thick. The letters are 
like those on the preceding block, but our facsimile, owing to 
an inadvertence, has been reproduced on a larger seale than 
the preceding inscription. 


Right column : 


Ofo0S AO .« «© «© #8 © © « 
woe ee ee §6GLEpO THKO- 
vy Stio, yAevios T[pit|es- G8 [dé 
x)a pe Grav [les gulvas. at 
5 elpoter of Kaptrodéaigtal xa- 

pirow a@rrowexAcupevor € pe 
éedaicpévov, Tay TE KapTroY 
jwepovet, avaTov €pev x eTrEerT- 
eloat TO aTAdOY Kal Ta ereTip- 

10 ta dt Gyparrat. xaptro ort Ka 
KaTOMECOPTL apyupo . . ™Tp- 
. «© « oo « ‘* OEP . « 


Left column : 
Wa as EOS Te Oe Ry oe 
- © - -_ © - + « U |por- 
TLoix[apwodaictal. . . . . 
Goede esos: cw See 
Boga GAT. «ok oe elk le 
 * * ; : . « « (& E ae- 


Uporr[t. + « . - 
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The content of this fragment is new. It treats of the fune- 
tions or attributes of certain produce-dividers, xaproéaiorai, in 
whom I do not know whether we should recognize fiscal mag- 
istrates or private arbiters selected for the occasion here in 
question, and which it is not easy to determine with certainty. 
It is not, however, improbable that we have here a division of 
an inheritance with the intervention of éatytal. 

The only article in this column that is fully preserved (lines 
4-10) prescribes that if the «apweéaiera/ find produce (probably 
grain), hidden (stolen?) or not divided, and they carry away 
this produce, they shall not be liable; and whoever has hidden 
or stolen the produce shall pay its full value beside the pre- 
scribed fines: I do not attempt to explain the rest. 


30. Small fragment, 0.265 m. high, 0.15 m. wide. Letters 
equal in size to those of the preceding blocks. 


Line 8. . . . wplopelewt . 
Line 4, . © 2 pyomiofs?: 6 we 
Line 6. . . fomodojpecac . - 

Line 7. . . wplofetwa . « + + - 


Line 8. . . €)}ypart[ac 





IV. 
Haghiot Deka. 


T shall close with a few archaic and non-archaic fragments 
copied here and there in the houses and gardens of the village 


of Haghioi Deka. 


31. Block of limestone, 0.29 m. high, 0.92 m. long, walled 
into the stable of Christodoulos Alezizaki. Letters, 0.045— 
0.06 m. high. This is probably one of the blocks of the ancient 
cella of the Pythion which, having been discovered by the peas- 
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ants before or after my excavations during 1885—87, was sold 
as building material, 

2 

as I do not attempt to explain this fragment and limit myself 

af to giving a transcription of it: 

_ » oe + « 6B ap atvov tpiredofy? 2. 

4 - « « « Gptow drierapny pede 2. 2 wwe 

a . « » « WaTac |raca:? dro: xa carabicors|t a 

f 2 2 = » wodmor dlopoly 2 2. ee 

4 

; 32. Smull fragment of a limestone slab, with cornice along 


its upper edge, in the garden of Manoli Tliaki, It is 0.19 m. 





high, 0.19 m. wide, 0.055-0.06 m, thick. Letters, 0.027-0.05 
m. high. The lettering instead of being horizontal descends 
toward the left. 


os 2 s « wpOrpilagcw 2... 





ee ee tg Oe ee fe eee ee a> a — YT — . 
re. -_/* ae +: __™ : ms Ls v * a” ae 
= 3 . C = : 
~® 7 
.' 
*% 
é 
a 
* 
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83. Fragment of a block from the Pythion in the garden of 





Manoli Diaki. It is 0.285 m. high, 0.24 m. wide, 0.12 m. thick. 
Letters, 0.065-0.075 m. high. 


34. Fragment of the usual stone from the Pythion in the 
same garden. 0.215 m. high, 0.13 m. wide. Letters similar to 
those of the decree on the apefeutheroi (Mon. Ant. TI, No. 148)}— 
0.03 m. high. 





L. 4. Perhaps . . . . ia|ped{s| or some form of the verb tapeu. 


35. The following fragment belongs to the Lethaens period. 
It is a block of the usual limestone, 0.165 m. high, 0.56 m. 
long, walled into the outside of the caddeveioy of the Kouridaki 
brothers. The text is divided into columns with very narrow 
intercolumniations. Of the central column there remain five 
lines, but they are badly damaged. Of the left column, there 
remains the final letter (first or last) of every line; of the right- 
hand column, one end also remains but with a few more letters. 
Little or nothing can be made out of the remains of this text. 
I give a facsimile of it with a few notes of readings, leaving it 
to others to attempt to do more. 
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Right column : 
at sa = ker |vL0- 
¢ War ; see 
: _ el SR! Be ated 
HOG cn ces - ‘o 


Centre column : 


Lines 1,2, Between the H and the A there was, perhaps, an 
ancient flaw, not inscribed, hence: 


unde [T]a Girfa a- 
trep mpoba. 


Here, it appears, a section terminates. The one following 
begins a new line, but continues the writing in the same 
direction. 

Line 8. af [«]a v.o[s] € eno 7 
woo... GAAn 6 enr- 
épxot @AAa . epo[y! 


36. Fragment of a block of limestone found in the field of 
Joannia Pirounakia at the Vigles, and now kept at his house in 
Haghioi Deka, 

This contains a few remnants of a treaty between Sybrita and 
Gortyna, and together with the treaty between Gortyna and 
Lappa, which was published in 1885 by M. Hausoullier in the 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. ((X, pp. 6 tf.) ought to belong to one of the 
stelae placed between the columns of the Pythion. (See Mon. 
Ant. I, pp. 31,32.) Only a few sentences, almost stereotyped in 
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this class of documents, can be obtained; the rest is altogether 
lost. 

Lines 1-3 seem to contain the injunctions relative to the 
public reading of the treaty which the cosmoi, according to the 
other texts known to us, were called upon to perform every 
year at a certain festival. [Avaywwoxdrtan 8]é tav ourbijcay 
Tdprum pév év rots (names of the festivals) 7 lapwrter SuSpi| rir, | 
ete., or something similar. Cf. the treaty between Priansos 
and Hierapytna (Caner', 48, Il. 40 ff), and other Cretan 
treaties. 
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L. 4. . . of Tox’) dei koppiovress. . 

LDL. & . . aide Bn | wapayyetAXacer: ‘if they do not give the 

mpoTapayyedia or notice of the reading,’ ete, 

L. 6. . . # 7av ordA jap ph aTnoatl ev ? 

L. 8. . . Voprémo: trois S[vSperions? . 

L. 9 . . és) weds. 

Here follows the clause concerning modifications, exclusions 
and additions which might be made in the treaty in time to 
come. Cf the inseriptions in Caner', No, 43, ll. 84 ff, lines 6.7: 
No. 48, lines 74-75; Mus. Ital. III, p. 613, No. 36, ete. The 
more complete expression is that which I have already pro- 
posed in explaining the fragment of the Mus. Ital. (ibid.). It 
reads as follows: ai 6 ri «a &dEqi tais woéXerw auborepary 
xowdae Bwodevrapuevars Sopbacat fh exvypayrat } éFedev, Or. pév xa 
efeAomer prjte Evopxov wyte EvOwwor tev, drt be xa eriypavraspen 
evopxav Te cai évOtvoy Fer, Here a few variants may be ob- 
served: instead of the usual &@wor xai &vopxov jer or éarw, 
the imperative of another verb appears, which, it seems, can 
only be supplied by dp[«fé]@a=apeitébOw, doxtérbw. 

L. 13. . . éorjm? Séper Se xfai . 

L. 15. . . Seems to be aTTamiole OF arrapiols = atapen, 
agapuios, a word which occurs In several of the 
decrees of Teos. 

L. 17. . . oracdvrjwy ras eradfas . . 

L.18. . . wpdrac.. | vlas veporni [as]; perhaps [ Kopwv—] 
(ag, 

A month by the name Kopormoes or Kapwmos existed also in 
the calendar of Cnossos, See Mon, Ant, I, p. 58. 

The last five lines contain the outh—ép«eos—of the Gortynians 
or of the Sybritians or of both together. The names of the 
divinities that remain are: [Ai Ja or [Tie ja Kpyrayevia |, 19: x 
"Awéh\Aava Tu[@eov] or v[ rior] |. 20; "A@avaiay Tokoyor |, 21; 
Kai Nopars |. 22. 

37. Still more insignificant are the remains of another treaty, 
which, if complete, would have been of considerable import- 
ance because it is earlier than the preceding, and because it 
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contains the first epigraphical mention of Caudos. This is a 
emall island south of the Cretan coast opposite the ancient 
city of Phoenix, known especially in connection with the dis- 
astrous trip of St. Paul in the Cretan Sea (Acts of the Apostles, 
xvii, 16). Ancient geographers called it variously Gatos (Plin. 
H. N., XX, 5), KAaddos (Ptolem. IT, 17, 11) and Claudia (Tabula 
Peutingeriana\. This inscription shows that its real and earliest 
nathe was Kadées in the form that was given it by Strabo, 
XVII, 22, p. 838, in the genuine reading discovered a few 
years ago by Father Cozza in the palimpsest codices." On the 
ruins of the ancient city or town which existed in this island, 
consult Spratt, Travels in Crete, Vol. Il, p. 277. 

This fragment also comes from the site of the Pythion, and 
was brought to Candia after my departure. The facsimile 
which is here reproduced was made from an impression care- 
fully taken for me by the secretary of the Syllogos, Professor 
S. Xanthoudidis, who says that on the right-hand upper side 
the stone preserved its primitive surface and 1s only bevelled off. 
It is probably, like the preceding, a part of one of the large 
blocks which formed the stelae of the intercoluminations of the 
temple. Its measurements ure: height, 0.24 m.; length, 0.39 
m. The letters bear traces of rubrication, and are 0.018—0.020 
m. high; the O and the © are usually smaller. 
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1See my note under Nu. 167 of the Cretan Inscriptions, published in the 
Mus. Jt. IT, p. 718. 
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The reading is clear and presents no difficulties whatever, 
but the lost portion of the right end of the lines is too consider- 
able to be supplied, all the more so as this text varies somewhat 
in its formulas from the other known treaties. 

The first two remaining lines appear to have contained the 
short clause regarding the invitation to read the treaty: 


ai| 6é «a py é[o|eaXeowvrat . . . . 
6¢ Tdprum evi trois exatov y . 
The following lines refer to eventual modifications to be 
introduced in the treaty. In so far as the sense is concerned, 
they may be completed more or less as follows : 


oe Kat Tos €v Kavéor powior| at: at é¢ ti xa doEnt Taw €- 
Tepocperor H efeher 7) €[ vlévev, ai xa Kode BwAcvowvrat 
Kal redGiorti, & per xa évGical wer nope Kal evéiva piety a 
éé xa €eXwper, Taira plate evOiva pare Evopea Fev, Kal . 
.... MEY TAS ywpay Ka... .... * 


L. 3. Perhaps preferably év Kavéoz, with the pleonastic ev, for 
Kavéoi. 

Ll. 4, 5. The expression # €[p@éper|, which is made certain by 
évOia[ per] of line 6, is brachylogical, We must evidently 
understand # (@\A@) or # (@AAa apti rovrev) evfewer. Tleb- 
Giarrt — recOiorr:, that is, ‘if they deliberate in common, and 
come to an agreement, agree in their decision.’ 

What follows is less clear: 


pos €ANGrm avarkyGG[ae 2. 
tlavoradkas opty . . . lk 


"AvaidjG0a is certainly used here with a meaning different 
from that in which it occurs in the Great Inscription. It prob- 
ably has the meaning of taking away (destroying) a stelé or re- 
moving from it some clause. For the fusion of the two sigmas 
in Tav ordAas, Le. Tavs oTadas, cl. taioréyas, Aidadedvorapros, 
ete., in the Great Inscription and ésradav (é oradav) in Mon. 
Ant. I, pp. 49, 50, c, line 19. 


38. Fragment of the usual local limestone, used in recent 
times as a water conduit and for this purpose hollowed out at 
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the back. It is 0.22 m. high, 0.53 m. long, 0.22 m. thick. 
Letters 0.018-0.015 m. In the house of Georgios TIhakis. 


. , le Se ae 
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. 2 . + Of be? xéppor TMupaos Kaddeéapa, 
avépw tapoupyos 
. . . » Aapayopas "Aperrode, 
. . . . . Ebpulavaé Edpvavarros, Kaka Sts Nixavépm 
5...) Clos QrAaio, avépov ovepata. 
Tla@pi[ x |e “lvapmros 
Neéyéns [atros 


“Ovvadpes “Opofv 
Kedtenors Terocipies 
10 WeroBaoris [AG |ovvaxbpeos t 


er 


The beginning of the inscription is lost. The first readable 
line begins by naming a college of cosmoi, evidently of (ror- 
tyna, some of whose names are lost in the breakage of the 
left-hand side of the stone. Among these names is also that of 
the fapoupyés, as in the Gortynian inscription No. 135 of Mus. 
Ji. I, p. 696. 

The other lines contain the beginning of a catalogue of 
Graeco-Egyptian names. They are probably the names of 
mercenary soldiers, or of persons belonging to some mission 
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sent to Gortyna by one of the Ptolemies who had entered into 
political relations with the city. A similar fragment with 
Egyptian and Greek names, but much more mutilated, was 
found also in the excavation of the Pythion in 1887, and was 
published in the Mon, Ant. I, p. 59, No. 4. 


39. Two fragments of the usual limestone which fit together. 
Combined height, 0.39 m.; width, 0.10 m. Letters, 0.015—- 
0.015 m. high. Im the garden of Manoli Tiaki. 





40. Stelé of the usual local limestone, with the upper part 
wanting, walled in above the door of the baleony in the house 
of Manoli Alezizaki. It is from the village of Ambeluso, which 
lies to the west of the acropolis of Gortyna, but I believe it to 
have been discovered in the acropolis itself. It is 0.67 m. high, 
0.465 m. wide. Letters of late Roman period, with traces of 
rubrication, 0.035 m. high, but slightly smaller in the last three 
Jines, 
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OT OYER MaTO1 
\OYKOTINOCTOGEMA 
Y¥YXHCAENEKENMAXO. 
MECCA FL 

| > YITO T effge. io EN 
KTINOCANTISAAOIO 
|AAAA Me MOON ON 
DAM ACCAM ENKI 
cIGHKEN 
ANTITTAAGIOAEMAC 
YMEMEIOAAMENTOC 
HAENATPICTPWACMOLI 
TOAOYNOM ASSIAI OCHEN 
AM MIACEKT OS “ML ALON 





















_AYTOYMNGELACX AS. of% 


Arranged metrically, the inscription reads as follows: 


: | tépov kaparoto - 
ot xéTivos TO Gdua | yuyis O evexer aye | wera 
5 oterot’ e[p]elanv | (ele Teves arriTraXo, 
GAAG pe pop odor) | baeaath wo|at Gnwer 
10 avreradowo, Sduas | in’ dueio dapevros. 
h &é watpis Tpwds pot, | ToS obvopa [T']aios sev. 
15 "Appias ex taly] tdiwv 
auToi pveias yap| tv. 


It is an inscription in verse dedicated by a certain Ammins 
in honor and memory of a gladiator who died in the circus, 
apparently by sudden or accidental death, atter having de- 
feated his adversary. 

Interesting and infrequent is the use, in place of the pentame- 
ter, of the dactylic pentameter catalectie in dissyllabam alternat- 
ing with the hexameter. Comparetti has suggested a passage 
of Hephaestion, where this metre is mentioned and called 
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E:upiecov (Hephaest. VII, 1, p. 21). The few remaining frag- 
ments of this metre belong, however, to melic compositions 
that are not elegiac. 

L. 6. I see no way of removing the difficulty, except by sup- 
posing that an e has fallen away before the « and by reading 
(é\x, which would here take the place of wd. It is not entirely 
impossible that this was written very close to the cornice of 
the stelé, and that, for this reason and on account of the surface 
being damaged, it escaped my eyes when I copied the inscrip- 
tion in «a somewhat uncomfortable position. The gladiator 
boasts of never having been overcome by any adversary, and 
having been worsted only by destructive fate which placed him 
at the feet of his opponent after he had already overcome him 
in the body. The 8€uas (line 10) should be understood as an 
accusative of specification connected with éapevros, i. e. van- 
quished in respect to his body by me. 


41. Small fragment of limestone, with a cornice below. It 
is 0.22 m. high, 0.20 m. wide, 0.10 m. thick. Letters irregu- 
lar, 0.015-0.02 m. high. Roman period. 





It appears to be a catalogue with proper names in the nom- 
inative and accusative. | 
Fepertco HaLeHerr. 


Archacological 
Enstitute 


of Ametica 


CRETAN EXPEDITION 


SOME CRETAN SCULPTURES IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE SYLLOGOS OF CANDLA 


[Puate XT] 





Tae soil of Gortyna has not only yielded more important 
contributions to epigraphy than that of all the other Cretan 
cities, but has lately been also giving us, partly by systematic 
exploration, partly by casual finds, some remains of the works 
of sculpture which decorated its temples and its public squares 
and buildings. These discoveries, although still limited and, 
one may say, disjointed, are of a special importance because, 
while Crete has already furnished considerable material as 
regards bronzes and terracottas, vases and other artistic and 
industrial products, especially of the archaic period, almost 
nothing had as yet been found in the domain of sculpture, 
especially of the classic period. It may safely be asserted that 
almost no proof until now existed of the activity of the Cretan 
sculptors between the period of the archaic statue of Eleuther- 
na in poros-stone—published by Professor Loewy and M. 
Joubin' and attributed to the local School of the Daedalidae— 

lLoewy, in the Rendiconti della e Accademia det Lineei, VII, p. 599; 


Joubin, Revue arch., Ime &., sane +P] 


American Journal of Archaeology, Seca of the 30 
™ Archaeological Insilinte of America, Vol cise, No 2 : 
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and that of the few statues and fragments of the Roman impe- 
rial period from Lyttos, Hierapytna and other cities. This was 
eo much the case that—in view also of the lack of traditions for 
this period—the idea has prevailed that the island presented 
a complete blank in plastic art after the archaic period, There 
can be no doubt that the relative isolation which separated it 
from the rest of the Greek world at a time when Greece was 
developing the most splendid achievements of her artistic gen- 
ius, the gradual decay of its institutions, and the turbulence of 
life occasioned by continual intestine wars and petty struggles 
involving no ideal—contests which exposed its territory to per- 
petual pillage and often led to the destruction of the contend- 
ing cities, — must have proved a great hindrance to the prosper- 
ity of the arts, at least to that form of art which was not 
purely industrial in character. Still, there must have been— 
at least in the service of the temples—a certain moderate pro- 
ductivity that preserved more or less of the ancient native ele- 
ments, and was more or less influenced by the spirit and tenden- 
cies of foreign schools; it is, therefore, through the exploration 
of these temples that we must expect to become acquainted 
with its results. And as a matter of fact the first important 
nucleus of pieces of pre-Roman marble sculpture came from the 
excavation of the Pythion of Gortyna, which I have brietly de- 
seribed in the Monumenti Antichi dei Lincei for 1889 (1, pp. 
70 #f.), Other fragments of statues of Apollo, found by private 
persons at Cnossos, seem to come from the Delphinion. 

The earliest pieces lately found at Gortyna are also in great 
part from the temple structures; only the Roman group, also 
important, was discovered in the Ayora. The officers of the 
Syllogos, with a seal that does them great honor, have pur- 
chased all this material, which, with some pieces sporadically 
collected in the ancient cities of the island, has constituted the 
first nucleus of a collection of Cretan sculpture. As in the 
case of the discoveries of the Pythion, I will give here a brief 
deseription of the earliest and more interesting of the pieces 
from Gortyna and also of a more recent small relief from 
Cnossos. In two other papers, Dr. L. Mariani will, at my invi- 
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tation, give a fuller description of the sculptures of the Roman 
period. 

1. The first in the series is a beantifnl female head of 
Parian marble found by a workman in a field of Gortyna near 


the remains of a crepiaonue, at a short distance from the Pythion 





Figure 1L—Heap of APMERODITE. 


and the Basilica. It is in perfect preservation, except for the 
nose. The two views on Pate Al—tront and side—taken 


from a cast, reproduce it in its original state. while Figure 1 
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is from a photograph, taken after the restoration made by Mr. 
Tzandiraki of Candia, which gives some idea of the beauty of 
this remarkable fragment. Its total height is 0.54 m.; the head 
alone measures 0.22 m. from the base of the chin to the lower 
line of the diadem, or including the height of the diadem, 
0.259 m. 

The sweet expression of the oblong and half-closed eyes, the 
languid bend of the neck and the beauty of the face, show that 
this is a head of Aphrodite. She is decorated with a stepiane, 
and her hair, divided by a central parting, falls abundantly over 
the temples, covering the upper part of both ears, and is 
gathered within a smooth coif at the nape of the neck. The 
surface of the upper part of this coif near the sfephene is lett 
rough, and no finish is given to the hair behind the ears. The 
motive is similar to that of the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, 
and, judging from its etyle, the Gortynian head may also be 
attributed to the fourth century B. c. 

There is no record of a temple of Aphrodite in the city of 
Gortyna, but this is no argument against its existence, especially 
in view of the diffusion of her worship through Crete and the 
frequent recurrence of her name in the formulas of oaths found 
in the inscriptions, From Gortyna comes also a small headless 
statuette of Aphrodite in the pose of the anadyomene, and also, as 
I have reason to believe, another fragmentary standing statuette, 
both in the collection of the Syllogos. But it is also possible that 
the statue to which our head belongs may have been among 
the ava@7jpa7a of the temple of some other divinity. The head 
having been discovered close to the Pythion might readily sug- 
gest the temple of Artemis, which we know to have existed 
at Gortyna from the story about Hannibal in Aemilius Probus 
(32,9). But the study of the topography of Gortyna is still 
in its infancy, and can be cleared up only by excavations on a 
large scale. 


2. The following fragments of marble metopes were found 
near the banks of the Lethaeus, and belong very probably to the 
temple from which came the inscriptions relating to the emanci- 
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pation of slaves. They were in the hands of the papés of the vil- 
lage of Mitropolis and were added, through my intervention, to 
the Museum of Candia, The first of these, reproduced in 
Figure 2, is broken on all sides and represents Bellerophon 








Ficure 2.—BetLenornon AND Praasvs. 
subduing Pegasus. The part preserved 1s 0.70 m. high and 


0.40 m. in mean width, while the slab which forms the ground of 
the relief is 0.165 m. thick. The figure of the hero lacks the 
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head, the left arm with half the shield and part of the right leg 
and arm. There remains of Pegasus only the rear half with the 
greater part of the wings. The surface has been here and there 
badly damaged; the relief is very high, passing almost into the 
round (0.08 m.) in the figure of the man, while,it is extremely 
low in the horse (0.03 m. at the flanks), so that the artist was 
able to bring out strongly the figure of the hero, while maintain- 
ing a correct perspective for the whole. The treatment of tlesh 
and muscles is accurate, but the anatomy is still somewhat sche- 
matic. .A defect that is very apparent to me isthe great size of 
the lower part of the left lez above the ankle, but this is made 
much more apparent by the loss of the calf. 

This fragment may be reconstructed with the help of the relief 
ona sarcophagus of the island of Anaphe, published by Ross in 
the Abhandlungen d. Miinchener Akad. 1858 (pl. 3 e, p. 450), 
and in his Archidologisehe Aufedize (11, pl. 18 ¢).! The nude hero, 
holding an Argive shield and wearing a helmet, has with the 
lasso given him by Athena, caught Pegasus, who seeks to flee 
toward the left at full gallop, though the hero by exerting great 
strength in the opposite direction succeeds in stopping him. In 
the Anaphe relief the Chimaera is seen to the left under the 
feet of Pegasus, as a premonition of the second feat which is 
near at hand. There is no opportunity for knowing whether 
this figure existed on the composition to which our fragment 
belongs. These two reliefs have every appearance of being 
copies one of the other, unless both are derived trom a single 
original differently imitated. The island of Anaphe is near 
Crete, and relations between the two must have existed from 
the earliest times. That this was the case at the close of the 
third century 1s shown by the fragmentary decree of the 
covey Tav Kpyracov conferring a@cvAia on the Anaphaeans 
(Bull, de Corr. Hell., XVI, p. 144). Their proximity and these 
relations would favor the first supposition, and, in that case, 
of course the original of the two pieces would be our relief, 
which from its purity of design, vivacity and energy of attitude, 
. 


'CfL., for additional bibliography, Engelmann, in the Anneli dell’ Instituto, 
1874, p. 9, No, 5, 
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and anatomical accuracy may claim to be regarded as an origi- 
nal if compared to the more decadent style of the other work. 

The motive is about the same as that of the southern metope 
No. 27 of the Parthenon, except that there the movement 1s 
inverse and the subject is a Greek seizing a Centaur." The 
Pegasus, beside resembling the Centaur in attitude, bears an 
analogy to the winged horses.’ The style also is similar. Our 
relief is therefore a work depending upon the Attic School of 
about the middle of the fifth century B. c. 

3. The second metope (Figure 3), far more fragmentary than 
the first, contains only the upper part—trom the hips up—of the 
figure of a warrior, without the left forearm and the entire right 
arm, but on the other hand retaining the greater part of the head 
eovered with a helmet; otherwise the warrior is nude. He is Ll 
the act of fighting or defending himself with an arm, which no 
longer remains, against an enemy who must be supplied on the 
left. Perhaps he has fallen or is falling on his shield, but still 
seeks to protect himself from the blows of his enemy. Still, as all 
the outer edges of the relief are fragmentary, it 1s not easy to 
guess the exact position of the figure which may, according to its 
attitude, be placed with the torso vertical or inclined, In any 
ease the face is turned straight toward the enemy and 1s in 
profile, while a front view 1s given of the chest, which is exe- 
cuted in a somewhat summary fashion with an exaggeration 
in the details of the members, which seem to be rather 
blocked out than modelled. The outline of the eye is also very 
hard and not well in profile, and the cheek looks as if it were 
swollen. One would be tempted to attribute this work to an 
inexpert, local artist desirous of imitating Attic models of the 
fifth century B.c., to which period this relief may belong. Still, 
the very evident diversity of style between this relief and that 
of the truly Attic flavor representing Bellerophon and Pegasus 
leads me to believe it to be earlier than the latter and to explain 
in this way, by difference of period, the inferior skill of the 
design, the greater stiffness in the forms and the lack of ac- 

Michaelis, Parthenon, ple. iii, xxvii; Baumeister, Denkm. 11, fig. 1265. 

? Michaelis, op. cit. (metope No. 7, east side). 
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curacy in the execution. The marble is also of a quality differ- 
ing from that of the other metope, as there are traces on its 
broken surfaces of veinings of mica and of schist, which do not 
exist in the other marble—which is far purer and more com- 
pact. Still, I do not believe that the two reliefs belonged to 
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two different temples. The temple was probably restored, and 
in these sculptures we may recognize remnants of metopes of 
two consecutive periods, 

The medium height and width of the fragment are 0.33 m.; 
the thickness is about 0.17 m., but it is somewhat irregular. 
The relief of the figure at the chest is 0.065 m. 
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4. From the same village of Mitropolis, comes another frag- 
ment of a relief, probably also belonging to a metope, but one 
of much smaller proportions and of an art different and more 
recent (Figure 4). This piece certainly does not belong to the 





FigtkheE 4—SEATED FIGURE. 


same series as the preceding; perhaps it does not even belong 
to the same temple. Mutilated on all sides, tt still preserves on 
the lett side a fragment of the raised histel, which must have 
framed the entire composition, Height of the fragment, 0.25 
m.: length, 0.46 m.; thickness of the marble, 0.10 m.; medium 
height of relief, 0.05 m. The marble has some mica-schistous 
veinings, more or less like those of the earlier metope. 

[t 1s not possible to describe exactly the subject of the sculp- 
ture. The semi-nude female figure, of which the upper part of 
the breast, the head and the arms are wanting, is seated ona 
raised Support which Bees to be a mass of rock. ‘The torso 15 
upright. The left lez is almost entirely extended and the 
right is raised and bent at the knee. <A himation is wound 
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around the legs. This work is ordinary and of a rather harsh 
and careless style, as may be seen principally in the execution 
of the folds of the drapery, which are treated in a very elemen- 
tary and summary manner. I do not believe myself far wrong 
in attributing this work to the close of the Hellenistic or to the 
beginning of the Roman period, The motive is about the same 
as that of a nymph in the Hellenistic relief (Schreiber, Hellenist, 
Reliefbilder, Tat. 63, No. 1) which, curiously enough, is mutilated 
in almost exactly the same manner as our relief. In this work 
the nymph is characterized as such by the nebris which crosses 
her breast, and, even despite its absence, it is not improbable 
that our figure also represents a nymph. 

Analogous is the bust of a draped female figure, also head- 
less, in the fragment of a relief from Delos, published in the 
Bull, de Corr, Hell., XII, pl. xiv, 1. But this work belongs 
by its style to the good Attic period, and reminds one of the 
eo-called Barberini Laodamia (Lonner Studien, pl. iv, p. 38, 
[Kalkmann]). For this motive in general consult the above 
number of the Bull, de Corr, Hell., XII, pp. 315-320 (Homolle). 


®. I shall close with mention of the small relief (Figure 5) 
from Cnossos, which I can hardly assign to a date earlier than 
the Roman period. This also is fragmentary, but the whole 
composition can be easily reconstructed, because, as can be 
seen from the illustration, it must have been composed of two 
similar halves, one of which is entirely preserved. The height 
of the fragment, which is the complete height, is 0.295 m.; 
the width, 0.21 m.; the thickness of the marble, 0.065 m.; the 
medium projection of the relief, 0.01 m. to 0.015 m. 

This work is a derivative or copy of one of those representa- 
tions of the numerous classes of reliefs of the Dioscuri, the type 
of which was already fixed by archaic art, and of which several 
examples have been furnished by Laconia! Our relief corre- 
sponds to Dressel and Milchhiifer’s Nos, 202, 209-211 , and espe- 
cially to No, 220, which belongs to the Nani collection, but is 


* Dressel und Milchhifer, Antite Kunstwerke aus Sparta and Umgehung, 
in Ath, Mitth., 1877, pp. 888 ff., Nos, 201-220, 
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supposed to be also from Laconia. In the last of these reliefs, 
as in ours, there is in the centre an altar, on which 1s placed a 
conical object on either side of which are the two Dioseuri 
holding with one hand a sword and with the other the bridle 
of the horses who raise one of their forelegs over the altar. In 
the other example, instead of the altar there is in the centre a 
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small pedestal bearing two amphorae (No. 210) or a Tpamreta 
(No. 205), or a female figure (Helen) in the form of an idol 
(Nos. 202, 205, in the Annali dell’ Inst., 1861, Tav. d’agg. D, 
1-2). 

The Cnossos relief has the altar with the fire burning. The 
ficures of the two Dioscuri, as is evident from the one that 
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remains, were of robust, nude young men with the chlamys 
thrown over the shoulder, the pileus on their heads and in their 
right hands a sword in its scabbard.'| This is the type in 
common use from the fourth century 8. c. until the close of the 
classic period. 


. 
= 
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2 The sword in the seabbard is also to be found in a similar way in No. 202 
of the collection of Dressel and MilebhOfer. 
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CRETAN EXPEDITION 


Vv. 


NOTE ON A MYCENAEAN VASE AND ON SOME 
GEOMETRIC VASES OF THE SYLLOGOS 
OF CANDIA 


THE material for the study of primitive Cretan ceramics had 
been until lately very scanty, aud, even of the little which 
had been collected in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia, a 
portion still remained completely unknown. The researches of 
the Archaeological Institute of America came at an opportune 
moment to lift a part of the veil which covered the history of 
this earliest period; and the results of the explorations made in 
several Mycenaean necropoleis of the island, the publication of 
which will follow in another number of this Jovurwa., will be 
welcomed by archaeologists, who are expecting from this mys- 
terious land new contributions to the study of the Mycenaean 
question. While awaiting these results, I willingly accept the 
invitation of my friend Dr. Halbherr to describe, by some 
notes, certain pieces examined by him in the Museum of the 
Syllogos, the greater part of which came not only from well- 


ascertained localities but from characteristic strata. 


gra er Journal of Archaoology, Second Series, Journal of the oF] 
rehaeniogical Institute isan Vol, 1 (1807), No, 3, 
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MYycENAEAN VASE. 


I. A large crater (Figure 1) discovered on the Mycenaean 
acropolis now called Patela, near the present village of Priniis, 
in the province of Malevisi. It is 0.27 m. high, with a diameter 
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of 0.25 m. at the mouth. The ornamentation is of an opaque, 
dull, blackish-brown color; a band of the same color decorates 
the narrow edge of the vase also, as is shown by the ilustra- 
tion. On one of the bands there are three circles of twelve 
concentric bands which are joined by two reticulated rhom- 
boids. On the other side (Figure 2) there are two smaller 
circles joined by a band, terminated above by three parallel 
lines, and below by a zigza 


tr 
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FIGURE 2. 


The vase, though Mycenaean in shape, is geometric in 
design, and should therefore be called a Mycenaeo-geometric or 
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transitional vase. The closest similarity to this type is seen 
in the following examples: Furtwingler and Loschcke, 
Mikenische VWasen, figs, 257, 241, 242, 276, 306 and S28: 
Miykenische Thongefiisse, pl. iv, 17. All these are Mycenaean, 
so that it might be said that this form is a specialty of the 
manufacture of Mycenae; but the Cretan example has a foot 
more pronouncedly conical, and a higher basin, and there- 
fore represents a more developed type. On the other hand, 
there is an important difference in the decoration. The 
Mycenaean examples figured as figs. 241 and 242 have the faces 
decorated by spirals joined by tangents. The reticulated rhom- 
boid is certainly Mycenaean,’ but in this style the concentric 
circles, so regular, perfect and numerous in the vase of Priniis, 
are, on the other hand, rare, irregular, poorly marked and with 
few circles (op. cit., figs. 236, 245). Consequently this element 
may be regarded as rather geometric in style. 

The strongly developed form of this example, as compared 
with those of the acropolis of Mycenae, leads to deductions of a 
certain importance, if it be true that the examination of types, 
and the rigorous comparison of forms, together with other 
exegetical criteria, constitute an element of critical research. I 
mean to say that if the vase is Mycenaean, and if this form 1s 
common in the Mycenaean strata, it is also certain that it is the 
preliminary propaedeutic type from which the primitive Greek 
erater is to be developed. In order to be convinced of this it 
will be sufficient to compare with it the examples given in Mur- 
ray’s Handbook of Greek Archaeology, pl. ili, T (vase of Aristono- 
phos), and in Conze’s Zur Geschichte der Anfange griech. Kunst, 
pl. x, 3, but especially the strictly geometric examples of the 
Greek archaic necropolis of Syracuse published by me in the 
Notizie degli Seavi for 1893 (pp. 454-477) and for 1895 (pp. 
135-161), which belong to the seventh and in certain cases per- 
haps to the end of the eighth century p.c. The vertical neck 
in some of these is hardly suggested; the slightly oblique han- 
dles are sometimes devoid of the little band which joins them 
to the mouth; but the outline, both of the vase and of the foot, 

' Furtwangler and Lischcke, Myk, Vas., ge. 246, 266. 
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strongly resembles that of the Mycenaean vases. This con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that this form has been found 
also in late Mycenaean necropoleis such as Ialysos."| The vase 
of Prinifis is therefore a very late product of Mycenaean art; 
and it is to be regarded as an example of a type of transition to 
the Dipylon, especially in its decoration. 


Vases oF GEOMETRIC STYLE. 


Il. This is an ornamental band (Figure 3) which decorates 
the mouth of a hemispherical bowl with two horizontal an- 
nular haridles, 0.21 m. high, with a diameter, at the mouth, of 
0.26 m. The friezes are brown ona light ground. The frag- 
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ment comes from the necropolis of Anopolis in the province of 
Pediada. As far as its form is concerned this vase might, ex- 
cept for its dimensions, be compared to the rudimentary 
Mycenaean craters of the acropolis of Mycenae mentioned 
above, which, however, had in every case a base. But the best 
terms of comparison are always to be found in the succeeding 
geometric style of which I may cite the following: 

1. From Cyprus (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, die Bibel und 
Homer, pl. 98, 4). 

2, From Rhodes (Siana), an example in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford with decorations not only on the shoulders, 
but on the whole body (Gardner, Cat. of the Greek Vases in the 
Ashmolean Museum, No. 25), 

%. Several examples from Greece are known, which are com- 
parable to the present vase not only in form, but also in the 
arrangement of the design, which is developed on the shoulders 
with compartments on the faces, I will cite as examples of the 


' See Furtwangler and Loschcke, Myst. Vas., figs. 4, 31. 
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Thipylon: a vase at Copenhagen (Arch. Zeit. 1885, pl. vill); 
another which is now at Dresden (Areh. Anzeiger, 1892, p. 
162); and others at Berlin, Athens and London (cited iid.). 

4. From Sicily: two examples from Thapsus in a Siculan 
tomb, but in the upper stratum separated from the lower very 
archaic stratum, which is genuinely Siculan, by means of a 
vacant stratum. As the Siculan tombs of Thapsus have fur- 
nished more than twenty Mycenaean vases of the last style, 
it follows that these vases, which are entirely different both in 
composition and in style, belong to a different and later period, 
and are therefore of the geometric Greek pattern (Orsi, Thapsos : 
in the Monum. Antichi dea Lincei, VI, pp. 89 f£, pl. iv). 

The list just given, although not complete, embraces vases 
which both in design and form are purely geometric; and such 
also must be our vase, even if we take into account the circum- 
stance that it comes from the necropolis of Anopolis which has 
yielded quite a series of Mycenaean vases. However, although 
the elements and the ornamental composition of the vase, as 
well as the design of the two ducks on the metopal fields, 
belong distinctly to the geometric style, the ducks belong also 
to the very advanced Mycenaean style, where they are charac- 
terized, exactly as in our vase, with wings, one of which is 
extended and marked by vertical lines; they are to be found in 
a few Mycenaean vases,’ and also in one of the well-known 
Cretan funerary urns* where they were painted in the Mycen- 
aean style at a time when it had reached its highest develop- 
ment. This large vase of Anopolis has therefore Mycenaean 
reminiscences which are utilized in a vessel that is geometric 
in form and decoration. 


ITT. This is a large cinerary urn (Figure 4, a, 6, c) a dottino 
with a cover, and with four handles on its shoulders, two of 
which are formed of an arch or bridge in their lower part. 
It is 0.40 m. high, with a maximum width of 0.555 m. Its 

1 Furtwangler and Lischcke, Myk. Vas., fig. 398 from Mycenae, Og. 63 from 
Talysos. 

1 Monum. Antichi, I, part 2, p. 212, pl. i, 3. 
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decoration, which is brown in color, consists of the following 
elements. Between the handles are tour ornamented rectan- 
gles or compartments: the first (a) has three bands: a scorpion 
and two animals en face rudely represented, two macanders, 
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and in the lower left-hand corner 4 toad (%); the second (6) 
also has three bands with three checker-boards in the upper 
part, striated rhomboids in the centre, and a maeander below; 
the third (c) has four bands with rhomboids, schematic regerdant 
heads of animals like ox-heads, and lozenges; the fourth. has 
macandera, lozenges and zigzags. The flat portion of the 
handles is also decorated with narrow horizontal lines and with 
a scorpion. The cover, with its brown background, is in the 
form of a calotte decorated with a rosette. It does not fit the 
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vase and seems to have belonged to another similar ossuary. 
The vase comes from Cnossos. In regard to its contents, Dr. 
Hazzidaki has courteously informed me that these consisted 
of a quantity of minute burned bones, among which was a 
polycuspid molar tooth, much injured by fire. All the rest of the 
bones, according to two other physicians, were human, as is 
confirmed by the presence of the tooth. The Syllogos pos- 
sesses three other ossuaries beside this one. One is from the 
necropolis of Anopolis and two from that of Stavrakia: all of 
them contained burned bones. In that of Anopolis there were 
found fragments of an upper and lower human jaw with a few 
teeth. 

The shape of the vase and of the handles, the arrangement of 
the design in rectangles on the shoulder, and the character of 
the design itself, are all points characteristic of the geometric 
style and period. As for the form, notwithstanding the searcity 
of systematic explorations in the island, it seems certain, on 
account of the simultaneous presence of similar vases at Cnossos, 
Anopolis and Stavrakia, that this isa local Cretan form. Noth- 
ing similar exists in the Mycenaean style, and outside of the 
island I can cite only a single vase! very similar to this, but with- 
out cover; the annular handles, arched and bridged, are 
characteristic of some Greek vase-forms of the seventh century. 

Passing from the form to the design, we note particularly the 
tendency—peculiar to pottery of the Dipylon and cognate 
works—to decorate the shoulders with compartments divided 
into bands and fields, In regard to details there is no need 
to add that the angular maeander is a characteristic of this 
style? to which also belong the rhomboids and the checker- 
patterns Lozenges are a rare pattern, but are to be found im 
the geometric vases of Cyprus and elsewhere.! I do not know 
of any other instances of the scorpion in primitive vase-paint- 
ings, and can bring forward only an unedited pasfiglia from 

1Conze, Anfange der griech. Kunst, pl. x, 2. 

*Graef, Vasenfunde von der Akropolis su Athen, in the Sitzungab. a. arch. 
Gesell, zu Berlin, 1802, No. 13, p. 42. 

3 Baumeister, Denkmaler, tig. 2068; Conze, op. cit, pl ¥, 4, 9. 

'Collignon, Céramique greeque, fig. 15; Conze, op. cit., pl. ¥, 4. 
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Megara, of the close of the seventh century, in the Museum of 
Syracuse, on which this animal is represented, It is certain 
that from an early period magical qualities and superstitions 
notions were conuected with the scorpion.' The rosette on the 
cover is also one of those decorative elements belonging to the 
Mycenaean style in places where it was most popular, and it 
passes with the same popularity to the vases and more rarely 
to the bronzes of the Dipylon period. Such are the geometric 
vases, mainly Cypriote, illustrated in Perrot, La Phénieie, tig. 
523: the fibula in the Arch. Anzeiyer, 1894, p. 116; the brace- 
lets in the Eqnpepis "ApyatoXoyien, 1892, pls. x, 2-4, xn, 3-4, p. 
258. 

[V. Ornamental detail (Figure 5) of a very bulging vase, 
which from its shape might be called a genuine sfamnos, with 
two double annular handles; the decorations of the opposite 
side are in a bad state of preservation. The vase is from the 
necropolis of Anopolis (province of Pediada), and like the 
necropolis it belongs to the geometric period. 
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To the geometric period belong the concentric circles, espe- 
cially in Cypriote ware,’ also the equilateral crosses which, how- 
ever, are rare.’ Less rare, on the other hand, 1s the crux gamata, 


i Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyelopadte der efags, Alterthumaunas., I, 79. 

2As in the wall-paintings oft Tiryna, ceilings of Orchomenos, tomb-gate of 
Mycenae, gold and ivory rogettes of Spats and Palamidi. 

af. g., Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, pl. 216; and also in that of other regions, 
a. g., Conze, op. cif, pl. x, 4, 2. 

¢On a Cretan urn of advanced Mycenaean style is an equilateral cross in- 
scribed in spiral; seo Orsi, Orne Cretes, pl. i, 2. Ona Rhodian vase are concen- 
tric circles having in their centre Maltese crosses; cf. JaArbuch d. Arch, Inat., 
1886, p. 135, 
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which already appears in the largest Dipylon vase,’ in the pyxis 
in the same necropolis? and elsewhere! This cross becomes 
very common in the Rhodian vases, and certainly represents 
one of the genuinely oriental elements of this period, for it is 
quite exceptional in the Mycenaean style.’ 

V. An ornament from the shoulder of an amphora used as 
an ossuary (Figure 6); on the opposite side from the shoulder 
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are four other circles, the two in the centre having the same 
motive as that on the front, while the two side-circles have the 
equilateral cross as in vase No. IV. The rest of the body of 
the vase is decorated with parallel bands and a row of concen- 
tric circles, It is from Stavrakia, The design inscribed on the 
cireles may result from the union of plytomorphous Mycenaean 
elements geometricized.” It can, however, also be purely geo- 
metric, A lozenge with four arms ending in a double spiral, 
almost identical with the motive on this vase from Stavrukia, 18 
found, in fact, on a vase from Mycenae;* and certain elements 
of it are found on the gold buttons of the acropolis of Mycenae, 
Finally, one of the funerary stelae of these tombs’ has the same 
motive, but tripartite instead of quadrupartite, inscribed in a 
circle. Notwithstanding these similarities of style, I beheve 
that this vase,on account of its origin, is geometric ‘ather than 

1 Collignon, op. cif., pl. i. 

2 Collignon, op. cif., fig. 21. 

7 Conze, op. cit., pls. iv. b, v. 4, vi. 1, etc. 

é Beside the Cretan urn already mentioned, the only example, and a doubtful 
one at that, is in Furtwangler and Loschcke, Myk. Vas., No. 146. 

‘Furtwingler and Lischcke, Myk. Vas., fig. 26. 

| 8 Myk. Vas. fig. S71. 
Perrot, La Grace primitive, fig. 362. 
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Mycenaean. As a matter of fact a motive very similar, but 
very fully developed, 1s found on the large amphora from 
Melos." 

VI. The decoration on this little cover of an ossuary (Figure 
7) is very graceful. It comes from the necropolis of Anopolis 
and is now in the Syllogos collection. This decoration consists 
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of two equilateral crosses placed one above the other with 
geometric motives inscribed on their arms (such as the gridiron, 
zigzags, and lozenges), while between the arms of the larger 
cross is a double affronted spiral, which is essentially a Mycenaean 
element, although it passed also into the geometric style? The 
form of the cover indicates that the vase was an ossuary not 
unlike that of Cnossos; for this reason, and because the objects 
from Anopolis are all geometric, and also because the rite of 
‘ncineration was there in use, it clearly follows that this cover 
belongs to the geometric style although it has so many remin- 
iscences of the Mycenaean period, 


VIL. A cover of an ossuary from Cnossos (Figure 8) similar 
to the preceding and with a handle. It is decorated with 
black-brown friezes on a light ground. The ornamentation 1s 


1 Collignon, op. cit,, pl. ii. 

?Gold object from Troy (Schliemann, fltos, fig. 995); at Mycenae on the 
stelae of the acropolis, and in small works of industrial art. For the entire class 
see my review in the Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1892, p. 70, note 37, 
in connection with the same motive carved in chiusini of very ancient Siculan 
tom bs, 
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reometric, with traces of the Mycenaean style in the central 
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rosette, Other ossuaries of the Syllogos collection have analo- 
ros covers. 
VII. Fragment of a flat dish (Figure 9) decorated with 
rosettes in relief: 0.27 m. in diameter; from Cnossos. It must 
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have served as the cover of an ossuary, for the Syllogos collec- 
tion has others of the same kind placed over ossuaries from 
Anopolis. The decoration in relief should be compared with 
the fragments of Cretan vases published by Fabricius' and by 
Marianié and with others which will be published in this Jour- 
wan for the first time by Dr. Halbherr. The form of the 
handles occurs in vases of the seventh and sixth centuries. 


IX. Cover of a vase (Figure 10), probably an ossuary, of 
conical shape, ending in a horse-head, with mane cut a spatola, 
with ears erect, very protruding eyes, and open nostrils. The 
ornamentation is in brown on a black ground. On the two 
opposite sides of the lower edge of the vase are a couple of 
holes which served to fasten the cover to the vase by metal 

t Athen. Mitth,, 1886, pl. iv, p. 144. 


2 Pi an'antiea cittd scoperta in Creta, pl, ti, 16, 22. 
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wires. Its height is 0.195 m. and its diameter 018m. It is 
of uncertain origin. The form of the cover is entirely new, 
and I am not able to find anything with which to compare it; 
but its ornamentation is very well known and is characteristic 
of the geometric style. That in the geometric period potters 
began to give plastic form to animal figures and especially to 
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horses, making use of them as vase-handles, is proved by several 
pyxides and vases of the Dipylon style. 


X. Of this tendeney to give plastic form to the extrem1- 
ties of vases we have another example (Figure 11) in this 
pitcher, the mouth of which 1s shaped like a human head, with 
large and wide ears, wide-open eyes formed ofa large projecting 
bulb with a dot in the centre, a small open mouth, and a little 
beard on the chin, while all the rest of the face is smooth. 
It is fifteen centimetres high, and was found inside ossuary 


1 Masner, Vasensanunlung im &. Oext. Mus., No. 31; Mon. deli’ Istituto, 
IX, pl. 40, fig. 2a; Athen. Mirth, 1893, p. 158. 
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No. IIL As to form this is a novelty, Its decoration, how- 
ever, is geometric, although the interrupted spiral is to be found 
also in the Mycenaean style’ which does not, on the other 
hand, use the maeander. 





FiatreE ll. 


The few vases here illustrated are not without value for the 
primitive history of Crete, but the lack of data as to the con- 
tents of the necropoleis from which they come prescribes great 
caution in pronouncing any opinion. We may, however, 
venture to believe that through them our knowledge of Proto- 
Hellenic Crete is somewhat increased. The Mycenaean ma- 
terial from this island, although out of proportion to the impor- 
tance of the region, will be found to be of exceeding interest 
when all the late discoveries of Taramelli, Mariani, and Halb- 
herr shall have been published; but of the period immedi- 
ately following the Mycenaean, at the very dawn of the his- 
torical period, almost nothing was known. Now, however, it 
is evident that at Cnossos, Anopolis, and Stavrakia there were 


I Myk. Vas.. fig. 131, from Aliki; figs. 338 and 839, from Mycenae. 
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SOME ROMAN BUSTS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
SYLLOGOS OF CANDLIA 


(Puares XT, XU] 


Tur four heads which are published in full-face in the text 
and in profile in Puare XII were found at Gortyna in the Agora, 
and are of about the same size and period. They are Roman 
portraits, and from their family resemblance, and from having 
been found exhibited in a public place, there is no doubt that 
they represent members of the imperial family of the Julian 
and Claudian houses. 


A. (Figure 1 and Puate XII, No. 1.) This head is made 
with its neck finished for insertion in a statue. It is of fine- 
grained, brilliant Greek marble, and is 0.89 m. high. It rep- 
resents a beardless youth about twenty years old, with short 
hair combed over the forehead, covered with the toga for the 
sacrifice. The pupils are not marked. The back of the head 
is wanting. It has been proposed by some to identify this head 
as the portrait of Caligula, and there is certainly something in 
the form which reminds one of some of the identified portraits 
of this emperor; for example, the flat head, the prominent chin 


and the straight forehead, which appear on the coins of Cali- 


siears Journal of Archaeology, Becond Series. Journal of the 
aa hesological Institute of America, Vol. L (1897), No. 3, a66 
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gula.! The bust at Turin* could not be used as an argument 
against this hypothesis because the upper part ot its cranium 
has been restored. Tt is true that the portraits of Caligula 


—- — 








FIGUBE 1,—AUOUSTUs. 


hardly ever represent him as bald and with stern eyes, as he 

really was, except in the veiled head in the Museum of the 

Baths of Diocletian? Still, our bust has too noble a head and 

too sweet an expression to make it possible to recard it as a 

portrait of Caligula. Iam therefore inclined to follow the opin- 
1 Bernoulli, Ram, Ikon., 11, i, pl. xxxiv, No. 2. 


2 Ibid. p. 407, No. 15 and figure 47. 
3 Hull H., No. 1. See Helbig, Coll. of Anti. in Rome, No. 1024, 
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necropoleis for incineration with vases painted in a geometric 
style, which bear many analogies to those of Cyprus and the 
Dipylon, but contain many reminiscences of the Mycenaean style 
—some of them having a form peculiar to the island. In regard 
to the rite, itis known that during the Dipylon period burial 
was preferred to incineration ; that, in fact, according to the last 
careful observations of Briickner and Pernice, cremation was 
represented by a very small percentage. In the only other Greek 
necropolis of the geometric period which has thus far been 
carefully explored, that of Eleusis, incineration 1s quite excep- 
tional. We muat therefore believe that, in funeral rites, different 
ideas governed in Crete at the same time, because in the 
Museum of the Syllogos the ossuaries from the three necropo- 
leis mentioned above are quite numerous. However, nothing 
definite ean be affirmed regarding the proportion between incin- 
eration and burial, through lack of information; it is certain 
only that the proportion of the former could not possibly have 
been as small as at the Dipylon and at Eleusis. A case very 
analogous to this is the very early necropolis of Malicarnassus 
(Diimmler, Athen. Mitth, XII, p. 276) of the geometric period, 
where incineration was rigorously observed. The Cretan necrop- 
oleis have this also in common with that of Halicarnassus, 
that the vase-material has many reminiscences of the Mycenaean 
style,—reminiscences which notwithstanding their substantial 
differences had been already observed. 

In Crete the Mycenaean necropoleis were, as elsewhere, all 
used for inhumation, and the funerary urns themselves, a spe- 
cialty of the island, were used for the reception of bodies already 
turned into skeletons or perhaps, also, of doubled-up bodies. 
The necropoleis of Cnossos, Anopolis and Stavrakia, nearer 
than the Dipylon to the Homeric rite of aber, are to be distin- 
guished from the Mycenaean, at least in regard to age; it still 
remains to be seen whether they should be distinguished also 
in regard to race. Cnossos, Anopolis and Stavrakia belong to 
the Hellenic population of the ninth and eighth centuries. 
However, the mutual relations between the geometric and My- 
cenaean periods and the ethnical corollaries that ensue for 
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Crete require, in order to be exactly determined, long and 
careful preparatory researches both in necropoleis and in the 
cities, This study is also necessary for the solution of another 
question: that is, what are the specific characteristics of the 
Cretan geometric style; what are its points of contact with the 
Cypriote; and was it a new importation from the continent or 
an evolution from the preceding native culture under the action 
of foreign factors? This question ts therefore connected with 
that of the famous passage in the Odyssey (7 175 ff); that is, to 
which of the families—Dorian, Achacan or Pelasgian—do our 
necropoleis belong: to the Dorians who came in at a later date, 
or to the earlier Achaeans and Pelasgians? Finally, the ques- 
tion arises whether the change of form and rite took place here 
less violently than elsewhere, All these are problems that can- 
not yet be answered, What cannot be settled through the well- 
known literary sources we may hope to learn from the study of 
the subsoil of Crete. It is the ardent desire of all lovers of 
antiquity, since the promising discoveries of the American 
expedition, that this should take place as soon as possible. 


Syracvse, Sir. Paoto ORI. 
January, 1896. 
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SOME ROMAN BUSTS IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
SYLLOGOS OF CANDIA 


[Puates XII, XOT}] 


Tue four heads which are published in full-face in the text 
and in profile in Phare XII were found at Gortyna in the Agora, 
and are of about the same size and period. They are Roman 
portraits, and trom their family resemblance, and from having 
been found exhibited in a public place, there is no doubt that 
they represent members of the imperial family of the Julian 
and Claudian houses. 


A. (Figure 1 and Pate XII, No. 1.) This head is made 
with its neck finished for insertion in a statue. Tt is of fine- 
grained, brilliant Greek marble, and is 0.39 m. high, It rep- 
resents a beardless youth about twenty years old, with short 
hair combed over the forehead, covered with the toga for the 
sacrifice. The pupils are not marked. The back of the head 
is wanting. It has been proposed by some to identify this head 
as the portrait of Caligula, and there is certainly something in 
the form which reminds one of some of the identified portraits 
of this emperor; for example, the flat head, the prominent chin 
and the straight forehead, which appear on the coins of Cali- 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Berles, J 
Archaeological Institute of ‘America, Vol. (1937), No. ame as 
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gula.’ The bust at Turin? could not be used as an argument 
against this hypothesis because the upper part ot its cranium 
has been restored, It is true that the portraits of Caligula 
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Figure 1.—AvuGUsTus. 


hardly ever represent him as bald and with stern eyes, as he 

really was, except in the veiled head in the Museum of the 

Baths of Diocletian Still, our bust has too noble a head and 

too sweet an expression to make it possible to regard it as a 

portrait of Caligula. Iam therefore inclined to follow the opin- 
' Bernoulli, Kom. fhon., [1, i, pl. xxxiv, No, 2. 


2 fbid. p. 307, No. 15 and figure 47. 
? Hall H., No. 1. Seo Helbig, Coll. of Antig. in Rome, No. 1024, 
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jon of Helbig, who believes it to be rather a young Augustus. 
This opinion is supported by a comparison with the Vatican 
bust! in which we tind the same oval in the face, the same ar- 
rangement of hair, the bell-shaped ears and the prominent chin, 
The incipient hair on the cheeks, starting at the lips (?), shows 
that the artist wished to represent him ata very youthful age ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the majority of the posthumous por- 
traits of Augustus represent him at about the age of twenty*— 
as if in memory and asa symbol of the new era. The Modena 
bust? which is here published (PLaTE XIII} gives a good com- 
parative example of the treatment of the hair: it is a very fine 
piece of sculpture, and, although it represents Augustus as 
older, it gives this detail of the crowing beard, which would be 
an anachronism if it were not a symbol. 


B. (Figure 2 and PLate XII, No. 2.) A marble head like the 
preceding, measuring 0.39 m, down to the beginning of the neck. 
It represents a man of advanced years, covered by the toga, 
beardless, with short hair combed over the forehead, The end 
of the nose, a bit of the ears and an end of the mantle are 
broken. The pupils are not marked. It is left rough behind, 
as if it were to be placed in a niche. This head represents 
Tiberius. The form of the mouth with the retreating lower lip, 
the aquiline nose (which ts preserved, for example, in the heads 
of the Louvre‘ and of Berlin), the square cut of the hair along 
the forehead are all characteristics of this emperor. Especially 
well adapted for comparison is the beautiful portrait of Tibe- 
rius, of Greek workmanship, found at Athens,’ which, although 
it represents him as younger, still has the characteristic vertical 
wrinkles on either side of the mouth; we see also the large 
cars of the Claudii, and it differs only in accentuating the hori- 

1 Museo Chiaramonti, No. 416, Vatican. Bernoulli, op. cif., 11, i, p. 28, No.9 
and pl. ii. 

1 Bernoulli, op. cit., 11, i, pp. 60 if, 

'See my report on the rearrangement of the Modena gallery, in the Annuarto 
dette Gallerie, I, p. 57. 

‘Bernoulli, op. cit,, 11, i, p- 141, No. 39 and pl. vii. 

$ Bernoulli, op. cif., 11, i, p. 143, No. 63 and fig. 22. 

@ Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. u. Rom. Portoatts, pls. 19, 20. 
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zontal depression across the forehead. Since the portraits of 





Fictuee 2.—TmeEKIvS. 


Tiberius in his old age are rare the present example 1s of con- 
siderable importance. 


GC, (Figure 3 and Piate XII, No.3.) .A marble head like the 
preceding, of the same workmanship and plan; 0.35 m. high. 
It represents a woman between forty and fifty years old; stout, 
with thin lips and broad face, strong outlines, and with ears 
perforated: for earrings. The waving hair is parted on the 
forehead, passes over the ears, and is then gathered in a mass 
which hangs down the neck, bound by a ribbon, The upper 
section of the cranium is executed in another piece of marble. 
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The nose and part of the left ear and a piece of the front of the 
neck are wanting and a bit of the chin is flaked off. It is well 
known that it is more difficult to obtain an exact resemblance 
in a female portrait than in that of a man, so that it will hardly 
be surprising that the proofs Iam about to bring forward for 
the identification of this head may not seem so convincing as 


——_— 


a 





Frovek 3.—Ltivta, 


the preceding. Itis evident that this is not a portrait of Agrip- 
pina the younger, as it is assumed to be in the catalogue of the 
Museum. It is sufficient to compare this head with that pub- 
lished by Mau! in order to see immediately that there is noth- 
ing in common except the broad face with strongly marked 


1 Ram. Mitth,, 1892, pp. 231 4, 
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lines; but this is a characteristic of many types of this period (as 
for instance in the head of Minatia Polla, ete.), and as this 
peculiarity was a favorite one of the Romans, it was made 
more marked by the arrangement of the hair: Ora rotunda 
rofunt, says Ovid? 

On the other hand, there is one peculiarity which is at once 
noticeable in the Gortyna head—the peculiar form of the 
mouth, with thin and tight lips, the lower lip drawn back. This 
is a characteristic of Tiberius, who inherited it from his 
mother. That this is a portrait of Livia seems to me proved 
by a comparison with the beautiful Copenhagen head pub- 
lished by Helbig? Besides the mouth, the arrangement of the 
hair also is the same—an arrangement which Livia must have 
followed to quite a late age, and very different from that of 
Agrippina the younger, which is in the fashion of the time of 
the Claudii. The only difference is the loss of the curls, a sion 
that in the course of years her hair had grown thin; the curls 
are not represented on the coins published by Helbig. The ex- 
treme plumpness may be regarded perhaps as an alteration of the 
type, unless it be peculiar to a certain period in the life of Livia, 
who, in the course of years, grew very much thinner. This 
portrait regarded chronologically seems to come midway be- 
tween that of Copenhagen and that of Naples; a still more 
advanced stage of the latter type is, on the other hand, repre- 
sented in the small very well-carved head in the Museum of the 
Baths of Diocletian. 


D, (Figure 4 and Pare XII, No.4.) A head of the same 
marble as the preceding, 0.40 m. high, It represents a beardless 
young man about thirty years old: the face is square, the hair 


‘Museum of Baths of Diocletian, Hall H, No. 7; Helbig, Coll. of Ant. in 
fiome, No. 1047. 

tArs Amendi, fii, 139, 

* ftom, Mitth., 887, pp. 1 if, pl. i; Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. u. Ram. Portraits, 
Nos. 6, 6. 

*Cf. the Naples portrait (Mau, op, cif., p. 229): and the portrait in the 
Museum of the Baths of Diocletian. 

*Hall H 2, No. 6: Helbig, op. cié., No. 021, who, however, attributes 
them to an earlier date, 
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short and brought forward over the forehead, the mouth small, 
and the eyebrows slightly contracted, giving a concentrated ex- 
pression. The end of the nose and the ears are broken off; 
the chin was broken but has been refitted. 





Fravexk 4.—GerMasicus (7) on A MEMBER OF THE JULIAN GENs. 


This last head of the series represents a young man who must 
have belonged to the same family as the preceding. It has 
been regarded as a Germanicns; and as this is the only one 
among our male portraits not representing a Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, nor bearing a rese mblance to any emperor, it probably does 
represent a prince of the Julian or the Clandian house. Since, 
however, the iconography of the secondary members of these 
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families is extremely controverted, it seems to me difficult to 
attribute a name to this head, which is artistically the least im- 
portant of the series. For this latter reason also the resem- 
blance to the original is probably less exact than in the case 
of the others. The Gortyna head differs from what is 
usually regarded as the most certain portrait of Germanicus— 
the statue from Gabii in the Lonvre'—which is similar to 
that in the Lateran, to which series may be added the beauti- 
ful head in the Museum of the Baths of Diocletian The dit 
ferences consist especially in the eyes, which are larger tn the 
Cretan bust: in the mouth, which is not underent, and also 
in the line of the forehead, which is more inclined. It appears 
also from what remains of the nose that it was aquiline.' 
There is, however, a greater similarity to the type on coins: * 
namely, in the chin; in the slightly aquiline nose; in the large 
eyes and the hair. Besides, in the case of coin No. 16, the 
mouth is very similar to that of the Cretan head. For this 
reason I would not absolutely reject the possibility that this 
bust represents the great Roman general, —all the more since 
this is a posthumous and provincial portrait. But it should 
be noted that this identification was more natural in the begin- 
ning when this group of heads was regarded as composed 
entirely of the Claudian gens, whereas now I am inclined to 
attribute the group to the Julian. Among the members of this 
family there are several whose portraiture is not yet certified, 
so that it still remains possible that our head should represent, 
for instance, Caius Caesar, who had an aquiline nose, Agrippa 
or Postumus, to whom the intense gaze of his father would be 
suited, or some other member of the Julian gens. 

As these sculptures were found in a provinee of the empire it 
is not remarkable that the individual traits are not expressed 
with such naturalness as to make the resemblances undeniable. 

1 Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, p. 287, No, 1 and ph x. 


1 Bernoulli, op. cit., II, i, pp. 238-239, Nos. 2-3 and plates ix, xiii. 

2 Cloister, wing I, No. 10. 

‘Cf Mau, Atfi Accad, di Nep., XV, pp. 135 ff., especially p. 198, where 
the characteristics of the Claudii are described. 

* Bernoulli, op. cit., I, i, pl. xxxiii, Nos, 14-16. 
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Such a resemblance can be expected only in works executed 
in Rome by artists who had constantly under their eyes the 
person to be represented; certainly not in Crete, where, 
although there were skilful sculptors, one cannot at the same 
time be certain of the fidelity of the reproduction, The fact that 
these heads are executed as detached pieces, with a neck ar- 
ranged to be inserted in a statue, might lead one to suppose 
that these portraits were made elsewhere, perhaps in Kome, 
und then conveyed to the provinces. It is known, from the 
testimony of Josephus,' that Caligula had this done 1m the case 
of his portraits. A trait peculiar to this strange emperor, 
however, does not necessarily imply a common custom, and 
_ perhaps the very fact that it was thought worthy of note shows 
it to have been exceptional. Besides, the very fact that it 1s 
difficult to identify the portraits with certainty excludes this 
supposition @ priori. .Another reason also militates against 1t— 
the quality of the marble, which, had it been that of Luna, 
might have served as an argument for the Roman origin of 
these sculptures. 


I will add to these Roman portraits a description of some 
cognate works belonging to the same collection. 


E. (Figure 5.) Found at Chersonesos. A head without neck 
and wanting in the back part of the cranium, of fine-grained 
Greek marble? and slightly above life-size. It is the portrait 
of a round-faced youth, beardless, with smooth hair which hangs 
fringe-like over his forehead, and is parted in the middle. The 
pupils are marked by a circular incised line, the irises by a 
half&moon and two holes made by a pointed trepan, and the 
eyebrows are marked with incised lines to indicate the hairs. 
The head is peculiar and at first gives one the impression of 
being a portrait of the Renaissance. The style of the sculpture, 
especially the way the pupils and the irises of the eyes are 

I Bernoulli, op. cit., 11, i, p. 303. 

?This marble, which is inferior to that of the preceding sculptures, is quite 


common in works of ancient Cretan art, I believe it comes from some quarry in 
Asin Minor. 
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treated, proves this head to be not earlier than the time of 
Hadrian: at this time also it was the custom even among the 
Greeks to wear a beard.’ The man represented ig an adult, 
but the plump, round, almost infantile quality of the form, and 
the smooth long hair, seem to show that it represents a eunuch, 
The fact that this head was found at Chersonesos might lead 





Fiovke 6.—HkEAD OF A EUsUCH. 


one to suppose that the eunuch represented might be an 
archigallus or priest ot Cybele. The goddess Gritomartis wWwor- 
shipped at Chersonesos 1s an oriental deity derived from the 
Phrygian nature-gi wldess, as I expect soon to prove, and hence 


‘; related to Rhea; her priests therefore must have been of like 


For example, m portrait of A pollodorus, contemporary with Hadrian: 
Arndt-Bruckmann, Gr. u. Rom. Portrowts, Noa. 40, 47. 
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description to those of the Great Mother. Without laying 
special emphasis upon it, [ have offered this hypothesis mainly 
in the hope of leading to future investigations especially in the 
important ruins of the femenos of Britomartis.! 


F. (Figure 6.) Another head from Gortyna representing a 
bearded man, The thick hair is divided into small heavy ring- 
lets, partly worked with the trepan, and the pupils of the eyes 





Fictre 6.—PorTearr or 4 Romar. 


are indicated, The height is 0.33 m. It is a portrait of a 
Roman of the period between Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
as is shown by the arrangement of the heavy hair and short 
beard. Asa work of sculpture it is excellent, full of life and 
expression, and is executed with a mastery of technique which 
was peculiar to the seulptors of the Antonine period. It ia, 


‘LL, Mariuni, Antichitd erefesi in Monumenti Antichi, VI, pp. 241 ff. 
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however, impossible to identify it with any well-known person. 
It cannot be attributed to any member of the imperial family, 
portraits of all of whom are known. 


G. (Figure 7.) A portrait of almost the same period as the 
preceding is here reproduced not so much for its iconographic 
importance as for the artistic arrangement of the truncated 
firure. 

It is eut in fine-grained Greek marble, perhaps Pentelic, with 





Ficure 7.—Porrnatr or « Roman (Serrimive SevERUs?T) 


bluish shadows. Height 0.72 m.; the head alone 0.25 m., the 
base 0.19 m. It represents a grown man, with heavy curly beard 
and hair. The head is slightly turned tothe right. The tran- 
cated chest is covered with a mantle wrapped around after the 
fashion of a himation rather than a toga. The bust is rounded 
off to rest on a base with upper and lower cornice jomed in front 
to the bust by a bunch of small acanthus leaves. 

The expression of the flat thin face is serious, with knitted 
brows, and the eyes, which are slightly raised, have incised 
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pupils. The date is the second or third century of our era, but 
the workmanship may still be Greek, as is shown by the origi- 
nality of treatment. The bad preservation of the face pre- 
vents any certain identification; the characteristics of the face 
and of the art point to its being il portrait of Septimins 
Severus, made in Greece, and therefore a poor likeness. 


H. (Figure 8.) The last head is that ofa boy. The manner 





Ficure §8—Portreait or a Bor, 


of arranging the hair and the type of face are of the time ol 
the Julii or Claudii. As this head has the same characteristics 
as the one noted under D, 1t therefore seems to me probable 
that it represents a young prince of the same family. Still, the 
same difficulties in the way of identification make it impds- 
sible to be more definite. 


Lrero MARTANI. 
Rom &. 
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STATUE OF AN ASCLEPIAD FROM GORTYNA 


Tug statue reproduced in Figures 1 and 2 was found on the 
site of the ancient Agora at Gortyna a few steps from the ¢ircu- 
lar building which contained the Great Inscription. It is of 
alabastrine white Greek marble, compact and brilliant, coarse 
in grain and not very transparent. Its height is 2 m., including 
0.07 m, of trapezoidal base; it represents a man about tifty-tive 
years of age, standing and resting on his left leg, the mght 
leg being slightly spread and bent at the knee. The beard 
and hair are long, and the hair, fringed upon the forehead and 
falling in curls as far as the shoulders and covering the ears, 
is somewhat unkempt; the beard, which is pointed and 
comes down as far as the collar-bone, has a slight division and 
is similar in style to the hair; the moustache is brought down 
and is joined to the beard; the figure is robed in a himation 
which covers the left shoulder and arm and the back and, pass- 
ing under the right arm, falls so as to rest upon the left wrist, 
leaving the chest and abdomen uncovered, and entirely drapes 
the legs down to the ankles: the feet have sandals with a wide 
tongue which falls over on the instep. It is to be noted that, as 
in other statues (for example, the Hermes of Praxiteles), the 
sandal is wanting in the strap between the great toe and the 


index. 


Atmerican Journal of Archacology, Second Series, Journal of the 270 
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Both HTS a8 far as the elbow adhere ie) the body, anc the 
forearms are extended almost at right angles, The right hand 
is raised somewhat higher and is posed with the straight fingers 
close together, and thumb raised, as if nldressing 8} ectators: 
the left hand holds a 
stall by its narrow por- 
tion, and this, being 
turned with its head 
down, rests upon the 
ground ina line parallel 
to the body. Behind 
the head of the statf 
there rests on the ground 
a bundle of rolls bound 
by a zona, 

‘The expression of the 
face 18 serious, in fact 
somewhat stupid; the 
whole figure is rather 
ross, the head large, the 
nose aquiline, the face 
flat and fat, and the eyes 
not deep-set, with Irises, 
pupils and eye-brows 
marked by incised lines. 
It gf ves one the idea 
of a portrait, especially 
in profile. The tech- 
nique of the statue is 
extremely summary: be- 
hind, it is hardly even 
blocked out, the flesh is 
not highly finished, the 
traces of the file being 
still visible: while, on 





the other hand, the oar. 





ment is left rude to in- Figure 1!_Srire x OF AN 


AscLEFIAD, 
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dicate that it is made of rough woollen cloth, and is incised 
with file-lines which sometimes cross one another. The hair, 
beard, and the folds of the drapery are indicated by deep 
grooves showing much use of the trepan. The right hand and 
wrist were broken and have been added by means of a rivet: 
the forearm is, however, sustained by an ancient support which 
joins it to the right breast. Another support joins the right 
elbow to the hip. The end of the left thumb and the fingers 
of the right hand are wanting. 

The sculpture is therefore, technically speaking, of little 
Importance; it certainly 
belongs to the Roman 
period and apparently to 
the time of the Anto- 
nines. Ii, however, the 
characteristics of the 
workmanship give this 
stutne so late a date, the 
ease is very different 
with the type of the 
figure, which, in its ri- 
gidity, in the schematic 
character of its anatomy, 
and in its posture, must 
be referred back to an 
original of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., which still re- 
tained traces of archa- 
ism. Such a type as 





Fiaure 2.—HEAD OF THE A&SCLEFIAD STATUE. 

this is represented by 
another well-known statue of greater artistic merit: the Ascle- 
pius in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. Except for the 
head, which is ideal and bent @ownward, and except for the 


I Miller-Wieseler, O. A. AL TL, No. TTL; Ditechke, Uffiz. No. 198; Clarac, 
Nos, S47, 1152; Purtwaogler, Meisterorerhe, pp. 304, 609; Arndt-Amelung, 
Kinseleerkanf, Nos. 02,00; Amelung, FPiArer durch die Antiken von Florens, 
No, OD, 
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position of the right arm and the left hand, the general outline 
of the scheme and of the modelling correspond perfectly. It is 
known that the Florentine statue formed a part of a group 
(with Hygieia[?]). Furtwiingler has, however, justly noted that 
this could not have been the original composition. He ob- 
serves that the serpent could not twist around the staff because 
this does not accord with the action of the hands, which are 
represented as giving food to the serpent, and he supposes that 
the staff did not exist in the original. Our type, however, 
shows a more primitive scheme in which the staff 1s seen with- 
out the serpent, and is held by the hand. The Gortyna statue 
also shows that the right leg exhibited some slight action even 
in the original type, not perhaps as much in the work of the 
Florentine restorer, but somewhat more than Furtwiingler sup- 
poses. Our statue is therefore of special importance because it 
represents a later phase of the prototype of the Asclepius of the 
Uffizi. Perhaps it may not throw much light upon the author 
of the original type, because it is contemporary with or pos- 
terior in date to the example already known. On this point 
opinions differ: Furtwiingler believes it to be by Myron, 
while I am inclined to regard it as a pre-Pheidian or archaic- 
Pheidian type, from its analogy to the head and to the attitude 
of the statue of Apollo in the Museum of the Baths of Diocle- 
tian at Rome. 

Furtwiingler' himself confesses that he was at first inclined to 
believe it an Argive work, and he cannot deny that in this statue 
it may be possible to recognize some trace of the canon of Hage- 
laidas? This theory would harmonize with the discovery of a 
copy in Doric Gortyna. 

But the Gortyna statue represents a stiffer and more archaic 
type than the Florentine: the figure is not turned toward the 
serpent but is straight, and the head also is perpendicular to the 
body; it would be a natural inference that the type of the Ascle- 

' Rom. Mitth., 1891, pp. 302-877, pls. x-xii; Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, 
pp- 77, 281. 


1Jbid. p. 400. The characteristics of the School of Hagelaidas are given by 
him on p. 78, and they agree perfectly with those of the Uffizi Asclopins. 
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pius of the Uffizi is a later modification (made for use in the 
group) of the type which originated as a single statue. This was 
a common practice in the eclectic schools of the Roman period, 
such as that of Pasiteles. For itshould be remembered that the 
Florentine statue was executed during the Roman period, that 
the only complete group is also Roman, and that in its figure of 
Hygicia we see a type entirely out of harmony with that of the 
Asclepius: we have, theretore, evidently acontaminatio. That the 
original type of the Asclepius was a single figure and was repre- 
sented with head erect appears to me confirmed also by the 
existence of several herms which reproduce the head of the 
Utlizi Asclepins.' It was only characteristic traits of the head 
which obliged Furtwiingler to attribute the Florentine statue to 
Myron; as to the rest, he recognized that the scheme of the Uthizi 
Asclepius might be by Hagelaidas, although he points out 
certain variations from this scheme, which do not exist in the 
stage represented by the Cretan statue. These differences con- 
sist chiefly in the substitution of action and concentrated at- 
tention in place of the stile dumpfe Ruhe, which we find, on 
the other hand, in the statue of Gortyna; thus, in the latter 
we do not find the movement and bending of the upper part 
of the body. Perhaps the confamimafio went even further than 
we have attempted to explain. The head differs, both in the 
Cretan replica and in the small Barberini group, 80 that it is 
not improbable that the type of the head of the Florentine 
Asclepius was not derived from the same original that fur- 
nished the motive of the body. But I do not wish to push 
my hypothesis too far. 

Having found the type of the Gortyna statue in one which cer- 
tainly represents the health-giving hero Aseclepius or some other 
cognate personage, it will not be dificult to recognize an Ascle- 
pius in the statue of Gortyna, a city which had a special cult* of 

'Furtwingler, Meisteriverke, p. 400; Brunn-Brockmann, Denkmaler, No. 
229; Louvre Museum, No. 2055. 

Preller, Gr. Myth." p. 622, No. 3. Asclepius was the patron deity of 
Gortyna in Arcadia; Preller, pp. 519, 6; 622, 3; 696, 1. Of. Arch. Zeit, 1852, 


p. 417, for Asclepius in Gortyna in Crete. The god was represented as beardless 
in the figure by Scopas in the Arcadian Gortyna. 
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this god, who was venerated especially in its port, Lebena, which 
must have been a sort of holy city. The absence of the serpent 
does not contradict this interpretation, because, although it 
almost always accompanies the god of medicine, there are 
examples in which Asclepins is represented without this attri- 
bute: as is noted by Thriimer in Roscher (Lex. d. Myth., I, col, 
628). One thing, however, stands in the way of this interpre- 
tation—the undoubted individual traits of the face which show 
that the statue represents a real personage in the costume of 
Asclepius, and this person can be onlya physician. Physicians 
were in fact considered as the descendants of Asclepins,' and 
were often represented as his priests. * 
There were frequent representations, in Hellenistic and 
Roman times, of the heroized deceased in the semblance of the 
god to whom they were most closely related. The priests® of 
this divinity wore a costume analogous to that of the divinity 
) himself, and to the god of a caste were given the attributes of 
| a member of the caste itself; the similarity of the himation of 
Asclepius to that of the philosophers has already often been 
noted. The staff was, besides, the symbol of physicians* and 
the bundle of rolls suits a scientific man.’ Such a bundle of 
rolls became a characteristic accessory of statues during the 
Roman period to indicate a magistrate or a learned man of any 
period. 

The gesture of the right hand is that of a person in the act of 
speaking;’ when it is given to a single figure it indicates that 
the figure is that of an orator or a teacher.* In this case it 1s 
suited to the teacher of medicine, the philosopher, whose portrait 
is given in this statue. The gesture may refer to the value 
of his responses or his counsels;° and all the more since a 


1 Becker, Charicles, p. 40. 

2 Friedlinder, Darst. aus d, rom. Sittengesch., p. o00. 

3See Deneken in Roscher, Heros, col. 258T f. 

‘Baumeister, Dendmater d. class, Alt,, p. 197. 

§ Baumeister, p. 138; Roscher,s. Asklepios, col, 628. 

* The bundle of rolls was also an attribute of Asclepius: see Roecher, «. v. 
TSittl, Gebarde, p. 285 PSittl, op. cit, p. $02. 

* Cf. the epithet efpfowhos. Bruchmann, Epitheta deorum, p. 52. 
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Chthonian divinity like Asclepius was naturally endowed with 
the gift of prophecy.’ The head-dress is that of a philoso- 
pher, and would also be suited to followers of Asclepius 
even in the Roman period. Compare, for instance, the Apol- 
lonius of Tyana (?) in the Capitoline Museum (No. 47). 

It has been suggested that this statue may represent Epimen- 
ides, the learned Cretan. There exist in several museums busts 
of a philosopher with closed eyes as if asleep. These busts, 
which have been thought to represent Epimenides, are of course 
imaginary, like those of Homer and Aesop. Even then, how- 
ever, the type? differs notably from that of our statue, especially 
in the hair, which is not so long or so unkempt. 

Until excavations are undertaken in the Asclepieion of 
Lebena on a large scale it would be yain to attempt to recognize 
the person to whom this honorary statue was erected: certainly 
‘+t must have been a physician who was a benefactor to the 
city. There are examples in ancient inscriptions of similar 
honors having been rendered to physicians.’ 

In the Asclepieion of Lebena there have been found statu- 
ettes which are similar to this. These appear, in fact, to rep- 
resent physicians, and will be deseribed by Halbherr and 
Taramelli in their report on the researches for the Institute 
carried on at this site. These scholars will also publish a head 
(portrait) in which the arrangement of the hair is strikingly 
similar to our statue, a fact which appears to contirm my 
interpretation. 

Rome. Lucio MARIANI, 


‘ Roacher, be. 

‘Helbig, Coll. af Antig. in Kome, No. 276; Winter, Jahrbuch d. arch. Inst. 
1800, p, 143, according to whom it is Silanion's Homer. 

1S. Reinach, Epigraphie greeque, p. 60 and Note 2. 
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THE PREHISTORIC GROTTO AT MIAMU 


Eee ee ————— 


THe village of Miamh forms part of the district of Messara, 
and is situated in the mountain chain, usually called y Kara 
Aifa, which bounds on the south the valley of the Lethaeus 
(Tepo-rorayuds), the largest in the island, and separates it 
from the southern coast and the gulfs of Kaloi Limiones and 
of Ledda. The village lies to the south of Haghioi Deka, 
about two hours distant from the ancient Gortyna, on the 
most direct mule-path between the districts in the valley and 
the landing-place on the bay of Ledda, the ancient Lebena, 
which is still frequented by fishermen and small coasting ves- 
sels. This road, after leaving the plain near Plora (the ancient 
Pyloros), rises very steeply along the ravine of the stream of 
Haghia Marina, which descends between rocky and picturesque 
banks from the hollow of Miami, reaches the plain near the 
village of Apesokari, east of Piora, and flows into the Gero- 
potamos. 

Miamt: is at the head of this little valley, in a spacious and 
pretty rounded hollow of meadows and cultiv ated fields, about 
half an hour from the pass through which you go down to 
Lebena. Provided with excellent springs and sheltered from 
the violent southerly storms by the higher ridge that encloses 
the hollow, its situation is adapted to being a centre of habita- 
tion by the facility of communication and by its strong posi- 
tion, as well as by the salubrity of the air, which is free from 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, Journal of the oT 
Archaeological [nativnte of America, Vol. 1 (1597), No. 4. 
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malarial summer fevers of the coast and plain, and by the 
beauty of the landscape, which is enhanced by the view of 
the solemn and impressive mass of Mount Ida and of the whole 
plain of Messara as far as the gulf of Matala. 

The village rises in steplike terraces up the mountain side, 
and consists of abut a hundred houses, which nestle in pictu- 
resque disorder amid the masses of compact limestone that 





Fictre 1.—Miamwt axp Vicinity. 


come to the surface on every hand along the ridge of the 
hollow. In the upper part of the village is the house of 
Anagnostis Manidakis, where Professor Halbherr and I were 
hospitably entertained during our exploration of Lebena, as 
other archaeologists and travellers in Crete have been. Mani- 
dakis, in building his house a few years ago, came upon @ 
grotto of not very large dimensions which he used as a store- 
house and cellar, after having made over the entrance and hav- 
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ing worked over and searched the soil. According to his story, 
he found human bones and a quantity of earthen vessels which, 
as they were regarded as of no value, were almost all dispersed. 
However, a human femur, a small fragment of a cranium, and 
two small vases are still preserved in the house.! 

One of these vases (Fig. 2) is a small pitcher, 0.10 m. high, 
with a single handle, made by hand of a clay which was not much 
refined and was subjected to imperfect baking. 
It has a roughly spherical body, upon which is 
set a very short neck which expands into a 
wide mouth with a spout. The broad, round =, 
handle is strongly attached to the edge of the {" 
vase. This primitive form of oenochod is found : 
in the earliest cemeteries of Cyprus? and also 
in the lowest strata of the acropolis of Tiryns?*; 
but it is especially frequent at Troy, where many examples were 
found among the remains of the Second City, called prehistoric, 
according to Dirpfeld’s division in Troja, 1893 (p. 86). It is 
a type which persists in the native Trojan ware through the 
different periods* to that of the city of the sixth stratum 
(Dirpfeld), where by its side are found types of Mycenaean 
ware. After that its place is taken by the more advanced 
types, which Brickner calls die entwickelten TrovschenS among 
which geometric decorative elements are prevalent. The Miamu 
pitcher is shown by the form of its spout and the thickness of its 
handle not to belong to the more primitive examples, although its 
sides are very thick and irregular, and it may be compared to the 
example figured in Perrot, Histoire de 1 Art, VI, p. 901, fig. 448. 





1 These objects were also shown to Dr. J. Baunack, who visited the village 
in search of inscriptions: PAilologus, XL (1889), p. 402. 

2 Diimmler, Mittheil, von den griech. Inseln, Athen. Mittheil., XI, p. 224, 
Beil, 2, fig. 16. 

2 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 73 (German edition), fig. 4. 

4 Small pitchers of varnished black clay are found at Troy, in the First City 
(Schliemann, lies, p. 258 [German edition], fig. 57), and in the Third City (figs, 
457, 874, 876). More developed forms of the same type are given by Briickner, 
in Dirpfeld, Troja, 1805, p. 105, figs. 61-5. 

§ Briickner, /.c., p. 105. 
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The other little vase preserved by Manidakis (Fig. 3) is a 
conchoidal cup, 0.06 m. high, very wide and flat, with the base 
and mouth very much narrower 
than the greatest diameter. The 
mouth is surrounded by a vertical 
neck 0.01 m. high, and on the 
widest part of the body, at the 
two ends of the diameter, are two 
small projections with vertical 
holes for the string by which the 
vase was hung, ‘The ware is coarse, but the surface is smoothed ~ 
with a polisher. This elegant form of suspended vase is to be 
found in the earliest deposits of Tiryns,! and also in the Second 
City at Troy? while in the later yillages the form is less flat 
and the neck is higher,’ and some even have three or four feet 
at the base.* 

The discovery of these objects attracted the attention of Pro- 
fessor Halbherr and myself, all the more so since by searching 
in the crevices among the rocks that surround the village, I 
succeeded in gathering many fragments of pottery of coarse 
and very badly baked clay, pieces of cups, handles of pitchers, 
and bottoms of vases. We decided therefore, after obtaining 
permission of the owner, to explore the grotto; although the 
condition of the soil, disturbed by the researches and the con- 
tinual coming and going of the inhabitants of the neighboring 
house, left but little hope. In consequence I exercised unusual 
eare and attention, and secured the assistance of good and care- 
ful workmen. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 give the ground plan and cross-sections 
(longitudinal and transverse) of the grotto. The entrance, 





Fiera 3. 


1 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 4, the. 1. 

? Schliemann, Ilias, p. 410, fic, 293. 

® Schliemann, fhid. p. 409, fig. 280. 

‘Schliemann, Shid. the. 1042: of. figs. 270, 971. Vases moch resembling this 
one of Minami have also been discovered in other Cretan deposits, Cf. that found 
ina tomb at Arvi belonging to the period of the Phaestian deposit (Evans, Primi- 
tive Cretan and Aegaean Culture, in Primitive Pictographs, ete, p. 112, fig. 101). 
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as is seen in Fig. 4, is from the interior of Manidakis’s house 
at the point A, through the original ingress E, facing south, 
and now made into the form of a door 0.60 m. wide and 1.05 m. 
high. Before excavation the grotto had the appearance of a 
crevice, 2.50 m. deep, with a width varying from 2.76 to 
3.50 m. The side and entrance walls were formed by the lime- 
stone rock; that on the west was almost vertical, while that on 
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pesit of earth. 


the east, as can be seen from the transverse section in Fig. 6, 15 
far more irregular and inclined, so that it approaches the oppo- 
site wall at a point 3.75 m. above the level of the entrance, while 
at a little distance from the ground it slopes eastward, forming 
a crevice a few decimetres high and almost a metre deep; and, 
as this was on the very level of the sepulchral stratum that had 
been disturbed, it was here that I hoped to tind some intact 
remains of this stratum. The end of the grotto was cut off 
by the edge of a slide of earth and of stones (a, a, a in the 
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ground plan, Fig. 4) which had fallen from the top and from 
the back, and had spread horizontally even over the sepul- 
chral stratum; while a part, covered with calcareous incrusta- 
tions, originally formed the bed or support of the stratum. 
Having cleared away all the disturbed part of the upper 
stratum and the sepulchral stratum below it which had been 
disturbed, we found a few insignificant fragments of vases of 
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Frovee 6.— Tue Grorro or Miamt: Loscirvpiwat Bectios. 
M ‘Natural rock foundation under ¢, ¢, ¢ Primitive earth deposit. 


Manidakis’s house. G Stratum of habitation, 
A House of Manidakis. F,F, F Higher and more recent fire- 
E Entrance to the cavern. places. 
E’ Hypothetical primitive entrance. F’, F’ Deeper and more ancient fire- 
a,a,a Front of the recent earth de- Crs. 
posit. C Sepolchral deposit. 


B  Kecent earth deposit. 


various periods,— Roman, Byzantine, and Venetian, — which 
had fallen from above through the cracks in the rock, from 
the houses built over the roof of the grotto.! 

On the other hand, the natural niches made by the obliquity 
of the eastern wall still contained some remnant of the sepul- 
chral deposit (Cin Figs. 5 and 6), which must, at that level, have 
entirely covered the surface of the grotto. Here, together with 


1 This stratum contained also a damaged and worn terracotta statuette 
representing Asclepius standing. 
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a few remains of human bones, such as femora, ribs, and bones 
of the hand, I found some fragments of vases. From these I 
was able to put together a small conchoidal vase 0.08 m. high, 
similar to the one described above, but with very much thinner 
walls and with the neck much higher and better separated from 
the body of the vase, and with knobs not perforated. The outer 
surface, where it was not covered by calcareous incrustations, 
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C Sepulchral deposit. Gi Deposit of habitation. 
D Bed of carth with calcareous Incrus- F Hicgher and more recent fireplace. 
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had a light coating of pale rose-color.’. Another almost complete 
vase was a small cup 0.05 m, high, without handles, with convex 
bottom, with walls slightly projecting outward, and with a flat 
and wide neck. This vase, in its shape, its coarse material, and 
its surface smoothed before baking, comes close to examples 
from the deepest strata of the acropolis of Tiryns.* More 

1 A similar vase, with knobs on the major axis instead of perforated handles, 


is found at Tiryns; Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 77, fig. 7. 
2 Schliemann, Tiryus, p. 75, fig. é. 
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interesting is a pitcher, unfortunately in fragments, in the form 
of an elongated pear, narrowing toward the mouth, and with a 
small neck slightly increasing in diameter 
toward the top (Fig. T). It was wheel- 
made, of purified clay, and perfectly baked; 
its sides are well proportioned, very thin, 
covered on the outside with a thin coating 
of pale rose-color, and under the calcareous 
deposit there are visible traces of narrow 
or diagonal bands of bright minium red. 
Vases of a similar form have been found 
in the primitive cemeteries of Cyprus,’ 
but these have a horizontal spout. Similar vases were also 
found at Troy, in Schliemann’s Fifth City, preceding the sixth 
Mycenaean stratum of Dérpfeld; these, however, have two 
handles, with oblique projections, and two protuberances stand - 
ing for female breasts. The rose and red colors are found 
applied more especially to vases of prehistoric houses in the 
island of Thera’ and are also found among the ruins of the 
primitive town of Tiryns and in the Trojan settlements imme- 
diately above the Sixth City of Schliemann, and especially in 
that pottery which has a more distinctly indigenous character." 

The covering of calcareous incrustation on the bones and 
pottery that were found seems to me a proof that the sepulchral 
deposit had remained for a time, certainly not short, on the sur- 
face of the soil, exposed to the dripping of water saturated with 
carbonate of lime, which passed through the fissures in the 
grotto, until the crashing of some mass in the direction of the 
cavern allowed the earth and other material to fall in, which 
then covered and hid the deposit. Although the notes collected 
here are scanty, I believe I can assert that this is a burial tomb 
belonging to the Aegean period, and as can be proved by this 


1 Diimmler, Mittheil. von den griech. Inseln, Athen, Mittheil., XI, p. 327, 
and Beil. 2, fig. 17. 

* Schliemann, Iiioa, fig. 1200. 

S Perrot, Histoire de f' Art, V1, p. 006. 

4 Etrtickner, in Dérpfeld, Treja, 1893, p. 106, 
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comparative study, that it can be chronologically referred to the 
period of the tombs in the Cyclades and of the prehistoric 
village of Thera. Hence it is contemporary with the Third to 
the Fifth Cities of the Trojan acropolis, which are dated by Dr. 
Dérpfeld, from his recent researches and excavations, between 
2000 and 1500 p.c.! 

Having collected all the objects that rested on the bed of the 
layer, hardened by inerustation (D, in Figs. 5 and 6), and 
having searched, till I touched the east side, the narrow niche 
in the grotto, I thought that I had come to the end of my task 
and of the hopes I had built on this excavation ; but, through 
a scruple of conscience that was justified, | decided to make an 
essay on the hard crust of fallen earth which covered the 
ground, and was surprised when, after passing a stratum of 
stones about 0.30 m. in thickness, the excavator’s pick struck 
into an almost black earth, about whose origin there could not 
be the slightest doubt. It was worth while, therefore, to lay 
bare this new archaeological stratum and to examine it carefully. 
Before digging down, however, I thought it fitting and prudent 
to clear the grotto entirely of the rubble (B) which shut off the 
end of it, and then found that the grotto originally must have 
been 5.40 m. long, and that proceeding toward the back it 
spread out gradually to a width of about 5 m., narrowing again 
to the form of a narrow crevice (y, in Fig. 4), through which 
the earth had entered the grotto and had filled so large a part 
of it, — perhaps even before it had served sepulehral purposes. 
Having moved all the material that had come through (1, in 
Fig. 5), and having cleared away all the stratum of hard soil 
0.30 or 0.40 m. high, I found a bed covering the entire grotto 
formed of a black soil, greasy to the touch, formed of decom- 
posed organic matter mixed with small fragments of charcoal, 
and so full of bones of animals and fragments of pottery as 
to show that it was a deposit left by human families living 
for a long time in the grotto. This soil was removed in hort- 
zontal layers from the entire surface of the grotto, I myself 

1 Dirpfeld, Troja, 1804, pp. 56, 87. 
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watching the work, and one of the workmen sifting it with a 
sieve at the entrance to the grotto, and picking out whatever 
had escaped me in the semi-obscurity of the interior. Thus | 
noticed that the stratum became blacker as it approached certain 
thick masses of ashes and charcoal which represented the fire- 
places which had certainly been used for a long time, as was 
evident from their extent and thickness. Around them the 
ground was almost hardened and burnt by the heat of the fire. 
I found several such fireplaces or large lens-shaped masses of 
ashes in the first upper stratum, as may be seen from the plans 
(Figs. 4, 5, and 6, F, F, F). One was 2.85 m. from the 
entrance, about 0.30 m. from the western wall; its diameter 
was 0.75 m.. and it must have been once given up and then 
used again, as it was composed of two layers of ashes each 
0.15 m. thick, separated by a layer of soil 0.10 m., thick. There 
were two other fireplaces at the east end of the cave, on the same 
level and at the same distance from the entrance as the first. 
One was 1.80 m. from the wall. the other, somewhat smaller, 
was deeper in the niche formed at this point of the cave. Near 
the back, finally, in the narrowest part, there was still another 
fireplace, 4.80 m. from the entrance. It formed a large mass of 
ashes and charcoal ; its thickness, 0.30 m., showed that it must 
have been in use for a long time. In this part of the cave I 
found a new wall of earth, in very large masses, solidly joined 
to each other, which had fallen through the cleft in which the 
cavern ends (Figs. 4 and 5,e,e,¢). But as I observed that the 
last fireplace rested partly on top of these masses of earth, it was 
clear that this earth had fallen through before the formation of 
the layer and of the fireplace, and must even at that time have 
limited the usable space in the cave. 

Around these masses of charcoal and hardened ashes, I 
noticed the presence of large quantities of bones of animals, 
broken and burned by the fire, other remnants of meals, frag- 
ments of pottery and other remains of primitive industry, but 
these were not lacking throughout the surface of that stratum. 
All the bones of animals showed that they had been exposed to 
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fire and had been cast away after the meal; the large, long 
bones were split, and the small ones were broken and crushed. 
Among the few bones that could be recognized were the thigh 
bones of oxen, the jaws, ribs, and leg bones of goats and sheep, 
little jaws and bones of hares and rabbits. I noticed also the 
shells of shellfish of the species Unio pietorum, as well as a 
quantity of claws and a few antennae of the sea-crab ( Carcinus 
maenas), and of the lobster (Homarus vulgaris), which indi- 
cates that the dwellers in the cave liked variety in their meals. 
Besides the broken bones, there were also prepared bones, frag- 
ments of long ox bones made very sharp by being rubbed on a 
sandstone, and cylindrical pieces of smaller bones and of the 
lesser branches of stags’ horns, 
made sharp and pointed, in order 
to be used as lance and dart 
heads. I found, too, broad spat- 
ulas, made from the large bones 
of the ox, made smooth and shiny 
by rubbing, which must have been 
used either to flay animals or per- 
haps to smooth the surface of the 
vases during the process of manu- 
facture (Fig. 8). Large pointed pieces of bone that can be 
used by hand were found in great quantities in the deep 
strata of Troy! and of Tiryns,? and I have also seen some 
that came from the deeper trenches of the Acropolis of 
Athens; they are the most natural arms for any primitive 
people, and those most easily obtained. Sharp and well-made 
points of bone have been used for domestic purposes and also 
for hunting-arts in all ages and in all sorts of places. 

In breaking up the fireplaces of this layer, together with 
many shapeless bits of limestone burned by the fire, I found 





—. 
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I Schliemann, Atlas d Antiquités Troyennes, pls. 25 and 66, fles. 1481, 1482. 
Cf. Flies, p. 206, figs. 192-14, and p. 480, fig. 581; cf. p, 1259. [dirpfeld, 7reja, 
1805, pp. 08. 

? Schliemann, Tiryus, p. 03; Perrot, op, cit., VI, p. (48. 
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also a hand-mill of hard fossil limestone, still well preserved, of 
a long oval shape, the lower surface rough, the upper surface 
still smooth and slightly hollowed by the grinding. In addition 
to this entire specimen, I found other broken ones, but all of 
the oblong shape and of the same hard stone; I found, too, 
some cylindrical pestles and upper mill-stones of a spheroidal 
shape, of trachytic rock (probably not Cretan), polished by 
rubbing (Fig. 9), which must have served to pound some 
edible seeds.! This kind of hand-mill and pestle, which I 
have seen still used in some Cretan villages, was found in the 
primitive settlements in the Cyclades, and the many specimens 
found by Schliemann and the observers who followed him in 
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the several layers of the Trojan acropolis are well known. I 
also found some stone-polishers smoothed on one side by rub- 
bing, which must have been used in the manufacture of pot- 
tery, where the wheel was lacking. 

The ceramic remains were very numerous, both in the ashes 
of the fireplaces and throughout the layer, but, as may be 
easily imagined, the ground having been constantly trampled 
upon during the time the cave was inhabited, they could be 
found only in small pieces. Nevertheless, from the fragments 
gathered and from the few vases found whole or nearly so, 
I think it possible to make a few remarks on the subject. In 

1 Hand-mills of trachytic stone were found also in the remains of the original 


Trojan city. Schliemann, Jlios, p. 206, figs. 74,76; for the upper stones and 
pestles, see figs. 80, 51. 
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the first place, two kinds of pottery could be distinguished, 
different in appearance and material,—a class of coarse, rude 
vases, and another of smaller and better-made vases. Both, 
however, were evidently made without the aid of the potter's 
wheel. 

The vases of the first kind were fashioned out of a dark 
gray paste, unpurified and imperfectly ground, containing 
many little pebbles and grains of stone and many air cavities. 
The paste either showed no signs of baking, or was hardened 
only on both surfaces in an open fire; the vases therefore 
crumble easily in spite of the thickness of the sides (15 to 
.20 mm.), the outer surface was irregular, imperfectly scorched 
by the fire, and was often blackened by smoke and covered 
with a soluble layer of hardened soot, which showed that the 
vase had been long used for domestic purposes. Such vases 
with thick sides must have been also of large dimensions, but 
precisely on account of their bad quality they are also the 
most shattered; still I was able to obtain large fragments of 
sides, indicating vessels of pretty large diameter, or pans with 
rounded bottoms and vertical or slightly ex- 
panding sides, or else great spheroidal jars, 
with necks narrower than the body, compara- 
ble to the more primitive specimens obtained 
from the Trojan excavations! Handles of 
primitive shape were joined to these vases ; 
they were solid, flat handles with curved 
bridge, fastened to the two diameters, close 
to the upper edge of the vase, or else excres- 
cences, split vertically, projecting from the 
sides (Fig. 10). There were many examples 
of handles formed by projections of the side 
itself, perforated either vertically or horizon- 
tally: examples of double perforation were also plentiful. This 
form of handle indicated vases hung by means of cords either to 
the walls or over the fire; the excavations in the deeper strata 
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1 Schliemann, Atlas d Antiquités Troyennes, pl. 66, no. 1280. 
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of Troy have furnished specimens of these different primitive 
forms.! These forms of rude and coarse vases are the most 
primitive ; they are the first products that come from the hand 
of the primitive potter, but they are also those that are longest 
preserved by the same people in a more advanced stage of its 
development; for as Perrot well says: “ Le luxe a ses caprices; 
mais le menage a ses éxigences.”* When more perfect processes 
to obtain vessels of great capacity were unknown, it was neces- 
sary to make use of very thick sides, more solid and capable of 
resisting fire, and more suited to hold the water and other liquids 
needed in the house. So even when the potter's hand has ac- 
quired the skill to turn out more elegant and less rude forms, . 
for domestic uses the more primitive and traditional forms, sat- 
isfying determinate objects and needs, will still be preserved. 
It would be only too easy to find for this primitive class of 
Miami pottery points of comparison with the products of 
other prehistoric stations both on the shores of the Aegean and 
from other Mediterranean regions, not only in deposits found 
in natural caverns, but also in prehistoric settlements on the 
shores of the central European lakes and in terramares. The 
field opened out by such comparisons, however, is as vast and 
uncertain as the circle of these forms is narrow and restricted. 
Besides this kind of pottery, however, the cave of Miami 
contained other types, more developed, with more homogeneous 
and better ground paste and thinner and more regular sides. 
Sometimes the vase after it was finished was dipped in a bath 
of clay dissolved in water, so that a softer and more delicate 
surface layer was formed. I noticed, however, that more 
often a different technical process had been used: the vase, 
first smoothed by the hand, had been polished, before exposure 
to the fire, with the spatula and the stick till it had a sort of 
glistening polish over the whole surface, which nevertheless 
showed the traces of the successive applications of the stick by 
which it had been obtained. Some of these polished vases 


1 Schliemann, Ilios, p. 248, figs. 31, 39-42; Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. 807. 
® Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. S06, fig. 443, 
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were of a glistening black, others of a reddish brown turning 
to chestnut. Very many hand vases of shining black are 
found at Troy and at Tiryns; also in fragments of pottery 
which I picked up in the ruins of the primitive village of 
Thoricus in Attica.! In this second class of pottery, too, | 
think I may exclude the use of the wheel, though the forms are 
more developed and elegant. 

The only whole vases I could find were two or three of the 
little pots so common in the deep Trojan strata, and called by 
Schliemann and by Briickner /iliputisches Geschirr? in the 
shape of two reversed truncated cones joined at the two widest 
diameters (Fig. 11). I found, too, many specimens of plates, 
very large and flat, with convex bottom and with the rim 
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turned slightly in (Fig. 12). These plates or dishes, without 
handles, and with widespread, smooth surface, make us think, 
of the fine specimens obtained at Troy,’ and of those found 
by Father Amerano in the caves in the Finale district in 
Liguria, preserved in the Ghisglieri college at Finale Marina.* 
Some of the pieces found by me at Miama would warrant the 
supposition of very large dimensions, but I came across no 
specimen of a dish with a foot or with handles fastened to 
the extreme edge. 

1 The primitive village of Thoricus shows traces of industries as primitive as 
the oldest of Tiryns. 

2 Dérpleld, Troja, 1893, p. 1. 

' Schliemann, Atlas, pl. 100, figs. 2220-2272 ; Ilios, p. 257, fig, 52 and p. 506, 
fig. 104. 

4A. J. Evans, Prehistoric interments of the Balzi Rossi caves and their rela- 
tion to the Neolithic cave-burials of the Finalese, Journ. Anthrop. Jnat., XXIL, 
1803, p. 300; Amerano, Dei vasi colorati e dipinti nelle caverne di Finale, 
Bullett. Patetn. [tal., 1804. 
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From this layer I also obtained an almost complete bowl 
(diameter 0.11 m.) and other broken ones, of boat shape, with 
two handles (Fig. 13). These bowls, with spherical bottoms, 
raised by a pressure inwards in the centre, have on the outside 
along the line of the greater 
diameter a series of oblique or- 
naments, made with a deep im- 
pression, which often are found 
also on the two projecting han- 
dles, which are joined on the 
line of the diameter, and curve 
over the clean-cut, regular edge of the bowl.’ On seeing the 
shape and appearance of the black, shining surface of these 
bowls, I could not help thinking of the finest of the bowls from 
the Finale caverns, which, even more than those from the ter- 
ramara of Castione in the Parma museum, present the Trojan 
type.? 

Among these vases of more developed shape were some 
specimens, unfortunately only fragmentary, but of which I 
could make out the outline, of the well-known bell or tulip 
form. Vases of this kind had very delicate walls, and were 
consequently extremely fragile; they were made of purified 
paste, were much polished on the surface, and although made 
by hand with the stick alone, without the aid of the lathe, 
show uncommon technical skill. The tulip vases have a spheri- 
eal bottom with an impressed bulb rising in the middle like 
the bowls and vases mentioned above. From this bottom 
stand out distinctly the sides of the vase, narrowing slightly 
with a beautiful curve, and then widening somewhat near the 
mouth; halfway up the sides, and sometimes near the mouth, 
are the handles, a mere ribbon, expanding but little, and not 
very solid (Fig. 14). This form, perhaps the most elegant 





Ficvure 13, 


1 Cf. the elegant earthenware of the ancient Trojan acropolis, Schiiomann's 
Second City. Schliemann, Jfies, fig. 1376. 

2 Pigorini, La terramara di Castione del Marchesi, Memorie Accad. Lincei, 
third series, VIII, pp. 285 ff. 
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among the Miami vases, is also not rare at Troy in the primitive 
cities explored by Schliemann ;?! it is, however, well known to 
explorers in the Neolithic settlements, whether dolmens or arti- 
ficial or natural caverns of western and southern Europe. Not 
to multiply the too suggestive examples, 1 merely mention the 
beautiful bell vases of the Finale grottoes, those of the grotto 
of Castelet in southern France,* and of some artificial grottoes 
of Portugal, illustrated by Cartailhac,* as well as the note- 
worthy specimens of the same type which first Issel, and more 
recently Cooke, found in the caverns of Har Dalam in the 
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island of Malta, and which Issel aseribed to the end of the 
Stone Age or the beginning of the Metal Age.‘ 

Some of the fragments of the Miami cave had also graffits 
ornamentation traced with an uncertain hand; for the most 
part horizontal lines or bands of lines marked around the body 
or side of the vase. On some of the fragments a series of 
triangles was incised above or below a horizontal line, and 
filled with lines parallel to one of the sides (Fig. 15); in some 
the lines were very delicately traced, and with some regularity ; 


1 Schliemann, Atlas, pl. 48, no. 1147, 1151; pl. 62, no. 1595. 

® Caznlis de Fondowee, Allées couvertes de la France, Matériaux pour Mhis- 
foire de Thomme, XIII, p. 400, pl. 14, fig. 1. 

* Cartailhac, Les grottes artificielles sépulchrales du Portugal, Matériaux, 
1885, pp. 1 ff. 

‘A. Issel, Matériawr, 1885-60, pp. 242-246, and Rivista Marittima, I (1874), 
pp. 116-194; J. H. Cooke, The Har Dalam Cavern, Malta, Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, LIV. (Cf. Bull. Paletn. Ital., XX1, p. 42.) 
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in others, on the other hand, the deep incision had left deep 
and disorderly furrows, in which the decorative intention 
could scarcely be made out. I found no example where the 
incisions were filled with chalk-white coloring matter, as 1s so 
often the case at Troy, where graffiti decoration is very com- 
mon, and reaches a noteworthy development and regularity.’ 
Among the various fragments of decorated vases found at 
Miami I must mention one found in the fireplace most distant 
from the entrance (Fig. 16). It must have been part of a bow! 
of no large dimensions, of very 
fine paste, and light maroon 
color, covered on the two sides 
by a layer of dark maroon, 50 
carefully polished before burn- 
ing that it had the appearance 
of a varnish. The fragment 
has also a little earlike handle 
projecting but little on the 
side of the vase. On the belly 
there ran a horizontal line in 
grafite, above it were some oblique lines converging toward 
the bottom; below the line two marks that almost recall 
those of the E. At first sight we might think that these 
signs belong to the linear series gathered and illustrated by 
Mr. Evans from Peloponnesus, and especially from Crete." 
They may be compared with those on the seal of Praesus, 
Crete (p. 293, fig. 29), and with the signs on Aegean pot- 
tery found in Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie? In formulat- 
ing this hypothesis, [ should also have the support of some 
Trojan examples which Schliemann said he had gathered in the 
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i Schliemann, Atias, pl. 27, no. 703; examples from the deepest strata, Ilios, 
p. 338, fig. 175; cf. Perrot, op. cit, VI, p. 809, fig. 445; example with more 
accurate decoration in Britckner, loc. cit., p. 02, figs. 4, 37, 43; ef. p. 105, 
fics. D1, ot. 
. #Primitive pictographs and prac-Fhoenician script, Journal of Hellente 
Studies, 1804, pp. 270 ff. 

3 Evans, op. cit., p. 240, pl. 1, no. 6, 
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deepest strata of the trenches opened by him, without speaking 
of many spindle whorls from various levels.!_ But, in the first 
place, the dates of Schliemann’s first excavations are rather un- 
certain ; in the second place, it must be noted that the whole 
layer whence the Miami fragment came, by its regular stratifi- 
cation, and by the material contained in it, presented characters 
of such antiquity that I really hesitate to regard them as signs 
in a system of writing, no matter how primitive. Though I 
may agree with Mr. Evans in admitting the existence in the 
island of Crete, as well as in other places in the Aegean, of a 
system of linear writing, independent of and preceding the 
Phoenician, I absolutely cannot push back its appearance to 
the period to which the stratum of habitation of the Miamu 
grotto belongs, for everything accords in putting its date at a 
period much earlier than the development of Aegean civiliza- 
tion. I am therefore obliged to maintain that the signs marked 
on the Miamu vase are decorative, and that this time at least 
we are in the presence of one of 
those often surprising cases of 
analogy and resemblance that 
must be attributed to that great 
factor, too often and even wrongly 
invoked, which Reinach has wit- 
tily called “sa majeéste, le ha- 
sard.”? In fact, if we turn OUT Ficure 17.—FracMest From THE 
eyes to the pottery of many JBtve Guorro or Samatonza 
primitive settlements in regions een 

around the Mediterranean, we shall find frequent examples of 
grafhtt signs of enticing appearance; passing over others, I will 
mention a vase recently found by Professor Marchesetti in the 
Blue Grotto of Samatorza in the district of Trieste,* with a mark 
very like that on the Miamu fragment (Fig. 17). 





1 Thus the fragment represented in pl. 27, no. 008, of the Atlas, has the mark 
of the Cyprian pa 7; other vases with signs which Schliemann thought alpha- 
betic are pictured in Jftos, p. S37, fle. 173. 

2S. Reinach, Anthropologie, 1803, pp. 550 ff. 600 ff 

® Marchesetti, La grotta azzurra di Samatorza, Atti del Museo Civico di 
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Having exhausted this stratum, as the black soil, rich in or- 
ganic remains and potsherds, showed no sign of coming to an 
end. I continued digging down by small layers. As we de- 
scended, the burnt and broken bones of animals continued, as 
did the fragments of pottery, which however became ruder 
and more broken. At the depth of 1 m. and at a distance 
of 2 m. from the entrance, I came across a fireplace (Figs. 4, 5, 
6, F'), that is, another lens-shaped mass of ashes with bones 
and vases, very compact and almost solidified by the pressure 
of the superincumbent strata. The pottery found in this fire- 
place was in small fragments and of extremely rough paste. I 
could only recognize a few ear-shaped handles of primitive 
type, and a few rude bottoms of vases of enormous thickness, 
with the external surface smoked. 

Removing the material, I continued to go lower in the ex- 
cavation. At a depth of 1.50 m. the fragments of pottery 
began to become more scarce, and then ceased, but scattered 
through the black soil were cinders and the bones of animals 
that had evidently served for food. At last, at about 1.80 m. 
below the level of the entrance, I found another lens-shaped 
mass of ashes, but compact and so hardened by pressure that 
the pick was needed to break it up, and under this a similar 
mass, less thick but equally hard (F"). These two fireplaces 
contained only charcoal and bones, among which could be 
recognized two upper ends of ox thigh-bones, calcinated by 
fire. I went some centimetres lower and found that the soil 
gradually lost traces of coal until the pick of the excavator 
struck against the bed rock. As may be seen from the sec- 
tional plan (Fig. 5), the cave had almost the appearance of a 
well, and it was difficult for me to imagine that the persons 
who for so long a time made use of the lower fireplace, at a 
depth of 1.90-2.00 m., should have made use of the present 
entrance, and should have been obliged constantly to descend 
and mount from a change of level so sudden and so great. I 


Trieste, [X, 1895, pl. oe fig. 36. The grotto is believed to be Neolithic by its 
excavator, and lacks all traces of metals, 
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I have taken space to describe this discovery because it had 
the marks of great antiquity, and hitherto discoveries of this 
character have been rare on Hellenic soil.' The absence of 
metallic objects in the inhabited stratum is not, in itself, a 
sufficient ground for maintaining that we have to deal with 
a dwelling of the Stone Age, whether chipped or polished, but 
it is rather the appearance of worked points of bone and of the 
primitive forms of pottery that leads us to think of a people 
contemporary with or perhaps even more ancient than the one 
which left the first traces of habitation on the hill of Hissarlik, 
and which Dirpfeld ascribes to 5000-2500 B.c.? 

If, passing beyond that date, we reach a period in which the 
monuments of the Orient alone speak, we do not, however, remain 
isolated or without means of comparison in the Western coun- 
tries, since the industrial and technical characteristics revealed 
by this cave have many points of affinity with those of other 
peoples of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages of the Mediterranean, 
and may serve as a support for the theory of those scholars to 
whom the fundamental unity of these peoples, as well as of 
Mediterranean civilization, seems to be a perfectly clear and 
indisputable fact. What now seems certain is that the recent 
Neolithic discoveries throughout the basin of the Mediterranean 
and the study of the first Ages of Metal in European regions are 
little by little doing away with the difference of time between 
the civilizations of the Eastern and Western regions, a difference 
which has been enormously exaggerated, even by recent stu- 
dents.* 

The lower stratum of the Miami cave furnishes the fact, 
which we hope will not remain isolated, of a dwelling, if not 


1 Perrot, op. cit., VI, p. 110, says that in Greece, “on n'y & pas encore 
découvert de cavernes qui alent été habitées an cour de la période primitive 
et qui contlennent les restes d'un mobilier en pierre et en 05," 

? Dirpfeld, Troja, 1895, p. 86; Die Ausgrabungen in Troja, 1804, Athen. Mit- 
theil, XIX (184), p. 380, pl. IX. Comp. Gitze, Die letzte Ausgrabungen in 
Troja, Verhand!. d. Berl. Gesell, filr Anthropol,, 1895, p. 270. 

® Nadailhac, Les dates préhistoriques (cf. Anthropologie, 1894, p. O07), still 
places the East twenty-five or thirty centuries earlier than the West. 
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of the Neolithic Age, at least of the first metal period ; and its 
stratification below the Aegean deposit makes clear that even 
in Crete indigenous civilization, however rudimentary, must 
have had its beginnings in a very distant period. 

The comparisons made as regards technique and the various 
ceramic types between the material found at Miamu and that 
of other western districts might be increased at will; but those 
brought forward may suffice for some students to bring this 
cave and its remains into the growing field of Neolithic and 
Bronze civilization of the Mediterranean. As early as 1882, 
Professor Pigorini,| comparing the characteristic funeral usages 
of the Neolithic Age common to the natural and artificial caves 
and dolmens found in many parts of Europe, thought that 
these facts revealed “peoples of common origin, rites coming 
from the same source.” E. Carthailhac also in the conclusions 
which he drew from the study of the primitive monuments of 
the Balearic Islands, and of the Stone Age in North Africa, 
asserted that our knowledge of the Mediterranean taken as a 
whole seemed to him sufficient to establish the fact that, before 
the diffusion of metals, one identical civilization stretched from 
East to West, spreading in an irregular fashion* Such a com- 
mon civilization throughout the Mediterranean is almost abso- 
lutely acknowledged by 5. Reinach too in various places, and 
especially in his witty article entitled “Le mirage oriental.” * 
He there analyzes the characteristics common to the different 
centres of civilization in primitive Europe, and finally recog- 
nizes, “l'unité fonciére de civilisation des peuples de la Medi- 
terranée au XV siécle et plus tot encore” (p. 712), a unity 
which, he says, cannot be explained by oriental influence, 
but rather from the fact that these peoples were neigh- 
bors to each other, “qu'ils avaient hérité d’une civilisation 
commune .. . et que plusieurs d’entre eux restérent en com- 


1 Bull, Paletnol. Ital., VII, p. 35. 

2 Emile Carthailhac, Monuments primitifs des les Baleares, 1802. Cf. L'age 
de Ja pierre en Egypte, Anthropologie, 1892, pp. 406 ff. 

°°. Reinach, Anthropologie, 18%, pp. Of, ooo ff. 
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must note, however, that when I was on the lower level, the air 
blew in so strongly from some clefts in the southern wall as to 
put out the workmen's lights. I should have liked to advance 
in that direction, but the presence of Manidakis’s house pre- 
vented me; the owner, however, assured me that while the 
house was being erected he noticed a sort of conduit that led 
towards the south, and which he believed must have come 
out on the slope M (Fig. 5), now oceupied by the stairway lead- 
ing into his house. It seems to me, therefore, that we may 
believe that this was probably the ancient entrance to the cave 
(Fig. 5, E’). 

So, summing up the observations made thus far, we may say 
that a human family, in very ancient times, came to inhabit the 
cave of a width and breadth of about 5 m., provided with 
an entrance and an air-hole above the entrance. As the 
family continued to dwell in the cave, detritus and refuse 
accumulated in it; perhaps, too, some copious infiltration of 
earth. This raised the level of the cave so much that the 
ancient entrance could no longer be used, and what had been 
the air-hole or window became the door for the successive 
dwellers. As may be seen from the immense quantity of de- 
posits, these Troglodytes must have lived in the cavern for a 
very long time, perhaps for several centuries, until either the 
progress of civilization, or perhaps, too, the constant danger 
of the earth-slides which poured in from the back, drove them 
out into the open. When they had ceased to dwell in it, a 
land-slide covered the earliest strata, completely concealing 
them. Later, when a village of the Aegean civilization was 
formed in the district of Miami,! the cave served, perhaps 
several times over, as a tomb for the people of that period. 
The deposits of this period remained uncovered until they had 
been incrusted by the drippings of calcareous water ; then they, 
also, were overwhelmed and covered by earth-slides, which con- 
tinued down to our time, when Manidakis turned over the upper 
stratum. 


1A village was in existence perhaps even in Hellenic and Roman times. 
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munication, se transmettant de proche en proche par un va- 
et-vient constant d’influences, quelques déeveloppements de cette 
civilisation primitive” (p. 712). This historical identity of 
basis has been admitted recently by some of our anthropolo- 
gists also, especially by Professor Sergi, who, from extended 
studies of the ancient skulls of the Mediterranean region, is 
led to decide that a unity of ethnical characteristics prevailed 
till the Neolithic period throughout the Mediterranean region, 
and remained unaltered in spite of later admixtures and 
crosses.! This community of ethnical characteristics is more 
perceptible the further back we go into primitive times, and 
with this archaeological facts also agree, from which greater 
analogies appear between the western regions and the primitive 
Aegean civilization, as well as that of Mycenae, this Mycenaean 
civilization which, as Reinach says, “est déja un dialect local 
de la langue commune” (p. 709). 

To me it seems at least premature to talk of unity of race 
and of a single ethnical substratum for all the regions about 
the Mediterranean at a time when the methodical study of the 
subject has scarcely begun, and that it is rather necessary to 
limit ourselves to a more modest order of ideas. I think, how- 
ever, that we may without imprudence point out with Mr. A, 
J. Evans? the existence in a pre-Mycenaean period of a vast 
archaeological area, “the continuation of which may be traced 
over the island stepping-stones of the Aegean to the mainland 
of Greece, while in the other direction kindred forms extend 
along the Danubian system to reappear amongst the pile dwell- 
ings of Switzerland and Carniola, the terramare of the Po val- 
ley, and even in Ligurian caves.” In this archaeological area 
analogies between the different points are daily discovered, 


1 Sergi, Etruschi ¢ Pelasgi, Nuova Antologia, September 1893, p. 183; ef. 
Ursprung und Verbreitung des mittelliindischen Stammes, transl. by D. A. 
Byhan, Leipsic, 1807. See Razze Mediterranee, 1805: Arii ed Ftalici, 1808. 
Cf. Evans, The Eastern Question In Anthropology (address before the Anthro- 
pological Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Liverpool, 1505). 

2 Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XTV, p. 2i1. 
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such as that of ceramic types and technique, and also that of 
some elements of decoration, whose diffusion may be traced in 
various directions across the Mediterranean and from its shores 
towards the inland countries of the Danube valley and of the 
so-called Celtic region! Indeed, according to Mr. Evans's 
idea, the relations that are clearly visible during the flourish- 
ing age and decline of the Mycenaean period may be the 
continuation of facts whose beginnings existed even in pre- 
Mycenaean times." 

But while these relations and reciprocal influences among 
primitive peoples are being traced, we must at the same time, 
I believe, allow a large part to the individual initiative of the 
single nations, which, especially in the first steps of civilization, 
leads to results often identical, on account of the simplicity of 
the objects and the limitation of the means. Moreover, I must 
say that the rage for presenting syntheses and complete pict- 
ures of civilizations thought to be contemporary and to com- 
plete each other reciprocally, often makes us consider only one 
side of the question, and brings out only some individual char- 
acteristics, to the neglect of others no less important. Thus I 
must note that even recently Evans, in the work mentioned, 
seemed inclined to join in the same group as to civilization the 
terramare of the Po valley and the caves of Liguria, whereas I 
believe that the very broad studies of Professor Pigorini have 
demonstrated that the terramare represent the civilization of 
the Bronze Age and the first stage in that of the Malic peoples 
of the Apennine peninsula. The caves of Liguria, on the other 
hand, are connected with a different group, much less complex, 
although widely diffused.* 


1 The traces of the diffusion of these decorative elements, especially the spiral, 
were followed out by Evans, in Mykenaean Treasure from Aegina, Jowre. of 
Hellenic Studies, X11, pp. 197 ff,, 225 ff. ;. cf. Primitive Pictographs, etc., thid., 
XIV, p. 320; and by Nane in his recent work, Die Bronzezeit in Oberbayern, 
Munich, 1804, 

2 Evans, Journ. of Hellenic Studies, X1V, p. 329, n. 20 6. 

2H: Vernean, Les sépultures de la Barma Grande, Anthropologie, 1595, 
pp. 162 ff. ; ef. pp. 345 
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The question may be asked with regard to our grotto of 
Miamt, whether the families which laid away their own dead 
in the tomb were the more advanced descendants of those who 
for so long a time dwelt in the cavern. It may be remarked 
that some identity of purpose may be followed in the pottery, 
but on the whole our data are not enough to answer the ques- 
tion. In general, however, I believe that the persistence of 
races is greatest in islands, while it seems to me hardly scien- 
tifie to call in a new invasion of peoples or nations for every 
step in civilization, and still less for every slight advancement 
in industry or art noticed in any place. Even at Troy, where 
the remains from the different strata nevertheless take on 80 
many successive forms, the particular remarks made recently 
by Brickner! in the department of ceramics agree in establish- 
ing that the more developed forms of pottery are not to be 
attributed to peoples different from those who moulded the 
more rudimentary forms of the first period. 

I should like to believe human phenomena are regulated by 
the same laws as those of the vegetable and animal world: the 
disappearance and complete extirpation of a human family, and 
all the more of a nation, is a fact no less difficult to bring about 
than that of a species of the fauna or flora of a region. As it 
is necessary in facts of this kind to admit a cataclysm, a raclical 
alteration of the conditions of a country, so to account for the 
disappearance of a family we should be obliged to suppose one 
of those tremendous human tidal waves with absolutely de- 
structive effect. Now, can we prove with certainty such a 
phenomenon of general renewal among the Mediterranean 
races, especially those of the islands, from the Neolithic period 
on? In my opinion the answer cannot be doubtful. 


AstTos1o TARAMELLI. 


1 Eriickner, in Dirpfeld, Troja, 1898, p. 14: “ Bel diesem Zusammenhange 
wit filteren troischen Formen, liegt kein Grind vor die entwickeltern einem 
andern Volksstamme zuzuschreiben.” 


American School 
of Classical Stubics 
at Athens 


PRE-MYCENAEAN GRAVES IN CORINTH 


Ix the course of the excavations made at Corinth in the 
spring of 1806 by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, a trench! was run from the old temple in an easterly 
direction, following the line of the road, and with a gradual 
change of direction toward the north was prolonged past the 
building occupied by the village school until the main road 
from New to Old Corinth was reached. At this point the bed- 
rock came to the surface. Twenty-one metres above this point 
a branch trench (Va on the Plan) was dug in a direction 
slightly north of west for 13 m., and this resulted in the 
discovery of several walls of small stones, laid without lime 
mortar, and resting directly on the stereo. At the further end 
of the trench, quite by chance, the workmen came upon the 
short shaft which gives access to the graves that are the subject 
of this paper. The centre of the shaft is in line with a pro- 
longation to the northeast of the rear wall of the schoolhouse, 
and is 23 m. distant from its corner. This part of ancient 
Corinth is on the north and northeast slope of a low ridge, which, 
starting just east of the present centre of the village, rises in a 
southerly direction, and is separated from the old temple by a 
valley, which was deeper by several metres in antiquity than now. 
The graves are some 30 m. distant from the crest of the ridge. 

The entrance to the graves is a vertical shaft, having a cross- 
section 0.90 m. by 6.84 m. It is cut through a stratum of 
sandstone 1.10 m. thick into a coarser friable conglomerate 

Nos. TT, IV, ¥V on Plan (Poate XIV), reproduced from Fifteenth Ananal 
Report of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 


at Atherns, 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, Journal of the $18 
Archaeologien! Inetltute of America, Vol, 1 (1597), Na, 4. 
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beneath to a total depth of 2.25 m., reckoning from the upper 
surface of the sandstone. This lies 2.30 m. below the present 
surface of the soil (Fig. 1). From opposite sides of this shaft 
at its bottom, to north and south, open directly two grave- 
chambers. Natural caves are common in this vicinity, but 
these graves are entirely the work of man. When discovered, 
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Ficure 1.—Pre-Mrcexatax Graves, 
Shaft 2.25 m. deep, 0.B4 m. across. 


they were nearly filled with earth like that which choked the 
shaft, while below the earth, and until the bottom was reached, 
was a fine clayey deposit 0.25 m. thick, dark in color, like the 
silt often found in water-pipes, but mixed with sand and small 
pebbles which had evidently fallen from the conglomerate over- 
head. On removing this deposit, which completely covered 

1 Cf Tsountas in "Ep. “Apy., 1888, p. 192; Stas in Aekrior, 1888, p. 167, 
and in "Ed. "Apy., 1805, p. 205. 
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the original contents of the graves, there were found bone frag- 
ments and vases of burned clay—eleven vases in Grave I, 
which lies to the north of the shaft, and ten in Grave II, that 
to the south. These vases have been obtained for the National 
Museum in Athens. The stone has crumbled away on the 
yaulting and at the entrances of the chambers, but their verti- 
cal walls and carefully levelled floors are well preserved. In 
shape the floor-areas are roughly elliptical, the major axes 
running east and west, and so at right angles to the entrances 
from the shaft (Fig. 2). The floor of the south chamber 1s 





; Break ~~~ 
Ya a into tunnel, 

Ficvnk 2,— Pre-Mrcexakan Graves. MY 
0.20 m., and that of the north chamber 0.09 m., lower than the 
bottom of the shaft. Each floor is cut out beyond the vertical 
line of the shaft, so that, while the shaft is 0.84 m. across, the 
“sill” at its bottom between the graves is only 0.77 m. (Fig. 1). 
The bodies were placed with heads to the west. Grave I 
contained only a single body. Fragments of skull, 0.40 m. 
apart, in Grave II may perhaps be taken as indicating that 
here were two bodies. No weapons, ornaments, or other evi- 
dences indicative of sex were found, and no conclusion could 
be drawn from the scanty remains of bones. The same fine 
clayey deposit mentioned above, also filled the cavities in 
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the bones. From the dimensions given on Fig. 2, it will be 
seen that the graves are respectively 1.55 m. and 1.75 m. in 
length, so that only the longer would accommodate at full 
length the body of a man of medium height, —say 1.70 m.,— 
and in that case the extreme length of the grave would be 
required. The fragments of skull nearest the end were, how- 
ever, 0.10 m. from the wall, and without subtracting more it 
appears quite sure, especially considering the length of the 
other and shorter grave, that the bodies were not laid at full 
length. How they were disposed could not be determined 
with certainty from the few remaining fragments of bones. 
In both graves pieces of akull were found pressed down into vases, 
aml in one instance (111) fragments broken from the rim of 
the vase were found embedded in the sediment with which the 
vase had filled, but Jeneath fragments of skull similarly em- 
bedded. This proves that the skull was originally above the 
vase in some position, from which it was forced into the vase 
by matter falling from the vault. In many of the chamber 
tombs of the Mycenaean age the bodies seem to have been 
buried almost in a sitting posture, and of the earlier graves in 
Amorgos— representing the Cyclades type— Diimmler says 
vielleicht ist Beatattung in hockender Stellung anzunchmen. This 
may have been the case in the Corinth graves, or the bodies 
may have been — following a practice of some primitive tribes 
in other parts of the world —laid on their backs with legs bent 
and knees raised, which the size and shape of the graves well 
permits. The head would then rest on a vase as a sort of 
pillow. 

Most of the vases were placed near the edge of the grave, 
and were in the western half of each grave, excepting I T, 
IT 7, 10, which were in the eastern half. The low vases were 
upright, the pitchers some upright and some on their side (their 
bottoms are such that they easily topple over). The former 


1 Stats in AeArioy, 1858, p. 158; Tsountas in Eg. "Apy., 1888, p. 182; ibid., 
1889, p. 140, 
2 Ath. Mitth., X1 (1886), p. 17; ef. Wolters, ibid., XVI (1801), p. 48. 
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and some of the latter were filled with fine clay and sand from 
the roof, while others of the pitchers were only filled about the 
mouth, leaving the body quite empty. Small pieces of char- 
coal were noted in a number of the vases, and slight traces of 
grain kernels, besides the bone fragments mentioned above, 
and a human tooth. 

At the top of the shaft leading to the graves, on its north 
side, and intersecting it, is a rock cutting, with its horizontal 
section roughly circular. Its diameter is something over a 
metre, while the depth of the cutting measures 0.65 m. (Figs. 
1 and 2). It is evidently in some close relation to the shaft, 
though what purpose it served is not apparent. 

Besides the graves, there was discovered a second under- 
ground complex, which at first sight seemed likely to have 
some important bearing on the graves themselves, but which, as 
later indications seemed to show, belonged toa much more recent 
period, It is a tunnel in the rock, or rather several connecting 
tunnels, which encirele the graves on three sides, approaching 
within a metre to Grave I on the north, while on the east and 
south its distance from Grave II is two metres and upwards. 
Neither end of the tunnel was reached, though over 40 m. 
were explored and practically freed from earth. At the end 
nearest Grave I the tunnel cannot extend much further, since 
the ground soon slopes rapidly, In most places the tunnel is 
carefully cut, averaging from 1.10 m. to 1.50 m. high, and 
from 0.45 m. to 1m. wide. The part explored consisted of five 
straight connected sections, with a sharp change of direction 
from section to section, and one branch section. At intervals, 
usually where the tunnel changes direction, shafts go to the 
ancient surface of the ground, and are built up above the level 
of bed-rock with stones. In some cases flat stones are used to 
close the mouth of a shaft, and in one instance a long amphora 
of late workmanship takes the place of a stone. Largely 
through these shafts has the tunnel become choked with earth 
and other matter from above. Below one shaft is a well, now 
filled up. The tunnel was discovered through a small hole 
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leading from the northeast side of Grave I, and this was sub- 
sequently enlarged to allow a person to crawl from the grave 
into the tunnel. Though this hole seems to have existed in 
antiquity when the tunnel was in use, yet the contents of the 
graves were absolutely undisturbed. At a certain place in 
the tunnel appearances point to there having once been a 
pair of graves similar to those already described. They would 
then have been destroyed when the tunnel was cut. There 
is a widening of the tunnel at a point part way up its sides, 
and above is a shaft of the proper shape and size, and a 
eirenlar cutting similar to that described In connection with 
our shaft. If the existence of this second pair of graves is 
established, then there can be no doubt (and there are other 
indications as well) that the tunnel is later than the graves. 
The objects found in the tunnel also point to the same conclu- 
sion. In the earth which partly filled it were roof-tile frag- 
ments ; amphorae and pitchers of late types, whole and broken, 
some laid carefully side by side in the earth on a slight slope; 
a clay lamp; pieces of glass bottles of the shapes usual ina late 
period; part of a marble vase; and a marble pine-cone, about 
0.15 m. high, like the head of a huge thyrsus. We have no 
suggestion to offer as to the purpose of this tunnel. An aque- 
duct seems out of the question from certain features in its 
construction. As was said, it seems not to have had any 
influence on the fate of the graves, and we shall not refer to it 
again. 


DESCRIPTION OF VASES 
Grave I 


1. Pitcher. — Height, 0.155 m.; diameter, 0.1964 m. Intact. Clay green- 
ish and pale, with dark specks throughout, not washed fine. The body is 
bellying, the base formed by flattening the body, though perfect flatness is 
not attained. The neck is not marked off from the body, and the spout 
is long, with the same width from the top of the handle to the drip. The 
handle starts just above the greatest diameter, and is flat at first, to make an . 
easy junction with the body, but soon becomes round in section. At the 
top of the handle ts a small strip of clay, put across it after the pitcher was 
complete, making a thumb-piece. 
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® Pitcher. — Height, 0.20 m.; diameter, 0.135 m. One fragment from 
spout and one side of thumb-piece lacking. Clay similar to that of No. 1. 
More squat than No. 1, and with a sharper line of demarcation between 








I 1,— Seale, 1:6. 1 2,— Seale, 1:4). 13. — Seale, 1 = 4d. 
body and neck. The base is left quite convex, so that the vase rocks easily. 
Handle is flat, with a groove down its centre, in imitation of two round 
handles close together. ‘Thumb-piece. Mouth round, Spout flares from 
0.031 m. to OHO m. 

3. Pitcher. — Height, 0.145 m.; diameter, 0.125 m. Handle broken and 
missing; chip gone from neck: bottom eracked and used for purposes of 
analysis, Clay greener than in Nos. 1 and 2. Shape still more squat than 
Nos. l and 2. Handle round in section. Neck wide, and with no sharp 
division from body. Spout short and wide. 

4. Pitcher. — Height, 0.145 m.; diameter, 0.115 m. Corners of spout 
broken. Clay buff, quality same as in Nos.1to3. Neck short, with slightly 
flaring mouth. Handle with groove. Insignificant thumb-mece. 





L4. — Seale, 1:4). Li.— Seale, 1:44. 1 6.— Seale, 1:41. 


fh. Pitcher. — Height, 0.139 m.; diameter, 0.105 m. Intact. Clay pinkish. 
Neck large in proportion to body, Round handle. 

6. Pitcher. — Height, 0.125 m.; diameter, 0.105 m. Handle broken, but 
preserved. Fragment missing from top of neck. Clay darker and browner 
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than No. 5. Resembles No. 4 in shape of body and neck. Spout short. 
Handle with groove. 

7. Pitcher. — Height, 0.145m.; diameter,0.114m. Lip somewhat broken. 
Clay reddish. No spout. Neck wide, and not marked off from body. Mouth 
flares slightly. Handle round in section, flat where it joins body. ; 





I i.— Seale, 1:4). I 8. — Seale, 1:44. 


5. Bowl. — Height, 0.064 m.; diameter, 0.105 1m. Practically intact. Clay 
fine, with no darker specks, pale green. Covered inside and out with a dull 
black, through which the clay is visible, as if smoked with fire. Edge thin, 
curving overand inwards. Its base, 0.04 m. in diameter, is formed with a strip 
of clay which encircles the bottom, the place of juncture being then smoothed 
over. 

2, Saucer.— Height, 0.029 m.; diameter, 0.098 m. Intact. Certainly 
hand-made. Clay similar to No. 8, with slip of same. ‘ 

10, Low Jar without Handles,— Height (restored), 0.075 m.; diameter, 
0.115 m. Half of vase preserved; broken vertically. Clay red-brown with 





Id, — Scale, 1:4). [ 11. — Scale, 1: di. 


redder applied surface, hard and smooth, which has a tendency to crackle. 
Mouth 0.00 m. in diameter and 0.014 m., high. 

1L. Low Jar. — Height, 0.05 m.; diameter, 0.15 m.: diameter of mouth, 
O“OT9 m. Similar to No. 10. Clay has become rotten, so that yase disinte- 
grates easily and surface flakes off. Broken into several fragments. Clay 
dark buff, with dark red applied surface. Sharp curve at greatest diameter 
of vertical section. Foot flattened as in Nos. 1 to 7. 
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GRAVE IT 


1. Low Jar with Two Handles. — Height, 0.113 m.; diameter, 0.135 m. 
Intact. Clay light buff with dark specks throughout, and burnt pinkish in 
places, Bottom flattened for base of 0,075 m. diameter. Neck 0.02 m. high 
and mouth 0.05 m. in diameter. Handles rise slightly from the horizontal, 
and are attached at point of greatest diameter, 





If 1,— Seale, 1:6. Il 2.— Seale, 1:2}. 


2. Low Jar. — Height, 0.09 m.; diameter, 0.13 m. Half of neck and part 
of body missing. In seven fragments — broken in antiquity, as there was 
a calcareous deposit on some of the edges of fracture. Clay reddish brown, 
with dark brown surface. Bottom slightly concave. Three protuberances, 
one of them broken, at equal distances on greatest circumference are 
pierced vertically for suspension, The decoration is incised, the pattern 
consisting of a band of single-hatched triangles on a common base line at 
bottom of pierced protuberances. They Average 0.02 m. in length of base 
and altitude, and the hatching (never quite parallel with the right limb) is 
downward from left to right. The incised lines are filled with a white sub- 
stance. At the junction of neck and body is a band of parallel sloping 
incisions 0.0025 m. long, also filled with white, The mouth is 0.017 m. high. 
3. Small Jar.— Heicht, 0.097 m.: diameter, 0.006m. Broken into two 
pieces, but complete with the exception of half of ote handle. Clay light 





It 3.— Seale, 1:2}. IT 4. — Seale, 1:5), 
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brown, with black applied surface, highly polished. Edge of mouth pinched 
up to form rim. Bottom slightly flattened for base. At greatest diameter 
are two projections, each pierced twice vertically close to body. 

4. Pitcher. — Height, 0.195 m.; diameter, 0.145 m. Intact. Clay as 
Nos. land 2 of Grave I. Shape also similar. Neck and spout flare. Thumb- 
piece. Handle flattened, but groove not prominent. 

i. Pitcher. — Height, 0.136 m.; diameter, 0.106 m, Intact. Clay light 
brick-red, with smooth thick slip of pinkish red. Type of No.4. Bottom 
slightly convex. Sharp division between neck and body, Handle flat with 
Blicht groove. ‘Thumb-piece. 

6. Height, 0.047 m.; diameters, 0.07 m. and 0.08 m. Half of handle 
broken, but preserved. Hand-made. Clay light brown, with redder brown 
applied surface (cf. Grave I, Nos. 10, 11). Mouth 0.096 m. in diameter. 





Il 6. — Seate, 1:2}. TER. eae, 72 Shs 


Bottom shows hand-moulding and is oval. In shape it 1s like the so-called 
“guttus” of the red-figured technique; cf. Furtwangler, Vasensammlung 
(Berlin), Taf. v, No. 242. 

7. Small Pitcher. — Height, 0.045 m.; diameter, 0.038 m. Half of spout 
missing —an old break. Clay pale green, with dull black crackled surface 
color inside and out. Bottom 0.014 m. in diameter, deeply hollowed under- 
neath, and with slender attachment to body. Handle has groove on under 
side, but is rounded above. Suggests metal technique. 

5. Vase in Form of a Bird. — Height, 0.063 m.; diameters, 0.05 m. and 
0.00 m. Handle, neck and head, and most of tail missing. Clay bright 
buff; in some places is preserved a finer pinkish surface. Hase slightly con- 
eave. Three long sloping incised lines on each side for wings, five shorter 
vertical lines below neck for breast feathers, and five on what remains of 
the tail, which was horizontal, as the 0.006 m. preserved clearly show. 
Handle was attached to body above tail and curved upwards to meet neck, 
somewhat as in vase IT 6. 
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6. Fragment of Small Jar.— Diameter of mouth, 0.025 m. Broken hori- 
zontally, and lower part missing. Clay dark red-brown, with black applied 
surface, which has almost entirely disappeared. One of the two square 
handle-projections preserved: pierced with two holes 0.008 m. apart. Cf. 
No. d. 

10. Saucer.— Height, 0.02 m.; diameter, 0.003 m. Broken into five 
pieces. Yellow-brown clay, Ci. 0. 


The primitive character of these vases from Corinth is un- 
mistakable, and they must now be compared with other styles 
of early pottery, in order to determine their relative place in 
the series which begins with the lowest stratum at Troy and 
culminates at Mycenae. It is no longer necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the invention of such paint as would be lustrous 
like a varnish after the vase was fired was the crowning 
achievement of the Mycenaean potter's art. These vases from 
Corinth make no use of this discovery, and so do not belong 
in this Mycenaean class, — using the adjective in its narrowest 
sense. Mycenae and other sites where the same civilization 
has been established furnish, it is true, an abundance of un- 
painted pottery, but this in the main differs from the vases 
under discussion in the technical skill displayed, in the shapes 
striven after, and in the clay used. After the passing away of 
the Mycenaean style, there is no place in the series to which 
these Corinth vases can be assigned. They must therefore be 
compared with the various sorts of pottery which either pre- 
cede the Mycenaean style, or which, if contemporary with it, 
are still uninfluenced by it. These may be classed together 
under the term primitive. 
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With these groups points of similarity will at once present 
themselves, though we must not expect to tind absolute identity 
in any feature; for in so long a period as this various subdivis- 
ions can be made, if we take as a criterion the stage of develop- 
ment attained in the pottery of any of the several localities 
represented, while each locality has its own distinctive and 
traditional characteristics. These local variations, within the 
limits made possible by the simplicity of the product, are more 
marked in this early period than those of a later time when 
commercial intercourse was more developed, as ¢.g.—to take 
a still comparatively early period — Dr. Wide has pointed out! 
in the Dipylon-geometrie style. For bulk of material, Troy, 
with its Phrygian affinities? must head the list of local types. 
Cyprus, at the other geographical extreme, will offer some 
analogous features; but it is to the discoveries made in the 
Cyclades and on the mainland of Greece that we naturally 
look in order to find that which has the most in common with 
the Corinth vases. Here the mass of available material is not 
yet very great or very complete, though nearly every year 
adds a new site to those already known. 

The discussion will be carried on under the following 
heads: I. Technique; LH. Shapes of vases and of their parts; 
III. Surface treatment and ornamentation; IV. Nature of 
clay. } 

I. The first point to be considered relates to the employ- 
ment of the potter’s wheel: was it, or was it not, used in the 
manufacture of these vases from Corinth? I 8 seems unmis- 
takably to have been made on a wheel, while I 9 is clearly 
hand-made. A careful examination of the outsides of the 
pitchers (which form the major part of the collection) fails 
to reveal any wheel marks whatever. Numerous non-parallel 
scratches point, on the contrary, to a treatment of the surface 
with a hand tool, perhaps in connection with an applied clay 
slip, though no polish is obtained as on some of the early 


1 Ath. Mitth., XXT (1896), p. 406, 
7 Cf. Korte in Arch. Anz., 1896, p. 34. 
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Trojan ware. Furthermore, the rounded bottoms, flattened 
just enough to keep the vase upright, are not what we should 
expect in a wheel-made vase. Yet, on the other hand, there 
is a regularity in the vases as wholes and a lightness in the 
several parts — handles, mouths—such as cannot be found in 
the bulk of the largely hand-made Trojan pottery as it is 
figured in Schliemann’s various publications. The Trojan 
ware appears clumsy and coarse when compared with the 
Corinth pitchers, which rather resemble the lighter Theran 
cenocheae, though judged by other criteria they belong clearly 
to an earlier stage of development than these. In an un- 
broken pitcher it is not possible to inspect the interior suth- 
ciently to decide for or against the presence of wheel marks. 
While obtaining a portion of it for purposes of analysis 1 5 was 
so fractured that the interior could be examined. This shows, 
in spite of the impurities of the clay, distinct parallel markings, 
which must, it seems to us, be due to rotation of some sort in 
the making.!’ What is true of this vase is undoubtedly true of 
the others similar to it. 

II. The bellies of the pitchers from Corinth are mostly low 
in proportion to their diameter, and they thus form a contrast 
to the typical pitcher from Troy and Thera. Some Trojan 
vases, however, approach those from Corinth in their shape of 
belly ; e.g. Ilia, figs. 57, 58, 371, 374, : 7a, 1160. .A vase from 
Antiparos (J.HS., V [1884], p. 55, fig. 12) is quite like our 
16; so Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 65, fig. 3, resembles somewhat I 5. 
Furtwingler und Loescheke, Mykenisehe Thongefdese, pl. iv, 
No. 13, from Shaft-grave I] (with Mattmaleret), except for its 
spout and base, may be very well compared with I1, 

With but two exceptions (18, I] 7) the bottoms of our 
pitchers and jars are formed merely by flattening the lower 
part of the belly enough to allow the vase to stand erect, there 
being no foot marked off with a profile and no concavity 
attempted beneath. ‘This is in theory later than such Trojan 
and Cyprian vases as leave the bottom rounded and the vase 


1 Cf. Dimmer in Ath. Mitth., XI (1886), p. 221. 
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unsteady, but it was a step which was taken very early.! 
Analogies are too frequent to make reference necessary, yet 
ef. Ath. Mitth., XI (1886), p. 22. All the Theran vases show 
the next development of bottom, a foot marked off from the 
belly with a slight profile. 

The handles of the pitchers are not only lighter than those 
of the Trojan ware, but are also much longer,—longer, too, 
than the handles of pottery from the Cyclades. They show, 
however, the greatest contrast with the very short handles on 
the vases from Thera, which latter are followed by most of the 
Mycenaean venochoae. These handles of the pitchers from 
Corinth start at the very top of the mouth, and usually end 
just above the point of greatest diameter. This tends to make 
them ungraceful ; they do not grow naturally out from the body, 
but seem like an afterthought. A handle grooved longitudi- 
nally —as in I 2, 4,6; I15—is frequent in later pottery, and 
probably points back to basketwork, with two withes side by 
side serving as handle. The thumb-piece at the top of the 
handle of 11, 2, 4 and II 4, 5 is curious, but quite practical, 
and this, rather than decoration, is its motive. 

In the Trojan and Cyprian pottery the spouts of pitchers are 
most frequently pointed straight up and rounded at the drip. 
The majority of the Theran cenochoae are somewhat similar in 
the former respect, but they have a drip of the shape prevailing 
in the Corinth vases. In the latter perhaps the most individ- 
ual feature is the angle and shape of the spout. This is never 
very long, and never rises over 45° from the horizontal. /roa, 
fig. 333, shows something like it, though the vase-type is utterly 
different. Compare also "Ed. "Apy., 1895, pl. x, No. 9, from 
Markopoulo; and Furtwingler und Loeschcke, Mykeniache 
Vasen, pl. ix, No. 54. A slight flare to the outer corners of 
the spout is the rule, and seems a not unnatural feature. 

The shape of vase represented by I] 1 may be said to be 
foreshadowed by Jlios, fig. 1103, or better by Tryna, fig. T. 
110, 11; Il 2, 3, 9, are variants from this type. Compare with 

1 CEL Evans in JH.8., XIV (1804), p. 333. 
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them also IJliss, figs. 23, 1125; Tiryne, fig. 1. With this form 
are allied two Mycenaean shapes; Furtwingler und Loeschcke, 
Mykenisehe Vasen, pl. xliv, Nos. 9, 32. 

Of this group of vases, II 2, 3, 9, in place of handles, have 
yertically pierced projections, which once held cords either for 
suspension purposes or to fasten on a now missing cover. The 
three projections on II 2 are in keeping with its more primi- 
tive character in other respects: they are small, and each has 
but a single hole. Compare J.H.8., V (1884), pp. 54 ff., 
figs. 10, 11, 18, representing vases from Antiparos of very 
similar technique. In I] 3, 9 the two projections are larger, 
and each of them has two holes a short distance apart, with 
an obvious advantage. Compare Jlies, figs. 23, 282, ete. ; 
Tiryns, fig. 1. 

The bowl 18 is no new shape. Jiioa, figs. 37, 38, are similar, 
except for the suspension holes, but much eruder in workman- 
ship, and presumably with the bottom formed by a different 
method (cf. description of vase). Three bowls of this type 
are among the Theran vases at the French School in Athens, 
but they have the added feature of small horizontal handles 
near the rim, and a foot of a different construction. The 
British Museum, also, possesses a similar specimen, probably 
from the Cyclades. 

Vases which copy the form of an animal are frequent in the 
early strata at Troy. Compare //ies, figs. 160, 335-340; Traja, 
firs. 55, 67-69. These, however, are quadrupeds, while II 8 
is clearly a bird. If a considerably later specimen may be 
referred to, as showing the same idea, it is to be found in Ath. 
Mitth., XI, pl. iii, and p. 142, from Crete. Slightly similar, 
too, is the vase from Cyprus, with incised pattern, figured did. 
lst. Beilage to p. 200, No. 6, 

Ill. Besides several vases which show clear traces of a slip 
more or less like the clay of the vase itself in color, there may 
be mentioned 1 10, 11; II 6, which have a surface color of a 
dark red-brown, quite in contrast with the lighter color of the 
clay. For a similar surface color one may compare Nos. 50, 
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The two graves which have been described above are of a 
type hitherto unknown on the mainland of Greece or among the 
Cyclades. Local styles of graves to contain local varieties of 
vases are to be expected in this long primitive period. Two 
styles have thus far been met with. The typical grave of the 
Cyclades — found also at Aphidna!—is a shallow cutting in 
the rock or earth, covered with slabs of stone. In case the 
grave is dug in the earth, stone slabs are used also on the floor 
and sides.* Hound or oblong pits for burial have also been 
found beneath the pavement of the prehistoric buildings on 
the citadel of Thoricus.* The other mode of interment 1s in 
large pithoi, and is established for Thoricus,* Aegina,’ Aphidna,® 
Amorgos, and Tiryns.’ Why should not Corinth, with a type 
of vase different from those found elsewhere, also have a local 
type of grave? The Mycenaean period presents analogies to 
this variety. Here are shaft-graves, beehive tombs of hewn 
and of rough stones, chamber tombs of all sorts, from a series 
of rooms, as at Spata, to the small and wretched sort of the 
Attic Mesogaea, which sometimes almost dispense with a dromos, 
or have one with a steep downward incline or an approach 
even fitted with steps,’ and finally the short, shallow pits of a 
Salaminian graveyard, This isa period measured by hundreds 
of years, but the earlier period, with which we are dealing, is 
indetinitely longer, and the civilization in its details is not so 
homogeneous. In this earlier, primitive period diversity, and 
not uniformity, is to be expected. 

The double grave at Corinth is of a type not absolutely 
unknown before, for in Cyprus there are pre-Phoenician sepul- 
chres, which Professor Diimmler thus describes®: Jn heiden 

1 Wide in Ath, Mitth., XX1 (1806), p, $80. 

* Bent in JH.S., V (1884), p. 48; Diimmler in Ach, Mitth., XI (1886), p, 17. 

Ch Dpewrud, 1803, p. 16, 

4 Tipaeried, 1S0S, p. 16. 

6'Ed. Apy., 18{Ki, p. 240. 

6 Ath. Mitth., XX1 (1806), p. 389, 

7 Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, p. 386. 

# Stas in "Eg. ‘Apy., 1895, pp. 214 ff. 

® Ath. Mitth., X1 (1886), p. 215. Cf. 2nd, Beilage to p. 209 for sketch. 
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Fallen [i.e. in rock-cut and earth-dug graves] ist zuerst ein 
senkrechter Stollen in den Boden getrieben, dessen Querschnitt 
ein Rechteck ist von etwa 3:6 englischen Fuss... . Die Durch- 
achnittatiefe liegt zwischen 6 und § Fuss... . Das eigentlicne 
Grab iat eine wnregelmdasig gewdlbte Hihle, welche am Boden 
des Stollena meist durch eine der kiirzeren Seiten gebrochen tt, 
mitunter finden sich zwei Héhlen in gegeniiberliegenden, seltner 
in benachbarten Seiten. ... In spite of this similarity, — 
extending even to such a detail as the floor of the chamber 
being lower than the bottom of the shaft,—it seems in the 
light of our present knowledge overbold to claim any connec- 
tion between the two places, or any influence of the one on the 
other. Against any interrelation it may be urged that partial 
cremation is the rule in Cyprus! while in Corinth there is no 
trace of any such practice. What suggested such a style of 
grave in Corinth can only be conjectured. Perhaps there, as 
in Cyprus? there existed a type of grave at the bottom of a 
shaft which was changed, one can easily understand why, to the 
form we have. This latter is an unpractical design, as it must 
have been hard to get a body down the shaft and into the 
chamber, a difficulty which would not be present in Cyprus 
with cremation in vogue. For a similar difficulty compare 
Stats in the "Edmpepis "Apyatodoyexn, 1895, p. 217, on a Myce- 
naean tomb in the Attic Mesogaea. 

A glance at Hauptmann Steffen’s map shows the importance 
of the overland route from Mycenae towards Corinth, whose 
situation commands the Isthmus and so the traffic north and 
south by land, and east and west by sea. It seems strange 
that as yet no Mycenaean remains have been found at the latter 
place. <A site in such close relations with the distributing 
centre could hardly remain free from its influence; we must 
therefore live in the hope of discovering in the future some 
traces of this influence, and welcome meanwhile this bit of 
evidence as to the occupation of the place at a time anterior 
to the rise of Mycenae. 


1 Diimmiler, Le., p. 216, 2 Vide Diimmiler’s sketch, 
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Whether other similar graves have escaped destruction from 
the almost continuous inhabitation of the site cannot be stated 
with certainty. It is perfectly possible that there are others 
but with no surface-indications whatever, and with so great 
a depth of soil as prevails here, it will be—as it was in this 
case —only a lucky accident which will bring about their 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHAESLOGICAL DISCOVERIES OF 1896.— The most im- 
portant work in Archaeology done in 1596 north of the Balkan-Alpa- 
Pyrenees was the tracing of the Romano-Germanic fimes (see Arch. Anz. 
1896, pp. 175 ff.). The additions to the West German museums of antiqui- 
ties and the discoveries in the regions they control were of the most varied 
character (see Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. § ff.). In France, the reliefs of a Roman 
building with a Gigantomachia were found in Yzeures, near Lau Roche-Posay 
(Indre et Loire); see below, p. 505. 

The French carried on work in Roman Africa, and where the object was 
a practical one, as in regard to the ancient water-supply, the French army 
assisted. In the report of Gesell, there are mentioned among the finds, a 
fountain-figure of a satyr, found at the ancient Thysdrus ; mosaics, at 
Hadrumetum; portrait-heads of Juba (*) and of his successor Ptolemy, at 
Caesarea; a Christian crypt, under the hillof Byrsa at Carthage. The large 
work of Cagnat-Boeswillwald, on Timgad, the “ African Pompeii,” appeared 
in 1806. 

In Italy, the most important results concern the pre-4Graeco-Roman 
period (Not. Seavi and Aim. Mitth.). In the terramare Rovere, near 
Caorso (Piacenza), were found further traces of a fimifatio of the setthe- 
ment anticipating the Roman method: at Volterra, older graves within the 
city wall; at Este, a splendidly furnished grave; at Pitigliano, an Etruscan 
metropolis. ‘To Roman times belongs a series of vases with reliefs, of the 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Iisenssions and of Bibliography 
of Current Archacological Literature are conducted by Professor Fowten, Editor-in- 
charge, assisted by Miss Many H. BuckKINGHAM, Professor James C. Eaneert, Jr., 
Professor Eumer T. Mranit., Mr. Gronae N. Ovcotrt, Professor James M. 
Patos, Dr. Gronce A. Retsxer, Professor Heesert Were SuytH, and the 
Ealitors. 

No attempt is made to include In the present number of the JourNAL material 
published before January 1, 18%, or since Angust 1 of the same year. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see p. 44. 
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kind called Aretine, found at Arezzo. In the topography of Rome, an 
important point was established by Richter’s excavations at the Temple of 
Castor, and the siteof the tomb af Antinoiis, outside the walls, was ascer- 
tained. Excavations on the west end of the Palatine disclosed » reservoir 
with very ancient roof-construction. In Pompei, a residence quarter with 
noteworthy terra-cottas and wall-paintings was excavated. Examination 
of the temple of Mater Matuta in Satricum has thrown light on the succes- 
sive building-periods. Important single finds are a group of Theseus and 
the Minotaur, now at the Museo delle Terme (see Mon. Antichi VII), 
and an athlete statue from Frascati. In the Borgo Nuovo of Tarentum, a 
number of silver vessels of Greek time were found. One of them, of espe- 
cially fine workmanship, is gilded in parts, and set with rubies. 

In Greece, the event of the year was the discovery at Delphi of a bronze 
statue of a charioteer (Arch. Anz. 1896, p. 174). Noteworthy also is the 
Old Ionic gravestone of Anaxandros, from Apollonia on the Pontus (Arch. 
Anz. 1896, p. 187). At Delphi, the stadium and the upper part of the 
sacred encloaure have been laid bare. At Athens, in excavating the west 
end of the north slope of the Acropolis, Cavvadias has found the true nititia- 
tions of the grottes of Pan and Apollo. Stais, for the Greek Archaeological 
Society, uncovered a tumulus in the cemetery before the Dipylon. The 
English have continued excavations on the south bank of the Tlissus, and 
discovered two buildings, one Greek and one Roman, which are supposed 
to be the Gymnasium of Cynosarges and that of Hadrian. Remains of the 
inscription for the Corinthians who fell in the battle of Salamis, found 
near Ambelaki, have been identified. At Patras were found a statuette, 
which is a replica of the Parthenos of Phidias, and a mosaic giving, in two 
rows, musical and athletic scenes. At Mycenae, Tsountas has found a 
painted gravestone and a painted head, both of the Old Mycenaean period. 
The rare discoveries of Hiller v. Gaertringen at Thera will appear in a 
special work and in a number of the C. /. Insularum maris Aegaet. 

In Asia Minor the French have been working at Didyma, the Austrians 
at Ephesus, and the Germans at Priene and Pergamon. 

The whole front of the Temple of Apollo of the Branchidae has been 
cleared. The temple stands on seven high steps which are divided into 
thirteen, along the five middle intercolumniations, and the flight of stepa 
thus formed is terminated at either side, on a line with the wall of the cella, 
by a pylon which was intended to receive some large piece of statuary. 
The statuary was never erected, and none of the stones of the front received 
their finished surface. There were ten columns along the front, with elabo- 
rate bases, of alternating designs. The capitals were composite, having two 
heads of gods in the volutes (Apollo and Zeus in the example found), and a 
bull's-head between. The frieze has colossal Medusa-heads, one above each 
capital, alternating with large foliage ornaments. The heads in both friexe 
and capitals are similar in style to the Pergamene sculptures. The inserip- 
tions found give the names of various parts of the temple, show how the 
work was distributed, and date the building in the second century B.c. 
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At Ephesus, a clear idea of the topography has been gained. The original 
eettlement was on the hill of Ayasoulouk, to the foot of which the sea then 
came, with the temple of Artemis outside the walls. As the alluvial deposit 
drove the sea back, the city followed it, and in the time of Lysimachus it 
reached as far west as the hillof Coressus, the so-called Tower of Paul being 
one of the towers of the city wall on that side. In the Middle Ages, the 
settlement shrank back gradually to its original position on the hill of 
Ayasoulouk. The excavations have been in the tract between the Homan 
harbor and the theatre. Beneath the conspicuous ruins of the so-called 
gymnasium, a large marble hall has been found, with a colonnade in front 
which surrounded an open space. It was probably part of some large con- 
struction of Hadrian’s time. A peculiar building comprising quays and 
a hall is assigned to the same period. In the second story, the hexagonal 
outline along the water-front has given rise to strange forms of capitals and 
cornice-pieces at the angles, Among the bronzes found at Ephesus are a 
candelabrum-shaped censer and a more than life-size statue of a nude youth, 
standing. Both are much broken, but the head of the statue is uninjured 
and presents an interesting problem, being apparently a fourth century de- 
velopment of an older athletic type. Other finds are a kneeling boy with a 
goose, life-size, of white marble; part of a sphinx tearing a naked youth, of 
black basalt, in style and material similar to the centaur of Aristeas and 
Papias, at the Capitol; and a female head, of white marble, of late archaic 
style. 

At Priene, the remarkable situation of the town, on various levels of the 
south slope of Mycale, was studied. Far below the acropolis, which 1s on a 
bold, projecting shelf, 370 m. above sea-level, lies the theatre, one of the best- 
preserved Greek theatres in existence, especially im its scene-buildings; and 
on successive terraces below, the temple of Athena, the main street, widen- 
ing at one point into the agora, and the stadium. All this part of the city 
was built in the time of Alexander, and as its prosperity rapidly decayed 
‘+ was soon abandoned, and the streets, houses, and countless objects of 
daily life remain almost in their original state. It is hoped that further 
study of these details will afford a picture of a Greek city in early Hellen- 
istic times comparable with what Pompeii offers for a later period. 

At Pergamon, a reservoir, apparently of the time of the kings, was found, 
from which the water collected from the mountain entered the higl-service 
conduit discovered ten years ago, and thence reached the summit of the 
citadel. 

In Cyprus, a necropolis of Mycenaean period, near Salamis, was explored 
and the finds carried to the British Museum. From Ptolemais, in Egypt, 
came the colossal bust of Alexander now at Boston. On a journey to 
Arabia, Briinnow and Domaszewski examined the siege works of Flavius 
Silva before Mazada; the Roman highways and ruins east of the Dead Sea; 
the fortified places on the road built by Trajan, 4-n., 111, from the borders of 
Syria to the Red Sea; the cemetery at Petra; and, on the way back, the 
border fortresses along the Roman road and the great Praetorium Viae. 
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For Dragendorff’s visit to the museums of southern Russia, see pp. 350 ff. 
From this region came the much-lisputed “tiara of Saitaphernes,” of the 
Louvre. (A. Conze, Arch. Anz. 1807, pp. 61-72, 5 cuts.) 


EGYPT 


ABYDOS.—Excavations by Amélineau.— These excavations have 
discovered important remains of very early culture. In January of this 
year a large building of unburnt brick was found, the parts of which, 
in spite of its ruined condition, are still recognizable. Amélinean conjec- 
tures that he has found a still older city than that of his last year's excava- 
tions. The building mentioned is $6 m. long and 27 m. wide; it is divided 
into two halves: the first, already excavated, contains thirty-seven cham- 
bers; the excavation of the other half has been begun. Already more than 
two thousand vessels of various kinds of stone have been found, of very 
fine execution, also a large number of large silex knives, as well as many 
small objects of copper, axes, and instruments of various kinds. 

In the thirty-seven chambers already investigated only four complete 
skeletons have been found; in the second part of the building, divided from 
the first by a wall, more graves are to be expected. In the first one opened 
were two bodies, one of which was buried in an earthen chest without a lid, 
the other in crouching posture without any covering. (Berl. Phil. W. 
March 20, p. 383.) 

De Morgan's Discoveries near Abydos.— Numerous reports have 
been received of the discovery by J. de Morgan of very early tombs at 
Negada, near Abydos. In one of these was a mummy which appears to be, 
according to an inscription, that of Menes, the first King of Egypt. Cer- 
tainly it is very early. Many primitive utensils were also found. These 
discoveries are of the greatest importance for the study of the earliest 
Revptian history. 

EL EAB.— Recent Excavations.— Somers Clark writes to the Athe- 
naeum about Excavations at El Kab. The letter is dated April 19, 1897: 

“Tn addition to the rock-tombs, the temples, and the great wall, there 
are numbers of tombs, some enclosed by the walls, others lying on the side 
towards the desert, and others to the north. It is, of course, a very easy 
matter to empty tomb-pits, but it is quite another thing to have an ade- 
quate knowledge of the contents when found, of the methods of burial, ete. 
Ignorant rummaging is more harmful than letting things rest. Knowing 
that I had not the experience to carry on this department of the work, it 
was agreed between Mr. Tylor and myself that I should consult Professor 
Petrie; and, joining forces with the Egypt Research Account, the examina- 
tion of the cemeteries has been made by Mr... E. Quibell, who has been my 
eompanion for the last four months. 

“Tt is no doubt true that, so far as we can tell by inscriptions, the tomb 
of Sebeknekht is the oldest of the rock-tombs at El Kab, but it is hardly 
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probable there have not been others mach earlier than it; more especially 
may we hold this opinion in the light of Mr. Quibell’s discoveries. Buried 
beneath the slope of sand which lies against the north side of the great wall 
were found several mastabas of brick with panelled sides; bowls of diorite — 
two bearing the name of Senefru—were, with other things, in the wells. 
Staircase tombs were also found similar to those at Nagada, a number of 
Libyan burials, also a cemetery of the twelfth dynasty, part of it outside 
the great wall and part within. The remains of mastabas similar to those 
found outside and of the same period were found inside the enclosure. 
‘The wall was evidently built regardless of the ancient cemeteries. No 
evidence was found that any town bad ever existed within the enclosed 
apace except that comparatively small area of house-ruins which lies weat 
and northwest of the temple. Diligent investigation has not enabled us 
to establish the date of the great wall, three of the gates of which have been 
opened out and drawn. I think the date to be decidedly later than that 
usually assigned, possibly even Ptolemaic. The inseriptions in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood had already assured us of the importance of El Kab in the 
sixth dynasty; our researches have now carried it back to the fourth, and 
judging by the importance of the tombs, it must at that time have been a 
place of no little consequence.” (Athen. May 5, 1597.) 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. — Bequests. — The Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund has recently received two handsome bequests, one of £1000 from 
the late Mr. Edward Cooper, of South Kensington, the other of £500 from 
Mrs. Overend, of Retford, Nottingham. Three expeditions have been organ- 
ized by the Fund during the past winter. One, under Professor Petrie, has 
been working at Behnesa, and another, under Mr. Bernard Grenfell, is at 
Beni Mazar, both places being in Upper Egypt; while the third is at Deir el 
Bahari, where the copying of the inscriptions and mural paintings has been 
continved, and a commencement made of restoring such parts of the temple 
there as are in an unsafe condition. These extensive operations have con- 
siderably taxed the resources of the fund, so that these bequests come wt an 
opportune time. (Athen. March 27, 1597.) 


NUBT.— A Colossal Vas.— A valuable gift has been made to the Brit- 
ish Museum by Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, who contributed half of the expense 
toward recent excavations in Upper Egypt. In the division of the results 
of these excavations, a splendid and colossal ras, or aceptre of a divinity, 
fell to his share, and he at once presented it to the Museum. The excava- 
tions in question, we read in the London Afthenaewm, were earried on by 
Professor Flinders Petrie, at Nubt, near Nagada, with the result of uncover- 
ing the remains of a temple of Set. Among the temple-chambers one was 
found to contain a quantity of fragments of pottery. These were brought 
to London and carefully examined. Athough at first they were supposed 
by Professor Petrie to belong to a number of different objects, it was found 
that, in reality, they were portions of a colossal sceptre. After long and 
eareful labor the vas was restored, and, although several pieces were missing, 
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the general structure of it is clearly defined. The shaft measures 5 feet jn 
height and 6 inches in diameter. The upper portion is curved, and terminates 
in a head, probably of Set; the head measures ? feet, making a height of 
7 feet in all. Along the length of the shaft is drawn in fine characters an 
inscription; and there also appear some cartouches of Amenhotep II, of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The paste of the pottery is composed of a white sandy 
frit; after a first baking this was incised, the dark glaze of the inscription 
let in, and the whole fired with a rich blue glaze. This remarkable speci- 
men Will be prized for its technical as well as its artistic merits. After the 
bas Was set up, it Was discovered that an important piece of the inscription 
was in the Egyptian collection of the Rev. W. MacGregor, of Tamworth. 
This he generously presented to the Museum. It is possible that other of 
the missing pieces may exist in private collections. (Jndependent, April 15.) 


LUXOR.—Lance Heads.—At a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, January 25, 1897, Mr. T. G. Hilton Price exhibited some remark- 
able flint lance heads from Luxor, evidently of the same class as those 
found by Professor Flinders Petrie at Nagada in Upper Egypt, and claimed 
as belonging to his New Race. 

They are marvellous specimens of flint working, being flat and thin and 
beautifully chipped. They are sharp-pointed at one end and swell out toa 
heart-shaped form at the other. The edges of the pointed end for about 2} 
inches up from it are plainly worked, but the rest of the implements are 
very minutely serrated. 

They are composed of a cherty flint; one is yellow and the other of a 
darker color, more like flint. They measure 5 inches in length and a 
inches wide at the upper end. They may be ascribed to the period of the 
Old Empire, between the fourth and twelfth dynasty, or cirea 3766 and 2466 
B.c., and are probably the work of some foreign race settled in Egypt about 
that time. (Prec. Soe. Ant. 1897, p, 277.) 


PREHISTORIC ART.— Flint Instruments.— At a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute (English), June 2, H. W. Seton-Karr exhibited a 
large series of flint implements from the lost flint mines of Egypt; many of 
these are quite new designs. The mines resemble ruined cities, and there 
is a central work-place in each, where most of the objects were found, Mr. 
Seton-Karr discovered on a long, low hill in a plain what might have been a 
palaeolithic city, judging by the thousands of implements in the most per- 
fect condition; it is situated about a hundred miles from Berbera. 

This is the first instance of such a discovery, and the first time prehis- 
toric weapons have been found in tropical Africa, and Sir J. Evans and 
other men of science think the find may throw much light upon the origin 
of the human race. (Athen. June 12, 1597.) 


THE SCREW OF ARCHIMEDES. — Archimedes of Syracuse, when 
he was in Egypt, invented a machine for pumping bilge water out of the 
holds of ships. This instrument was also used in the Delta for purposes of 
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irrigation. Diodorus Siculus twice refers to it (I, 44, 2; V, 37, 3). A 
curious model of such an instrument, probably of the late Ptolemaic period, 
has been found in Lower Egypt. It consists of a terra-cotta cylinder with a 
screw inside it, 10 inches long and 4) inches in diameter. Near the centre 
of the outside is a band with cross pieces. These may represent footholds, 
and suggest that the machine was worked after the manner of the treadmill. 
Such screws were probably made of wood. No other example of this screw 
seems to have come to light. (Proc. Soe. Ant. 1807, p. 277.) 


EGYPTIAN COLLECTION AT TURIN. —The rearrangement of 
the Egyptian collection at Turin is being steadily carried on by Professor 
Schiaparelli, and when completed will mark an era in the display of 
Egyptian art. The Professor has selected an ivory tint for the color of the 
walls of the room and the insides of the glass cases, consequently the varied 
and brilliant colors of the objects are seen in their true values. Every 
example is clearly visible, and the grouping is calculated to emphasize and 
illustrate the artistic and historical relationship of each particular specimen. 
( Athen. April 17, 1897.) 


CHALDAEA 


NIPPUR. — University of Pennsylvania Expedition. — A long and 
interesting account is given by a correspondent in the London Times of 
June 24 of the discoveries of the Haynes expedition in northern Babylonia. 
The writer says: 

“To have unearthed the ruins of the oldest city in the world, the founda- 
tions of which were laid some six or seven thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, is a reward of which an explorer might indeed be proud. Such 
good fortune seems to have fallen to the lot of Mr. Haynes, who for nearly 
five years has been in charge of the American expedition engaged in exca- 
vating the great mounds of Nuffar, in northern Babylonia, the site of the 
ancient city of Nippur, the sacred city of Mul-lil, or the ‘Older Bel’ of the 
Semites. 

“The history of the expedition which since 1888 has worked upon this 
site is a remarkable one; and its great work has been so quietly done that 
it has attracted but little attention except among students of Assyriology. 
The work was undertaken by the University of Pennsylvania, the funds, 
which have amounted to about 870,000, being provided by a small committee 
interested in the work. The expeditions of 1555-1890 partook rather of a 
prospecting survey, and were under the direction of Dr. Peters. The trial 
trenches produced a harvest of about 10,000 tablets and inscribed objects, 
among them several records of Sargon I. and his son Naram-Sin, whose date, 
8800 n.c., was by many regarded as the starting-point of Babylonian his- 
tory. Troubles among the Arabs and the usual difficulties with the Porte 
delayed the work for three years. In 1595 the explorations were renewed 
under the charge of Mr. J. H. Haynes, and they have been carried on contino- 
ously ever since, and have produced results such as were never dreamed of 
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even by the most ardent advocate of Babylonian explorations, and the history 
of civilization has been carried back to an antiquity never thought of... . 

“The great mounds of Nuffar are situated on the east bank of the now 
dry Shat-en-Nil, a great main-artery navigation canal which once connected 
Babylon with the Persian Gulf. The central feature of the ruins is a vast 
conical mound, called by the Arabs Bint el Amir, ‘the Amir's daughter," 
which rises to a height of nearly 29 m. above the surrounding plain. This 
mound marks the site of the great sigguraf, or temple stage tower, first 
built by Ur-Gur, or Ur-Bahu, as he was formerly called, about 2800 n.c., 
and subsequently repaired and added to by later kings. ‘This vast struct- 
ure Was the central point of the explorations by Mr. Haynes. 

“We have long been familiar with another of the great stage towers, 
erected by Ur-Gur at Mugayyar, the ancient Ur; but the one at Nippur is 
the first that has been thoroughly explored. The tower rests on a basis 
59 m. by 49 m., and is built, like most of these Babylonian towers, with the 
angles to the cardinal points. It appears to have consisted, like that of Ur, 
of three stages only, not seven, like the later towers at Babylon and Khorsa- 
bad. Each stage had a thick coating of plaster, composed of clay mixed 
with chopped straw; and to protect the lower stage from the winter rain, it 
was faced with kiln-burnt bricks and a coating of bitumen. The ascent 
was on the southeast side, and here it would seem Mr. Haynes has made a 
inost important discovery. Two walls of burnt brick, 3.40 m. high, 16.32 m, 
long, and 7 m. from each other, were built out into the temple courtyard, 
and this causeway waa filled-in with crude bricks, and formed a broad road- 
way leading up to the tower. The whole temple enclosure is surrounded by 
a massive wall, of which more than thirty courses are still visible. 

* The arrangement of this temple and tower of Ur-Gur bears a most strik- 
ing resemblance to the early Egyptian pyramids, especially Medum and the 
stepped pyramid of Sakkara, while the causeway recalls that of the second 
pyramid of Khafra, which connects it with the so-called Temple of the 
Sphinx. The question often suggested by archaeologists has been, were 
these stepped pyramids connected with the temple towers of Chaldaea or 
borrowed from them? There is now, however, a possibility of our revers- 
ing this question, in the light of these discoveries at Nippur. The pyramid, 
we know, was but an elaboration of the Mastaba, and the resemblance be- 
tween these and the towers at Ur and Nippur is most striking. Dr. Hil- 
precht and Mr. Haynes maintain, upon very good grounds, that Ur-Gur was 
the first to build these ziggurars, and there is certainly no trace of such 
edifices in any of the older cities, those at Tello or Lagash and Abu Habba, 
the ancient Sippara, being both later. At no period in early Chaldaean 
history was there so close a contact between Egypt and Chaldaen as during 
the dynasty of Ur-Gur Dungi and Gudea of Lagash. ‘These rulers, as we 
know from their numerous inscriptions found at Tello by M. de Sarzec, 
were in constant communication with Egypt by sea and through the 
Sinaitic peninsula, 
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“In the face of this evidence from Nippur we may have to reconsider 
the question of Chaldaean influence on Egypt, and, indeed, possibly reverse 
the old theory. The tower rests upon a massive brick platform of crude 
brick. Excavations conducted below this revealed the existence of a second 
pavement of much finer construction, being built of kiln-burnt bricks of 
preat size, the dimensions being 50 cm. square and of great thickness. 
Nearly the whole of these bricks were inscribed, and bore the stamps of 
Sargon I and Naram-Sin, his son, and its date, therefore, is just a thousand 
years prior to the buildings of Ur-Gur; namely, $600 n.c. From the inserip- 
tion of both these kings we know that they both built large portions of an 
older temple of Mullil, for the bricks bear the inscription, ‘builder of the 
temple of Mullil,” and dedicated a number of vases to the temple inscribed 
with their legends. These buildings have been entirely removed, and the 
surface of the vast platform levelled for the reception of the edifices of 
Ur-Gaur. 

“Of the old temple there is evidence afforded by a discovery to which we 
shall shortly refer. Proof, however, of the great buildings of Sargon and 
his sou is afforded by some excavations to the northwest of the temple. 
Here was a line of mounds which marked o rampart, and Mr. Haynes in 
1895 cleared a portion of it and unearthed one of the most extraordinary 
Pieces of masonry ever discovered. ‘The foundation consisted of a solid bed 
of clay mixed with straw and puddled down, resembling some of the con- 
stractions found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik. Upon this foundation 
and plinth was constructed a solid brick wall, 52 feet in thickness and rising 
to an unknown height. The builder of this wall was Naram-Sin, whom so 
many have regarded as a mythical king. It is probable that this rampart 
formed also a broad roadway round the city, and it may possibly, as Mr. 
Haynes suggests, have had a row of chambers in its upper part. A similar 
wall, but less than half as thick, was found by M. de Sarzec at Tello. 

“* Directly to the southeast of the great tower, and close to the great ram- 
part, Mr. Haynes discovered a chamber, 11 m. long, 3.54 m. wide, and 2.60 m. 
high. As there was no doorway, it was evidently a vault entered from 
above. Its floor rested upon the platform of Naram-Sin, and it formed a 
communication between the two strata. ‘The inscribed bricks proved it to 
have been built by Ur-Gur. What was its purpose is explained by the dis- 
eovery of a second chamber of the same kind immediately below it. In 
this second chamber a brick stamp of Sargon was found imbedded, and 
broken stamps and some few tablets were found in the room. The explana- 
tion is now easy. Around the walls ran a narrow shelf, on which some 
tablets and brick stamps were found. The chambers were the archive 
chambers of the temple; the smaller one, that of Sargon, which had been 
partly restored by Ur-Gur, while the second was that of the king, built up 
to the level of his own pavement. 

“Tt is clear that at some time between the time of Ur-(rur, 2500 n.c., and 
the rise of the Kassite dynasty, 2200 n.c., the archive chamber had been 
broken into and large numbers of objects carried away and the rest broken 
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and seattered. There can be little doubt that this disaster took place dur- 
ing the terrible Elamite invasion in 2285 n.c., when all the principal 
temples were pillaged and their treasures earried to the Elamite capital. . . . 

“Mr. Haynes, encouraged by the success of his work in the upper stratum, 
proceeded to excavate to reach the virgin soil, which he did at the depth of 
9.25 m., passing through the débris of ruined buildings, accumulations of 
broken pottery, and fragments of inscribed stone objects and well-con- 
structed drains. These remains prove the existence of at least two temples 
below the pavement of Naram-Sin, which, at the most rapid rate of débris 
accumulation, cannot be assigned to a later date than between six and seven 
thousand years before the Christian era. 

«This lowest stratum has been much disturbed and the buildings puil- 
laged ; still, sufficient remains to reveal to us earlier phases of Babylonian 
civilization than we have ever seen, The first structure discovered was an 
altar of sun-dried bricks, 4m. by 2.46m. The upper course had a rim of 
bitumen, and upon the altar was a large deposit of white ashes. Around 
the altar was a low wall marking the sacred enclosure. Outside of this 
enclosure were found two immense vases of terra-cotta. ‘These great speci- 
mens of early pottery were each 65.5 cm. high, and decorated with rope 
pattern. We have here in this simple sacred precinct the germ from which 
grew the great temples of Chaldaea —the altar, with its temenos, entered 
only by the priest, and the two great vases for purification, replaced in after- 
times by the greater and lesser afew, placed before the temples. A somewhat 
similar construction was discovered at Sippara, but its archaeological value 
was not recognized. Southeast of the altar was found a remarkable struct- 
ure, a brick platform, 7 m. square and 3.38 m. high, built of fine unbaked 
bricks. Around the base of this Mr. Haynes found a quantity of water- 
vents, which indicated a connection with some receptacle below, and on 
sinking beneath this solid mass he found a drain passing underneath the 
platform, in the roof of which was the earliest known keystone arch. It is 
71 om. high and has « span of 61 cm. The bricks are well baked and 
joined with stiff clay as mortar. ‘Thus the priority of Chaldaea in the use 
of the keystone arch is clearly established. 

“This structure was over 7m. below the pavement of Ur-Gur and 4.57 
below that of Naram-Sin, and, since there were no massive ziggurats or 
great temples to crumble into ruin, it must have taken many centuries to 
build up so great a mass of débris, and an estimate of from 1500 to 2000 
years before the time of Sargon does not seem too high. 

“ Over 26,000 tablets, as well as numerous inscribed fragments of vases 
and stelae, have been recovered from this site, It must be remembered that 
the record chambers of both Sargon and Ur-Gur were sacked by the Elamite 
invaders of Kudur-Nakhunte in 2285 n.c., and this will account for so few 
inseribed records being found in the lowest strata. That, however, there 
had been numerous records of the pre-Sargon period which had been re- 
moved to the treasury of Sargon, and subsequently to that of Ur-Gur, 15 
shown by a most important find. Under a pavement of Ur-Ninip, a king 
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of the dynasty of Ur-Gur, were found quantities, some hundreds, of broken 
vases and other objects that have been votive offerings to the shrinea of 
Mullil from the earliest times... . 

* All of these records relate to a series of primitive wars and form cer- 
tainly, whatever their age may be, the oldest historical records known. 
The earliest of these is the inscription of ‘ Eshagsagana,’ written in moat 
archaic characters; this monarch is styled ‘Lord of Kengi,’ that is, Lower 
Babylonia, ‘the land of channels and reeds.’ In his time the chief enemy of 
Babylonia was the city of Kish, the modern El Hymer, whose priest-ruler 
had entered into alliance with some fierce tribes called ‘the hosts of the 
Land of the Bow.’ ... The closing episode of this first of wars is supplied 
by a monument discovered by M. de Sarzec at Tello, the celebrated stela of 
the Vultures, now in the Louvre. In this monument erected by the King 
of Lagash, when a dynasty of kings was established after that of Ur, we 
have the record illustrated by sculpture of the king, who made a victorious 
campaign, and utterly defeated the ‘ hordes of the Land of the Bow.’ 

“ After thi., ucither in the campaigns of Sargon or his son, nor in any 
chronicles of the Babylonian empire, have we any record of these people, 
Who were they, then? Professor Hilprecht has put forward a theory that 
they are to be identified with the Semitic tribes. of North Mesopotamia, and 
that the ‘City of the Bow' was Harran. He cites no ancient authority, no 
pre-Sargonic mention of Harran, but only a statement of Albiruni ‘that 
Harran was built in the form of a crescent moon,’ and that the plan of the 
ruins resembled a bow. It is surprising to see so brilliant a scholar using 
so feeble an argument, It is rather to the plains of Central Mesopotamia 
and the lowlands between the Tigris and the Kurdish mountains that we 
must look for the home of these nomadic warriors. 

“We have been able to give only a brief account of the wonderful work 
of this campaign, which reflects so much credit on its organizers, and, above 
all, on Mr. Haynes. For thirty-two months he lived alone among the 
wildest Arab tribes in Mesopotamia, in an atmosphere of fever varied with 
cholera. One determined, but fortunately unsuccessful, attempt was made 
upon his life; yet amid all these surroundings he lived and did the work of 
three men. It is no overpraise to say that Mr. Haynes is justly entitled to 
take his place in the front rank of explorers along with those who have re- 
stored to us the first chapters of the world’s history.” (American Architect 
and Building News, July 24.) 


BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTION. — Gisban.— The Ff. Arch. contains 
an account of a paper read before the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris on an 
archaic Babylonian inscription of a period of from 3700 to 4000 n.c., which 
gives an account of a sort of treaty of delimitation between the province of 
Sirculla, in Southern Babylonia, and that of Gisban. The translation has 
not yet been published; but it would be of special interest, because it is 
likely to settle the question of the position of Gisban, which means “The 
Land of the Bow,” and which has been identified by Professor Hilprecht 
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with Harran in Mesopotamia. According to Professor Hilprecht, Gisban 
«as the centre of the kingdom of Lugal-zaggisi, who reigned from Elam to 
the Mediterranean Sea, considerably more than 4000 B.c. Other Assyri- 
ologists have very much doubted whether at that early period Harran could 
have been the capital of such an empire, and they have supposed Gisban to 
be a district in Babylonia, near Elam. ( Indepensent, April 15.) 


WARS OF SIRPOURLA. — In a meeting of the Academy of Inserip- 
tions, December 11, 1896, Heuzey presented a long Chaldaean inscription, 
recounting the wars of the city Sirpourla with the neighboring country 
Gairban. ‘The inseriptions cover the period occupied by four dynasties, 
between the thirty-eighth and fortieth centuries before Christ and still 
earlier. (Berl. Phil. W. January 30, p. 157.) 


PALESTINE 


MEDEBA.— Mosaic Map.— An interesting and valuable archae- 
ological find has recently been made east of the Dead Sea, in the famous 
old Moabite city of Medeba. During an official visit undertaken by Kleophas 
M. Koikylides, the librarian of the Greek Society of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
inspect the new church lately erected by this orthodox association on the 
ruins of an old basilica in Medeba, he discovered in these ruins the remains 
of an extraordinarily fine mosaic consisting of a map of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, dating, in all probability, from the fourth or, at latest, the fifth 
Christian century. The discoverer has published in Greek an account of 
this find; and Professor Guthe, of Leipzig, for many years the editor of the 
Journal of the German Palestine Society, and now the editor of its new 
Mittheilungen, is preparing critical edition, in which the geographical, 
archaeological, and other data of the map will be fully utilized. The little 
work of Koikylides, containing only twenty-six pages, is published in Jeru- 
salem in the publication concern of the Franciscans, and issued under the 
auspices of that order. In addition to a description of the newly discovered 
map, the pamphlet contains also some inscriptions found lately at Medeba. 
In the account of the discovery the writer states that he had gone to Medeba 
on a tour of inspection by order of the Jerusalem patriarch, Gerasimus, In 
examining the new chureh he discovered on the floor of the new structure, 
in the middle and on the right side, a mosaic belonging originally to the 
old basilica, which, however, the workmen had already begun to cover with 
acoat of cement. Orders were at once given carefully to remove this comt- 
ing, and measures of the basilica were taken to determine the possible size 
of the mosaic, which appeared to be 30 m. in length and 20 in width. 
After the removal of the cement it at once appeared that the mosaic was 
a large geographical chart of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, most of it, indeed, 
destroyed, with really only portions of Palestine and Egypt remaining. 
The remaining portions still measure 18 sq. m., while the original charts 
must have measured 250 sq. m. It is evident that the chart originally 
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included also Asia Minor, so that the whole map was really one of huge 
dimensions. In fact the author learned from an old resident representative 
of the Greek Chureh, at Medeba, that several years ago, just at the rear 
door of the church, the names Ephesus and Smyrna were still found. The 
discoverer declares that there can be no doubt that the chart dates from 
30) to 450 4.5. This conclusion he draws from the character of the letters 
used to designate the various localities, as also from the political divisions 
given and the absence of certain names of sacred places that would have 
been there if the chart were of a later date. The chart confines itself in 
giving the names of holy places to those for whose identity the authority of 
the Lord or of one of the prophets or an early martyr can be cited. In 
addition to the old division according to the twelve tribes, the plan of 
Palestine contains also a later division, viz. the Roman, into a first, second, 
and third Palestine. The significance of the find is, of course, great, expe- 
cially for Hebrew and Christian archaeology, for history, and geography. 
The author points out the following advantages: (1) It makes us acquainted 
with a number of places hitherto not known; (2) it gives us the Christian 
geographical identifications of that period; (3) it designates exactly the 
cities and sites of that period; (4) it is valuable for the interpretation of 
more than one passage of scripture (¢.7., the prophecies of Jacob, concerning 
his sons, Joseph and Benjamin); (5) it delineates exactly the shape, style, 
and foundation plan of the houses of that period. ‘The writer says that the 
map marks “where there were plains and caves, deserts and onses, hills and 
mountains, rivers and creeks and woods, springs, hot and cold, lakes and 
pools, boats and ships, palms and bananas, and these are all designated by 
their natural colors.” The map has evidently been prepared with the most 
conscientious care, and is regarded as very accurate. Koikylides reports 
that the learned Archimandrite Photios, in a manuscript in Mt. Sinai 
cloister, has given a description of this great Mosaic map. ‘The writer 
then gives a list of the geographical names found on the chart, with 
explanations from the Bible, Josephus, and the Church fathers. A revision 
of this list will appear in the work of Guthe, who will publish also fac- 
similes of at least portions of the chart. <A preliminary account — the first 
published we believe —is found in the last Aeft of the Wittheifungen und 
Nachrichten of the Palestine Society, 1897, No. 4. (fndependent, October 7.) 

This mosaic is published in C. &. Acad. Inse. pp. 140-145 (pl.), &. Arch. 
pl. xiv; Heewe Biblique, April 1, 1897. 


EAST OF THE JORDAN.—Greek and Latin Inscriptions. — In 
the #4. D. Pal. Ver. 1897, pp. 38-10, five inseriptions from east of the Jordan 
are published from letters of Professor KR. Briinnow. ‘The first is a part of 
a Latin inscription in Kasr el-buscher in Moab, which mentions the Praete- 
rium Mobentum, no doubt the praeforium of AMfoah. The second is in two 
parts, both Latin dedications, from Damaseus. The three remaining inscrip- 
tions are late Greek, two apparently from Damascus, one from Der‘at. 
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SYRIA 

JOURNEY IN SYRIA, — In the R. Arch. 1897, pp. ‘WH-157 (3 plates, 
#1 cuts) R. Dussaud gives an account of a journey in Syria in October 
and November, 1896. The sites visited and described are as follows : "Arqa, 
(Caesarea Libani), ‘Akkar, Maqam er-Rab, Qal “at el-Felis (Felicium), Halet, 
Fons Sabbaticus, Abnumrah, Be’ it, Mariamin, Barin (Mons Ferrandus) and 
Rafniye (Raphanea), Hosne Soleiman (Baetocaece), Tortosa (Antaradus), 
Ruad (Arad), Qal ‘at el-Kaft, Qadmous, Homs, and numerous other places 
of Jess archaeological importance. A number of inscriptions were found in 
Greek, Latin, and Phoenician; also several pieces of statuary, including 
three small, nude Venuses. The longest discussion is devoted to the ruins 
at Hogne Soleiman (Baetocaece), several parts of which are published. 


ASIA MINOR 


DIDYMA.— Temple of Apollo.— At a meeting of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, January 15, 1807, B. Haussoullier reported on his latest exca- 
vations in Didyma on the site of the temple of Apollo, the chief part of 
which has been laid bare. The most remarkable discovery is that of capi- 
tals in which the volutes are rolled about the head of the god. (Herl. Phil. 
W. April 10, 1897, p. 477.) 


MALLUS.—A Coin of B.C. 281.— At a meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, in London, January 21, 1897, Mr. T. Ready exhibited a copper coin 
of Mallus, in Cilicia, having on the reverse a seated figure of the city, 
with river-gods at her feet; the legend was MAA JEP TOY GEOY 
AM@IAQOXOY, and the date ET. ATTIC (= 281). (Athen. January 30, 1897.) 


CARIA. — Alinda.— W. RK. Paton has examined a private collection 
of Greek coins at Aidin, which shows coins of Alinda from Demirji Deresi, 
thus confirming Kiepert’s recent view as to the site of this city. Views of 
the great stoa at Alinda are also published. (/. Af. 8. AVI, pp. 240, 241.) 

Hyllarima, — Messrs. Myres and Paton are inclined to find this place at 
Kaproklar, near Meseoli. An inseription from this neighborhood (Wad- 
dington, 1583; 8, C,H. XVIII 41, ef. 340) deities Antoninus Pius as Zeus 
Hyllos. Hyllos may well have been the chief deity of Hyllarima, as well as 
of * Hyllonala,” where Steph. Byx., «0. says he was worshipped. (J. H. 8. 
XVI, p. 242.) 

Eoskinia. — According to Messrs. Myres and Paton, this place is to be 
sought near Hazan Boghaz, north of Alabanda, and not, with Kiepert, some 
nine miles south of that place. (J. Af. 8S. AVI, p. 242.) 

Teké Ealé.— At this place there is a fine Hellenic fortress, of which a 
plan and view of the north tower are published by Messrs. Myres and Paton. 
From its situation the fortress commanded a wide view, and must have been 
an important post im the line of stations connecting Tralles and western 
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Caria. Numerous tombs show that the place was of some importance. 
(J. H. S. XVI, p. 238.) 

Inscriptions from Latmus.— Two inscriptions from Yevreli Keui, north 
of Mt. Latmus in Karia, and one from Alinda, are published by Messrs. 
Myres and Paton, The first is a fragment relating to the rights of burial 
in a certain place, the second contains only a few letters, the third consists 
of the words Aus Zurqpos. (J. H. S. XVI, pp. 237, 245, 242.) 

North of Mt. Latmus.— An ancient paved road has been discovered by 
Messrs. Myres and Paton in this region. It can be traced from near Old 
Chavdar south to Arabarli Kalé, where it is said to divide, one branch lead- 
ing west towards Herakleia, the other east towards Baghajik. At this latter 
place a similar piece of road has been found leading south towards Mylasa. 
The road is about six feet wide, paved with large, smooth blocks of native 
gneiss. It runs through a very broken country, and is supported in places 
on terrace-walls, while at streams there are stone bridges. It is thought to 
belong to the fourth or third century n.c. (J. HS. XVI, p. 258.) 

Latmic Gulf.— Sirgin Kishla. — The fortification is a late medineval 
settlement. (J. H. 5S. AVI, p. 297.) 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT ATHENS. — Work in 1896. 
—In the Ipaxrind, 1896, pp. 0-37, P. Kavvadias reports the activity of the 
Archaeological Society at Athens for the year 1506, Besides the excavations 
at Athens,—on the north side of the Acropolis, in the outer Ceramicus, and 
by the Dipylon,—the Society carried on excavations at Eleusis, Oropus, 
Mycenae, and Epidaurus, An early tomb at Amarusium in Attica was also 
partially excavated. At Oropus the excavations were interrupted, and had 
no important results; in Eleusis the southern court of the temple was ex- 
cavated and the ancient filling below the floor of the so-called Bouleuterion 
investigated, while outside of the temple precinct excavations were carried 
on in the ancient tombs; in Mycenae the. excavation of the citadel was con- 
tinued with a view to laying it completely bare, and several tombs were 
opened; at Epidaurus the stadium and the place west of the stoa forming 
a part of the so-called Abaton were excavated. Here an inscription wis 
found, showing that there was a hippodrome connected with the sanctuary. 
The most important objects found at Mycenae are some glass pastes with 
reliefs representing animal-headed deities standing beside a tripod or altar 
and holding jars in their hands, an archaic inscription in bronze, a stone 
with a relief representing a man with beast’s head overcoming two lions, 
and a female head of limestone. This last has many traces of color, but the 
most remarkable thing is a series of rosettes on the forehead, cheeks, and 
chin, seeming to show that at some time tattooing was in vogue at Mycenae. 
The head is also interesting in other ways. The Society has been carrying 
on the repairs of the Parthenon, has restored the tumulus at Marathon to its 
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former condition, has been restoring the mosaics at Daphni, and has done 
much for the proper care and preservation of ancient monuments. 


TEXTS OF INSCRIPTIONS. —In the Athen. Mith. XAT, pp. 465- 
475, the texts of fourteen inscriptions from Attica, Cythera, Ancyra, and 
other places are given in the account of “finds.” 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL. — M. Homolle has been appointed Director 
of the French School of Athens for another period of six years. (.1fhen. 
January 9, 1807.) 


ATHENS. —Inscribed Potsherd.— At Athens a small potsherd has 
been found which bears the name of Themistocles, and is supposed to have 
been used when the ostraciam of Aristides took place. (Athen. February 
20), 1897.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORE AT ATHENS IN 1896.—In the 
fourth number of the Ath. Mirth. 1896, pp. 458 f., W. Dorpfeld reports his 
excavations at Athens. First, Dorpteld laid bare the western slope of the 
Areopagus, and found a number of buildings, probably dwelling houses, 
partly Greek, partly Roman, walls, floors, various coins, and several cisterns. 
Between the houses a very narrow alley leads up to the Areopagus; 
although arranged like a stair-way, still, like all the streets hitherto found, 
it has a gutter for rain-water. It turns at the bottom into a wide street, 
which runs along the slope of the Areopagus from north to south, and was 
probably the direct way between the Agora and Pnyx. Om the north- 
western slope are unfortunately several modern houses; buat just at this 
corner Dorpfeld seeks the old orchestra with the statues of the tyrannicides. 
Apparently the Areopagus must have been thickly covered with dwellings 
like the whole western part of Athens. There was no place for a popular 
gathering where St. Paul could have spoken: Curtiua is therefore rght 
when he assumes that, in the famous passage of the Acts concerning the 
sermon of St. Paul, not the Hill of Ares but the court which sat at the 
market-place is referred to. Moreover, excavations were carried on on 
the western slope of the Acropolis iteelf, just south of the sanctuary of 
Amynos, at the spot where Dérpfeld conjectures the Eleusinium; no certain 
remains of this latter have been found, but remains of an utterly ruined 
building of unknown purpose and several cisterns, new proofs for the fact 
that even before the aqueducts of Pisistratus this region was filled with 
various, arrangements for supplying water. Also east of the socalled 
Theseum, through Dorpfeld’s seal and exertions, an additional plot of 
ground has been bought. Of the two buildings found there the northern 
one will first be excavated; it is to be hoped that this will decide the 
question whether this is the king’s porch. 

(mn the northern slope of the Acropolis Kavvadias has begun excavations, 
and wishes to lay bare the whole northern and eastern slope of the Acropolis, 
as has already been done on the southern slope and part of the western. 
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First, the part lying between the Acropolis and Areopagus has been investt- 
gated and laid bare to the living rock; a deep depression is found, which 
clearly separates the eastern slope of the Areopagus from the Acropolis. 
Here was in ancient times a narrow, steep path, which connected the Agora 
with the entrance to the Acropolis. Still further east are walls of poros 
blocks belonging to a large Greek building of unknown purpose, perhaps 
the Anakeion. Dirpfeld rightly concludes from this arrangement of the 
ground between the Areopagus and Acropolis that the main road and the 
festival street of the Panathenaea cannot have been here. Ii we follow 
Leake and Ernst Curtius in placing the Eleusinium at the east of the Acrop- 
olis, then the festival street runs quite differently, about as the present 
carriage road runs about the Acropolis. Further up on the rock of the 
Acropolis Kavvadias has cleared out the three grottoes of Pan and Apollo 
which were already known; that is, a shallow notch just over the Klepsydra, 
and two larger and deeper grottoes just east of it. In the middle one 
appeared numerous cuttings for pinakes, which were already known, but 
had been covered up again. Still further to the east he discovered a 
hitherto unknown eave, which passes in various windings through the 
rock, and has several narrow entrances. Its eastern end could not be laid 
bare because it is covered by great blocks of rock that have fallen down; 
it seems that a Byzantine chureh once existed there. Dérpfeld agrees with 
Kavvadias, who sees in the entire complex the sanctuary of the Pythian 
Apollo, who was worshipped here from the earliest times with the local 
epithets traxpaios of tr’ dxpas. A new inscription fixes for the last epithet 
another reading, imo paxpais, Which is specially interesting because in the 
fon of Euripides the name Makrai for this part of the Acropolis is preserved. 
Probably the old cultus legends of the connection of Apollo and Creusa and 
of the birth of Ion were connected with the closed cavern ; while the grotto, 
with its many niches, certainly contained the most important cultus statue 
of the god. In the same grottoes, and certainly in the same circle of worship, 
Pan was, according to Kavvadias, afterwards worshipped as sdpedpos of 
Apollo. His worship was introduced after the Persian wars. Above the 
closed cavern comes the stair in the rock, which is still pretty well pre- 
served; it evidently connected the interior of the Acropolis with the sanctu- 
ary of Apollo; the stairway leading from the latter to the city is much 
ruined, yet its position can still be determined. 

In the northwestern part of the city, near the old cemetery of Hagia 
Trinda, B. Stais has investigated a tumulus hitherto neglected. ‘The arch- 
ing of the Eridanus, and the grading therewith connected, nearly obliterate 
the tumulus. Before the Dipylon, A. Oikonomos, in looking for the road 
to the Academy outside the city, found about 200 m. northwest of the gate 
a broad street or square, with remains of a Greek building; the name is 
still uncertain. (See below.) 

The English School has continued its excavations on the southern bank 
of the Tlissus. Diirpfeld thinks the gymnasium Cynosarges and the gym 
nasium of Hadrian were in this region. Foundations have been found, but 
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no inscription which settles the names. (BevGer, in Berl. Phil, W. 1807, 
May 22, p. 671; May 29, p. 702; June 5, p. T4.) 

The excavations of the Athenian Archaeological Society near the Dipylon, 
after the discovery of the ancient road leading to the Academy, have brought 
to light the remains of a building which is supposed to be the temple of 
Artemis Calliste. The inscriptions found at the place contain some decrees 
relating to the priest of this goddess. (Athen, January 9, 1807.) 

Date of the Temple of Athena Nike. — Professor Richardson writes 
from Athens: “ Kavvadias, in excavating on the north slope of the Acropolis, 
found in the early part of the summer an inscription which settles the vexed 
question of the relative ages of the Nike temple and the Propylaea, giving 
the priority to the Nike temple. This inscription belongs in the judgment 
of competent epigraphists to the middle of the fifth century, and contains a 
provision for the erection of a temple of Athena under the supervision of 
Callicrates, and for the annual payment by the Kolakretai of the priestess 
of Athena Nike.” The inscription will appear in an early number of the 
"Ed. ‘Apy. 

PIRAEUS.—The Serangeum.— Several authors speak of a place in 
the Piraeus named the Serangeum, but no distinct details as to its position 
are given by them. Excavations made at the instigation of J. Dragatsis 
in the sea side of the Munichia Hill have uncovered an ancient bath. The 
bathing chamber was supplied with a mosaic floor which has been in some 
unknown way mostly demolished or removed. A portion of it, which 
has been preserved, represents a female going to the left followed by two 
dogs. In front of this mosaic came to light another more important one: 
it represents a team of four horses which move from left to right in a direction 
opposite to that of the exit to the sea, The driver of the quadriga is a 
beardless young man standing, who holds the reins in his right hand; the 
horses are represented at full gallop; before them is a dolphin swimming, 
down beneath. Of the vehicle itself, besides the driver on it, only a single 
wheel has been preserved. The driver of the car, however, according to 
Dragatsis, is the eponymous hero of the Serangeum, Serangus himself. Both 
mosaics are of white stones on a ground of dark ones, In the heaps of earth 
accumulated were found various remarkable tablets with suakes represented 
in relief, clearly gifts dedicated to Zeus Milichius. 

In connection with these interesting finds and communications from 
Dragatsis, the director of the Coin Cabinet, J. Svoronos, has put forward the 
view that the hero who bore, as inhabiting a cleft, the name Serangus was 
no other than the widely travelled argonaut Euphemus, who was at home in 
many parts of Greece; but as Euphemus elsewhere appears in connection 
with the Minyans, the Serangeum must also be connected with this prehis- 
toric race and their wanderings. (S. P. Lamnnos in Athen. March 20, 
1897.) 


ELEUSIS.— Marks of Ancient Tiles and Water Pipes.—In the 
"Ed. “Apy., 1896, pp. 251-262, A. N. Skias publishes fifty-eight stamps on 
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clay tiles and pipes from the Telesterion at Eleusis, Five stamps on lead 
pipes are added, pp. 263-264. 


CREUSIS.— Poseidon. — According to the Reichsanzeiger, remains of a 
bronze figure of something over half life size have been discovered by a fish- 
erman near the ancient Creusis, in the innermost corner of the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was, judging from the inscription on the base, probably the statue 
of a Poseidon. Only the bearded head is well preserved, which much resem- 
bles the bearded bronze head of the Acropolis, and evidently belongs to the 
sixth century nc. The work is careful. Unfortunately, of the rest of the 
statue, the nude body of the erect god is so wretchedly ruined and corroded 
that it may be impossible to put it together, even imperfectly. The head 
remaing as a welcome addition to the comparatively small number of large 
archaic bronzes. (Berl. Phil. W. 1897, April 10, p. 475.) 

The statue is described C. AR. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 172-175. The inserip- 
tion in archaic characters, reads r& Dloresddoves huapos. 


CORINTH. — American Excavations.—In a letter in the Athen. 
January 2, 1507, 5. P. Lambros writes of the American excavations at 
Corinth. The theatre had been excavated to the depth of 22 feet. The dis- 
covery, of which there were few details at hand, is not only interesting in 
itself but will serve to divulge the other buildings which still lie under 
ground and undiscovered. It is noticeable that merely the supports of the 
rows of seats survive from Greek times, and the Roman theatre of later date 
was built on the same site. With this discovery, however, are connected two 
others, which will give secure indications for further excavations. A Greek 
portico about 100 feet long has been discovered and at a depth of about 
7 m. a carefully paved street has been laid open for about 17m. A number 
of very deep springs were discovered at the same time. Among the antiqui- 
ties of importance discovered is a large vase of terra-cotta, which has been 
put together out of several pieces. 


LYCOSURA. — In the [paxrica, 1996, pp. 93-126, B. Leonardos gives an 
account of excavations at Lycosura, After a brief mention of earlier theories 
concerning the site he records the excavations of 1559 and then those of 1595. 
There follows a description of the temple of Despoina, with its pedestal for 
the statues mentioned by Pausanias, and of the sculptures found there. The 
stoa, altars, and neighboring tombs and provisions for water-supply are also 
described. Pl. 1 isa general plan of the temple and its surroundings, Pl. 2 
a plan of the temple with its mosaic representing two lions surrounded by a 
border of vines and ornaments, Fl. 4 four elevations of the existing remains 
of the temple, Pl. 4-0 restoration of the front elevation. 

PATRAS.—Torso of Athene.—From Patras the discovery is an- 
nounced of a headless marble statue of Minerva which is a copy of the 
« Athena” of Phidias. (Athen. January 9, 1807.) 


DELPHI. —Inscriptions.—The French School of Athens announces 
that amongst the inscriptions lately found at Delphi there are some decrees 
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of peculiar importance for the history of Thrace, One of them mentions 
the Thracian king Chersobleptes, and gives the names of four of his sons, 
which were completely unknown. (Athen. February 20, 1507.) 


PHOCIS.— Abae. — During the spring of 1594 excavations at Abae 
and Hyampolis in Phocis were conducted im behalf of the British School 
at Athens by A. G. Bather and V. W. Yorke, the latter of whom has pub- 
lished an account in J. H. 5S. XVI, pp. 201-312 (pl. xiv). 

At the town of Abae the walls were examined, but no excavations seem 
to have been made at this point. ‘The site of the temple of Apollo near the 
town was thoroughly cleared, and the foundations of a stoa and two temples 
were laid bare. From the style of some antefixes and a fine lion's head in 
terra-cotta the stoa is assigned to the fourth century n.c. The larger of the 
two temples is somewhat roughly built and is assigned to the period before 
the Persian Wars. The smaller, which seems merely a small cella open to 
the east, is probably the work of Hadrian. (Paus. 4, 35.) 

The most important antiquities discovered were a series of bronze bowls 
and thin plates; unfortunately in a very fragmentary condition. A few 
terra-cotta heads, some fragments of statues, and sixty-one silver coins, 
complete the list of discoveries. Several graves near Abae were also opened, 
but wothing of archaeological value was found. 

At Hyampolis trial trenches yielded no satisfactory results, though the 
foundation of a stoa was found outside the walls. 

At Myx, near these places, trial excavations were also made, and some 
foundation walls discovered, but no plan was determined. For the inserip- 
tions discovered in these excavations, see below, p. 416. 


WEST LOCRIS, AETOLIA, AND ACARNANIA.—Ruins of 
Greek Cities and Citadels.— ‘The ruins of this littl-known region 
are often better preserved than those of Messenia. The choice of sites solely 
with a view to the defence of the country is apparent in Locris, but still more 
in the more western states, especially around Lake Trichonium and on the 
line of the Acheloiis, The settlements were on the tops or the slopes of 
hilla, never in the valleys, and a single ring-wall usually enclosed both town 
and citadel, the two being separated by a cross-wall which abutted squarely 
against the circuit-wall. Two of the cities were of great size, Acrae (7) 
being larger than Messene, and Thyrréum even larger than Athens, including 
the Roman extension. The ruins of Thermum, a great rectangle, show 
clearly its character as an important sacred altis (see Polyb. V, 7, 8), and 
excavations would probably bring to light a great number of the art treasures 
of Aetolia. 

The masonry is of two kinds: In Locris and Aetolia the principle of 
horizontal courses is strictly followed, even in building on slopes; and in 
the towers, only blocks of uniform height are used. In Acarnania, hort- 
gontal masonry is used only for the towers, and the wall-stretches are 
polygonal, but it is evident that in such cases the whole construction was of 
one period. The towers usually stand on a line with the front of the wall, 
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and sometimes, at important points, form projecting bastions, but they never 
pass the thickness of the wall inside. The walls are everywhere built in 
two faces, with filling between, but in some places binders, as long as the 
thickness of the wall, are put across at regular intervals. * The outer face- 
wall is higher than the inner, and forms a breast-work. At Palaerus, the 
flight of twenty-three steps leading to the top of the wall is preserved. Here 
also a tower is standing to the height of 10 m., with the holes for the beams 
of the first story; and in other places the whole construction of walls, 
floors, windows, and doors is clearly seen. Among the various styles of 
gates, some have regular arched openings. The watersupply was never 
made the ground for selecting a site, and often depended solely on cisterns. 
Streets, house-foundations, theatres, quays, halls, agoras, and various build- 
ings resembling those of the Pergamene kings are traceable. 

The polygonal masonry is no proof of an early date, but in certain points 
the fortifications of Acarnania seem to be rather earlier than those of Mes- 
sene. Some of the places were of importance during the Peloponnesian 
War or earlier. In Aetolia, the strictly horizontal masonry of many city 
walls indicates a later date, probably the time of the Aetolian League, a5 a 
great building epoch. Further work and study are needed to clear up the 
whole of this important subject. (F. Noack, before the Berlin Archaeologi- 
cal Society in March, reported in Arch, Anz. 1897, pp. 80-55.) 


THERA.—The Necropolis.— The cemetery is on a hillside, and the 
comparatively late graves in the surface-rock were already plundered. Older 
ones are traced by the potsherds lying on the surface. The graves opened 
are of two periods: those with geometric vases ‘and inscriptions of the 
second period of the Theran alphabet, and Roman Christian graves. The 
gravestones of the older set are the most primitive form of stele, with name 
on one end and the other end buried in the ground. Another kind, repre- 
senting the sacrificial table, was laid down, supported by three feet on the 
under side, and with the name on the top. These archaic graves, unlike those 
of Athens (Dipylon), are all ash-graves. The urns were buried singly, in 
earth or protected by stones; or larger family graves were cut into the rock 
or built up and roofed over. One of these has a door in the side and a 
chamber 2.30 m. x 1.50 m., and 1.50 m. high. 

The offerings, chiefly pottery, are of several kinds: (1) Of pure geometric 
style are large burial amphorae, probably of local manufacture, having the 
ornament only on the neck and shoulder, and only on one side, The clay 
is dark red, with yellowish-white coating and brown paint, the body being 
marked with lines running round. Beside strict geometric ornament there 
is an occasional water-fowl, and the fondness for rosettes points to the late 
geometric period. Round neckless amphorae, with similar decoration, have 
the lower part glazed. Smaller specimens have the Theran characteristics 
less marked. Large undecorated pots, used as urns, are certainly of local 
manufacture. (2) Amphorae resembling Boeotian ware are of red clay 
with a thin coating of lighter color, and painted with violet-brown. Both 
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sides are decorated, but ome more especially as the front. The neck has ver- 
tical wave-lines. The shoulders have three pictures on each side, among 
them animals and a siren, the oldest yet found on a vase. A tall amphora, 
much like Boeotian ware has heraldic animals; a winged lion in the middle 
division and winged stags in the side divisions. (3) Among the vases used 
as urns one is Cretan, of very hard clay, with white concentric cireles on a 
dark gray ground. (4) With some Theran vases was found one having its 
body covered with a poor black glaze and a wheel-like ornament on the clay 
background of the neck. Similar vases found at Troezen mark the style 
as Peloponnesian. (5) Of proto-Corinthian ware there is both the fine 
imported kind and poorer imitations. A quantity of small vases of the 
latter kind and archaic terra-cottas were found together,— perhaps dis- 
carded votive offerings,— and with them a large flat plate having two women 
painted in dull colors, for which no analogy comes to mind. 

Of terra-cottas there are the large Theran figures of mourning women, 
and a second much finer sort, mostly ointment bottles in the shape of fig- 
ures, a standing woman, a kneeling man, sirens, a Silenus on a horse, birds, 
aram, etc. These types are algo found in cemeteries in Asia Minor and in 
Sicily, but their proper home is not known. In Thera they are not found 
In the graves. 

The Christian graves, known to be such by the ingcriptions naming the 
ayyeAos of the dead, are rude and very simple, often containing no offer- 
ings. Such as there are furnish no date. The burial place for the long 
interval between these two sets of graves, in which falls the great period of 
Greek civilization, has not yet been found. (H. Dracexponrrr, before the 
Berlin Archaeological Society in March, reported in Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 
78-80.) 


PAROS.—.A New Pragment of the Marmor Parium. — Since 1627 
a remarkable inscription has been known which contains a chronological 
list of the most important events of Greek history from the earliest time to 
the year $50 Buc, ‘The dates are given according to the Attic Archons, and, 
besides, according to the years which separate each event from the year 
264 n.c.; evidently the chronicle was made and set up in that year, and it 
has properly been assumed that it continued to that date. This important 
monument aroused great interest from the moment when it was brought to 
England by Petty, the agent in Smyrna of Lord Arundel, and published by 
John Selden, In the English civil wars the Arundel collection was badly 
neglected, and the upper half of the marble chronicle was built into a 
chimney of the castle. The rest came, with the other remains of the col- 
lection, in 1667, as a gift of Lord Arundel’s grandson, into the possession of 
the University of Oxford, where it has since remained, Now, M. Krispis 
in Paros has succeeded in proving that a marble, recently found in Parikia, 
the capital of the island, is an immediate part of the hitherto lost continu- 
ation of the chronicle; the Parian origin of the whole monument is 
herewith finally proved. The new fragment has in thirty-three lines a 
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chronological sketch of the years 456-209 n.c.; it begins with the death of 
Philip Il. of Macedonia, and relates the victories of Alexander and the 
events of the early period of the Diadochi. 

Unfortunately the lower half of the stone is damaged, and, therefore, 
here only the beginning and end of the columns is preserved. That is 
especially unfortunate, as the historical tradition of Just the years in ques- 
tion is incomplete, while the well-preserved parts are concerned with a 
period about which we have other good sources of information; but, never- 
theless, the discovery is a welcome addition to our knowledge. Especially 
the critical judgment of this not infallible chronicle is made easier. We 
also learn several positively new things; for instance: concerning the his- 
tory of Ptolemy, of Nicocreon of Cyprus, of Agathocles of Syracuse; also 
concerning the history of literature, as, for instance, the victories of 
the comic poets, Philemon and Menander, are recorded, and the year of the 
death of an unknown poct, Sosiphanes, not to be confused with the Alex- 
andrian tragedian, the year of whose birth, 306, 1a now also fixed by the 
chronicle. Natural events are also recorded, as the eclipse of 310, already 
known through Diodorus, earthquakes in lonia in 304, and the appearance of 
acomet in 303. The last was already known, not through classical, but 
Chinese tradition. (Berl. Pail. W. July 24, p. 956, from the Meichs- 
anzerger. ) 


SAMOS. — Inscriptions. — In "Ed. “Apy. 1896, pp. 247-252, P. Per- 
drizet publishes seven inscriptions from Samos. All are brief and of Roman 
date. No. 1,0n a pedestal, reads Adroxpdarw[p Kaioalp S«Sacrog atro- 
Kpatap ta dvato[y Gypap]yeyjs éfovoias ro ¢ Tt was inscribed and the 
pedestal erected after the visit of Augustus in Samos in 19 pc. 


CRETE. —Terra-cottas in Candia.—In the Athen. April 3, we read 
that the museum of the Greek Syllogos at Candia numbers among its last 
acquisitions some archaic terra-cotta pithoi with figures in relief of mytho 
logical character, being the most remarkable pieces of this kind which have 
been found on Greek soil. They are still unedited. 


ITALY 


POMPHILl — Excavations in March, 1897.— These completed the un- 
covering of the garden in the peristyle of the house whose posticuwm is the 
third opening on the west side of Ins. XV, Reg. VI, counting from the south- 
east angle. A photograph is reproduced in the Not. Scart, 1897, p. 105, of the 
farerium deseribed thid., p. 14, n. 111. Excavations were continued toward 
the north, especially in the neighboring street, but yielded nothing of 
apparently striking importance. Among the inscriptions the most interest- 
ing were a ‘door-plate,” L- RVSTICELVM - JIVIR. ID -, in large red 
letters, to which another hand had appended |VCVNDVS, and a graffito, 


Floceus Hor(at)ius, this being the first occurrence of the poet's name on the 
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walls at Pompeii. The other things unearthed during the month were 
come human bones; of bronze, a handled patera, a bucket with movable 
handle, a ladle, a channeled candelabrum supported on three goats’ feet 
between palmettos, a tiny amphora, and ashovel-shaped spoon; of glass, two 
ointment bottles, an amphora of terra-cotta inscribed MTTNA | QPA\P/\ | 
SEXIVLI | SECTINI| V-L-, @ piece of an Aretine plate with the mark 
CN.ATEI (cf. C. £ L., X, 8055, 7-9), an Aretine cup with the mark of 
the pottery Rasinia within a human foot, L-R-P (iud., Sad6), and of coins 
a sestertius of Claudius (ex s.c. ob | cives | servatos), a fraction of an as of 
Nerv, a silver coin of Philip UL, and a small Greek coin of bronze. 

Excavations in April.— During the month of April the excavation of 
the ricoli bordering the eastern and western sides of Ins. XV, Keg. VI was 
continued. The inseriptions found were of no especial interest, except the 
masons’ marks on the paving stones of the western vicolo, The most 
interesting discovery was of two paintings of fine quality which had been 
transferred from some other place, and immured in the walls of the peri- 
style of the house whose posticum is the third door on the western ricole. 
The paintings are of the same size, and on a black background. In the one 
a young woman, standing, is reading from a roll to another, who sits quietly 
listening, with a lyre by her side. In the other, an exquisitely painted young 
woman is standing with her left elbow supported on a short pillar, and con- 
versing with another woman who is wrapped in a very full mantle. 

Excavations in May.— Work was continued along the eastern side 
of Ins. XV, Reg. VI, and somewhat on the western side also. The usual 
number of painted serawls of nominations for municipal officers were found 
ou the walls, and a few unimportant articles of glass, terra-cotta, and bronze, 
including also eight silver coins (denarii and quinarins), tied up in a bit of 
cloth. ‘The coins ranged in date from republican times to Vespasian. 

Excavations in June.— The work continued in Ins. XV of Reg. VI 
yielded no striking results. A few simple shops and houses were disin- 
terred (a plan of which is given), and a considerable number of small wares 
found, of metal, glass, and terracotta, but none of especially interesting 
character. In one small inner room was found a human skeleton. The 
gragti and other inscriptions were of the usual unimportant sort. (Not. 
Seari, 1897, pp. 105-108, 150-17, 198-2100), 2O9-275.) 


BOSCORBALE. — Christian Graves. — (On the farm of Sign. Giuseppe 
Pastore were found three coffins of tufa, close together, each covered with 
a flat tile of the Roman make, and containing the entire skeleton covered 
with earth, as in Roman interments of a tolerably late epoch. The graves 
were in the layer of ashes, and above that of lapilli, and hence of later date 
than the great eruption of Vesuvius, while the presence of a lamp with a 
representation of the Israelitish spies bearing the grapes of Esheol would 
indicate a Christian origin. (Not. Seari, 1897, p. 106.) 


BENEVENTO.— Miliarium of the Via Appia.— In course of the 
demolition of some houses at Beneventum several sepulchral inseriptions of 
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no especial interest have been disclosed, and one miliarium, known by com- 
parison with others to have pertained to the stretch of the Appian road 
from Beneventum to Aeclanum, The inscription reads — 


V || IMP- CAESAR| DIVi- TRAIANI) PARTHICI- FIL- DIV! | NER 
VAE- NEPOS| TRAIANVS- HADRIAN | AVG- PONT- MAX- TRIB 
|POT-Vil.COS- III | VIAM- APPIAM.- PER- MILIA| PASSVS - 
XV] DCCL LONGA| VETVSTATE - AMISSAM | ADIECTIS- HS 
IXI|LVII | AD. 5 -/BLXIX|C QVAE | POSSESSORES- AGRORVM 
| CONTVLERVNT-FECIT |, CLEVINN. (Cot. Seavi, 1897, pp. 160-165.) 


TARENTUM. — Museum.— The Museum of Taranto, which had been 
closed for some years, is now reopened, the Conservator being Signor Caruso, 
Soprastante dei Museie Scavi, who has now carefully arranged the highly 
interesting collection of objects found at the place. The building contain- 
ing them was formerly a convent, and the rooms are small and ill lighted. 
It is to be hoped that the municipality will remove the museum to a more 
commodious structure. (Athen. April 17, 1897.) 

Recent Discoveries. — Dr. Patroni further describes a tour of inspection 
of recent discoveries in Tarentum, chiefly in tombs of the Hellenistic period, 
within the arsénal near the Villa Pepe. Seventy-five graves are individually 
described, each containing the usual amount of grave-furnishings. In one 
were found terracotta statuettes representing comic characters. Near the 
remains of thermae, described in Not. Seari, 1806, pp. 108 ff., has been found 
a marble statue (Parian ?) representing a nude Hercules reclining, supported 
on his left arm. The lion-skin lies under him. Head, right arm, and legs, 
from the middle of the thighs downward, are missing. (ot. Scavi, 1597, 
pp. 212-229.) 

A Find of Cylixes.— A chamber-tomb was recently excavated on the 
land of the Conte D'Ayala Valva, constructed of blocks of stone laid without 
mortar, and with the doorway decorated with a doric column of archaic 
style, like those of the Selinuntian treasury at Olympia. The tomb would 
therefore seem to date from the first half of the sixth century before Christ. 
Amid the infiltrated earth, with which the tomb was filled, were found a con- 
siderable number of fragments of painted cylixes of the same period, — that 
of the ‘Kleinmeister.” One displayed a representation of the Calydonian 
boar-hunt, another, Athena in the midst of warriors. Two of them were in- 
scribed ANTIAOPOS ETTOE, the name appearing now for the firat time 
on painted vases. (ot. Seavi, L807, pp. 220-290.) 


BARI. — Ancient Silverware.— The Museum of Bari has recently 
acguired a remarkable example of antique silver work in the form of a cir- 
cular dish, having in the centre a group of two figures —a man standing 
with one foot raised on a rock and facing a seated female figure; they are in 
high relief. Round the edge of the plate are arranged eighteen masks. ‘The 
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under side of the dish is covered with scroll ornament of elegant pattern, the 
ornament, together with the figures, being plated with gold. The art is that 
of Magna Graecia and of a period probably earlier than the objects of the 
Boscoreale find. (Athen. April 3, 1597.) 


BAIAB. —Inscriptions.— A cippus has been discovered at Baiae con- 
taining the following inacriptions : 


(1) D-M.® 


mmowTroor 


' pt 
IT AR I 
| 'SCINI Ee N | 

VIXI'T ANNIS=LXXIIL-M-VITII 
CAECILIVS HERMIAS- PATRONO-B-M-F 
(Not. Scavi, 1807, p. 12.) 


PALESTRINA.—WNew Discoveries in the Necropolis.— A. Pasqui 
describes the structure and contents of two graves recently excavated in the 
necropolis of Praeneste, on the grounds of Sig. Y. Marini. Both belonged 
to the older period of inhumation, when caskets of terra-cotta, or tile- 
covered graves had not yet supplanted great sareophagi of stone. Each of 
the graves described was excavated in the virgin earth, and approached by 
a passageway from the adjacent ancient street, to facilitate the entrance of 
the heavy sarcophagi. The shape of each excavation was somewhat irregu- 
lar, showing additions made to provide for successive interments. The first 
grave contained four sarcophagi, the order of interment being determinable by 
the arrangement of the sareophagi with reference to one another and to the 
way of ingress. The earliest was of « young girl, the sarcophagus contain- 
ing a well-preserved skeleton, which quickly fell into dust, a plummet-shaped 
julla of thin gold, two rings, a bronze mirror, bits of cloth-of-gold, a few 
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sinall vases, some egg-shaped, and one good-sized dolium, and three little 
terra-cotta blocks used in weaving. Upon the sarcophagus rested three 
pieces of local limestone, probably placed there as a ritual remnant of the 
custom of erecting a cairn of stones over a grave. 

The second sarcophagus, also of peperino, contained remnants of the 
skeleton of a woman of advanced age, with remains of gold ornaments be- 
longing to her clothing, and a number of objects of female adornment, such 
as gold earrings, necklace, and ring, a ring of lead, a bronze mirror, some 
small vases, and remains of a cista of leather, metal-bound, and of utensils 
of weaving. There was also found a piece of aes rude, which, according to 
Henzen’s determinations, should fix the date of burial as early as the third 
century u.c. This sarcophagus also apparently Lad some rude stones piled 
upon it, The third sarcophagus, also surmounted by the ritual cairn, con- 
tained remains of the skeleton of a man, with fragments of on iron spear- 
head with shaft of wood, two atrigils, and a 4a/samearium with frame of 
copper. The fourth sarcophagus, evidently of a child, contained a piece of 
aes rude, remains of cistae of wood, copper-mounted, and the handle, possibly 
of a wooden water-bucket. 

In the second, and contiguous, grave were two arias ‘The first had 
been broken open in ancient times, perhaps by persons making the second 
interment, and all ornaments, and the like, carried off. The second sar- 
cophagus, also with the ritual cairn of three stones resting upon it, contained 
the entire skeleton of a woman of advanced age, which speedily fell into 
dust, when exposed to the air. With the skeleton were found remains of a 
garland of ivy-leayes, worked out in copper covered with gold, some pendants 
of like materials, some gold ornaments from a veil that shrouded the body 
from head to foot, two large alabastra, and remains of a copper-trimmed 
cista of woud. (Not. Seact, IS07, pp. 24-269.) 


ANZIO.— The Wall of the Volscian City. — Within, and near the 
entrance to, the grounds of the Villa Adele has been discovered a stretch of 
ancient wall of opus quadratum, doubtless belonging to the ring-wall of the 
Volscian city, and thus dating from the sixth or seventh century before 
Christ. The portions remaining are of local stone, in three courses, each 
two Roman feet (0.00 m.) high. (ot. Seari, 1597, p. 106.) 


ROME. — Recent Finds.—G. Gatti mentions and comments on some 
recent finds of antiquities in Rome. 

An altar, or footstool, found in opening the new Via di Monte Tarpeo is 
shortly to be illustrated and edited. Tn the same place a damaged Corinthian 
capital was found that apparently belonged to the restoration by Domitian 
of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinns. 

The clearing away of the débris from the front of the temple of Castor in 
the Forum has shown conclusively that there never was a central stairway 
leading to the cella, The two side flights of steps are all that ever existed. 

On the Palatine, between the temple of Cybele and the house of Livia 
has been discovered a well, faced with blocks of tufa and lined with cement, 
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which is doubtless the earliest construction on the Palatine thus far known. 
Certain other substructions in the same region are probably to be attributed 
to the aedes Nomult. 

A piece of a marble plinth inscribed O . OLIVARIVS - OPVS - 
SCOPAE - MINORIS is of interest. (See under GREEK SCULPTURE.) 

A second arch has recently been unearthed belonging to the ancient 
bridge over the Almo on the Via Ostiense. 

Gatti also calls attention to various minor discoveries of tombs and sepul- 
chral inscriptions, chiefly in the region between the Corso d° Italia and the 
Via Salaria and FPinciana, and to other finds noted elsewhere in this 
JOURNAL. (4. Com. Koma, 1597, pp. 51-05.) 

Early Structures on the Hastern Caelian. — Between the Church of 
S. Clemente and the Lateran piazza have been found numerous remains 
of walls in reticulatum or lateritium running at right angles to the Via di 5. 
Giovanni Laterano. (Not. Seari, 1597, p. 104.) 

Remains of a Tufa Aqueduct. — In the neighborhood of the Hospital 
of 5. Giovanni have been found blocks of tufa bored with a hole 0.59 m. in 
diameter, to serve as the channel of an aqueduct, like some found in 1586 
near S, Stefano Rotoudo; cf. Not. Scavi, 1886, p. 451. (Not. Seari, 1897, 
p- 104.) 

Altar to Local Divinity.— On the Cispian, near the church of 
S. Francesco di Paola, has been unearthed a part of an altar of Gabine 
stone, like many of those consecrated to local divinities in the seventh 
century of the city, bearing the inscription NERO CLAVDIVS DRVSVS 
GERMANIC | T. QUINCTIVS CRISPINVS COS | EX. S. Cc. 
RESTITVER. The date is therefore a.p. 9. (Not. Seari, 1897, p. 104.) 

Excavations under Palazzo Barberini. — At a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Rome, February 10, 1897, Ch. Hiilsen spoke of 
extensive remains of ancient structures under the Palazzo Barberini. Here 
were found at least two thougand nearly cylindrical terra-cotta vases, 13 to 
17 cm. in height and 4 to 5) em. in diameter. These may have been in- 
tended to hold powdered colors, as the ojficinae minii inter aedem Florae et 
Quirindi were in this neighborhood, or they may have been for use in building 
light vaults. (Adm. Afiah, 1897, pp. 85, 56.) 

Barly Wall and Cistern.— A piece of wall constructed of rectangular 
blocks of tufa has been disclosed near the Via della Polveriera, and in its 
vicinity a cistern excavated in the tufa rock, which contained a few objects 
of household use, notably a clay lamp with a hinged cover for the oil-hole. 
(.Vot. Sear, 1807, pp. Lf.) 

4 Christian Relief. — At the first milestone of the Via Flaminia, in the 
grounds of the Basilica di S. Valentino, has been found a piece of the cover of 
a marble sarcophagus with a representation in relief of a ship with sail set, 
and at the helm a man labeled PAVLVS. (Not. Scari, 1807, pp. 146-148.) 

The Ancient River-Wall.— (in the Vin Osticnse, in the fields between 
&. Paolo and the Ponticello, has been discovered a piece of the ancient river- 
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embankment, probably in the vicinity of the ancient quay called the ricus 
Alezandri, and known as the landing-place of the obelisk of Constantius 
Chlorus destined for the spine of the Circus Maximus (cf. B. Com. Roma, 
1891, pp. 217 ff.). (Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 195, 196.) 

Statue of Minerva. — In the Piazza Sciarra has been unearthed a statue 
of Minerva in Greek marble, reproducing the type of the Pallas of Velletri 
in the Louvre. Head, arms, and part of the feet are missing. In its present 
condition the statue measures 6.00 m, in height. (Not. Seaci, 1897, p. 251.) 

Cippus Terminalis of the Tiber Bank. —In the course of the regula- 
tion of the river Almo, at a point to the right of the Via Ostiensis, and 
140 m. from the bank of the Tiber, has come to light, in its original posi- 
tion, another cippus of travertine from the termination of the Tiber banks, 
by Valerius Messala and Servilius Isauricus, censors of 34 n.c., with the 
usual inscription. (Net. Seavi, 1B0T, p. 252.) 

Sepulchral Inscriptions from the Via Salaria.— [n the construction 
of new buildings on the Corso d’ Italia, near the Via Mincio, have been dis- 
closed some walls of opus reficuniatum belonging to tombs of the Salarian 
necropolis, and ten sepulchral inscriptions, none of which, however, are 
especially interesting. In the course of the same work a number of clay 
lamps of the common pattern were found, some of them with well-known 
stamps, and one square lamp, unornamented, and with the stamp AMAR - 
HAMIJIVe. At a depth of 8 m. from the surface was found a small 
sepulchral hypogaeum, excavated in the tufa, but thoroughly rifled. (Nor. 
Seari, 1807, pp. 252-2.) 


MONTECELLO. —A Country-seat.—In the locality called Grotielle 
have come to light in the course of the farm-work a considerable number of 
fragments of decorative marble work, indicating the presence there of remains 
of the villa of some wealthy Roman. The most interesting piece seems to be 
the head of a beardless man of middle age and strong features, well worked 
out in Greek marble, and belonging to the first century after Christ. Noth- 
ing has been found that would help in determining the date of the villa, or 
the name of its owner, except two bronze coins of Iulia Paula, that show the 
villa to have been inhabited as late as the beginning of the third century 
after Christ. (Not. Seavi, 1807, pp. 148-150.) 


NEPI.—The Ancient City-Wall.— Near the present Porta Romana 
has been disclosed a portion of the ancient city-wall, 9 m. long, 4m. high, 
and 2m. thick, in epus quadratum of tufa, laid “headers and stretchers.” 
(Not. Scavi, 1897, p. 195.) 


ACQUI. — Graves from an Extensive Cemetery. — Several more 
graves of Roman origin have been discovered within the area of the ceme- 
tery along the Via Aemilia Seauri, in which excavations were begun as far 
back as 1845. Among the grave furnishings the only one apparently worthy 
of especial notice was a small vase of white glass, with an inscription in re- 


lief upon its body EPUTTAPE! EYPPAINOY (=e & wapel ethpaiov). 
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Similar objects with this inscription of good omen are preserved, one in the 
museum at Leyden, another in that at Rouen, (Not, Seari, 1597, pp. 189- 
193.) 


ASCOLI-PICENO. — Bronze Sword. — A magnificent sword of 
bronze, of the type called ad enfenne, has been discovered near Rocea di 
Morro, and is deposited in the museum at Ascoli. The find is of especial 
importance from the fact that swords of this kind have previously been found 
only in cemeteries of the Villanova type, and have been held to be peculiar 
to the Alpine region. (Not. Seari, 1897, p. 135.) 


VENTIMIGLLIA.— Metrical Inscription. — A fragment of a sepulchral 
inscription in metre, discovered in the necropolis of Album Intimilium, has 
found its way into the Museo Daziano of Bordighera. It is on a marble 
slab, evidently from a columbarium or family tomb, now broken into three 
pieces, which measure, when put together, 0.26 m. in width and 0.23 m. in 
height. The upperand left parts of the inscription are missing. The letters 
are archaic in form, and not well executed. The marks of interpunction, 
where they occur, are triangular in form. The text follows below: 


VIXIT-AN-XIX 

ARVM CRIMINA FYNCTVS 
ER-ENIM-STATVIT- 
FRATER-DOLITVRVS-INAEVM (sic) 
MVNERA-DICNA-DARE 

MELIVS MONVMENTA-DEDISSET 
TI-FVNCITVR-OFFICIO 
NATI-VIVAX-SIT-IMACO 

TOVE COLANT-:SVPERI 

(Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 93, 94.) 


ROVERE DI CAORSO.— The Sulcus Primigenius of a Terramara. 
— New excavations in the terramara which, though much smaller, has a 
very similar plan to that of the famous ferramara of Fontanellato, have made 
it clear that here, as in the ferramera of Roteglin near Reggio, and in that 
of Bellanda near Mantova, a sulews primigenius was traced inside of and 
parallel to the agger. Remains have also been found of the wooden bridges 
that gave access to the femplum, and to the settlement itself, as in the case 
of the ferramera of Castellazzo, where they were first noticed. Furthermore, 
a second group of graves was found, with remains of fictile oesuaries and of 
charred human bones, and in the vicinity the remnants of o funeral pyre. 
(Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 152-154.) 


TUSCULUM. — Antiquities.— Ata meeting of the German Archaco- 
logical Institute, Rome, February 5, 1597, G. Tomassetti spoke of antiquities 
found between Frascati and the via Labicana in a vineyard. Thermae and 
other remains of an ancient villa came to light. The chief sculptures found 
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were: a statuette, broken into nine pieces, of a nude ephebus of Lysippian 
type, two other heads of ephebi, three cupids of decorative Koman style, a 
small head of Jupiter and one of Minerva, also of Roman style, a female 
head, evidently a portrait, and many fragments. <A large number of lamps, 
painted stucco objects, utensils, etc., was also found. Two lead pipes bear 
the name of the maker, Cincius Felix, and two that of L. Novius Crispinus. 
He was probably the owner of the villa and may be identical with the consul 
designatus for the second half of the year 150. (Rom. Mitth. 1897, pp. 
85-85.) 


PRASCATI.— Statue of an Apoxyomenus.— Last spring a proprietor 
at Frascati found the remains of a Roman villa. A considerable number of 
remarkable works was found there, some of which, as appeared later, were 
surreptitiously sold. An Apoxyomenus statue broken into nine pieces 
belongs to the type hinted at by Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, p. 470. The 
statue was bought by Paul Hartwig, who describes and discusses it. (Hert. 
Phil, W. January 2, p. $0.) 


CHIUSI.— New Etruscan Inscriptions. — Signor Gamurrini publishes 
a number of new Etruscan inscriptions recently acquired by the museum at 
Chiusi. They are brief sepulehral titles, with names and filiations, (Vor. 
Seart, 1807, pp. 249-251.) 


CASTIGLION DEL LAGO.— Etruscan Tombs and Inscriptions. — 
In the district called “La Badia di 5. Cristoforo,” about four kilometres 
from the Trasimene Lake, have been discovered three large rock-hewn 
chamber-tombs of Etruscan origin, dating from the third and second centu- 
ries bc. The foculi contained cinerary vases of squat pattern, or else rec- 
tangular caskets of terra-cotta, decorated in front with mythological scenes 
in relief, and with a reclining figure in funeral mantle on the lid. The 
name of the deceased was either painted on the urn, or incised in the tile 
that closed each foculus. Seventy-five such inscriptions were found, and the 
tombs will yield yet others. The reliefs on the caskets were of only two 
types. Nine of them represented a man defending himself with a plough 
againat a band of warriors (Cadmus? ), and five the fratricide of Eteocles 
and Polynices, instigated by the Furies. 

Excavations have also been carried on in an artificial fumulus in the same 
locality, called by the natives Cianefla, erected doubtless over a very ancient 
tomb. That the summit was consecrated as an augural femplum is indicated 
by the discovery upon it of arectangular sun-dlial of travertine, with a bronze 
guomon, very much like one found in Pompeu with an Oscan inscription. 
Four graves were found near the surface of the mound. Three of these had 
already been explored. ‘The fourth yielded two rings of gold, one of them 
with a carnelian engraved with the figure of a she-goat feeding, and the 
other lacking its stone, and five objects of silver,—three spoons, one plate, 
and the lip of a vase with vine decorations in relief almost vanished. In 
the same tomb were found four coins of bronze,— one of Hadrian, two of 
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Faustina the Younger, and one of Commodus. (G. F. Gamunrerst, in Not. 
Scart, 1597, pp. 101-105.) 


TORTORA. — Site of Blanda.— A recent visit to the reputed site of 
the ancient city of Blanda in the neighborhood of Piarelli has disclosed 
an acropolis, planty of broken pottery, some indications of ruined buildings, 
and remains of an ancient cireuit-wall of irregular masses of stone with 
smaller stones between them, mended at a later date with squared blocks. 
(Not. Scari, 1597, pp. 176, 177.) 


PADULA.— Remains of Consilinum.— Some remains have been dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Vascella of a Greek temple of Ionic style, as is 
shown by a capital and some drums of columns. The material is a local 
limestone, <A life-size statue in the same material of a man wearing a hima- 
tion was also discovered, that echoed the type of such statues of good era as 
the Aeschines in the museum at Naples. A neighboring hill shows remains 
of walls of blocks of limestone laid without cement, and other things in the 
neighborhood point to the existence of an ancient city (Consilinum) that 
gradually spread away from the original circuit of the arr over the plain. 
(Not. Seari, L807, pp. 173, 174.) 


CAMERINO.— Remains of Roman Town.— Professor L. Pigorini 
calls attention to the abundance of ruins of Roman structures in the parish 
of Perito that in his opinion would repay more careful investigation than has 
yet been bestowed upon them, and gives prints of a bit of sculptured door- 
jamb of the Lombard period, perhaps from a Christian church built upon 
the ruins of a pagan structure, of a piece of lead pipe inscribed GLA@\, or 
CLA@iq, and dating from the third or fourth century, and of a rectangular 
brick-stamp reading, in two lines, L, GAVIVS | STABILIO, which Profes- 
sor Gatti suggests may refer to the L. Gavius who was a native of Fermo, 
and is referred to by Cicero as P. Clodii canis (Att. VI, 3. 6). The style 
of the letters points to an early period. (Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 95-100.) 


MATERA.— Prehistoric Antiquities.—G. Patroni gives a detailed 
acconnt of his investigation of some of the numerous objects of prehistoric 
antiquity found chiefly in, and in the neighborhood of, the grotto dei Pipi- 
strefli, and consisting of stone implements and fragments of fictile ware, 
These remains ippear bo ey synchronous with those from Sicily studied by 
Orsi, and assigned by him to his so-called second period, corresponding to 
the age of bronze in Sicily. Moreover, the tombs hewed out of the rock 
at Matera resemble a number found in Sicilian territory. (Not. Scaci, 1897, 
pp. 203-212.) 


SAPONARA DI GRUMENTO.— Roman Inscription.— Among a 
number of less important inseriptions found on the site of the ancient city 
of Grumentum, has appeared in the municipal library of Saponara a frag- 
ment of the inscription published in C. I. L. X, 220, from an earlier copy 
only. It shows that Grumentum, like Arpinum, Formiae, and Fundi, had 


a 
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three aediles, and that, in 51 n.c., they were Sex. and Q. Poppaedius, 
brothers, and C. Aebutius,—thus confirming Mommsen in some points, in 
others correcting him. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 160-152.) 


FIESOLE. — Tessera.— A Tessera Gladiateria of bone, dating a.v.c. 
675 (s.c. 76), has been found at Fiesole. It is inscribed: 


(a) CHILO; (6) MVRRI; (c) SP-A-D-VI-K-MAR; (d) CN- 
COR-L-MAR. (Not. Seavi, 1897, p. 7.) 





VETULONIA. — Golden Treasure. —| necropolis of 
Vetulonia a golden treasure has been found, which ts to be ranked amongst 
the most notable discoveries made in Etruria during the last years. It 
consists of a heap of ornamental objects belonging to the art of the eighth 
century &.c., the principal amongst which are eight large fibulae, a fine neck- 
lace, two large earrings (decorated with maeanders of tiny grains of gold), 
some splendid hairpins, and other articles of jewelry. The fibulae and the 
hairpins are adorned with figures in repoussé and in filigree work, represent- 
ing processions of fantastic animals of Oriental character and style, like the 
winged animals of the Corinthian vases and those of the well-known gold 
ornaments of the Regulini-Galassi tomb in the Vatican collection and of the 
treasury of Palestrina. Together with these female ornaments a sword has 
also been found in the same grave, while the remains of the skulls and bones 
have almost entirely disappeared. It was probably a family grave, in which 
husband and wife were buried. The objects will shortly be exhibited at the 
Etruscan Museom of Florence. (Athen. June 26, 1507.) 


GOLASECCA. — Necklaces. — Chief among a number of articles, 
chiefly of personal adornment, recently acquired by the museum of Turin, 
are several necklaces of beads of bronze, coral, and amber, adorned with 
hanging ornaments of various shapes. A number of these articles are of 
a type more common in cemeteries of the castern region. (Not. Scavi, 1507, 
pp. 243-2458.) 


IMOLA.—Mosaics.— At Imola, the ancient Forum Cornelii, some 
notable mosaics have been discovered, which formed the pavements of four 
rooms of a rich Roman house. The larger amongst them belongs, very 
probably, to the tablinum, and is adorned with leaves, fruits, and scenic 
masks. (Athen. May 5, 1597.) 


ARCOLE.—Tomb of the Roman Feriod.—On January 21 an 
untouched grave of the Roman period was accidentally discovered at 
Arcole, in the province of Verona. It measured 1.50 x 1.19 m., and was 
0.60 m. deep. Tt was faced with tiles laid in cement, and the top was cov- 
ered with a slab of uative stone, supported in the centre by a brick column. 
The contents were the charred remnants of the funeral pyre, a cylindrical 
urn of native stone, with a mushroom-shaped hinged cover of the same 
material, a clay lamp with the well-known mark FORTIS, two pear-shaped 
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bottles of glass, with the necks of two others, and a glass pot with ornamen- 
tation of vertical fluting. The urn contained the usual ossuary of glass, 
with fragments of charred bones. (Not. Seavi, 1597, p. 04.) 


COLOGNA VENETA.— Early Remains.— Near Cologna Veneta, in 
North Italy, some remarkable objects of the so-called Euganean period have 
been discovered. The most noteworthy of them is a bronze fibula, adorned 
by three figures of monkeys on its bow, and a fine bronze belt, with decora- 
tions in the Mycenaean style. (then. March 6, 1897.) 


SARDINIA. —Inscription to Domitian at Cagliari.— In some stones 
need in recent times to mend a small sewer have been discovered consid- 
erable portions of an inscription of the year 83 a.p. in honor of Domitian 
(whose name is imperfectly erased), to commemorate the paving of the streets 
and squares and construction of sewers for the municipinm Corelitanum by 
Sex. Laecanius Labeo, who is regarded as being procurater Auquati praefectus 
prouinciae Sardiniae. It is pointed out by D. Vaglieri that this inscription 
indicates, what Mommsen and others have hitherto doubted (on the ground 
that the latter part of C. J. £. X. 8023, 8024, is a later addition), that 
Sardinia, which was handed over by Nero to the senate in 67 a.p. In return 
for Achaia, did become again an imperial province under Vespasian. It re- 
mained an imperial provinee, then, as late as 33 a.p., but was passed over 
to the senate once more, at the latest under M. Aurelius, reverting finally 
to the imperial list under Commodus or Septimius Severus. (.Vot. Scavi, 
1897, pp. 279-252.) 


PORTUGAL 


FARO.—Latin Inscription. — Mgr. Botto, Superior of the Episcopal 
Seminary of Faro (Portugal), has communicated to M. Ravaisson an inserip- 
tion found in Faro, the ancient Ossonoba, in 1894, now in the museum at 
that place. It reads: 


Imp(eraferi) Caes(ari) L. Domitio Aureliano Pio Felici Aug(uste) planti- 
cit) m(azimo) t(ribunicia) plotestate) p(atri) platriae) [I e(onja(ult) pro- 
e(onsuli) r(ées) p(ublica) Ossonob(ensis) ex decreto ordin(is), d(erotus) 
n(umini) m{ajestetique) ejus; d(ecrete) d(ecurionum). 


There are two irregularities noticeable here. Aurelian received his Cos. 


TI with trifunicia potestate V; and the inversion J/ cos. isremarkable. (C. A. 
Acad. Inse. 1897, p. 172.) 


SPAIN 


SEVILLE.— Roman Villa.— On the road from Seville to Italien, now 
Santiponce, ts the property of Jost Rodriguez. Here «a Roman villa has been 
unearthed, in which are many mosaics. The most important represents in 
its central medallion a woman seated on a bull, resembling Galatea on a sen- 
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monster, ‘This medallion is inscribed in a square, in the interior angles of 
which is the head of Christ accompanied by two dolphins. Another mosaic 
has a little genius whose wings only are still visible. At the same place 
have been found a statue of the warlike Minerva, busts of two women and 
a bald-headed man, and many lesser antiquities which the proprietor sells to 
all who will buy. (G. Vernet, B. Soc: Ant. Fr, 1597, pp- 138, 139.) 


FRANCE 


CHAGNON. — Inscription. — Dr. Guilland, professor in the medical 
faculty of the University of Bordeaux, has recently had a Gallo-Roman 
tomb excavated near Chagnon in Saintonge. The most interesting of the 
objects discovered is a leaden diptyeh containing two inscriptions in cursive 
characters, apparently of the second century after Christ. The inscriptions 
are a charm or curse (devotio), addressed to Pluto and Proserpine for the 
purpose of making the opponents of the writer dumb and unable to defeat 
him in a lawsuit. The incantation appears to have been pronounced or 
written over the person of a little dog taken from its mother, and the help- 
lessness of the puppy is to be transferred to the persons against whom the 
curse is directed. The inscriptions read as follows: 


First Tablet: 


Denuritio personis infra scriptis Lentino et Tasgillo. Uti Adzint tn ad 
(juforio) Pluto Nixi et Proserpina Alezinizi. Quomod® hie catellus nemi(ni) 
nocuit sic um quem le(quer)? sie odi(e)? nec illi kane litem vincere poszint. 
Quomodo nec mater huius catelli (ewm) defendere potuit, sic nec adrocali ¢orum 
e[o]sdefendere non possint; sic ilos [in ]imicos. 

Atracatetracati qallara precata egdarata hehes celata mentia ablata. 


Second Tablet : 


Aversos ab hac lite esse quomodi hie Cafellua aversus est nec surpere potest, sie 
nec ili sie traspecti ain(t) quomodi ille, Quomedi in hoe moninent(o)? animalia 
ommutuerun[f] nec surgere possun(t] sie nec ili nut? Atracatetracti gallara 
precata eqdarata heres celate mentis abate. 

(C. Junitiax, in C. R. Acad. Jnse. 1597, p- 177.) 


BERTHOUVILLE.— Extensive Remains.— At Berthouville (Eure) 
Rey. G. de la Croix has discovered a large peribolus and remains of two 
temples. These were destroyed apparently in the second half of the third 
century of our era and smaller ones built. Two ancient wells and remains 
of a theatre were found. (C.K. Acad. Insc. 1807, pp. 1-245.) 


BRUNETTE DE CHERAC.—Gallo-Roman Remains.— M. Foucaud, 
proprietor of the property called La Brunette in the township of Chérac, has 


found, besides the substructure of a house, several Roman coins dating from 
the early empire, aud a bronze statuette of Mercury ; he holds in his right 
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hand a purse made of an animal's skin, The type is Roman, but the work- 
manship is provineial. (G. Musser in Ami, d. Mon, 1507, p. 145.) 





E.—Sculptures Representing the Gigantomachy. — The 
new Sahaes of Yzeure replaces a church of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, which in turn was founded upon the site of a church of the 
fifth century, constructed by the Bishop of Tours, Eustoche. In excavating 
for the foundation of the new church M. Sabouraut brought to light ten 
blocks of sculptured stone which were transported into the church garden. 
The eminent archaeologist, P. Lacroix, being informed of it, secured the re- 
moval of eighty-five more of these blocks. They seem to have belonged 
to three ancient edifices; an octagonal temple with a central altar, and two 
altars in the form of a parallelogram. These monuments are adorned with 
decorative bas-relieis, and also with well-modelled figures in high relief. The 
subject represented is the Gigantomachy, the principal group being that of 
Minerva in contest with two serpent-footed giants, one of whom may be 
Enceladus. The inseription covers three blocks, and reads as follows: 
Numiniius auqustorum et deae Minervae M. Petront... Milli fil. aras et 
deden cum suis ornamentis quam pater pie dedieacerat. D.SoPLC. In style 
the sculptures recall the gigantomachy of Pergamon. They have been 
constituted national monuments, and the excavations will be continued. 
(Ht. Art Chrei. 1807, p. 207.) 


’ GERMANY 


GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Annual Report 
for 1896. — ‘The annual report of the work of the Imperial German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, presented at the full meeting of the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, May 15, 1597, gives notices of changes in membership, of the 
progress made on the various publications supported wholly or in part by 
the Institute, and of the work of the branches in Rome and at Athens. 
The special work of the year at Athens was the excavation of the west 
slope of the Acropolis by Dr. Dorpfeld, and the study of the vase-fragments 
from the Acropolis by Dr. Wolters; at Rome, the completion of the study 
and publication of the reliefs of the Column of Marcus Aurelius, (Arecé. 
Anz. 1897, pp. 57-81.) 


EDUARD GERHARD SCHOLARSHIP. — In the report of the 
meeting of the Kgl. Akad. der Wissenschaften at Berlin, February 4, 
1807, it is aunounced that the Eduard Gerhard Scholarship for Classical 
Archaeology in the year 1896, as in the two preceding years, was not 
nssigned. It will therefore be assigned, with four years’ income, at the 
Leibnitz meeting of the present year. (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 30.) 

The Spring Course in Archaeology for Gymnasium Teachers. — 


Courses were given at Easter in Berlin, Munich, and Dresden, at Whitsun- 
tide in Bonn and Trier. 
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At Berlin, the lectures were by Briickner on Schliemann’s discoveries, by 
Erman on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, by Trendelenburg on Olym- 
pia, by Winter on Attie art, by Richter on ancient Rome, by von Sallet on 
ancient coins, by Conze on Hellenistic-Roman art, especially the reliefs on 
the column of Marcus Aurelius at Rome. 

At Munich, Furtwingler gave a comprehensive survey of the development 
of Greek art, using the collections of the cast-museum and the Glyptothek 
and the vase-collection, and spoke on the development of the Greek types of 
divinities, on the chief periods of the so-called prehistoric tivilization in Eu- 
rope, and on the Greek theatre. Von Reber spoke on Homeric and Italian 
architecture, and von Christ explained the ancient inscriptions in the Anti- 
quarium. 

At Dresden, Treu lectured on the use of works of art in gymnasium in- 
struction, on the oldest Greek art and Olympia, and on Greek art in the fifth 
century. Studniczka spoke on Greek art in the fourth century, and Schreiber 
on the art of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

In Bonn, Wiedemann conducted the elass through the Egyptian section 
of the Academic Art Museum, Nissen explained the Roman monuments in 
the Provincial Museum, Loescheke explained the remains of pre-Roman 
civilization and the Greek originals, and lectured on the historical develop- 
ment of the principles of form in Greek sculpture, on the civilization of the 
Greek heroic period and the resources of archaeology in explanation of the 
Homeric poems, on the Acropolis at Athens, on the belief in immortality, 
the worship of the dead, and sepulchral sculpture among the Greeks. An 
excursion was made to Oberbieber, to see the work of the Imperial Bound- 
ary Commission. 

At Treves Hettner and Lehner conducted the class through the ruins and 
,explained the museum, and Hettner lectured on the work of the Boundary 
Commission. An excursion was made to Nennig and Ygel. (Arch. Anz. 
15097, pp. 86, 57.) 


C<REUTWEIHER. —Pile-foundation of the Rhaetian Limes. — Ex- 
eavations on the line of the ‘‘Teufelsmauer’ have disclosed an interesting 
and finely preserved band of closely planted piles on which the limes-wall 
was carried across a swampy valley. (Limeshlatt, 1897, coll. 506-600.) 


FRANEFURT A. M.— Roman Roads in the Nidderthal. — The in- 
vestigations of 1896 have resulted in the very satisfactory tracing of the 
course of the Roman roads in and about the Nidderthal, and here and there 
in the discovery of considerable stretches of the paving in good condition. 
( Limeshlatt, coll. 601-611.) 

MAYENCE.— New Pottery Stamps.— On the inseribed bits of brick 
and pottery deposited in the museum at Mayence during the latter half of 
1896 are found some previously unknown stamps. These are B7SVS EC 
(on a flat plate; stamp previously unknown in this form); 5 lel 


(=FLOSMP; on a yellowish-white cup); PROCLIIN’S E (for £?}— 
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Proclienus appears here for the first time on stamps, though Proclinus and 
Proclianus are both known); SIWTIAA F (or SINTIAA F); 2,9 
(=TROXSO; name as well as stamp unknown before); C - IV.- HILAR 
(on the handle of an amphora). (Ad. Wa. 2. Ges. K. 1597, coll. 40-45.) 

Fibula-stamp.— A. Riese points out that the stamp on the jijula in the 
museum at Maing (No. 2044) read by Klein, Brambach (C.J. RA. 1821), 
and Becker as VASDAVII, is simply to be turned upside down, and read 
WIAVCISSA, (ie. after three, perhaps meaningless, strokes, AVCISSA). 
This same Gallic name has been noticed upon fbulae at Treves (No. 5509), 
St. Germain, and Naples (Bull. Epigr. 1832, 120; 1883, 278: C.J. DL. X. 
8072, 22), and probably upon one from Marzabotto (Gozzadini, Un’ antica 
necropoli, pl. 17, fig. 17).— The fibula No. 2045 in the Maing museum bears 
the stamp VRSINV(s). (A4. We. 2. Ges, K. 1897, coll. 196, 137.) 


TREVES.— Roman Inscriptions on Bronzes.— At Tréves has recently 
been discovered a bronze plate, about 6 cm. long, with ears and nail-holes, 
inscribed APOLLINI| LIBENTIO!V.5S-L-M. Libentio is evidently 
the name of the dedicator. In the same locality was found a disk of bronze, 
slightly concave, about 2 cm. in diameter, with three holes in the edge for 


suspension, and on the concave surface engraved | BAW TALS}. With 
this tiny pan, a5 of a druggist’s balance, may be compared two others of 
similar character found in the Swiss Baden along with some surgical instru- 
ments in 1595, and published by J. Meierli in the Anserger fiir schoeizer 
Alfertumskunde for 1805, pp. 461 £, who rightly supposes them to be used by 
physicians to weigh powders. But he reads the inscriptions upon them as 
Manna 5S. and Manna [., interpreting them (after Pliny) to mean a half and 
a whole powder. Buta similar pan from Bregenz ((C. J. £. II1., 6017.8) is 
inseribel BANNA F (= feet), which must be also the reading of the pan 
of Trier. (Ab. We. 2. Ges. K. 1807, coll. 65-67.) 


WIESBADEN.— Destruction of the Settlement in 69 A.D. — fe- 
cently discovered Roman remains, marked by charred and blackened rem- 
nants of buildings, over which at some later time another Roman settle 
ment was built, point to the destruction of Aguae Mattiarorum in the 
outbreak of Usipii, Chatti, and Mattinci in 65 a.m. (A. Wa. 2. Ges. K. 
1897, coll. 12-15.) 


COLOGNE. — Roman Seulptures. — Two Pleces of Roman sculpture it 
sandstone have recently been discovered near the Severinsthor. The first 
is & group representing Heracles in the act of throttling the Nemean lion, 
and is, in its present condition, 62 cm. broad and 70 em. high. The head of 
the hero is lacking. The general style of treatment resembles that of the 
same subject on many sarcophagi, and is vigorously worked out. The 
second piece represents an enthroned goddess, in full, girdled, drapery, but, 
unfortunately, also headless. In her lap she holds a small, four-footed ani- 
mal of undeterminable type, hit no other attributes are discernible. The 
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statue is 47 cm. high. Similar figures of small size in terracotta have been 
found about the Rhine in considerable numbers, but only two in stone have 
been previously known,— one at Cologne, the other at Tréves. All alike 
are doubtless types of Cybele, as Léschcke has already pointed out. (Ab. 
Wa. Z. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 115-115.) 


EAPERSBURG — ELOSTER ARNSBURG In HESSE. — Re- 
mains of the Limes of Domitian. — Investigations in connection with the 
work of the Limes-commission have indicated the presence in this stretch of 
the limes of a line of earthworks, wooden towers, block-houses, and palisades 
that probably belonged to an earlier period than the most of the limes, and 
may perhaps be ascribed to Domitian (Front. Strat. T, 4. 16) at the time of 
the war with the Chatti (Mommsen, Rim. Geseh. V, p. 125). (Limeshlatt, 
coll. G17-048.) 






WHISSENBURG A. 5S. IN Bb fELFRANEEN.— A Roman 
Castellum.— Excavations undertaken in the ‘Kesselfeld,” or, a3 1 was 
earlier called ‘Weisse Biirg,’ two hundred paces behind the railway-station 
of Weissenburg, and 5 km. south of the fimes, have resulted in the uncover- 
ing of well-marked remains of a castellum of substantial character, and of a 
large number of minor articles in clay and metal, including a striking frag- 
ment of a closed helmet of bronze, many fibulae, rings, spear-heads, keys, 
ete., and more than one hundred bronze and silver coms irom the years 104) 
$42 a.p. A brick stamp reads Alo Auriana, and from the same place came 
the military diploma of the cavalryman, Magetissa, of the Ala prima HMispan- 
orum Auriana, dated June 20, 107, and found in 1887 during the building of 
the railway. (Limeshatt, coll. 614-616.) 


BENDORP. — Station on the Limes. — Recent excavations by author- 
ity of the Limes commission have shown the existence at this point of 
three successive fortifications, defended by earth-wall and moat, that served 
to guard the exit of the Saynbachthal, and, more important yet, a crossing 
of the Rhine. ‘The later of these stations was garrisoned by the cohors J 
Thracum, as is shown by brick stamps. Before 133 a.p. these troops are 
known to have been transferred permanently to Upper Pannonia, perhaps in 
connection with the reorganization of frontier defence effected by Hadrian 
at about the middle of his reign. The station at Bendorf was apparently 
abandoned at that time. (LimeaMatt, 1507, coll. 570-580.) 


THE WEST-GERMAN COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES. — 
Metz. — Remains of a Mithraeum, found at Saarburg in the summer of 
1895, show a rectangular enclosure, facing N.E., with the back built into 
the hill. In the inner chamber, at the spot where the cult-statue and dedi- 
catory inscription had stood, a skeleton, with hands bound behind the back, 
lay among their broken remains, evidently put there to desecrate the place 
at the time the worship was given up. The latest coins among the finds 
date from about 395, the year in which Hieronymus says the Mithraes were 
destroyed. The principal relief has the usual figure of the bull-slayer in 


et’ ae 
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very high relief, the head turned toward the raven flying at the top of the 
grotto. A dog licks the blood flowing from the wounded bull, and a seor- 
pion nips him. The Dadophori stand on either side, one with torch reversed 
and holding an olive-twig toward the bull's nostrils. The Elements are 
represented beneath by a lion (fire), an urn (water), a serpent (earth), and 
by busts of the four winds, in the corners. At the upper edge of the grotto, 
to left and right, are the rising four-horse chariot of the sun and the de- 
parting two-horse chariot of the moon. The main representation is framed 
in a band of reliefs, the long one above having in the middle an assemblage 
of the gods, while those at the sides and the ends of the upper relief have 
Mithraic scenes. A colossal bust of the Suu-god, originally wearing a 
métal nimbus, crowned the whole, and the inscription below is: Jn A. @. d. 
deo invicto Marceleus Marianus d. », port. Among other pieces of sculp- 
ture are reliefs of the Dadophori, perhaps originally standing at the sides of 
the main representation, various parts of statues, a stone vase, altars and ped- 
eatals without inscriptions, and a fire-basin of trachyte. <A fine urn of dark 
gray clay, with linear decoration, contains ashes and birds’ bones. A terra- 
cotta lamp bears in relief a bull's head and the letters Soli [I (nvieto) 
Af(ithrae)]. 

Outside the Mith racum, at 30 m. distance, there were found, among other 
objects, two important altars. One has in relief, on the front, two divini- 
ties, named in the inscription Sucellus and Nantosuelta. The god, clothed 
in tunic, mantle, and boots, carries a hammer-headed staff, and the goddess, 
who is winged, a staff with temple-shaped head. She appears alone on the 
other altar, without wings, but carrying in one hand the same temple- 
topped sceptre, and in the other an object like a hut with a raven perched 
on the top. Both altars bear traces of painting. 

Excavations at Tarquinpol, the ancient Decempagi, have produced sculp- 
tured pieces of large monuments, a woman's gravestone with inscription 
D, M. | Solidi(aye | AMinut(a)e, a relief vase with Hercules and Cacus, a 
buckle inlaid with silver, coins, both Celtic and Roman, from Augustus to 
Valentinian I and Valens. Near Metz was found a Roman grave consisting 
of a block of limestone with two cylindrical cavities in the top, closed by 
square covers, one containing human ashes, the other a cup and small glass 
flask. At Alberschweiler the capital of a pillar was found, with a female 
face in the middle and giants at the corners. 

Menzen.— Near the place where a mosaic pavement with Medusa head 
(now in the Stuttgart museum) was found, remains of Roman heating. 
pipes and a pavement of sifted gravel have come to light. 

Rottenburg. — In a garden, on the site of the Roman city, a stone 
burial urn, with cover, was found within a circular enclosure of masonry to 
which a broad gravel walk led. 

Uberlingen.— Articles of stone, pottery, ete., from the pile-dwelling 
period, and a bronze sword hilt of the Hallstatt period have been acquired. 

Carlsruhe.— Settlements of the late stone age, burial-mounds of the 
Hallstatt period, and Frankish graves have been examined. A milestone 
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of Gordianus has the inseription: Imp. Coes. M. Ant. | Gordiano Pio. Fe. | 
Aug. Pont. tri. p. p. p. | cox. proces, rest | orbis. a, Ag. | LST. 

Manubeim.— In the cemetery on the Atxelberg, near [lvesheim, were 
found pre-Roman ash-graves with pottery of the late bronze age, pre-Roman 
burial graves with bronze ornaments of the La Téne period, and Roman 
ash-graves, some of which contained remains of wooden coffins with iron 
nails. Among the ordinary offerings was a plate stamped VITIMIK iil. 
From Hockenheim came tiles with the stamp of the fourteenth legion, 

Darmstadt. — In a settlement of the stone age, articles of flint, other 
stone, and of pottery were found. In Dieburg, a straight row of rectangu- 
lar limestone blocks, 50 m. long, was found, evidently Roman, but its pur- 
pose is not known. Among the sculptures acquired is a fragment of a relief 
with the gods of the week and animal figures, and anothet with Diana and 
the hind. On pieces of relief-ware are the stamps Jucundus, Azanticus, and, 
four times repeated, Folli. 

Frankfort.—I[n removing an old fountain in order to erect the Stoltze 
monument, Roman walls were found with heating apparatus, tiles of the 
fourteenth and twenty-second legions, and a gravel walk under which were 
fragments of older wall plastering, showing two periods of Roman building. 
South of the market-place were found Merovingian graves containing objects 
of iron, bronze, clay, and glass. The most important acquisition is a fine 
Koman mosaic pavement, from Miinster, near Bingen, representing Apollo 
on his sun-chariot, with four steeds springing toward the front. On some 
drinking-cups are inscriptions, diligo fe and amo te. From the Frankish 
graves near Sindlingen comes a shield-boss, with four-cornered projec- 
tion of silver-gilt, resting on four long leaves; also the bronze rim of a 
wooden pail, 

Wiesbaden. — Among the acquisitions are thin plates of bronze from a 
pre-Roman coat-of-mail; fragments of pottery with stamps Joenalis and 
Broodu; gold earrings with stones and filigree; a gold pin with red and 
white cameo; a gold bracelet found in the Rhine; a bronze case with surgi- 
cal instruments, also from the Rhine. 

Spires.— Among some Gallic ornaments of bronze is a rede little figure 
of a helmeted man who held a lance, now gone, in both hands. From 
Hambach come bronze statuettes of Mercury and Fortuna, terra-cotta 
figures of Fortuna and Epona, a two-handled glass goblet with blue dots. 
Of the Franco-Allemannic period is a large silver brooch set with garnets 
and strips of gilt, and a Merovingian gold triens from Orleans, obp, cross 
between two stones, underneath, a small disk; legend, Bertulfus; ree. male 
head with legend Aurifianis. 

Worms. — A neolithic burial ground and two cemeteries of the La Téne 
period have been examined; also a Roman cemetery in the city, with graves 
both for ashes and for unburnt bodies, some of the latter in stone coffins, 
some in wooden coffins, and some in earth merely. From various sources 
come two enamelled brooches, two ash-urns made from pieces of columns, 
bit of pottery stamped Perrus. Of Frankish work are a broadsword in 
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stamped leather sheath, and fine goldsmith'’s work from a woman's grave 
near Bingen, 

Mayence.— From the Roman graves in the Gartenfeld comes a lamp of 
pale yellow clay with picture of a Maenad in rapid motion. In digging for 
foundations in the Emmeransgasse, a Roman street was found, and by it, 
mixed with earth and rotten wood, the refuse from a shoemaker’s shop, — 
bits of leather, soles, straps, six complete sandals, a caliga with thick nailed 
aole, two lighter caliqae, part of a shoe of finely dressed leather with cap, ete. 
In the Miinstergasse, among other objects, were an inkstand of pottery and 
a lantern with griffina’ claws for feet. From Frankish cemeteries come all 
sorts of weapons, ornaments, and vessels of glass, pottery, and wood covered 
with iron or bronze. Part of a grave monument found at Kastel is in the 
form of a house with a door in one gable-end and mythological reliefs on 
the other three sides, From Mayence, also, are many pieces of a bronze 
statue, over lifesize. From the refuse of a pottery at Bingen are statuettes 
of Fortuna, a seated Minerva, ete. Among the articles from the migration 
period is a brooch of cast bronze, imitating a Roman coin, with legend 
Adrianus Imperatur. 

Birkenfeld.— Remains of Roman monuments were built into the church 
at Idar, also at Birkenfeld, Among them is a “sechsgétterstein ” with shal- 
low niches, in which Vulean, Venus, Mars (?), Victory, and Apollo are 
recognizable, while a sixth figure is destroyed. 

Saarbriicken.— An Epona relief of gray sandstone represents the god- 
dess in front view, seated on a high-backed bench, and holding a platter (7) 
in her lap. In front of the seat appear on either side of the figure the fore 
and hind parts of a bridled mule. A Roman ring of gilded bronze has a 
Victory engraved on a sapphire, which is itself set in basalt. 

Tréves.— Of the Roman city wall, two round towers, about 500 m. apart, 
have been discovered on the west side, along the Mosel. On the east side, 
the wall has been traced across the brook-bed which lies south of the amphi- 
theatre, and an unusually well-preserved piece of the wall, with fine red 
mortar, was found here. A wide double moat had been carried through 
the clay stratum down into the underlying slate rock. In the moats lay 
capstones from the parapet of the wall. In digging at the Porta Nigra, 
seven Roman graves were found, one of which had been destroved at the 
building of the gate, as parts of the urn and the bones were imbedded in 
the mortar of the foundation. As a coin of the elder Faustina, who died 
a.D. 141, was found in one of the graves, the gate cannot be earlier than the 
middle of the second century. Within the city, a great mass of Roman 
buildings was found, with huge cellara, dwelling and work rooms, and 
baths with a rectangular basin lined with marble slabs. 

From Differten comes a sandstone relief of Mereury in Gallic costume, 
with herald’s staff and purse, an illustration of Caesar's remark that Mer- 
eury was especially honored by the Gauls. Most important is a Gallo- 
Roman votive monument dedicated to Mereury by the Mediomatrican 
Indus. On the front, on either side of an open box, stand Mereury, with 
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winged shoes and Gallic collar, and his Gallic mate Rosmerta. On the 
right side, next to Mercury, is the Gallic god Esus felling a tree, above 
which appear a bull’s head and thred large birds, symbols of the god 
Tarvyos ‘Trigaranus, as seen on an altar at Paris. The monument ts evi- 
dence of the identity of Esus and Mereury. In digging behind the museum, 
a mosaic floor was found, probably belonging to the same building as the 
mosaic of the muses by Monnus, and sufliciently like that in style and 
execution to be from the same hand. It has, in four octagons, the figures of 
victorious charioteers on their cars, and in the ceutral square o bust of 
Victory. Among small objects are a drum-shaped urn of lead with striped 
decoration, and a number of gold and bronze coins strack at Trier. 

Bonn. — At Blankenheim are the remains of a Roman villa. The rooms 
of the main building, all with cement floor, are grouped around an atrium 
(12:9.60 m.) with impluvium. A long room in one corner has mien 
remains, and from it heating pipes lead northeast to two other chambers. 
Underneath are the foundations of an older building. In the west wing is 
the bathing establishment, consisting of anteroom with privies, the apody- 
terium, the semicircular basin, reached by three steps, the vaporium with 
heating pipes for warm and hot baths, and the boiler-room with vaulted 
furnace, 

Further work at the Roman camp at Neuss has disclosed more of the 
wall, the end of a colonnaded court already discovered, the Provincial road 
running through the camp, three rows of store-rooms facing on it, and 
various other buildings, barracks, etc., separated by streets and alleys. Sur- 
gical instruments were found, and part of a bronze helmet with repoussé 
relief of a lion surrounded by thunderbolts. At Weyer were found a farm 
establishment and near it an iron foundry. Smaller acquisitions are statu- 
ettes, lamps, vases of glass and of pottery, jewelry, the cover and bottom 
of a box ornamented with a dog, Amores, etc., in amber; glass wens 
decorated with threads of glass or with engraving. 

Cologne. — Two rooms full of casts from Greek work of the fourth cen- 
tury have been finished to represent the originals, whether in bronze, or 
painted, or tinted merely. Among the new articles is a set of checkers, of 
bone, including twenty-four hemispherical pieces, half of them colored red, 
four dice with the cylindrical dice-boxes, and a wooden box, rotted to pieces, 
with handles and lock of bronze. (H. Lenxenr, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 8-19, 
6 cuts.) : 


ENGLAND 


WROZXETHER. —Uriconium.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (Eng.), Mr. G. E. Fox read a second and concluding part of 
his paper on Uriconium, the Roman city at Wroxeter, near Shrewslury. 
Referring to the fjrat part of the paper, read last November, he mentioned 
that the general aspect of the site had been treated of, and that the line of 
the city walls had been traced, and the various discoveries described which 
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had been made within the walls from the beginning of the last century to 
the middle of the present one. He then proceeded to explain in detail the 
remains of the buildings found in the excavations made from the year 1959 
to 1861, and again in 1867, during which years the principal buildings of the 
Roman city were uncovered. These formed a group in the centre of the 
site, and comprised the basilica and the baths, with various adjuncts, Mr. 
Fox urged the desirability of further excavations on the site, which might 
be expected to yield even better results for archaeology than those achieved 
in the excavations at Silchester, though these had been considerable. Plans 
and photographs of the remains, and drawings of architectural details irom 
Wroxeter, were exhibited in illustration of the paper, together with the 
examples of tesserae from the floor of the basilica to show the materials 
used in the mosaics of Uriconium. (Athen. February 15, 1597.) 


LONDON. — Roman Inscribed Prow. — Messrs. Charles H. Read 
and F. Haverfield presented to the Society of Antiquaries, on February 
95, 1807, brief communications concerning a Roman inscribed bronze 
prow found in London. This object has been in the British Museum 
since 1856, and has been previously published, but on account of its Ooxi- 
dized condition it had not been observed that on one side of the prow 
were traces of an inscription. This inseription is written from right to left 
and reads AMMILLA AUG. FELIX. The word Ammilla is no doubt the 
Greek word for a ship race, though it does not actually occur among the 
known names of Roman ships. Augusta occurs as an epithet to the names 
of some of the ships in the Imperial fleets (see, for example, Eph. E pig. 
VILL, No. 734). Feliz probably refers to some success achieved by the ship 
in war or in racing. The ship may have belonged to the Classis Britannica 
which guarded the channel; but bronze objects such as this were probably 
not manufactured in Britain, and it is more likely that the object was im- 
ported and that the ship belonged to one of the Imperial fleets in the Medi- 
terranean. [t would seem to be a fragment of a domestic columna rostrata of 
some skilful Roman commander, whose hard fate brought him to Britain. 
(Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, pp. d06-J05. ) 


SIDCUP. — Dionysus.— Ai a meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
(Eng.), March 3, 1807, Mr, H. Wilson exhibited a small bronze image lately 
found at Sideup, Kent. Mr. Ely identified the figure as probably Dionysus 
wearing a nebris or fawn's skin. (Athen. March 14, 1807.) : : 


SILURNUM.— Roman Inscriptions.— At a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, May 6, Mr. Blair reported the discovery, on April 28, at the 
Roman station of Silurnum at Chester, of an inscription recording the con- 
yeyance of water into the camp by the troops garrisoning the place. The 
inscription, which is quite perfect, reads: AQVA ADDVCTA | ALAE Il. 
ASTVR | SVB. VLP. MARCELLO | LEG. AVG. PRPR. Professor 
Hiibuer thinks it is of the time of Marcus Aurelius, (Athen. May 15, 1897.) 
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MERSEA ISLAND.— A Roman Building. — A grant has been made 
by the Essex Archaeological Society for excavating the remarkable Roman 
building recently discovered on Mersea Island, south of Colchester. Cireu- 
lar in shape and about 70 feet in diameter, this structure is apparently unique 
in character. West Mersea Church is believed to stand on the site of a Roman 
villa, and there seem to have been others about the mouth of the Colne. 
(Athen. April 3, 1507.) 


OXFORD.—Gift to the Ashmolean Museum.— A correspondent 
writes: “It is Dr. Drury Fortunum’s intention to present to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, as a memorial of the Jubilee, his entire collection of fin- 
ger rings, consisting of some eight hundred and twenty-five specimens, illus- 
trative of that form of personal adornment from early Egyptian and through 
intervening times to the accession of Queen Victoria. This collection, to- 
gether with that of his early Christian and other engraved gems and jewels, 
will shortly be conveyed to Oxford and arranged in specially made cases for 
their exhibition in the Ashmolean Museum.” (Athen. June 26, 1897.) 

Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum.—In P. Gardner's Report 
of the Keeper to the Visitors for 1396, are the following items: 

Egyptian section. From W. M. Flinders Petrie, proto-Egyptian (Libyan) 
antiquities from Coptos and Nagada, among them two colossal figures of 
the god Min of Coptos, inseribed with the oldest known hieroglyphs. 
Among fragments of sculpture from the excavations of the Egyptian 
Research Account, a stele with representation of the Semitic goddess 
Annitis. 

Prehistoric section. Cyprian cylinders, partly from Mycenaean graves in 
Cyprus, from Ohnefalsch-Richter. From Crete, the oldest inscribed monu- 
ment as yet found outside of Egypt and Chaldaea, part of a sacrificial table, of 
the form of those of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty but of local material and 
engraved with linear characters of Cretan type; found beneath a Mycenaean 
stratum in the Dictaean grotto of Zeus. Also other specimens of the oldest 
Cretan manufacture, seals and rings, showing Egyptian influence, and a 
number of examples of the oldest written signs. 

Section of classical antiquities, Among numerous vases, a proto-Corin- 
thian aryballus from Thebes “with a unique subject consisting of an archaic 
Athena and other figures,” two large cylixes with the love-name Memnon 
(one of them showing both black-figured and red-figured technique), a slen- 
der lecythus from Gela, with Apollo and Artemis (names given), and two 
red-figured stamni of fine style (banquet and Amazon battle with the names 
Thesens, Rhoecus, Melusa); red-figured crater from Camarina, somewhat 
later, scene about a wounded warrior; from the Branteghem collection a 
fine red-figured eylix (Theseus and Minotaur) and the lecythus inscribed: 
TAovxow colds Acaypov. 

Further, a bronze statuette (female figure in attitude of Cnidian Aphro- 
dite, “not later than the ninth century n.c.," iron sword, weapons, etc. 
from « Dipylon grave, a bronze statuette (Hippodamia with the apple, Pelo- 
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ponnesian style, middle of fifth century), and a bronze helmet of Italian 
manufacture. (Arch. Anz. 1507, p. 74.) 


MERTENS-SCHAFFHAUSEN VASE. — Notice is given that the 
inscribed vase formerly in the Mertens-Schaffhausen collection, an old draw- 
ing of which is in the supplement to the Mon. Ined. XXXI, 1, has now 
come into the possession of the British Museum, with the Nolan legacy of 
Sir William Temple. (Arch. Anz. 1597, p. 30.) 


SILCHESTER. — Excavations of 1896.— The exhibition of the re- 
sults of the excavations at Silchester during the year 1696, which has 
been on view during the present week at Burlington House, is in many 
ways just as interesting and instructive as its predecessors. The work is 
probably being done after a far more effective manner than if any eudeavor 
had been made to accomplish it in two or three years. Last year was the 
seventh successive season during which these patient operations have been 
in progress, under the superintendence of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The area selected for excavation in 1596 was on the west side of the city, 
immediately to the south of the portion examined in 1805. It contained 
two squares or insulae, which are numbered 15 and 16 on the plan, and 
cover about 34 acres. 

Insula 15 was bounded by streets on the north, east, and south, and on 
the west by the city wall. In common with five of the adjacent insulae, 
examined in 1594 and 1895, it appears to have been given up to the dyeing 
industry, which was obviously one of the most important trades of Sil- 
chester. It contained four blocks of buildings in addition to two separate 
houses, as well as the remains of various hearths and furnaces. <A large 
extent of this insula was free from remains of buildings or pits, and it ta 
conjectured, with much probability, that this open area was used as a bleach- 
ing ground. ‘Two wells were opened, one with a wooden framing at the 
bottom and lined with flints. ‘The other well, which had also a lining of 
flint, terminated in a large tub, This tub, after considerable trouble, was 
brought to the surface, and has been again pieced together. The upper 
ends of the staves have perished through decay, but it now stands 4 feet 
high, with a diameter of 34 feet. The staves are twenty-six in number and 
were banded together with wooden hoops; in several places they are lightly 
branded with the letters HERM, the meaning of which has so far eluded 
any satisfactory explanation. The tub rested on a massive frome of four 
pieces of oak, which were also brought tothe surface. The use of a circular 
wooden frame, generally termed a “ well-curb,” in sinking wells, is still com- 
mon in many parts of the country where the soil or strata are loose, the 
object being to prevent the falling in of the sides, A similar plan, thongh 
on a larger scale, is frequently used in sinking colliery shafts, the curb in 
this case being of iron. The well-sinkers of Silchester seem to have been 
content to leave the tub (an ordinary one, not specially made for the pur- 
pose) at the bottom when they had reached the water, their confidence in 
the lasting powers of wood when constantly saturated having been abun- 
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a flattened boss inlaid with niello; two small bells; aud a charm against the 
evil eye in the form of a bull's head. The yield of bronze brooches of vari- 
ous patterns, pins, spoons, tweezers, and ligulae is as large and varied as 
usual, There are also four small oval brooches, slightly gilt, two of which 
retain their imitation glass gems, one blue and the other red, which were 
probably the delight of the Silchester servant girls. 

A special feature of this year’s exhibition was the complete series of 
excellent colored drawings and plans of the various buildings, pavements, 
and other details that have been brought to light since the Society first 
undertook this important work. These are all the work of Mr. G. E. Fox, 
F.5.A., whose artistic powers are of such value to the Silchester committee. 

Although more than half of the area (100 acres) within the walls of Sil- 
chester has now been systematically excavated, with the most important and 
interesting results, there is still several years’ work to be done before the 
complete nature of this Romano-British city is disclosed. It 1s hoped that 
the subseriptions will permit of the work of this year being carried out on 
at least the same scale as the work of the past seven seasons. Subscriptions 
and donations can be sent to Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 17, Collingham Gar- 
dens, South Kensington; or to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Burlington House. 
(Athen. May 29, 1897.) 


HERZEGOVINA 


EONJICA.— A Mithraeum.— A correspondent writes to the Vossiseche 
Zeitung of a remarkable discovery early in February in Konjica, Herzego- 
vina. It isa Mithraeum, the first of the kind to be found in the Balkan 
peninsula. The special importance of the discovery lies in the fact that it 
shows the plan, and for the most part the inventory, of this sort of sanctu- 
ary. The altar has reliefs on both sides; on the chief side is the sacrifice of 
the bull; on the back, the ritual banquet. This, by its details, increases our 
hitherto defective knowledge of the cult of Mithras. The altar was so placed 
that it could be worshipped and seen from both sides. The relief and the 
altar itself were evidently made in Konjica, since the material used comes 
from a neighboring quarry. (Hert. Phil. W. March 13, p. 351; ef. Athen. 
April 3, 1597.) 


RUSSIA 


SOUTHERN RUSSIA. — Archaeological Notes.— The Russians 
have always taken great interest in the archaeological remains, especially 
Greek, in their country, and although little sculpture except late and poor 
grave-reliefs has been found, and although the finest pieces go either into 
private possession or to the Hermitage, still the southern cities have col- 
lections of commoner articles which give an interesting view of ancient 
Greek civilization in a border-land. 

Odessa, thongh not on the site of a Greek city, has been especially active 
in the work, through its Historical and Archaeological Society. Its museum, 
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under the charge of E. von Stern, has a representative collection of the pot- 
tery found in South Russia, including some fragments from the ancient 
Theodosia, among which are fine pieces of severe and fine red-figured ware. 
Although Greek colonization around the Black Sea began in the seventh 
century, Greek vases begin here only with Attic black-figured, and are most 
abundant from the fifth century. Searcely half a dozen older pieces, “ Rho- 
dian,” Corinthian and prote-Corinthian, have been found, This absence of 
older imported ware as well as of local imitations suggests that the older 
burial places have not yet been found, Important single pieces at Odessa 
that have been published in the papers of the Hist. and Arch, Society are 
an alabastron of Psiax and Hilinus (1804) and some fine lecanae (1595). 
From Hellenistic times there is much relief ware, evidently the ware of ordi- 
nary use, some of it with slip decoration, There are also terra-cotta sar- 
cophagus antefixes, of Hellenistic period, glassware, trinkets, and a collection 
of coins containing some fine pieces. The seulpture has been described by 
Furtwiingler (Berl. Phil. W. 1516, 1888), but attention should be called 
again to the barbarie stone figures called “babas,” such as are found in 
great numbers in the burial-mounds of eastern Europe. 

At Kischinew, the Surutschan collection, one of the largest in private 
possession, comprising objects from the regions of Olbia and Panticapacum, 
has a quantity of antique glassware from late graves, which, though lacking 
the splendid single pieces such as may be seen in France or Germany, shows 
the kinds and shapes in common use, in great variety and closely allied to 
those of Greece itself. The material is here for the hitherto neglected study 
of the ancient glass industry. Besides objects of gold, there is a collection 
of pottery, from a prehistoric ware of polished gray clay with engraved 
geometric decoration, through Attie importation as far as late red-figured 
toa local red-figured ware. Of local manufacture also are the squat, black 
amphorae, such as the one published in the Arch. Anz. 1591, p. 19, Fig. 2. 
Slip decoration appears in the form of large drops on some Hellenistic 
glazed ware, not of Russian manufacture. ‘The inscriptions of the collection 
have been published. 

The museum at Cherson, under the charge of Goschkewitsch, is the head- 
quarters for the discoveries of Olbia, but as the objects from that place, 
chiefly pottery, only recall the collection at Odessa, the main interest here 
is in the contents of the Kurgans, the tumuli which occur in great numbers 
in Southern Russia and belong to all epochs and all nations. The most 
ancient have only articles of stone, bronze, and coarse pottery; those of 
Greek times contain iron as well as gold, silver, and bronze; others are 
probably contemporary with Roman supremacy; later ones are Byzantine, 
down to the thirteenth century; still later, Tartar,ete. Besides those of the 
southern districts, which are often entirely Greek in their contents, tumuli 
with Greek objects are found as far north as the district of Kiev. Among 
the two hundred and forty-eight tumuli deseribed by Bobrinsky, which are 
found within a radius of forty kilometres of the city of Smela, in the dis- 
trict of Kiev, many contain Greek articles, both gold ornaments and pottery, 
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dantly justified by its present remarkable condition. The statement made 
to us at Burlington House, that this 1s the oldest tub in the world, may very 
well be correct. 

Insula 16 contained an important house of the courtyard type in the 
northwest angle and two other houses of the corridor type. There was also 
an isolated square building, as well as traces of various timber structures. 
A large number of pits in this insula yielded a variety of minor antiquities. 
In a pit of unusual size at the southeast angle were found a large quantity 
of blade-bones of sheep. This was a discovery of special interest, for all of 
them were perforated with many circular holes, showing that they had been 
used in the manufacture of counters or disks as well as of bone rings. The 
holes were cut with great accuracy, and were evidently made by a centre-bit 
or some such tool. ‘The rings were cut by an instrument capable of making 
two circles at the same time, as is shown by the unfinished or imperfect 
rings left in some of the specimens. 

A curious cutting was disclosed at the southeast angle of this insula, 
about 64 feet from the surface. This cutting or trench was followed for 
a considerable distance, the remains of a series of iron bands or collars being 
found about 7 fect apart. ‘These bands had formed the joints of a series 
of wooden pipes laid in the trench. The tracing of this pipe led to the 
unexpected discovery of a hitherto unknown gate in the city wall, which had 
an original single opening 12 feet wide, though subsequently reduced to 
7 feet by blocking with masoury. A cutting across the wide ditch outside 
showed that this gate had been approached by a wooden bridge, resting 
midway on a gravel bank left for the purpose. In the gateway two inter- 
eating relics were found. Qne was a cylinder of iron, 4 inches in diameter 
and the same in depth; inside the iron rings were traces of wood, showing 
that it was one of the pivots on which the doors of the gate turned. The 
second relic is a massive strap of iron bent round so as to embrace both 
sides of the gate, to which it was fastened by stout nails. The woodwork 
of the gate was 4) inches thick. 

Here, too, were found a number of fragments of worked stone, of some 
architectural value and significance. ‘They do not appear to have any con- 
nection with the gate, but seem to have been fragments from the more 
important earlier buildings, used up for masonry when the gateway was 
narrowed in the last period of the city’s occupation. It is no exaggeration 
to say that if the future excavations yield no more worked stone, there will 
already have been placed in the Reading Museum a far larger collection of 
Romano-British architectural fragments pertaining to one site than can be 
seen anywhere else, 

The minor yields from the pits and trenches are about as varied and 
interesting as those of the preceding years. A good many perfect or nearly 
perfect vessels of pottery have been recovered, but they call for no special 
comment. Among the bronze objects the most noteworthy are a portion 
of a delicately-made strainer with the perforations arranged in a set pat- 
tern: a bronze jug of considerable size with a comic mask at the handle; 
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the latter chiefly small black-glazed vessels of the fourth century, which give 
an approximate date forthe tamuli. The finest specimens of native pottery 
are some hemispherical dishes, asmall urn and a cup without foot or handle, 
all found together in Cherson, the last-named piece being so finely blackened 
and polished that tt appears to be coated with the finest black glaze. It is 
decorated with oval indentations and geometric patterns of dotted lines, 
triangles filled with hatchings. 

A collection of objects from the dunes of the left bank of the Dnieper is 
of great interest. In this region, where the soil is constantly shifting under 
the action of the wind, remains come to light, from time to time, which show 
that it was once inhabited. As most of the objects so far found are pre- 
historic, later settlements may have been less permanent. Here are found 
well-wrought flint weapons and fragments of a rude, heavy pottery which, 
in technique and decoration recalls the Hallstatt types. Here are the same 
engraved geometric patterns, bands, and ornamentation made by the marks 
of the finger-nail. The connection between this and the Hallstatt pottery 
deserves study. As remains of the same stage of civilization occur in some of 
the Smela tumuli, they may also be, to some extent, contemporary with the 
Hallstatt remains. The inhabitants of the dunes had lance and arrow heads 
of bronze, as well as flint, and the discovery of a mould for casting the 
bronze, together with the large stones which held the two parts of the mould 
together when in use, and a crucible with the metal in the bottom, proves 
that the bronze articles were not merely imported. 

At Sevastopol mach work has been done on the site of the ancient city of 
Chersonesus, which existed down to the fourteenth century, on a peninsula 
west of the present city. The remains of streets and houses belong to the 
Byzantine period, but at one point foundation stones have been discovered 
under the city wall, which belonged certainly to an ancient city gate; and 
traces of a Greek fortification, still farther to the west, are of the same epoch, 
probably the first century n.c. Although no other ancient masonry is found 
near the harbor, still a quantity of inscriptions, gravestones, graves, and pot- 
sherds from the fifth, fourth, and third centuries n.c., show the antiquity of 
the settlement at this point. If Strabo, who says that the original site was 
still farther west, on a smaller peninsula, means that the city was moved 
to its later position in consequence of a siege in the first century n.c., he is 
certainly mistaken. 

In the museum on the spot is a fine collection of Crimean grave furnish- 
ings from the last few centuries p.c., and from Roman and Byzantine times; 
but as red-figured ware and the fine black-glazed ware of the older time are 
lacking, it appears that the graves of the fifth and fourth centuries were 
destroyed. The urns in the Greek graves are jars with broad, flat handles, 
made of light yellowish-red clay, painted either with dull red or with the 
thin brownish-red glaze common in South Russia. Among the sculptures, 
chiefly gravestones, some slender, finely wrought stelae of the fourth century, 


decorated only with a palmette or a pair of rosettes, contrast strongly with 
the vulgar later work. . 
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At Kertsch, the ancient Panticapacum, excavations were being made (in 
October, 1896) which it was hoped would bring to light some of the oldest 
graves. The museum contains a rich collection of later South Russian grave- 
stones. Another collection, belonging to the Odessa Society, is housed in a 
tumulus of the Hellenistic period, which contains a great chamber of masonry, 
with dromos. A similar construction, outside the city, has a chamber that 
is square at the bottom, changing to a circular form higher up, and tapering, 
like the Mycenae beehive tombs, to a height of ten metres. In a private col- 
lection (Novikof) are some very fine specimens, especially of older pottery. 
A large lamp of white clay, finely modelled in imitation of metal-work, is 
here; also a bronze wagon-yoke, found with the pieces of a glass vessel hav- 
ing a Greek inscription. (H. Dracexponrrr, Arch. Anz. 1507, pp. 1-7.) 


AFRICA 


TUNIS (SUSA).—Mosaic.— A small mosaic has been discovered, well 
executed and in good condition, on which is represented a beardless man in 
a white toga with blue border, seated and holding an open roll in his lap, on 
which are visible the words: “Musa mihi causas memora, quo numine lae[s]o 
Quidve” ... (len., 1,5). At his right is Clio, reading from a roll, on the 
left, Melpomene, with a tragic mask. The man is identified as Virgil, writ- 
ing his Aeneid. Such portraits of Virgil are not uncommon in MSS., and 
all are very much alike, probably derived from one original. This mosaic 
dates from the first century of our era, and is probably a copy of a well- 
known portrait, perhaps that mentioned by Martial. (C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1896, pp. 578-581, pl.; Cl. R. February, 1897; Berl. Phil. W. December 
28, 1896.) 

Terra-cottas at Susa.—In B. M. Soc. Ant, Fr. Mémoires, 1895, published 
in 1897, pp. 142-154, P. Gauckler describes several terra-cottas in the Gan- 
dolphe collection at Susa. The most remarkable are: (1) two copies of the 
bull of Dirce being mastered by Amphion and Zethus; (7) Venus removing 
her mantle; (8) a vase representing Medusa’s head held in the hand of 
Perseus; (9) a curious figurine representing a young woman washing # 
baby. Fifty-six lamps are interesting for relief representations and in- 
scriptions. 

Sculptures at Susa.—In the Gandolphe collection is a marble relief 
representing the facade of a Corinthian temple. Above the temple are faces 
of Helios and Selene. In the pediment is a large pine cone. Between the 
two pilasters which support the pediment is at the left the tree of life,—a 
palm,—and at the right a sort of conical object resting on a horizontal 
bar from each end of which rises a trident. This may symbolize prayer and 
offering. 

In the Museum of the fourth Tirailleurs at Susa are some plaster bas- 
reliefs, one of which represents a youth coming from school with his scrintum 
in his hand. At either side stands a woman, one in warlike costume, with 
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helmet on her head, the other in peaceful garb. The scene represented is 
the youth's choice of o career. The relief is a poor copy of a Hellenistic 
model. In the same collection isa much mutilated double term of Liber and 
Libera of poor workmanship. (P. Gauckier, &. Af. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 
1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 151-160; 4 illustrations.) 

Museum at Susa.— At Susa an archaeological museum will shortly be 
opened, Amongst the first acquisitions, it will present to the visitors the 
fine mosaic pavements found last year in that city, which have been lately 
entirely repaired. They represent, as our readers know, the triumph of 
Bacchus and the rape of Ganymede. (Athen. May 8, 1597.) 


CARTHAGE.— The Punic Necropolis of Douimés.— Excavations 
were carried on here under the direction of Father Delattre, from Feb- 
ruury 12, 1895, to May 31,1506. Over three hundred tombs were opened. 
Of them only one, a comparatively late one, showed traces of incineration. 
But one sarcophagus was found. The objects found in the tombs are very 
many, comprising the usual urns, vials, and lamps with their paferae, and 
in addition to these, ornaments of various metals, scarabs, terra-cotta vases 
of Greek and local manufacture, glass vases, Egyptian and “ Egyptizing” 
statuettes, also terra-cotta statuettes of styles similar to some found in Cyprus 
and Rhodes, a number of masks, some of which are of excellent workman- 
ship, various utensils, ete. Among the most interesting objects are several 
terra-cotta statuettes representing a seated, draped female, with her hands 
resting on her knees. On her head she wears a high, polos-like cop. Simi- 
lar statuettes have been found in Phoenicia and Rhodes. Several other 
statuettes represent a draped, standing female, holding (in some cases) a 
dove in her hand. This is Astarte, or Tanit of the Carthaginians. In 
style these figurines resemble Cypriote work, A curious terra-cotta vase con- 
sisis of a series of seven cups, 0.08 m. high, standing upon a horizontal 
eylinder 0.30 m. in length. This cylinder rests upon a slightly conical foot 
0.10m. high. From the middle of the cylinder projects a cow's head of 
good workmanship, with fine, long horns, The head is surmounted by a 
mask of the Egyptian goddess Isis-Hathor. The masks discovered are of 
value as specimens of undoubted Carthaginian work. One of the most in- 
teresting is that of a bearded man with earrings and also o nosering, or 
nezem. This proves that the nezem was not confined to women. Another 
interesting object is a terra-cotta winged sphinx so arranged as to be used 
fora funnel. The inscriptions on Rhodian pottery found here contain the 
names of all the Rhodian months but one. Remains of a wall of unburnt 
brick were found. ‘This is of some importance, because if the Punic city 
was built of unburnt brick its disappearance is in a measure explained. 
(Father Detattne, #. MW. See. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1505 (pub. 1897], pp. 
265-105; 01 illustrations.) 

Roman Inscriptions. — Two inseriptions have been found in the ceme- 
tery of the officiales at Carthage by Rev. Father Delattre, which the dis- 
coverer dates in the latter part of the first century after Christ. 
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(1) L. VERGILIVS 
L-L-«~ ET MVL 
L-RVEIO 
H . 5 . H 
L. Vergilius E(uciorum duorium) et mul[ieris) I[ibertus Ru[fjio ALic) 
s{itus) [e(st)]. The letters are poorly cut. 


(2) VERGILIA-L-L- 
PIA-H-+- &- EST 
Vergilia L. t[iherta], pia ALie] s[ita] est. 


These inscriptions have been made the basis of some interesting state- 
ments by R. Cagnat on the location and social position of the members of 
the Vergilian family. He finds from inseriptions that the Vergilian family 
had representatives along the shores of the western Mediterranean, but that 
the name was unknown in the eastern part of the Roman world; also that, 
while a few Vergilii reached positions of prominence, the greater number 
belonged to the more ordinary grades of society. (C. HR. Acad. Insc. 
1897, p. 7.) 

The Cemetery of the Officiales.— In December, 1595, and January, 1596, 
Paul Ganeckler made excavations in the first cemetery of the officiales, at 
Carthage. The tombs are generally in the form of square cippr, 1.50 m. or 
less in each dimension. They are ornamented with mouldings, stucco reliefs, 
and color. Sometimes a semi-cylindrical addition extends from the rear of 
the cippus. At the top of the cippus are antefixes, or a niche from which o 
tube composed of terracotta vases without bottoms passes down through the 
masonry to the cinerary urn. The inseription was on a slab of stone, or 
marble, set in the front of the cippus. Many of these inscriptions had been 
removed and sold. Many terra-cotta lamps and statuettes were found. One 
of the former has upon it a landscape in Alexandrian style but of poor work- 
manship. One of the statuettes isa rude representation of a retiarius. The 
eoins found in the tombs are nearly all of the time of Domitian. (4. MW. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1597], pp. 82 ff.) 

Topographical Plan.— The French Department of Public Instruction is 
preparing a topographic plan of ancient Carthage, to form the first part of 
an archaeological atlas of Tunis. M. Cagnat, M. Philippe Berger, and M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, have been appointed to accomplish this work. (Athen. 
February 27, 1807.) 

& Curseinscription.— At the meeting of the Acad. Jnse. June 15, 
1897 (C. RB. Acad. Inse. pp. 515-120), Héron de Villefosse read from a 
letter of Rev. Father Delattre, in Carthage: “We have found in the arena 
(of the amphitheatre) a basement ending in a sort of square cul-de-sac, open 
in the upper part, on the same level with the arena. It was full of black 
earth, under which was found, on digging, a very thick layer of red sand. 
There came out of it a quantity of Roman coins, lamps of late period, some 
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iron nails, some stiluses of bone and of copper, rings, pieces of charcoal and 
glass, and finally fifty-five tablets of lead rolled about themselves. On one 
of them Mereury appears holding the caduceus in his left hand and with his 
right poniarding a person stretched at his feet. This scene is accompanied 
by a Greek text not yet deciphered. Nearly all the inscriptions of these 
tablets are composed of Greek characters. Some are, however, in Latin. 
The first, which I am in the act of deciphering, is engraved on a tablet 
0.16 m, high and 0.12 m. wide. It consists of twenty<ight lines, three of 
which are added lengthwise in the margin. It is an imprecation by which 
the demon is asked to take sleep away froma child named Meurussus. The 
mother of this child was called Felicitas, a name which was a3 common among 
the pagans as the Christians of Carthage. Here are some passages of it: 


Auferas somnum., Non dormiat Maurussus quem peperit Felicitas ..... . 
.+... ddducas ad domus infernas Maurussum quem peperit Felicitas . « . 
Perducas ad domus tarfareas Maurussum quem peperit Pelicitas intra 

dies seplem... 


“The name of Maurussus and that of his mother oceur six or seven times 
in the inscription, which contains also the names of several harmful spirits.” 

The arena of the amphitheatre is almost entirely cleared. Father Delattre 
adds to his letter a photograph of a torso of Diana found in the excavations 
of this structure. Head and arms are wanting. The part preserved is 
0.265 m. high. The goddess is walking clad in a mantle wrapped about her 
left arm, and a short, sleeveless tunic leaving the right breast bare. She 
wears a quiver. Her legs are bare, The photograph 1s reproduced. 


TESTOUR (TUNIS).— Latin Inscription.— A long inscription has 
been discovered by Lieutenant Poullain at Henchir-Mattich, situated in the 
mountains to the northwest of Testour in Tunis. It is engraved on the 
four faces of a cippus. The text is very difficult to read because of the let- 
ters, which are a cross between capital and cursive, and errors of the stone- 
cutter abound. 

The inscription has been deciphered by Messrs. Toutain and Cagnat and 
appears to be a senfentia of the procurateres Licinius Maximus and Felicior, 
freedman of Augustus, based on the so-called fer AManciana (ad eremplum 
legis Manciane) and looking to the determination of the rights of the domint 
fundi, the conductores and vilici as regards the sharing in the income of the 
estates. 

A Latin text is given in R. Arch. 1897, p. 152, and a French translation in 
C. A. Acad. Inse. 1807, p. 146. 


MAETAR (TUNIS).— A Taurobolic Inscription.— At Maktar in 
Tunis a new Taurobolic inseription has been found. The text is: 

M(atri) IQewn) M(agnae) I(deae) Aug(ustae) Sac(rum). Pro salute 
imp(eratorum) Caes(arum) C(ai) Valeri iocletiani pii fel(icis) Aug(uati) et 
Marci) Aureli Valeri Maximiniani pii pii (sic) fel(icis) Aug(usti) totiusq(ue) 
domus divinae eorum, Q. Minthonius Fortunatus, sacerdos, perfectis vit[a je 
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sacria cernorum crioboli et tauroboli, suffragio ordinis col(oniae) suae 
Mact(aris) comprobatus antistes sum(p)tibus suis, tradente Claudio Bono 
sacerdote, una cum universis dendrofori[ijs et sacratis utriusque sexus, 
¥(otum) s(oleit) itens) animo. 

A similar inscription found at Maktar in 1591 is published in the Sul, 
Archeol., 1891, p. 529 ff. The chief interest of these inscriptions 1s their tes- 
timony to the importance of the worship of the Mother of the Gods at Mac- 
taris at the end of the third century after Christ. (P.Gauce en, &. MW. Soe. 
Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1807], pp. 125-151.) 


OUDNA (TUNIS).—Latin Inscriptions.— Two inscriptions have 
been discovered at Oudna. 

The first is inscribed on a cube of stone of the form of a pedestal. The 
letters show trace of minium. 


GNA T WAES CG» (4 1K E 
HONORATae 
O0-CASS-FRONTONis 
IVSTIANI- FIP- VXORis 
DD-PP 


Line 4 should read FL - P. 


Gnatiae G(ai) [fAlijae, Honorat(ae], Q(uinti) Cass(t) Fronton[is] Justiant 
fl(aminis) p(erpetui) uror[is]. D(ecurionum) d(ecreto), pCecunia) p(ublica). 


The second is engraved in fine characters on a white marble slab. 
VINCINTOPTATI 
IN PACE 
RED PR KALNOVE 


Vine(e}nti Optati in pace, red(didit)? pr(idie) kal(endes) Nove[mb(ris) ]. 
This is evidently a Christian inscription. (C.R. Acad. Jnse. 1897, p. 176.) 

In the B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 205, three inscriptions from Oudna, sent 
by P. Gauckler, are published. One is votive, one sepulehral. 


TIMGAD (ALGIERS).— Progress of Excavations.— At Timgad, 
in Algiers, the French excavations are progressing. It is reported that 
the buildings are of the type of the Antonines. They are the Capitol, 
which was adorned with the statues of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
thermaec, with halls for cold, tepid, and hot water, a gathering place and 
club for the upper Roman society (the arrangement by which the warm 
water was conducted under the floors is still clearly seen), and the market 
for provisions with many interesting details making it one of the most re- 
markable known. Columns, fragments of capitals and friezes, which lie 
about on the ground, show the luxury of the forum and city. The theatre 
has left considerable ruins; it was in the midst of the city and could seat 
three thousand to four thousand persons; the different classes of seats are 
still recognizable. (Berl. Phil. W. March 13, p. 351.) 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ERNST CURTIUS.— His Archaeological Work and the Growth 
of the Science of Archaeology. —In 1541, when Curtius returned from 
the south and took his degree at Halle, he began teaching under A. Meineke 
in the Joichimsthaler Gymnasium in Berlin, but came soon after to the 
University at Berlin. At that time Ed. Gerhard was founding the Winckel- 
mannafest and actively stimulating archaeological work and study among 
the Germans. The young scholar from Greece was warmly welcomed, and 
became one of the original members of the Archaeological Society in 1842. 
From that time he was one of its most active and productive workers, con- 
tinually presenting at its meetings the latest results of his studies. In 1545 
he spoke of the excavations then going on at Delphi; in 1544, of Corinth and 
Messenia; in 1545, of Asclepius-sanctuaries, especially that at Epidaurus, 
with Sparta and the valley of the Eurotas; in L446, the region of Olympia, 
a preliminary study for the larger work of six years later; in 1547, Greek 
marketplaces, especially that of Megalopolis; in 1851, the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae; these being studies for his Peloponnesus, which appeared in this 
amd the following year. Before this, too, he had addressed the society on 
the subject of the waterworks of the Greek cities, and on their road-building. 
At the last meeting before he left Berlin to become professor at Gittingen, 
in 1555, he dealt with the questions raised by his recently published Fonians 
before the onion Migration, and gave a foretaste of his History of Greece, the 
work which filled his years ait Gottingen. In 1565 he returned ta Berlin to 
take the chair of Archaeology left vaeeant by (rerhard’s death: and during 
twenty-seven years of activity, a0 vividly remembered by the members of 
this society, he shared with them his wide-reaching work, his hopes, and his 
wishes. To this period belong his studies of Attic history, culminating in 
his Stadtgeschichte Athens, his study of the coast of Asia Minor, the acquisi- 
tion for the Antiquarium of many minor treasures of art, and the great work 
of the Olympian excavations, which he followed, from the first promising 
discovery of the Nike of Poetonins to those of the pediments of the Zeus 
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temple and of the Hermes of Praxiteles, with the whole rich harvest of 
architectural and historical knowledge. So the tale of his relations to our 
society becomes a summary of his lifelong, unflagging toil, which extended 
from his essay Comparantur Aeschyli Eumenides et Saphoclis Oedipus Coloneus, 
written before he entered the university, to the final revision of his History 
of Olympia, made just before his death. 

To his memory, therefore, as well as to the purpose of the day [Winckel- 
mannsfest}, a sketch of the growth of the science of Archaeology is appro- 
priate, 

In the rediscovery of Antiquity the Graeco-Roman world was at first re- 
garded asa unit. But generous as was the humanism of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries toward Greek literature and art, forces were at work, 
among them the Latin language, the Roman law, and the monuments of 
Roman architecture, which gave Rome the greater influence on the culture 
of that time. The great revolution which has gradually taken place since 
then had its origin in England rather than among the great French scholars 
of the sixteenth century. The English genius, which at the turn of the 
fifteenth into the sixteenth century was producing the greatest works of 
modern literature, felt first and most deeply the freshness and genuineness 
of the Greek genius. Bacon already appreciated the creative quality of the 
Greek spirit which makes it a standard for all other civilization, ancient or 
modern. At this time, too, the first collections of Greek sculpture began to 
be formed in England. ‘The Earl of Arundel and Charles I, through his 
admiral, Sir Kenelm Dighy, brought home pieces of it from the Greek islands. 
From England, too, went the first expedition to Greece itself, when the 
painters Stuart and Revett went in 1751-52, to study its monuments, con- 
vineed that there was the source of true art. To them and to the Society of 
the Dilettanti (founded 1733) Europe owed most of what knowledge of Greek 
architecture it had before the middle of our own century. Still more im- 
portant was the bringing of the Elgin marbles to London at the beginning 
of this century. Hand in hand with the aesthetic appreciation of Greek art, 
in England, went also scientific activity. The greatest achievement of Bent- 
ley’s genius, the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, drew a picture 
of early Greek antiquity, freed from false coloring; and the school of his 
followers, lasting through the eighteenth century, was devoted to the 
study and appreciation of the monuments of Greek drama, history, and 
oratory. i 

In Germany, meanwhile, Greek culture, discouraged by the Reformation, 
and nearly extinguished by the Thirty Years’ War, lagged far behind. Greek 
books and Greek teachers were almost unknown. *But during the second 
third of the eighteenth century there was a great awakening everywhere. 
Winckelmann studied Greek at Berlin, with Damm, and became acquainted 
with Homer. Goethe was introduced to Homer by Herder, and felt the 
power of his naturalness. The German genius suddenly became aware of 
its kinship with the pure, unaffected poetry of antiquity, at the same time 
that it came to appreciate Shakespeare. In this generation, too, Greek 
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sculpture began to make its charm felt among the Germans, when Winckel- 
mann admired it in the casts of Roman copies at Dresden. When he wrote 
from Italy zeal for Greek studies was roused throughout Germany, and es- 
pecially in the universities, among which Gottingen took the lead. A dozen 
names great in scholarship belong to his school, and among them in spirit 
stands Goethe, who was a Grecian all his life, without knowing it. The 
study of Roman life shared in the new growth, and out of it came Niebubr's 
Roman History, which made an impression by no means confined to the ranks 
of special scholars. 

In understanding the national impulse to give Greek antiquity a place in 
the national culture one understands also the life-work of Ernst Curtius, and 
can believe with him that it is a necessary and enduring part of German 
national civilization, (An address by R. ScoOxe, at the Winckelmannsfest, 
1806; Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 20-25.) 





NUMISMATICS AND THE STUDY OF ANCT 
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NT MONU-— 
'S.— At a congress of the learned Societies of the Sorbonne, held 
in unison with various societies representing the fine arts, April 24, 1597, 
E. Babelon presented a very interesting paper upon the usefulness of coins 
for the study of ancient monuments. From this address the following pas- 
sages may be quoted: “ Ancient coins, besides being works of art in them- 
selves, preserve frequently the image and remembrance of other works of 
art in the fields of sculpture or architecture. The first attempts of Greek 
sculpture, crudely carved images of the Gods, which were still preserved in 
the days of Pausanias in the most ancient sanctuaries of Greece, these euri- 
ous and barbarous images we find reproduced upon coins. 

# On coins from Byzantium, Apollonia, and Megara we see the lengthened 
cippus, the earliest symbol of Apollo; at Perga and Insos Artemis appears 
like a doll loaded down with ornaments. 

“Then appear representatives of the different schools of sculpture. The 
earliest sculptor of the island of Aegina, Smilis, executed for the temple of 
Hera at Samos a statue which is exhibited on the coms of the island. <A 
tetradrachma of Athens gives some idea of the famous statue of Apollo 
erected at Delos by Tectacus and Angelion. The Athena Chaleioecus of 
Gitiadas; the Didymaean Apollo, the work of Canachus, the Zeus Ithomatas 
by the chief of the Argive school, Ageladas; the group of the Tyrannicides, 
executed in bronze by Antenor after the fall of the Pisistratidae, figure upon 
coins which supplement the description of ancient authors, and enable us to 
restore and identify the remains of sculpture scattered in our museums. We 
find upon coins in like manner the most renowned works of Myron, Polycli- 
tus, Calamis, Phidins, Praxiteles, and Bryaxis. Assistance has been profit- 
ably invoked from coins for the restoration of the Venus of Melos: and when 
the fragment of the Victory of Samothrace came to the museum of the Louvre, 
it was the beautiful tetradrachma of Demetrius Poliorcetes which gave sci- 
entifie certitude to the restoration of this admirable monument, and also 
established ita date. 
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“How many monuments of architecture could now be reconstructed only 
in a fanciful manner were it not for the coins which reproduce them? Here 
we see the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, with its great gateway, its enclos- 
ing wall and portico, and in the heart of the sanctuary the symbolic image 
of a goddess about which fluttered sacred doves; there we see the no less 
famous temple of Mt. Gerizim, rival to that of Jerusalem, to the ashes of 
which the Samaritans of today make their pious pilgrimages. Here is the 
round temple of Melicertes at Corinth; that of Baal at Emissa; of Astarte 
at Byblos; of Venus at Eryx, upon a mountain the base of which 1s sur- 
rounded by a wall like that of a fortress; here a view of the Acropolis of 
Athens with Athena Promachus and the grotto of Pan; a view of the ports 
of Side, of Corinth, of Ostia; all the monuments of Rome thus march before 
our eyes; the temples of Jupiter Capitolinus and of Concord with their roofs 
covered with statues; the temples of Janus, of Vesta, of Venus, the Aemilian 
and Ulpian basilicas. On coins from Tarsus we see reproduced a strange 
monument called the tomb of Sardanapalus; from Antioch on the Maeander, 
a gigantic bridge, whose piers are surmounted by statues; on other coins are 
theatres, baths, viaducts, triumphal arches, fortresses. 

“In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we find a great panorama in 
which coins have gathered for our remembrance all these monuments which 
time and barbarism have destroyed. ‘Take in hand the description of 
Greece by Pausanias, and follow his journeys with the coins of each town. 
You will see how his narrative becomes clearer and more animated; how 
these little images speak a more intelligible language than literary descrip- 
tion of the most faithful and developed character." (Amid. Mon. 1597, 
pp. 140 ff.; cf. A. Num. 1807, pp. 200-224.) 


THE WADDINGTON COLLECTION OF COINS.— The purchase 
of the Waddington collection of coins for the Cabinet des Meédailles was 
accomplished in June, 1897. In the R. Num. 1897, pp. 261-368, E. Babelon, 
after an introduction setting forth the importance of the collection and the 
liberality of the government, gives an inventory of 1782 coins in the collec- 
tion. Fifty-two of these are published. 


BRONZES FROM MAJORCA.—In the &. Arch. 1597, pp. 1455-162 
(Pls. 1-5, 0 cuts), P. Paris describes and discusses some bronzes found at 
Costig, in the island of Majorca. These were found in what appears to be 
an ancient fortification. The most interesting are three heads of bulls or 
cows; the style of these is neither Egyptian, Assyrian, nor Greek. The 
resemblance to the bronze cow or bull of Mycense is only general. Proba- 
bly these bronzes are the work of the same people which once inhabited 
Sardinia. 

RUSSIA. — The Necropolis of Ananino.— At the meeting of the 
Soc, Ant. Fr. held February 5, 1596, Baron de Baye read a paper on the 
necropolis of Ananino, in northeastern Russia. Many objects of stone, 
bronze, and iron have been found there, including axes, spearheads, and 
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ornaments. The ornaments are adorned in part with animal forms, more 
usually with simple patterns of lines and circles. Baron de Baye comes to 
the conclusion that the source of this primitive culture was in Siberia. The 
publication of his paper is accompanied by seventeen cuts. (H. AM. Soe. 
Ant, Fr. Mémoires, 1805 [pub. 1897], pp. 1-26.) 


IRELAND. — Gold Ornaments. — At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries (London), January 21, 1897, Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper on a 
remarkable hoard of gold votive objects from Ireland, recently acquired by 
Mr. R. Day, of Cork, which were exhibited to the society, The objects were 
found by a plowman in subsoiling near the sea on the northwest coast of 
Ireland. The relics were all of gold, consisting of a small votive boat, with 
yards and spars, the place for the mast, benches for eighteen rowers, and 
miniature oars, grappling iron, and forked punting poles; a bow! intended 
for suspension from four rings; two chains of exquisitely fine fabric, with 
remarkable fastenings; two twisted neck rings or torques; and a large hol- 
low gold collar, with bold repoussé work designs of Celtic character, beyond 
question the most magnificent object of the kind ever discovered. Examin- 
ing the objects in detail, Mr. Evans maintained that, not to speak of the 
very satisfactory nature of the evidence as to the actual finding, there was 
no sufficient reason for doubting that the relics were deposited at the same 
place and time. ‘There were, it is true, three classes of objects: the fine 
chains, perhaps imported ; the gold collar and torques, made probably by an 
indigenous goldsmith for actual wear; and the bowl and boat of thinner 
and paler gold, designed for a purely votive purpose. The curious mechan- 
ism of the fastening of the collar was compared with that of some gold 
torques found near Carcassonne, dating from the end of the second century 
n.c., and perhaps part of the celebrated aurum Tolosanum carried off by 
the Romans from the temple treasure. The balance of the evidence, how- 
ever, inclined to the view that the Irish torque belonged to the first century 
of our era. The fastenings of the chains closely resembled very late 
Ptolemaic or early Eeypto-Roman examples from Alexandria. Mr. Evans 
scouted the idea that the boat necessarily implied a “Viking” origin. In 
form and details it was purely Celtic, and it seemed to be a rough model, — 
of the votive kind,—of a ship with timber keel and ribs, but with hide 
covered sides, the fabric of which had been borrowed by Caesar himself 
from the ancient British shipbuilders. The vessel before them, with its 
yards and sails, was essentially an ocean-going type, such os had early 
developed itself on the Atlantic shores, In the characteristic Scandinavian 
craft adapted for fiords and an inland gea oars were the important feature. 
The deposit of such a hoard, containing a miniature ship, in the neighbor- 
hood of the sea, and on a rocky part of the coast, pointed to the conclusion 
that it was a thank-offering vowed to some marine divinity by an ancient 
Irish sea-king who had escaped from the perils of the waves. It might 
have been dedicated to the Celtic Neptune, Nuada Necht, the British 
Nodens, whose temple, with illustrations of his marine attributes, had been 
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discovered at Lydney, and whose name, in its Welsh form, “ Lud,” still 
survived, as associated with the port of London, in Ludgate Hill. 
(Athen. January 30, 1897. Cf. Proe. Soc. Ant. 1807, p. 275.) Mr. Evans's 
paper will be printed in Archaeologra. 


EGYPT 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN RACE.—JIn an interesting 
paper which has appeared in the Bulletin et Memoires de la Societé des Anti- 
quaires de France, M. le Vicomte J. de Rougé attempts to throw some light 
on the origin of the Egyptian race, and to prove the theory of its Asiatic 
derivation. The article is illustrated with reproductions of several statues 
of remarkable power belonging to the third, fifth, and sixth dynasties. 
The types of the faces do not belong to the later Egyptian style, but possess 
elements of the more refined Semitic organization; and this fact is used by 
the writer as a proof of the importation of a fully developed civilization 
into Egypt. Notwithstanding the great progress of Egyptology, the ques- 
tion as to how the Egyptian race came to the valley of the Nile is still very 
obscure; and although our knowledge does not as yet admit of resolving 
the problem in a definite manner, still there are certain indications which 
point to the road we should follow in the study of the question. There exist 
three theories as to the origin of the Egyptian race: (1) that the entry of 
the population into Egypt was made by way of Asia, passing through the 
Isthrous of Suez; (2) that Egypt became occupied by a colony which came 
in part from Asia, but passed through Ethiopia; (3) that the majority of 
the Egyptian population had its origin in Africa and passed into Egypt by 
the west and southwest. This last is a more recent theory which has been 
in &@ measure accepted by M. Maspero, and is supported by a large number 
of students of natural history and of ethnology, while the theory of the 
Asiatic origin is based on linguistic comparisons and a study of the monu- 
ments, especially the primitive monuments of Babylonia. 

The father of the Vicomte de Rougé, in his study of the monuments 
belonging to the first six dynasties, has brought out numerous points of con- 
tact which connect the Egyptian language with the Syro-Aramean dialects ; 
analogies which can be traced both in the grammar and the lexicon. The 
demonstration of these analogies is indeed so striking that even M. Mas- 
pero, after having suggested the probability of an African origin, 15 forced 
to admit that the language in many ways, and in a large number of its 
roots, appears to connect itself with the Semitic idioms, and that the larger 
portion of the grammatical usages among the Semitic languages can be 
traced in the Egyptian language in its rudimentary state. 

The Egyptians themselves seem not to have preserved any tradition or 
indication, or even memory, of their foreign origin, for they consider them- 
selves as autochthones, and regard their country as the cradle of the human 
race. It will, therefore, be impossible ever to determine with any certainty 
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the period of the foreign immigration into the valley of the Nile. From a 
study of the monuments it would appear that the Egyptian empire was 
founded by Mena or Mini, whom the Greeks have called Menes; he seems 
to have been the first to unite, under one authority, the scattered and inde- 
pendent members of the Egyptian family. So far as can be judged from 
the very vague and uncertain indications given by the monuments, this 
period may be placed a little more than four thousand years before our era. 
A cognate problem, and one which would be of great assistance in studying 
the origin of the race, is whether Egyptian civilization had its birth on the 
spot through growth and development, or whether the immigrant people 
had brought with it a store of knowledge acquired in the country from 
which it came. This question is full of consequences. The most ancient 
monuments discovered wp to this time appear to belong to the third dynasty, 
such as the recently discovered bas-relief of King Sozir; that of Sencfru, 
the last king of the third dynasty; the tombs of Prince Ra-hotpu and of 
Princess Nofrit, ete. The statues of the two last mentioned royal person- 
ages show that the art of sculpture was already in an advanced stage of 
development, and the types of the faces, with their aquiline noses and thin 
lips, recall the Semitic race rather than the Egyptian. The great sphinx of 
Ghizeh, which is perhaps the most ancient relic of Egyptian art, is also 
anterior to the fourth dynasty. Coming to a somewhat later date, we find 
that the Museum of Cairo abounds with statues belonging to the period 
from the fourth to the sixth dynasty. Art had attained in those early 
times a perfection which it never again reached throughout the long series 
of the following centuries. How can we explain this abnormal fact, which 
places almost at the historical beginnings of a people the bloom of its art? 
The dispersion of the early peoples over all the earth took place, according 
to biblical records, after the attempt to construct the tower of Babel. The 
enterprise of building such a monument denotes an already advanced state 
of civilization and extensive knowledge of architecture. Might it not be 
admitted that among the tribes of the children of Ham, which turned its 
steps from Babylonia toward Egypt, scientific traditions were specially pre- 
served and were rapidly perfected after a relatively short sojourn in the 


¥. country of its adoption? 

7 From Babylonia, the history of whose origin is now being rapidly devel- 
oped, we must expect valuable enlightenment. The discoveries of M. de 

a Sarzec at Tello furnish valuable correspondences; and it is impossible not 


to be struck with the resemblance between these specimens of the primitive 
civilization of Babylonia and the productions of Egyptian art of the earliest 
times. Even the material of the statues of Goudea recall the diorite of the 
Egyptian figures. In their artistic methods, also, there is a marked simi- 
larity. Dr. Fritz Hommel, of Munich, has been so struck by these resem- 
blances that he believes Egyptian civilization was derived directly from 
Babylonia, and finds analogies, not only in the statuary and the pyramidal 
constructions, but between the names and the réles of the principal divini- 
ties of these two peoples as well. He also draws curious analogies between 
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the hieroglyphic system of Egypt and the writing of the primitive inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia. 

In another order of comparison, M. Mauss, who has written scholarly 
works on the monuments of Palestine, was led to study the different stand- 
ards of measures which were used by the chief peoples of antiquity; and he 
reached the conclusion that the Egyptian cubit was identical with the cubit 
of ancient Babylonia; he also notices the same resemblance between the dry 
and liquid measures of the two nations. (independent, June 24, 1597.) 


THE AGE OF THE SPHINX.— At a meeting of the philosophical- 
historical division of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, July 5, 1597, 
a monograph by L. Borchardt, “On the Age of the Sphinx of Gizeh,” was 
presented. The age is determined, first, by the stripes of coloring which are 
found,—at leakt on statues,—mnot before the sixth dynasty, and do not 
become usual until the Middle Empire, and, second, by the ornamentation of 
the headdress. The arrangement of the stripes of the head-lress in groups 
of three occurs only in the twelfth dynasty, perhaps only under Ame- 
nemhé IIL; the statues of the thirteenth dynasty already have head-dresses 
with equal stripes. ‘The Sphinx, then, is not earlier than the Middle Em- 
pire, ie. about 2000 n.c. Between his paws stood originally a statue of 
agod. (Herl. Phil. W. September 15, 1897, p. 1179.) 


COLLECTION. —In the Goethe Collection at Weimar is o little bronze 
figure, 10 cm. high (reproduced in full size in a cut), of a naked man twist- 
ing his body violently to the right and stretching out his right arm and his 
face as far as possible toward the rear. The knees slightly bent and the left 
hand Jaid on the hip with elbow out, hardly suffice to keep the balance of 
the figure on its small round base. All the bodily forms, spare and lacking 
muscular development, yet not emaciated, suggest an African type; yet the 
hair and scant, pointed beard are not woolly, and the features, though ugly 
and misshapen, are not those of a negro. The most characteristic trait, a 
large turban which is bound around the head, almost covering the hair and 
drooping slightly behind, finds its nearest parallel in ancient art in the eap 
worn by a Pygmy in an example at Rome of the well-known Nile scene. 
Somewhat similar caps or kerchiefs are found on Priapus figures, on certain 
Bacchic figures, on a boatman and a fisherman in two Pompeian paintings, and 
on the Pygmy fishermen in another Nile scene among the Campana reliefs, 
In an Egyptian picture at Karnak, of the eighteenth dynasty, a Bedouin 
people is represented with the same spare forms, pointed beard, and large 
turban hanging off behind,—the last a fashion which survives among that 
tribe to this day. These analogies, where of any significance, suggest an 
Alexandrian origin and Bedouin models for our figure. In the violently 
distorted but most expressive position of the body, the shapeless membrum, 
preased between the legs, the insulting sign made by the fingers of the out- 
stretched right hand, the large head, bizarre features, and intensely malicious 
expression of the face, with protruding lower lip and tongue, it shows, in 
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common with various other Alexandrian bronze figures representing street 
types, that intense realism which strives to produce its effect by means 
of ugliness rather than of beauty, and which certainly succeeds, (Ap. 
Micuaetis, Jb. Arch. J, 1897, pp. 49-34; three cuts.) 


POMPEY'S PILLAR. —In the Athen. of February 27, 1897, Professor 
J.P. Mahafiy writes concerning Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria, which he 
identifies with the obelisk set up by Ptolemy Philadelphus to his wife 
(Pliny, V. H. xxxvi, 14 ff). In its present form it has a capital on the top. 
The inseription shows that it was dedicated by an official, probably called 
Posidius, of the time of Diocletian. 

In the Athen. of April 10, 1897, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie states 
that an examination of the neighborhood of Pompey's pillar discloses cis- 
terna so placed that the pillar can hardly have been built until the existence 
of the cisterns had been forgotten. These cisterns are of the first or second 
eentury after Christ. The column must thus be of later date. Further- 
more, the column has not been reworked im sift. 

In the Athen. of April 17, 1897, Prof. Mahaffy replies to these objections 
and refers to his own article in Cosmopolis of that month. 


THE TABLE OF OFPFERINGS.—In the #. Hist. d. Rel., 1897, 
Vol. AXAY, pp. 275-30, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 1-19, G. Maspero discusses 
the “Table with Offerings in the Egyptian Tombs." Such tables are 
represented in all the Memphite tombs which are not irreparably mutilated. 
The deceased sits before a table surmounted by two palm branches sup- 
posed to be lying upon the objects with which the table is covered. Often 
there is under the table a short inscription stating that the offerings placed 
upon or before it, — bread, cakes, came, meat, cloths, perfumes, —are counted 
by thousands, and when there is space enough all the substances mentioned 
are arranged in several registers in considerable quantities. A sort of rec- 
tangular tablet or schedule is fixed above the table, and contains a list of 
nearly all the objects represented. It is divided into registers, and these in 
turn into oblong compartments. Each compartment is divided into two or 
three divisions, one above the other; the uppermost contains the name of an 
object or the designation of a rite, the next a number or sign of measure 
marking the required quantity of the object named or the number of times 
the rite is to be repeated; when there is a third division it contains the 
name of the person for whom the offering is intended. Often priests and 
slaves are represented offering prayers and bringing jars and food. Often 
the representation is abbreviated and reduced to the deceased seated before 
the table and the brief inscription accompanying it. 

Taking for his point of departure the tomb of Ti, Maspero examines the 
schedule carefully, showing how the rites differed at different epochs, even 
though remaining in essentials the same. The most complete extant ver- 
sion of the first part of the schedule is that of the tomb of Papi ll. There 
we find: (1) two. purifications, by water and incense: (2) a ceremony of 
Onening the Mouth, with purifications and a suInmary meal ; (3) the dressing 
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of the deceased; (4) the anointing of the deceased; (5) two additional puri- 
fications by incense and water. The ordinary version, that of Orenas and 
Petemenophis, omits the dressing of the deceased. Other differences also 
exist. After these preliminaries the table is spread for the deceased, each 
offering being accompanied by its appropriate rite. Here, again, certain 
changes in formulas correspond with changes in rites, which are examined 
in detail in the article referred to. 


"ATIOETOAION.—In the Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 75-51, M. Rostowzew 
discusses the inscription of a stele from Coptos published by Jouguet in the 
B. C. H. 1896, and by Hogarth, Koptos, London, 1896, pp. 27 ff., pls. 27, 2t 
The inscription fixes a tax called droordAcov upon travellers. It is imposed 
by the eparch of Mount Berenice ( preefectus montis Beronices or Berenicidis) 
acting under the Arabarches, who was the ruler of that part of Egypt called 
Arabia, and is not to be confounded with the Alabarches. The date is the 
ninth year of Domitian. 


ASIA 


NOTES ON ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. — In the R. Arch. XXX, 
1897, pp. 232-250 and 275-304, Clermont-Ganneau continues his Nofes on 
Oriental Archaeology begun a year earlier. Section 10 treats of a Sassanide 
seal with the name of Chahpouhr, general intendant of Yezdegerd I, fixing 
the date of a gem in the British Museum, Section 20 discusses three Roman 
milestones from a point on the line of the railway from Damascus to Bey- 
rout. See below. In § 21 a Roman inscription from Baalbec is published. 
See below. In § 22 a seal, published Deutsch. Pal. Verein, Muth. u. Nachr. 
18096, p. 21, is republished and compared with one C. A. Acad. Inse. 1804, 
p- 340. The inscription reads: “to Elamag, son of Elichou.” Perhaps the 
seal is a specimen of Ammonite art five or six centuries nc. In § 25 the 
lamp mentioned in § 13 is further discussed. The Arabic inseription reads: 
«“ Theodore(?) made it, son of As... y(?): at Djerach, the year twenty- 
five.” Section 24 argues that the mosaic map of Syria at Madaba is dated 
A.D. 663, and not, as has been said, 363. In § 25 the mediaeval geogra- 
phy of Palestine according to Arab documents is set forth. Section 26 is a 
publication and discussion of an amulet with the name of the god Sasm. In 
§ 27 two fragmentary inseriptions are published and the Neteiros inserip- 
tion from Nabate, discussed Acad. Inse. September 17, 1886, is published 
and discussed at length, The apotheosis of Neteiros is explained as his sac- 
rifice, for human sacrifice was very probably practised until a late date in 
Syria. In § 28 the opinion is expressed that the sarcophagus published by 
A. Papier, Bull, Archdol. du Comité des travaur historiques, 1895, p. 76, and 
here republished, is Jewish, not Christian. In § 20 a passage of the Aamil 
of Moubarrad (468, 13) is cited in support of the author's previous assump- 
tion of the existence of a Zeus Saphathenos or local god of Safa. In § 40 
Phoenician coins of Laodicea of Canaan are discussed. Their inscriptions 
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simply show that the Laodicea in question was in Canaan. In § 31 it is 
suggested that the Palmyrean name usually called Tibol is really Taibol and 
means “servant of the god Bol.” 


CHALD ABA. — Fr. Thureau-Dangin has interpreted the inscription of 
the “Stele of the Vultures.” It records, with many devout formulas, the 
victories of Eanadou of Shirpourla over Gounammide, patesi of Gishban at 
a time probably as early as 4000 pc. (C.R. Acad. Insc. 1807, pp. 240-246.) 


S¥YRIA.— Roman Inscriptions. — Three miliaria were discovered in 
1893 on the line of the railroad from Damascus to Beyrout. Clermont- 
Ganneau has described these and the inscriptions found thereon. There are 
three columns in a mutilated condition. No.1 is a cylindrical column with- 
out a base and measures 1.55 m. in height, 0.55 m. in lower diameter, 0.52 m. 
in upper diameter. It contains two inscriptions : 


(1) Jmp(eratori) Caes(ari) divi T(rjaiani Parthict fil(io) dive Nereae 
nepoti Traiano Hadriano Augusto Germ(anico) Dacico Parthico p(ontiict) 
m(azimo), trib(uniciae) po(testatis) p(atri) p(atrine). .MWul(ta) pass(um ). if 

(2) D(ominis) n(ostris) | Constantine Maxime | Vietori ac triumfater(1), sem- 
per Aug(usto), et | Consfantina, et | Constantiv et | Constante (sic) evede( ilissanats ) 
Caes(artbus). 


The remaining miliaria are in a mutilated condition. 

The principal interest rests in the name of the emperor Hadrian and in the 
number of the miles. This number settles detinitely the identity of Souk 
Wady Barada with ancient Abila of Lysanias. (&. Arch, Vol. XXX, 
1897, p. 255.) 

Another inscription which was recently discovered at Baalbec, and is 
engraved on a columu, is also treated by Clermont-Ganneau : 

T(itus) Vibullius, T(iti) fi(lius), T(iti) n(epos), Maret) p(rone)p(os), 
Fab(ia), corn(icen), d(e)d(icavit).—-ETOYC OKY. 

The letters measure 0.08 m. in height and their form indicates a good 
period. The Greek inscription gives the date of the year 420 of the era of 
the Seleucides which corresponds to 117-118 of our era. It may however be 
a later addition to the inscription. (A. Arch. Vol. AAA, 1507, p. 242.) 


ROMAN MILESTONES.—- At a meeting of the French Society of 
Antiquaries, February 3, 1897, some inscriptions were laid before the So- 
ciety which were found by the Rev, Fr. Lagrange on a journey made by 
the Ecole des Etudes bibliques de Saint Etienne from Jerusalem to Petra. 
One is a milestone of Trajan, dated in the year 111, which affords cor- 
rections to the reading of similar inscriptions previously known and estab- 
lishes the formula: redacta in formam provinciae Arabia viam novam a finibus 
Syriae weque ad mare Hubrom aperwl et etracit. The form shows that Arabia 
had been virtually a province before 106. Other milestones show that the 
ancient road turned more to the east than the present one. (8. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1597, pp. 111, 112.) 
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A ROMAN MILITARY DIPLOMA. — A rectangular tablet of bronze 
originally forming part (tebel/a prior) of a military diploma of the year 159 
was discovered in Palestine near Nazareth and presented to the Louvre by 
Joseph-Ange Durighello of Beyrout. 

Héron de Villefosse bas described this tablet. The dimensions are: 
length, 0.18 m.; breadth, 0.115m. The tablet is pierced by four round 
holes, arranged two in the middle and two at the angles of the long side. 
Only one of the last remains. The inscription, as in other diptychs of this 
kind, appears on the interior in the direction of the long side, and on the 
exterior in the direction of the shorter side. The inscription on the outer 
face reads : 


Imp(erator) Caeser divi Hadriani f(ilius), divt Traifanit] Parth(ici) nepos, 
divi Nereae pronep(os), T(itus) Aelifus) Hadrianus Antoninus Aug(ustus) Pius 
pont(ifer) max(imus) trib(unicia) pot(estate) If, co(n)sul [, desig(natus) L1, 
p(ater) platriae). Eyuit(ihus) et pedit(tius) qui mulit(averunt) in alis Lf et co- 
A(ortibus) XII quae appell(antur) Gall(orum) et Thr(acum) et Ant(oniniana) 
Gall(orum) ef VII Phry(gium), et £ Thr(acum) miliaria et J Seb(astenorum) 
miliaria et [ Dam(aseenorum) et I Mont(anorum) et I Fl(avie) ctivium) 
R(omanorum) et I et IT Gala(tarum) et (1 et HLT Brac(arum) et SEF et FE 
Petr(aeorum) et V Gemina e(ictum) K(omanorum), et sunt in Syria Palaestina 
sub Calpurn(io) Atiliano, quing(ue) et vigin({) stip(endiis) emer(itis) dimis( sis) 
honest(a) mission(e), guo(rum) nomin(a) subserip(ta) sunt, ipats liheris poateria- 
(que) ecoru(m) civitat(em) dedit et conub(inm) cum urorib(us) quas tiie habits 
(sent) cum est civifas tis data, aut si qui caelilys essent, cum i(i)s quas post(ea) 
durcies(ent) dumfarat smguli singulas. 

ad. Xk. dee, Marco) Ceccio Justine, G(aio) Julio Basso co(n)s(ulibus), 
coh(ortis) IT Ulpine Galatar(um) cui praest Q(uintus) Flavius, Q(winti) jfilius, 
Pal(atina) tribu, Amatianus, Capua, ex pedite Graio, Luci flilte), Niew. De 
scriptum ef réecogn(itum) ex tabula aerea quae jira est Rom(ae) in muro post 
templ(um) divi Aug(uati) ad Minervam. 

The date is November 22, 139, and the soldier began his service in 114, 
the year of the conquest of Armenia under Trajan. 

This document establishes firmly a fact already known, that at the begin- 
ning of this epoch Judea was known as Syria Palaestina. It also makes 
known for the first time the names of two alae of cavalry and of seven 
eohorta, . . . ala Gallorum et Thracum, ala Antoniniana frallorum, also 
cohors I Sebastenorum, ... I Flavia cirium Romeanorum, ... / Gfalatarum, 
... JT [Ulpia] Galatarwm, ... UF Brocarum, ... VE Petraeorum, . . - 
F Gemina civium Romanorwm. This inscription ts otherwise important as 
furnishing us the name of a governor of Palestine, the exact date of his 
governorship, and a mention of two consules suffecti of the year 159, one of 
whom was unknown before. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1807, p. 355.) 


CYPRUS.— Scarab from Chrysochou.—In J. H. &. XVI, pp. 272- 
974, G. D. Pierides publishes a scarab found near Chrygochou, in Cyprus, 
and formerly deseribed by Hogarth (Deria Cypria, p. 9). Hogarth had 
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no opportunity to examine it carefully, and his description is naturally 
defective. The scarab represents Theseus slaying the Minotaur in the pres- 
ence of Ariadne. The Minotaur is in homan form witha bull’shead. The- 
seus grasps one horn with his left hand and plunges his sword into the 
creature's breast with the right. Theseus is bearded, and carries over his 
shoulder the bow and quiver, thus bearing a strong resemblance to Heracles. 

The searab bears in Cyprian characters the inscription Arrebeueros, the 
genitive of AreiHeuss, a name found on the Dali bronze tablet, and also 
ona silver vessel from Curium. As this latter was dedicated by a king, 
Arcetteyts, Pierides is inclined to see in the scarab a royal seal. 


GREECE 
SCULPTURE 


Archaic Greek Peplus Figures. — At a meeting of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, in Rome, April 9, 1897, L. Mariani spoke of an archaic 
draped figure of the type of the Boncampagni statue (Brunn-Brockmann, 
No. 357). A head in the Museo Torlonia (No. 486) is of the same style, as 
is a statue in the Jacobsen collection in Copenhagen. All belong to the 
circle of the sculptures of Olympia. Mariani believes that the type is much 
affected by the clothing, and refers it to a Peloponnesian origin. Mariani‘s 
work is to appear in the B. Com. Roma. (Adm. Mitth, 1897, p. 87.) 

Archaic Lion. —In the K. Arch. 1897, pp. 134-137 (pl. iv), P. Perdri- 
get publishes an archaic Greek lion found at Perachora, near Corinth. It is 
compared with the lioness of Corfu, the lion of Chaeronea, and the lion of 
Thespiae, as well as with the lions of Mycenae and Phrygia. The lion is 
now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

Statue in Berlin. — At the February (1597) meeting of the Archaeologi- 
eal Society at Berlin, Kekulé v. Stradonitz spoke on the statue No. 55 of the 
Berlin Museum. The statue was seen in Rome in 1550, was first published, 
by Perrier, in 1635, was twice restored, and came into the possession of the 
museum in 1825, When a replica, found at Caesarea, the residence of King 
Juba, was published by Gauckler in Le Musée de Cherchel, 1895, a compari- 
son of the two copies and a closer study of the Berlin statue disclosed the 
facts that the African copy is truer to the original; that there are alight 
differences, especially in the treatment of the drapery; that the head of the 
Berlin copy is wrongly placed, having been originally more inclined to the 
side even than that of the other statue. The original was an important 
work of the Periclean period, represented also, apparently, on a relief found 
at Eleusis, (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 75.) 

The Amazon Statues of Cresilas and Polyclitus.— A replica of the 
Vaison Diadumenus lately found at Delos (8. C. H. 1896, Pl. VIIT), with 
head unbroken, has confirmed Loeschcke's belief that the Cassel-Dresden 
type of head belongs to this figure, and has made it necessary cither to 
admit that this is a Polyclitan type, or to deny that the statue itself is 
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Polyelitan. Evidence in favor of the former view may be found in a study 
of two other heads, one newly published (#. Arch. 1596, pl. xi; Rom. 
Afitth. 1589, 215), which seem to be intermediate between the Diadumenus 
and the Doryphorus. 

A comparison of views of the Diadumenus head and of that of the Capi- 
toline Amazon, taken from above, shows a remarkable likeness, not only in 
the shape of the skull and the full, cushiony growth of the hair, but in the 
position of the crown of the head and the manner in which the hair radiates 
from it, somewhat like a flower, with calyx leaves. The difference is such 
as there must be between the short hair of an athlete and a woman's longer 
hair, fastened at the back. If, then, the Diadumenus known through the 
Vaison statue is Polyclitan, the Amazon of Polyclitus is rather the Capito- 
line than the Berlin type. The supposed likeness of the latter to the Dory- 
phorus, consisting chiefly in the attitude, disappears if the Amazon is set in 
its proper position, with the folds of the garment falling vertically. The 
hips and chest are then seen to form almost a rectangle,—a simpler and 
hence older scheme than that of the Doryphorus, with its oblique lines of 
hips and shoulders. The oldest of the artists whose names are connected 
with Amazon statues is Cresilas, and to him, probably, the Berlin Amazon 
type belongs. Accepting as probable, though not proven, Furtwiingler’s 
identification of the Herm portrait of Pericles with the work of Cresilas, 
one can find sufficient likeness between this head and that of the Amazon, 
especially in the long, thin cheeks, to justify, if not to compel, the inference 
that they are by the same artist. Further, the strict tradition does not rep- 
resent the Amazon of Cresilas as wounded, and it may well be that the wound 
in the side of the Berlin Amazon, so difficult to reconcile with the action of 
the arm, was not in the original. (B. Grarr, Jb. Arch. J. 1897, pp. 81-86.) 

The West Pediment of the Parthenon. — Among the Parthenon frag- 
ments in the Acropolis Museum, one, a piece of the lower part of a small 
body, with enough of the joining of the legs to show their attitude, is iden- 
tified by Malmberg as belonging to figure E of the west pediment—a boy 
leaning against the knee of a woman. From this he concludes, concerning 
the corresponding figure S of the right half of the pediment, that this too 
must have been, as represented by Carrey, a comparatively small figure, and 
that the fragments supposed by Sauer (Athen. Mitth. 1591) to belong to it, 
are too large, being even on a somewhat larger scale than the so-called The- 
seus of the east pediment. What has been taken for a trace of the joining 
of the shoulder of the figure S with the wall behind, is more probably that 
of the head, and the figure sat on the knee of the woman 7, as a child 
might sit on its mother’s lap. The fragments, however, answer very well 
in size to the figure conjectured to have fallen out between 0 and V (called 
by Furtwiingler Erechtheus), and the left hand assigned by Overbeck to the 
* Theseus,” but really too large for it, may belong with them. It apparently 
held a spear or staff, and Sauer makes of the fragments a figure leaning with 
the left hand probably on some such support. Here may be noted an 
analogy with the old man of the east pediment at Olympia, as well as one 
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between the two corresponding figures in the left halves of the two pedi- 
ments, and the possibility of finding in the general lines of the Athenian 
pediment a clue to the grouping of the Olympia figures. 

Lastly, Malmberg finds, in the short tumic of the so-called Nike, a char- 
acteristic which could belong only to Iris, conceived in early fashion as a 
sort of female Hermes, with winged sandals; and he sees on Ins of this 
type, rather than a Hermes, in a vase-fragment published by Winter 
in Athen. Mitth. 1839, pl. i. (Matmperc, Jb. Arch. F. 1897, pp. 92-96.) 

The Wiirzburg Centaur Head from the Parthenon Metopes. — The 
Centaur head at Wirzburg, which Michaelis recently (Jb. Arch. J. 1896, 
p- 300) published and assigned to the third metope of the south side of the 
Parthenon, has been found by G. Treu, Dresden, in experimenting with the 
east in the Albertinum, to belong not to that figure but to the fifth metope 
of the south side. To adapt it to the former, it must be placed in full pro- 
file, a position anatomically impossible, while it fits the latter place exactly. 
The remains of a thumb, which led to the identification with the third 
metope, are explained in the new position by Carrey's drawing, which shows 
a Lapith with hand on the Centaur’s throat, though in his time the head 
was already gone. This is the only Centaur head yet known belonging to 
a metope of the developed style. The smooth skull, Treu thinks, was not 
covered with a metal cap, but painted with locks of hair; and he finds indi- 
eations that the hair was rolled up over a band behind,—a touch of elegance 
which distinguishes the Phidian conception from the earlier, half-animal 
type. (G. Trev, Jb. Arch. [1897, pp. 101, 102.) 

Pediments of the “Theseum.”— At the April meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society B. Sauer presented reconstructions of the pediment 
groups of the * Theseum,” based on the marks left by the figures on the 
building, and drew from them the conclusion that the temple was dedicated 
to Athena Hephaestia and Hephaestus. The east group represented the 
birth of Erichthonius, the west group Hephaestus at the bottom of the sea. 
(Arch. Anz. 1597, p. 84.) 

The Hand-clasp on Gravestones.— In the Ff. Arch. AAX, 1807, pp. 
s72—354, A. de Ridder discusses the hand-clasp on Attic sepulchral reliefs. 
According to him the place of the reunions represented on Attic gravestones is 
neither the home nor Hades, but the tomb. The deceased is represented 
about as he was at the time of his death. The hand-clasp is not a symbol 
and has no hidden meaning. It simply shows the affection and intimacy of 
the persons represented. It is not a farewell greeting, though the nearness 
of death sometimes lends a touch of sadness, but an expression of constant 
faith and affection, a sign of union and concord, So the time taay be before 
the death of the owner of the tomb, or the return of the deceased to visit his 
friends at his tomb may be represented, Sometimes one thought was in the 
sculptor’s mind, sometimes the other, and many shades of meaning are to be 
found. 

The Lateran Relief of Medea and the Peliades,— E. Loewy attempts 
to show again, with the aid of plates, that the Berlin relief is a Renaissance. 
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copy of the Lateran relief, as against Conze’s belief (Hist. uw. Philol. A ufeditze, 
&. Curtius gew. pp. 99 ff.), and that Kern (4. Arch. J. 1585, pp. 68 ff.) was 
right as against Michaelis (did. 1558, pp, 225 ff.), in declaring that the two 
drawings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, now in England (one 
by Dal Pozzo at Windsor, the other in private possession in London), were 
made from the Lateran relief before it disappeared under the pavement of 
the Palazzo Simonetti, whence it was recovered in 1814. Differences in 
detail between the drawings and the relief are explained as mistakes of the 
draughtsman, caused by the bad preservation of parts of the marble. With 
regard to the Berlin relief, Loewy claims that it is a copy, and a copy not 
ancient in execution, and he points out a number of confirmatory details, 
The “sincerity of Attic manner,” detected by Conze, appears to him to be 
absent. The differences between the two reliefs, in the matter of the sword 
and its sheath and of the left thumb of the central figure, are explicable 
from misinterpretation by the copyist of superficial injuries in the Lateran 
relief. (2. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 42-00.) 

The Relief of the Peliades in Berlin. — In replying to E. Loewy, who 
contends (4. Com. Rom. 1897) that this relief is not antique, but a copy from 
an antique work (whether the Lateran example or some other), made by a 
sculptor of the Renaissance, and hence important as a very early example of 
such copying, R. Kekulé von Stradonits gives as his opinion, founded on long 
personal observation of the relief, confirmed by that of the museum-sculptors 
Freres and Possenti, that it is an ancient copy, but very freely worked over 
in the time of the Renaissance. The background has been sunk below the 
original level, the depth of the relief changed in places, and except on the 
hair, part of the face, and part of the drapery of the bending Peliad, and cn 
the bunch of drapery behind Medea's right elbow the original surface has 


everywhere been smoothed off. Other changes, by which it varies from the . 


Lateran example, are the addition of a fold of drapery on the standing 
Peliad, the changing of the sword into an olive twig, and the removal of the 
sword-sheath (though both are still traceable in outline), and the shortening 
of the box held in Medea’s left hand in order to make, out of a part of it, a 
new left hand, projecting sharply from the background, in Renaissance style. 
Further, two oval depressions were made in the background, probably to 
receive egg-shaped pieces of marble, in an attempt to adapt the work to some 
mistaken interpretation of the subject. The main part of the relief is of 
Pentelic marble, which has splintered and cracked badly and has been re- 
placed, below the line of a slanting break near the bottom, by a piece of 
Carrara marble. The drawing made by Ferrari, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, omits the lower piece, whence it may be inferred that the 
Renaissance workman restored it in plaster, which again fell off, and that 
the present addition is of later date, thongh prior to Wagner's drawing in 
1825. (KEKULE von Straponttz, Jb. Arch. f. LS07, pp. 96-100.) 

Relief of Attic Origin in Rome. — At a meeting of the German Archae- 
ological Institute in Rome, February 5, 1897, Savignoni spoke of a relief in 
the Museo delle Terme which he compared with the reliefs of the Peliades, 
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of Orpheus, and of Pirithous, Three women are represented, two in close 
conversation, the third going away. With reference to the painting from 
Herculaneum (Helbig, 170 5), the scene is explained as the attempt made by 
Phoebe (ie. Artemis) to reconcile Niobe and Latona. The relief shows the 
influence of the great art of Athens, and, to some degree, of the circle of 
Polygnotus. It is described, Matz-Duhn, It, No. 3731. (tim. Mitth. 
1897, p. 85.) 

Antiques in the Maignan Collection. — At the meeting of the Société 
Nationale des Antiquaires de France, February 24, 1897, A. Maignan sub 
mitted antiquities from his collection: (1) Vase in the form of a head of 
Athena. (2) Sepulechral stele found in 1896 at the Piraeus. A seated 
woman holds the hand of a standing man, The inscription, 


M(upra) Nexaydpas 
o(v) troréAo(v)  ZaAdapiveos 


shows, a8 M. Collignon observed, that Nieagoras was a metic from Salamis 
and that Myrta was the daughter of an isofeles. The date is the early fourth 
century #.c. (3) Three moulds for silver ware. (2. Soc. Ant. Pr. 1897, pp- 
163-174; five illustrations.) 

Gtone Tripod.—Base from Mantineia.— In J. HM. S. XVI, pp. 275- 
984, Perey Gardner discusses two pieces of Greek sculpture. 

The first is a limestone tripod, presented to All Souls’ College, Oxford, by 
Anthony Lefray in 1771, and already described by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles 
in Great Britain, p. 592. It is believed to have come from Corinth. “On 
a round pedestal with three feet recline three lions, on each of which stands 
a female figure clad in a long chiton girt at the waist, and wearing on the 
head a kind of stephane, and over that around crown or polos. Each grasps 
in one hand the tail of the lion whereon she stands, with the other appar- 
ently raises her dress. On the heads of the three women rests a basis, sup- 
ported also by a central column, in the form of an hour-glass, with torus in 
the midst.” The whole evidently supported a large basin, which was fixed 
in the stone basis by means of lead. With this monument is compared 
the basis of blue Laconian marble from Olympia, which, as restored by Treu 
(Olympia, TIT, p. 20), shows a very close resemblance in all essential features. 
Other similar monuments are also cited. They were probably intended to 
hold water for purification. These figures standing on lions seem to have 
no direct connection with the worship of Cybele, though they must be 
derived from a similar representation of an Asiatic goddess. As used in 
these bases the mythological signification has probably been lost, and the 
figures have become merely architectonic. The style of the Oxford monu- 
ment is late archaic, and the execution by no means careful. It seems to 
represent an early fifth century variety of a fixed archaic type. The work- 
manship makes it probable that it is an original Greek work. 

The second monument discussed by Professor Gardner is the Mantinean 
Basis. The part of this paper which concerns the number and arrangement 
of the slabs was written without knowledge of Amelung’s work on this sub- 
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ject, and has since been withdrawn by the author (J... 8S. XVII, pp. 120, 
121). There remains a discussion of the group, which stood upon the ped- 
estal decorated by the reliefs. The central figure must be Apollo, and a 
coin of Severus from Megara shows what is probably a replica of the Man- 
tinean group. It represents Apollo Citharoedus in the centre, Leto on the 
left holding a sceptre, and Artemis on the right in long chiton, but appar- 
ently with bow and quiver. These figures show types belonging to the fourth 
century, and recurring in part in other works associated with Praxiteles. 
The Megarian group cannot be the work of an elder Praxiteles. 

Venus of Melos.—IJn the Chron. d. Arta for January 9 and 16, 1897, 
5S. Reinach discussed the reports concerning the discovery of the Venus of 
Melos and its acquisition by the French. A note on the same subject 
appeared in the D¥bats, December 15, 1896, and led to a letter by W. J. 
Stillman in the Nation (New York), February 15, p. 125. This was fol- 
lowed by a letter from E. Robinson, Nation, March 4, p. 161, and from 
Reinach, Nation, March 25, p. 222. The evidence concerning the discovery 
of the statue was discussed in these letters, and, in addition, Reinach makes 
some interesting remarks. He compares the Venus with the Poseidon in 
Athens, with which was found another statue, the base of which bears the 
inscription, @eodwoidas Acerrparo Tlocadéa. This inscription belongs to the 
early part of the fourth century p.c, <A drawing by Voutier shows that 
the inscribed fragment, found with the Venus, supported not a column but 
the small Hermes now in the Louvre. The Venus was found with two 
Hermae, and the inscription of one is given by Voutier as Teodoridas Dais- 
tratou. So, with the Venus there were found two inscriptions, one later 
than 280, the other earlier than 350 n.c.; apparently, then, neither belongs 
to the Venus. The Poseidon belongs in common opinion to the second cen- 
tury .c.; therefore the inscription found with it has nothing more to do 
with it than have the two inscriptions found with the Venus to do with 
that statue. Reinach would ascribe the Venus to the school of Phidias. 

Protesilaus Adonis.—In the Rim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 30-89 (pl. ii, 
supplementary pl., cut), B. Graef discusses the figure from the Farnese col- 
lection, now in the Naples Museum, which goes by the name of Protesilaus. 
As now set up the figure appears to be advancing as if for combat. Graef 
shows that it should lean back, not forward, and finds that a tender youth 
is represented. The wound in the left thigh and comparison with sarcophagi 
and the painting in the Casa di Adonide in Pompei make it probable that 
Adonis is represented. Whether the boar was originally present 1s not to be 
determined. Perhaps the original was of metal, but that is by no means 
certain. Comparison with the Endymion in Stockholm, the Apollo of the 
Belvedere, the Ganymedes of Leochares, as well as the monument of Dexi- 
leos, the reliefs of the Mausoleum, and the Alexander sarcophagus from 
Sidon, makes it appear that the original of the Naples figure is to be con- 
nected with the art of the middle of the fourth century, though how close 
the connection is cannot be stated definitely. So far the torso alone has 
been considered, for the head is attached to the torso in such a way as to 
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offer no guarantee that the two belong together. A replica of the head is 
in the British Museum (Koepp, Veber das Bildnis Alexanders des Crrossen, 
S8tes Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm, p. 23; Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, 
p. 669, fig. 131). It is on the whole better than the Naples head. Coin- 
parison of this head with others brings us again into the circle of the Apollo 
of the Belvedere, which Graef, following Winter, connects with Leochares. 
The pained expression of the face makes the interpretation as Adonis 
natural, and there is a marked similarity between this head and that ‘of 
the painting in the Casa di Adonide, The head, then, probably belongs 
to the torso. Although he assigns this Adonis to the style of Leochares 
in a general way, Graef expressly refrains from suggesting him as its 
author. 

Scopas Minor and the Figure of Hercules Olivarius.— This is the 
subject of an article by E, Loewy in Rim. Mitth, 1807, pp. 56-70 (pl. 11, 
4 figs.). A block of marble found in September, 1895, in Rome, Regio XI, 
between the Piazza della Bocca della Verith and the round temple commonly 
called the Temple of Vesta, bears the inscription . .. 0 - OLIVARIVS- 
OPVS - SCOPAE - MINORIS. Scopas minor is implied in Pliny’s ex- 
pression (.V..H. xxxiv, 90) “Seopas uterque.” As Pliny’s latest source in 
such matters seems to be Antigonus of Carystus, this Scopas can hardly be 
later than the third century n.c. The dimensions of the block, with the addi- 
tion of the block needed to complete the inscription, are such that only a re- 
eumbent figure can have been placed upon it. That it was Hercules is evident 
from the mention by regionarii, of the fourth century, of a Hereules Olivarius 
in Regio XI. The recumbent Hereules in the Museo Chiaramonti, No. 745, 
(Clarac, V, pl. 796, n. 1991 = Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire greeque et 
romaine, I, p. 460, 5, p. lviil), although somewhat too large for this base, 
is probably a replica of the figure in question. The Hercules cubans of 
Regio XIV, mentioned in the Curiosum, would also be possibly a replica of 
the Chiaramonti figure, but a statuette of Hercules reclining at a banquet, 
found in Regio AIV, with other yotive monuments to Hercules, is more 
likely to be a copy of the Mereules cubans. Seven reliefs are discussed which 
show a recumbent Hereules similar to the Chiaramonti figure. These differ 
from each other in the accessories, but all have an element of the picturesque. 
It may be that the Hercules Olivarius was, like the reliefs, a transfer into 
stone of a type originally invented for a painting, a type of reclining Her- 
acles met with in vase paintings of the fifth century n.c. Itisa singular 
coincidence that another figure bearing the name of Scopas, the Aphrodite 
Pandemus or Epitragia, occurs with accessories which make its derivation 
from a larger composition, perhaps a painting, not improbable. 

Remains of Alexandrian Sculpture.— At a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Rome, January 22, 1897, W. Amelung spoke of 
some Hellenistic sculptures found in Egypt, and certain others similar to 
these, which he ascribed to the Alexandrian school. In conclusion, he showed 
that this Alexandrian school is a branch of the school of Praxiteles. (idm. 
Afinh. 1897, p. 83.) 
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Statue in the Louvre. — The #. See. Ant. Fr. 1597, pp. 104-106, 
reports a paper read at the meeting of January 7 by E. Michon on an antique 
statue in the Louvre, Salle de Clarac, Cat. Sommaire des Marbres Antiques, 
No. 2459. It is a draped female figure, originally a fountain. This figure 
is of Roman date, but the motif is earlier, being a development from the 
type of a nude athlete pouring oil into his hand. 

The Tiara of Saitaphernes. — In Seri. Phil. W. June 12, p. T64 ff, 
E. v. Stern, Director of the Museum at Odessa, discusses the Tiara of 
Saitaphernes and gold forgeries in southern Russia. He gives some examples 
of such forgeries and comes to the conclusion that the tiara cannot possibly 
be genuine. 


PAINTING AND VASES 


Fresco from Mycenae. — At a meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
May 14, 1897, E. Pottier called attention to the new fragment of fresco 
painting from the Acropolis of Mycenae,—an arm with a flower in the 
closed hand, of such perfect execution that it can be compared with the 
best drawings of classical times, and corrects the customary conception of 
the imperfections of the human figure in the paintings of this early period. 
The technical process recalls at once Egyptand Assyria. The fragment is 
published by Pharmakowsky in the Mémoires of the Imperial Society of 
St. Petersburg. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1507, p. 250.) 

Mycenae and Egypt.—In the Athen. April 24, 1597, W. M. Flinders 
Petrie combats the statement that a Mycenaean vase in the British Museum 
was found with a scarab of the twenty-sixth dynasty. The vase and the 
scarab were found together, but Professor Petrie argues that the scarab 
(a sard) is in all ways less like work of the twenty-sixth dynasty than that 
of an earlier period, and assigns it conjecturally to about 124) pc. So the 
searab offers no support to those who propose late dates for Mycenaean 
objects and culture. Mycenaean finds from Enkomi are further adduced 
in support of a comparatively early date for Mycenaean culture. In the 
Athen. May §, an anonymous correspondent attacks Professor Petrie’s 
statements about the scarab, assigning it to a much Inter date, and also 
criticises his remarks about the objects from Enkomi. 

Two Early Attic Paintings on Marble. — In the Jb. Arch. [. for 1507, 
pls. i and ii, are produced in black and white, from drawings by E. Gilliéron, 
the remains of painting on two objects of marble, now in Athens. They 
are discussed by H. Dragendorff, pp. 1-8. 

The first, in the National Museum, is a disk of Parian marble, 0.27 m. 
in diameter, having two holes near the middle line, by which it was fastened 
against some background with iron nails. It has been broken, and some 
pieces near the middle are missing, and on what is left the paint has almost 
disappeared, but enough remains to show a bearded man seated on a chair, 
leaning slightly forward toward the right and wearing a mantle which 
leaves the right arm and shoulder bare, but apparently covered the lower 
part of the body. The right hand lay on his knee, the left was extended. 
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An inscription in old Attic letters, running around the upper edge of the 
disk, gives the hexameter: pyjpa rod Alvetov coins iarpow dpirrav. The 
remains of color show that the letters, which are cut in, were filled with 
blue paint, that the background was red, the mantle ochre, the beard, ehair, 
ground-line, and drawing-lines black. ‘The process was the same as In the 
Lyseas-stele, first to make a sketch on the marble, then to fill in the colar 
of background and figure, then to give the complete drawing in dark lines. 
The disk is, however, later than the stele, for the folds of the drapery are 
less stiff, the right foot is drawn back with only the toes resting on the 
ground, and the toes themselves are correct in shape and size. Peculiarities 
of the face and beard point to an attempt at portraiture. The style indi- 
cates a date in the last quarter of the sixth century, and the letters, which 
are more archaic than on the Pisistratus altar, point to the early part of that 
time. We may assume that the person represented was a member of the 
famous Asclepiad family of Cos, but of an older generation than the Aeneius, 
uncle of Hippocrates, whose name has been handed down, and who was 
probably born about the time the painting was made. The form of the 
object and the use of the word prjpa, at a time when oqpa was usual for 
A grave-monument, suggest that this was rather a votive offering; and 
possibly the omission of the name of the dedicator implies that he was 
Aeneius himself. 

The second painting is found on the larger of two fragments of a shield 
of Parian marble, which are in the Acropolis Museum with the pieces of the 
Athena from a pre-Persian pediment representing the Gigantomachia. — The 
fragments show, of the front of the shield, only part of a smooth outer band 
enclosing a circular roughened space, painted red, which served as hack- 
ground for the green snake-border of sculptured aegis. The painting, 
which is on the inner side, gives the upper part of a Victory, advancing 
toward the left, with head in profile, body in front view, wings expanded 
symmetrically behind the figure to right and left, the left arm lowered, and 
the right arm extended. The garment is a mantle, drawn obliquely under 
the left arm and below the left breast, and fastened on the right shoulder, 
as in so many of the female statues of the Acropolis. A chiton or under- 
garment must have been given in color only, without drawing, so that it 
has disappeared; for the Nike with bared breast came in only in the time 
of Paeonius, and even then always wore the Tonic chiton. The hair is 
bound up with ribbon, and one wavy lock, in front of the ear, falls to 
the shoulder. A bit of the cireular border, a braid-pattern surrounded by 
a tongue-pattern, allows us to complete the field of the picture and to see 
that the Victory, though passing the middle of the space, does not stand 
in the centre. There would be room, at the left, for a froparum, or better 
still, an altar, on which she is pouring a libation. Beside the drawing, 
enough color remains to show that the wings and hair were yellow-brown; 
the lips, and apparently the cheeks also, red; the rest of the flesh tinted 
only; the background red, but separated from the yellow of the hair by a 
strip left plain. 
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The work is later than the Lyseas-stele, and in the harmony of figure and 
drapery, in the movement of the body and the lock of hair, in the lifelike 
rendering of the hair, in the skill with which a few bold strokes give the 
arm, we find an analogy with the ceramic paintings of the cylixes of the 
best period. The type of face, with lower part somewhat full, and with 
strong chin, is the Attic type of the earlier work of Euphronius, belonging 
to the end of the sixth century. The use of island marble and the compara- 
tively good preservation of the painting on an object found among the 
Persian deébris, are consistent with a date of about 500 n.c. The shield was 
probably a separate votive offering, not belonging to a statue. It shows 
that the fifth century fashion of painting the inner sides of shields did not 
originate in the time of Phiclias. 

The Corinthian Tablets in the Antiquarium of the Berlin Mu- 
seum. — The Berlin collection of the fragments of terra-cotta votive tableta 
to Poseidon, found near Corinth in 1879, — evidently the discarded offerings 
from an overstocked sacred grove,—has been newly examined, with the result 
that Furtwiingler's description of them (in the catalogue of the vase-collec- 
tion) must receive many additions and corrections. A list of the changes 
seen to be necessary, with many illustrations, is given. The greater part 
of the new work consists in putting together pieces which have not before 
been recognized as belonging together; and in this way many new tablets 
have been enlarged or reconstructed with more or less completeness, the 
dimensions, subjects, and inscriptions of many being newly ascertained. 
Of the six hundred and fourteen fragments described by Furtwingler, 
more than a fourth part have been thus used, and of the three hundred 
and more unnumbered pieces, nearly a half. 

Among the corrected or newly identified subjects are several representa- 
tions of Zeus, formerly taken for Amphitrite, in conjunction with Poseidon, 
one of Poseidon riding on a dolphin, one of Heracles carrying the Cercopes, 
one of the Minotaur (the last two especially interesting from the rarity of 
mythological subjects), and one instance of Athena, formerly taken for a Ne- 
reid, accompanying Amphitrite. Furtwiingler’s conjecture that the letters 
OO, near a tree-like object under which a box stands, pointed to a sixth cen- 
tury presentation of the fable of the Raven («opeg), has been disproved by the 
completion of the inscription, in which these letters are part of the name of 
the dedicator. In several instances, supposed, marine subjects, as already 
noted by Cecil Torr (J4. Arch. J. 1895, p. 171), are found to be parts of 
human figures or else still undetermined. Sixteen new inscriptions have 
been made out, including o unique xayuvos, beside the picture of a flaming 
furnace. More than fifty have been added to the list of fragments or tab- 
lets painted on both sides. Most of the illustrations are corrected versions 
of pieces already published in the Antile Denkmdler, I. 

Although the Berlin collection is much the larger part of the whole num- 
ber of these fragments found, it is probable that similar study of those in 
Paris and elsewhere would add much to our knowledge. (FE. Peanior, /6. 
Arch. 7. 1897, pp. 9-48; 37 cuts.) 
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A Vase-Fragment from Tell-Defenneh.— Among the vase-fragments 
discussed by Diimmiler (Jb. Arch. J., 1895, p. 41), with reference rather to 
technique and style than to the meaning of the paintings, one (/.c. p. 41, 
fig. 3) can be identified as representing Odysseus rushing upon Ciree with 
drawn sword, after the manner of a black-figured vase-painting from Gela 
(Arch. Zeit. 1876, pl. 15). As in that picture, so here, Circe appears to be 
seated, holding the goblet in her left hand while she stirs the contents with 
a stick held in the right. A curly tail, a foot where a hand should be, and 
bristles on the legs of the figure behind Odysseus, show that the transfor- 
mation into swine was represented, in Ionic fashion, as fairly advanced. 
Another of the transformed comrades must have stood behind Circe, to 
balance the scene. The Gela picture, which is later and gives the swine- 
character only in head and tail, must be derived from the lonic representa- 
tion. On an Etruscan mirror (Gerhard, 403, 1 and 2),a vase from Vule1 
(Rosch.. Lex. T1, 1195), and a Boeotian cup (J. H. 5. 1802, pl. iv), the 
game tradition of human legs, but arms replaced by forelegs of swine, appears 
again; but nowhere is the swine-character 50 marked as in the Tell-Defen- 
neh example. (E. Petersen, Jb. Arch. I., 1897, pp. 55, 56.) 

The Paintings of Panaenus at Olympia.— Phidias’s statue of the 
Olympian Zeus could be closely approached on both sides and at the back, 
but immediately in front of it, a space of the whole width of the nave and 
of the length of three intereolumniations was railed off from public entrance 
by a stone parapet or fence. On the inside of this enclosure were the paint- 
ings of Panaenus, and if we assume that there was an entrance on the side 
opposite the statue and that Pansanias, who gives their subjects, takes them 
in order as he passed them in going round tothe right from the entrance, we 
have, on the cross-wall next the gate, Heracles and Atlas; on the three spaces 
between the columns on the right, Theseus and Pirithoiis, Hellas crowning 
Salamis, Heracles and the lion; in the three corresponding spaces on the 
left (omitting the front of the pedestal), Ajax and Cassandra, Sterope and 
Hippodamia, Prometheus and Heracles; on the cross-wall next the gate 
again, Achilles and Penthesilea; and on the two folds of the gate, the two 
Hesperides, next to Atlas. The inner connection of these seemingly 
detached scenes must be found in the purpose which the room served, the 
persons for whose use it was reserved; and these could only be, at Olympia, 
the Olympic victors. The theme of all the pictures is, indeed, contest or 
victory. Here are the first and the last of the Labors of Heracles, —the fight 
with the Nemean lion and the visit to the garden of the Hesperides. The 
Titan Prometheus, rescued by Heracles, matches the Titan Atlas. The 
friendship of Theseus and Pirithoiis was a companionship in daring advent- 
ure. Salamis and Hippodamia, in the middle of either side, are the prizes 
of victory, the latter indeed of the first Olympic contest. Ajax, the iBpurrys, 
is a Warning to the victor against insolent self-confidence. Achilles support- 
ing the dying Penthesilea, whom he has himself wounded, personifies the 
Pindaric note that even the foe must be respected, if he has fought valiantly 
for the right. Indeed, the passage of the thought from scene to scene, and 
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the choice of the forms in which it is set forth, are like nothing so much as 
Pindar; and the pictured walls of the place in which, most probably, the 
crown of wild olive was presented to the victor, were themselves a sort 
of Pindarie Ode of Victory, (A. TrexpeLtenxnureG, Winckelmannsfest, 
1896, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 25-28, 1 cut.) 

Cylix from Athens.—In J. H. 5S. XVI, pp. 255-287, Cecil Smith has 
published a cylix from Athens belonging to Mr. C. W. Mitchell. The vase 
is of a somewhat heavy form, with thick handles and inset lip. The only 
decoration is the design in the centre of the interior. The style and tech- 
nique indicate that the vase belongs to the time of Epictetus, at the end of 
the sixth century n.c. The drawing, however, shows a decided advance on 
moat of the work of that school, and an approach to the manner of Euphro- 
nius, though it cannot be assigned to him." A comparison with two cups 
signed by Phintias makes it probable that this is also his work. The inserip- 
tion, "Axeorruip xaAds, introduces a new «odd; name. It is the name of the 
son of Epilycus and father of Agenor, and ancestor of Miltiades. The name 
of Epilyeus occurs on a psylter of Sostratus, whose style seems to indicate 
that he worked about twenty years before Phintias. But such identifica- 
tions are uncertain. 

Crater from Orvieto. —P. Girard discusses in the A. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 221-244, the crater from Orvieto (Louvre, Salle G. No. 311) and the 
expression of faces in Greek vase paintings. 

Crimean Pottery,— A note by E. Pottier is appended to de Bock's arti- 
ele on pottery from the Caucasus and the Crimea. FPottier ascribes to the 
fourth century B.c. a terra-cotta representing a semi-nude woman, and 
regards it as an importation from Attica. He regards a rude head of a 
man as probably local Crimean work. Fragments of block-figured and 
severe red-figured Attic vases show intercourse of Athens with the Crimea 
by the middle of the fifth century n.c. Certain fragments with reliefs are 
probably Attic work of the third century nc. The local pottery of Theo- 
dosia is of hasty, inartistic manufacture, though some of it is better than 
the rest. Pottier expresses the opinion that the manufacture of glazed pot- 
tery has continued without interruption from ancient times to the present. 
(B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 248-254.) 

Inscriptions of Boeotian Vases. — In "Ed. “Apy. 1896, pp. 243-246, 
D. S. Stavropoulos publishes some inscribed cups from Boeotia (supple- 
mentary plate). Number 1 is a bronze phiele, with the inscription (pub- 
lished by Perdrizet, £. C. 1.1896, pp. 242, 243) ‘lupo ra Kapunerio Aopaxos 
“Aydpxovros AexTois Qa Baiorg aviéeov. Number 2 is a clay tylix, inseribed 
Kodwaia dpi r& Kivtpuvos. Number 3 has three carelessly written inserip- 
tions: KAegixa, KAerixa wo KELL bike tw “Hpayvalvrs, and... a «ada 
drole Maidoat or p Aidox. This is a wide, open cup with two handles 
Each side is adorned with a female head, and beside the handles are pal- 
mettes. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


An Early Thessalian Decree. — At a meeting of the Saxon Academy, 
November 7, 1896, R. Meister discussed “an early Thessalian decree in 
honor of the Corinthian Sotaerus.” The decree has been published in 
"Aory and Athen. Mitth. XXI, 1896, p. 110; published with discussion by 
Chatzisojidis, Athen. Mirth. XX, pp. 248 ff, pl. 7. Meister reads : 

"Hs tAmptovros PiAovine. Yior|eravn ioxav Zwraipex rie K/opevGian 
catrin xai yéver Kal cloadrats Kal xpyamw doviial\y xdréAetay, Keupepyerar 
iwolnray «iy Taya xy drayiat, al Tis Tavra wupfainm, Toy Tayor Tor 
ixeordxovra Qféavexddnv. Th ypvoia Kat Tal! dpyypea rs BeAgaiw dro) 
dueva dowre Opeorao Pepexpar(thaiw). 

He translates: “It was when Philonicua was Hylorus. The Hyiosthenians 
gave to the Corinthian Sotaerus, himself, and his family, his household, and 
his property, asylia and afeleia, and declared him a benefactor, both during 
the rule of « tagus (over Thessaly) and in the time when no fagus com- 
mands, If anyone transgress this, the tagus who presides (in the council of 
tagi of the various cities) shall employ forcible measures against him. The 
gold and silver articles, which had been lost from the Delphic sanctuary, he 
saved, which had belonged to Orestas, son of Pherecratidas.” 

The word Yior@erdvu Meister derives from vids eros, “ adopted son.” 
He suggests that the Orestas mentioned may be the Orestes, son of Eche- 
cratides, mentioned by Thue. I, 111, the change from Pherecratides being an 
easy one. Orestes might have deposited his goods at Delphi, and then when 
his property was confiscated by the state, Sotaerus may have been in- 
strumental in securing it, for which he is honored by the Hyiosthetonians, 
their town being a member of the Thessalian confederacy. This would 
give about 44 n.c.as the date of the inscription, with which the dialect and 
the forms of the letters agree. Meister discusses the dialect in some detail. 
(Ber. Sachs. Ges. phil-hist. Cl. XLVI, pp. 251-265.) 

The same inscription is disenssed by O. A. Danielsson in Eranos, Acta 
miilologica Suecana (Upsala), 1, 1806, pp. 136-149. He reads at the begin- 
ning: -e¢ tAopéovros Plone vio Z\Geroven(?), and at the end “Opéora 6 
Depexpar-. His other readings are the same, except that he writes raya(t) 
in |. 6, and avoids y and wentirely. The BéAdaoy he thinks is not the tem- 
ple at Delphi, but a shrine of the Delphic god in the Thessalian town where 
the inscription was written. He also discusses the dialect, grammar, ete. 

The Deposit-Inscription of Xuthias.— At the meeting of the Saxon 
Academy, December 5, 1896, R. Meister gave some new readings of this in- 
scription and diseussed it. He reads: 


(a) 

Bovita: i rau DiAayole } dexariee pve ial x” atrog Tey Tro dvedeo|Go: : 
al 8€ x’ drofldum, ; ray Téxvow + | Tyatv, | red xa werre ceren : || hy Biwre> ; al 
Ga xox poy yevyral Téxva, Tow Gridicarev Tuer | deryvouer de: rws Teyearal[s] | 
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(@) 

Eoviliat wapxabhjxa tan Pilayalio rerpaxaria pral dpyupiws ef pdr xa Cain, 
avrog dvekerfu al 8é x\a jij Cer, rot viot dvehooGes rot yr7| uot, Cred na Sacrenre 
wivre péreja’ ef dé xa pry Covri, Tal Orryarépes | [d]veAooda Tak yaoi: al de 
xa poy | Cawrk, To woblos dvekcote: af Bf wa | pty voHo Laer, Toi do(o ora 
witha les dvedoofu: ct Be x’ loduddyuve [es tla Teyearat deayrorre Karr 
Getiwov. 

He translates : (a) 

«“ For Xuthias, the son of Philachaeus (are deposited) two hundred minae. 
If he is himself alive, he shall come and take (the deposit), But if he is 
dead, it shall belong to his children when they are grown up five years. But 
if there are no children, it shall belong to those who have a right (to it). 
But the Tegeans shall decide according to the conipact. 


(b) 

“For Xuthias, the son of Philachaeus, as deposit four hundred minae. 
If he is alive, he shall take it himself. But if he is not alive, his sons shall 
take it, the legitimate ones, when they are grown up five years. But if 
there are none living, the daughters shall take it, the legitimate ones. But 
if there are none living, the illegitimate sons shall take it. Kut if no ille- 
gitimate sons are living, the next of kin shall take it. But if they disagree, 
the Tegeans shall decide according to the compact.” 


The new readings are based chiefly upon a photograph of the inscription 
(plate). The names Xuthias and Philachaeus point to an Achaean origin 
for Xuthias. The dialect is Doric, but not strictly Laconian. Meister sug- 
gests that Xuthias may have come from a town of the Perioeci in Laconia. 
(Ber. Sachs. Ges. phil-hist. Classe, Vol. XLVI, pp. 266-276.) 

Mantinean Inscription.—In FEranos, Acta philologica Suecana, IL 
(1897), pp. 842, O. A. Danielsson discusses the inscription from Mantineia 
published in Roehl’s Imagines, 2d ed., p. 33, No. 6, and elsewhere. The 
inscription is an unusually difficult one to read, owing to the bad quality 
and condition of the stone. Danielsson’s readings differ somewhat from 
those of his predecessors in the discussion of the document. The inscription 
contains the verdict of a court for the trial of murder cases. First is a hist 
of twelye Mantineans who are convicted, then a provision that if on com- 
mand of the goddess and the judges they give up their property and keep 
away from the sanctuary, they shall suffer no vengeance, third a provision 
that if Phemandrus was cuilty of the murder in question he shall die, but 
if not, he shall be spared, and finally a curse upon the guilty. Linguistic 
discussion accompanies the discussion of the subject matter. The inserip- 
tion in Roehl’s Imag. 2d ed., p. 45, No. 5, from Troezen is used as illustra- 
tive material and is briefly discussed. 

Inscriptions from Lycosura,—In "Ed. "Apy. 1896, pp. 217-242, B. TL 
Leonardos publishes thirteen inscriptions from Lycosura (Nos. 17-29), with 
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eight facsimiles. Numbers 17 and 15 are parts of the same inscription in 
honor of Xenarchus and Nicippas, inscribed on the wall of the pronaos by 
vote of the Proedri, the Demus, and the Romans doing business in Mega- 
lopolis. Number 19 seems to be a fragment of a decree in honor of the 
same persous by the Lycosurans. Numbers 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 are very 
fragmentary. Number 2] appears to belong to 17. In fact, all these appear 
to belong together. Number 25 consists of two large, rude letters € and &. 
Number 26 is a dedicatory inscription: Bévapyos ‘Ovacixparovs éx Tar técuy 
dvéfyxe. Number 27 is a fragment of an inscription stating that some one 
(name gone) and Damocratea (7) restored the temple, rpordiov and drafty 
para (7). Number 28 reads "Erdyafos rod xvpiov Kaicapos ra/Je\Adptos 
Acorowas "Exyxdos cig. Number 20 reads Aauoyapts [Sw] riida nal 
"Apiorydea Nexia Tevilp[ajio Suriitay ror vidy Acowowale (eb) yaperry j] 
Low. 

. Epigraphical Notes. —In the A. Et. (fr. X, 1807, pp. 24-57, M. Holleaux 
discusses various Epigraphical Questions. In the Samian inscription pub 
lished by Girard, B. C. H. V, 477, No. 1, the Straton mentioned was a royal 
officer to collect dues from litigants. The Ptolemy mentioned is perhaps not 
Philopator, but Philadelphus, Euergetes, or one of the successors of Philopa- 
tor, The long Thespian inscription published by Jamot, B. C. HW. XTX, 
S70 ff., is discussed with much detail. It is an act relating to a concession 
of territory to the Thespians by one of the Ptolemies. Jamot's readings 
are corrected in some particulars, and Holleaux thinks the king in ques 
tion is rather Ptolemy Philopator than Philadelphus, as Jamot had tried 
to prove. The inscription C. f. G. 5. No, 527, found at Tanagra, is ex- 
plained as a copy of an Oropian decree of proxeny, which accounts for 
its not being in the dialect of Boeotia. The three inseriptions discussed 
are published in full. 

The Greek Alphabet.—In the Athen. Mitth. XXIT, pp. 410-445, P. 
Kretschmer writes of the Secondary Characters of the Greek Alphabet. The 
article is an attempt to solve the much-disputed problem: why is it that 
the different branches of the Hellenic people —with the exception of the 
Theraeans, Melians, and Cretans—while they agree as to the sign for , 
differ as to the sign for y, the eastern alphabet using +, the western ¥7? 
In the east Y was used for yf, in the west +=. The sound of € it is 
maintained, was not simply £+ 4, because of eastern XS, western YS (and 
+3, %>)—K being very rare. Original £ + became (A+, and then 
the guttural spirant +s. For this guttural spirant there was no generally 
accepted sign; but it is to be sought in the (| of Naxian ¢[] coyos = dfoyos 
(Roberts 25), in + in Rhodian «vAr+¢ (Rob, 131 6), and in Boeotian 
Po+¢(or), C.J. G. 8.1,1955. The guttural spirant +2 often became oo( 1). 
Later on, however, the ancient pronunciation £ +s was revived. Originally 
the non-Phoenician signs were ¢=¢, y= yx, ds=uv, ys=& In the west 
X= lost its =, leaving X to represent € because the guttural spirant occurred 
only before s; a new sign Y was invented for y (Lokrian-Arkadian > = 
was an innovation). In the east and in Corinth, for £ Samech (£), with 
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or without s, was used; but Attica and most of the Cyclades continued to 
employ X=y. AZ=€, DE=—yY. In the east, however, in order to have 
a single sign for y, Y was borrowed from the west. In the recently (1896) 
discovered inscriptions from Thera we actually find ¥ for ¢ which must be 
ascribed to Ionic influence, since (D, and X= y are employed. In the older 
records KM=€. Incidentally Kretschmer disposes of Schmid's theory 
(Philologus, LIT, 336), which rests on the assumption that the invention 
of a single sign for @ and y shows that these characters represented spirants 
(yf, ch), and not aspirates p’, . The proofs of the aspirate character of 
p and y are as follows:— A. from phonetic changes in Greek: (1) dissimi- 
lation, as in @aAhijBtos from @aAMifios, (2) such spellings as Eye, “Adpodcry 
prove the existence of an 4 in a following syllable; as does also daptievas ; 
BE. from the representation of in non-Hellenic languages. a Sing was the 
nearest possible equivalent to Fabius, @ and y were aspirates at the time 
when the signs to express these sounds were invented; and the Greeks had 
in the single sign © a means to express @*. 

Inscriptions from Thrace and Macedonia.— During a tour in eastern 
Macedonia and southern Thrace in the summer of 1896, Mr. J, A. R. Munro 
and Professor W. C. F. Anderson copied a number of inscriptions, and the 
former has published twenty-six of these, which are either new or published 
in a more imperfect text. Nos. 4, 11, 12, and 14 are Latin. No. 9, ‘Exaraiy 
Rwpafo| Sayyapio yer}, is thought by Mr. Munro to be the earliest known 
inscription of Amphipolis, though he assigns no date. The newly published 
inscriptions are either proper names or are too fragmentary to afford much 
evidence as to their contents. (J. Hf. 8. XVI, pp. 313-322.) 

Epigraphic Notes.— In the Athen. MWitth, XXI, pp. 440-447, M. Friinkel 
publishes Epigraphic Miscellanies. 

(1) The inseription of Kamo (f. G. A. 324) is from Alagonia, on the 
boundary between Messene and Sparta. The reading Kayo dy @voe rau 
Koppa is correct: ef. Varro, De re rust. IL, 4,9, who says that the Greeks 
in Italy sacrificed a pig at the beginning of the marriage rites. The cymbal 
on which the inscription is placed is a toy which was offered to Artemis 
upon the occasion of her marriage. (2) Archaic inscription from Megara 
(Etdpom: “Pivuwos), It shows £ =, the four-stroke sigma, and the 
Tonic D. (3) On the Inscriptions from Olympia; emendations to Nos. 161, 655. 
On No. 681 Frankel shows from Josephus, Ant. AVI, 5. 3, and Bell. Jud. I, 
21. 12, that in 40 n.c. Herod the Great was dyawoférys in person at Olympia, 
where he paid the cost of the games just celebrated, and for the future 
offered to give the interest of a certain unspecified sum (xdpovs ypnuara). 

Attic Pidos.—In the Athen, Mitth. X XI, pp. 450-453, A. Koerte dis- 
cusses a bronze voting-lise of an Attic dicast of the fourth century inscribed 
yapdos Syyworia and, on the obverse, [ (zefa). The pierced cylindrical axis 
denotes that it was used for condemnation, the letter stamped on the back 
the section in the Heliastie court, Since we have such ballots bearing the 
letters A, M, as well as A-K, it follows that voting-dliscs were used after 
O07 nc. When Demetrius added two tribes to the original ten. 
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Keapratiexd.— In the Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 454-156, F. Hiller von 
Gartringen notices briefly a book bearing this title by Manolakikis, and 
comments on the new inscriptions it contains. One is a decree of an Ionic 
city in honor of a Carpathian, and consists entirely of well-known formulas. 

Inscriptions from Abae in Phocis.—The excavations of the British 
School at Abae, Hyampolis, and Myx in Phocis have yielded ten very frag- 
mentary inscriptions, which have been published by V. W. Yorke (/. H. 5. 
XVI, pp. 306-312). Most of these fragments are too badly mutilated to 
yield any satisfactory resulis. No. 3 contains the name of the artist Fubu- 
lides, son of Eucheir, probably the sculptor who lived about 150 p.c., and 
set up the monument in the Ceramieus at Athens. The cut of this inserip- 
tion shows marked divergencies from the Athenian signatures of this artist 
(cf., e.g., Loewy, 228 a), but as Mr. Yorke says the forms of the letters do 
not permit an identification with the earlier Eubulides, it is probable that 
the copy is not a facsimile. No. 5 furnishes a mention of the Elaphebolia, 
already known from Plutarch as a festival of Hyampolis, and also a hitherto 
unknown feast of the Laphria, a name which is connected by Mr. Yorke 
with the Artemis Laphria of Aetolia. No. 7 is a gravestone, now at Erarcho 
but said to come from Abae, bearing the name Et@idpove; in epichoric 
characters. The 6 is crossed, in the @ the hasta does not project beyond 
the circle, and the ¢ is threestroked. The two latter peculiarities are not 
recognized as Phocian by Kirehhoff or Larfeld, though both are found in 
inscriptions of Boeotia and Opuntian Locris. 

The End of Chaleion.—In the R. Et. Gr. X, No. 7, pp. 19-24, 
P. Perdrizet publishes an inscription, according to which the city Chaleion 
of the Ozolian Locrians was joined by Pompey to the neighboring city 
ODeanthe, which accounts for the fact that it is not thereafter mentioned, 

New Delphic Temple Accounts. — H. Pomtow (Berl. Pail. W. January 
16, pp. 02 ff.) discusses the inscriptions containing accounts of the building 
of the temple at Delphi (B. C. H. XVII, pp. 618-617; XAVITI, p. 181; 
XCX, 1806, pp. 197-241). These inscriptions furnish lists of Delphic archons 
from 353 to 341, and less exactly from 336 to 925 n.c.; also lists of hierom- 
nemones for the period after 336 nc. In addition to these, they furnish 
important information concerning the rebuilding of the temple and the 
management of Delphic finances, the Delphic families, and other matters. 
Pomtow also proposes a reading and explanation of the Delphic rock 
inscription in Wescher-Foucart, 480. 

Greek Inscription in Lycia.— A previously unpublished Greek inserip- 
tion from Tlos in Lycia, seen and copied by Benndorf in 1892, is printed 
and commented upon by Ritterling. It is on the base of a atatue erected 
by the demos of Tlos in honor of the legatus propraetore of Lycia and Pam- 
phylia, P. Baebius P. £. Ouf. Italicus. The name of the emperor whose 
legatus he was, has been thoroughly erased, but the coincidence of titles 
shows the date of the inscription to be 85 a.p., and the emperor, therefore, 
Domitian. Baebius is said to have commanded the fourteenth legion ina 
“German war,” which must have been that with the Chatti in 83 A.D., to 
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which only one other inscription can be definitely referred (C. I. L. ALY, 
$612). (Ab. Wo. 2. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 60-64.) 

A New Eing of Bithynia.— According to the usual chronology, based 
on Appian, Mith. 7 and 10, Nicomedes I, Epiphanes, sixth king of Bithynia, 
reigned from 149 to $4(?) u.c., and was succeeded by his son Nicomedes ITT, 
Philopator, who reigned until 74 ».c., and was the last king of Bithynia. 
A. Delphic inscription, B. C. H. XVIII, 1894, pp. 254 ff, mentions a king 
of Bithynia, Nicomedes son of Nicomedes, and his wife, Queen Laodice, 
daughter of King Mithradates. This king comes between Nicomedes Epiph- 
anes and Nicomedes Philopator. This agrees with part of Appian, ith. 7, 
and also with the statement of Syncellus that there were eight kings of 
Bithynia. Licinianus, p. 525, Bonn (276, C, Par.), and 503 Bonn (314, D, 
Par.) mentions a Nicomedes Euergetes. ‘This is the new king of the inserip- 
tion from Delphi. A King Nicomedes is mentioned in several inscriptions 
from various parts of the Greek world as a liberal giver. He it was who was 
first the ally and then the rival of Mithradates Eupator. The list of kings 
of Pontus is to be provisionally fixed as follows: (1) Mithradates I, Ctistes, 
301-266 n.c., (2) Ariobarzanes, 266-2507, (3) Mithradates IT, 2507-1908, 
(4) Pharnaces, 1907-169, (5) Mithradates III, Philopator Philadelphus, 169— 
150?, (6) Mithradates 1V, Euergetes, 150-121, (7) Mithradates V, Eupator, 
121-63. (Taeopore Remacn, R. Num. 1597, pp. 241-260.) 

Summa rudis.— Ata meeting of the German Archaeological Institute 
in Rome, April 9, 1897, Ch. Hiilsen spoke of the inscription from Angora in 
Athen. Mitth. 1896, p. 467. The word covppapovdys occurring there is 
explained as a transliteration of summa rudis, meaning a master in the 
gladiatorial art. (Adm. Mitth. 1897, pp. 87, 85.) | 

Attic Inscriptions.—In the Athen. Mitth. XXI, pp. 444-499, A. Wil- 
helm publishes four inscriptions from Attica. No. 1 isadecree of 104 B.c. im 
honor of various officials, Nos. 2 and $ are metrical, No. § being in honor of 
Pan and the Nymphs, and No. 4 is a list of the members of an ¢paros, — 
both men and women,— from about 195 n.c. 

Greek Inscriptions at Clandeboye.—“Among the many treasures 
which the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava has acquired during his long and 
varied experiences throughout the world, and which now surround him in 
his seat in County Down, are a goodly number of Greek texts on stone. 
These he has set against the left wall of the entrance hall. He obtained 
them forty-six years ago when cruising along the coast of Asia Minor in his 
yacht, armed with a firman authorizing him to take such things when he 
found them. The great majority of these texts represent two groups from 
Teos and Iasos, the former on black stone slabs, which must have been set m 
the wall of a temple or other public building, the latter on a tall white stele 
of which three sides are covered with inscriptions. 

“I took the pains to copy these texts with care in March, 1897, hoping that 
some of them were as yet unpublished. But I have since found them almost 
all in Le Bas and Waddington'’s Voyage Archcologique, and suppose that 
even those which I have not yet found in that book (it seems to have no 
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index) are there also. Le Bas made his careful search in 1542-3, a few 
years before Lord Dufferin’s cruise. 

“The group from Teos came from the public baths of the modern village 
near the site. These are all concerned with the right of asylum claimed by 
the Dionysiac artists of Teos (then representing the whole polity) from the 
cities of Greece, and more particularly from those of Crete; for these latter 
were notorious pirates, and the artists desired to travel the seas constantly on 
their provincial tours. A few of these texts had already appeared in the 
c. I. G. from the copies of earlier travellers; but Le Bas's copies and 
squeezes are far more complete, The texts now at Clandeboye from Teos 
which appear in his collection are there numbered 61-65, 69-78, These 
texts are, on the whole, in very good preservation; a few variants in my 
readings from those of Le Bas—they are very unimportant — must be 
kept for another place. 

“The second group relates altogether to gifts of private individuals to the 
theatre or for the theatrical performances at Tasos, and the tall stele seems 
to have been set up at the entrance of the parodos. The Clandeboye texts 
correspond to the following numbers in Le Bas’s collection: 252-65, 270-2. 
There are many points of interest in these lists of gifts, and in the recurring 
formulae with which they are expressed. Thus, ¢.g. some twenty times, 
after recording that some benevolent citizen had engaged a famous foreign 
artist to perform at Tasos for one or two days, there follows: xai @ mapodos 
evper Spaynany 7 et Oia éyévero dapedy. Le Bas did not venture to translate this 
phrase. At present Iam disposed to translate it, ‘And (in consequence of 
the foreign “ star”) the entrance money rose to a drachma (per head), so that 
the performance paid its own expenses and did not burden the public funds.’ 
But there are difficulties in this rendering. The dates of both groups of 
texts are determinable; they belong to the earlier half of the second cen- 
tury B.c. 

: Though the pleasure of publishing these texts has been forestalled by 
Le Bas, it is yet a matter of great interest that their present home should be 
known. New travellers may otherwise waste their time in searching for 
them at Teos or Tasos, and, in any case, any new edition of the Corpus 
ought to contain a note as to the whereabouts of the originals, by which 
any doubts regarding Le Bas's readings may be settled by an appeal to the 
present most courteous owner. Haee hactenua.” (4. P. Manarry, Athen. 
May 22, 1897.) 

cols 

Coin of Cyzicus.— Coin of Tranquillina.— At a meeting of the Nu- 
mismatic Soctety, February 18, 1607, Mr. T. Ready exhibited ‘a plaster cast 
of a quarter-stater of Cyzicus in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, which he 
believed proved the genuineness of a similar coin exhibited by him on 
November 19, 1596. He also exhibited an unpublished bronze coin of the 
Empress Tranquillina struck at Tarsus, with the name of the city on the 
reverse and a representation of the Cabiri standing on a galley and holding 
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a species of arch, beneath which is a pyramidal building enclosing a figure 
of the god Sandan standing on alion. (Athen. February 27, 1597.) 

Apollo Derronaios.— Two groups of silver coins are known with the 
legend, sometimes abbreviated, AERRONIKO2 or DERRONIKON, their 
types being yokes of oxen with various accessories. The coins belong to 
Thrace or Macedonia at a date not far from 500 p.c. From the legend a 
King Derronicus has been assumed. Th. Reinach publishes (f. Num. 1507, 
pp. 121-128, Pl. ID) a silver coin of the fourth century n.c.: Apollo head 
wreathed with laurel, to right; barbarous style. In front, AEPPQNAI—O8&. 
R Heracles strangling the lion, At right, bow and quiver. 12.75 gr., 
27x24mm. This is almost identical with the tetradrachma of Lykkeios, 
king of the Paeontans, specimens of which are in the Cabinet de Médailles, 
British Museum, museum at Berlin, ete. Reinach shows that the ending 
«xg is usually added in coins to the name of a people, and -afos usually 
denotes a deity. Apollo Derronaios would be Apollo of the Derrones, and 
these Derrones must have lived near Paeonia. Lykkeios (or Lykpeios) king 
of Paeonia, extended his power over the Derrones in the fourth century. 
The Macedonian god of healing, ete., Darron, mentioned by Hesychiua, may 
be identical with Apollo Derronaios. 

Silver Coins Found at Mycenae.—In the "Ed. "Apy. 1896, pp. 137- 
200, A. Lampropoulos discusses a treasure of 3750 ancient silver coms found 
in 1895, in a room of an ancient house in Mycenae. The coins are of Leueas 
(one only), Corinth, Phlius, Argos, and Egypt. The last named are staters 
of Ptolemy Soter. No eoins of the Achaean [League were found, which is an 
indication that the treasure was deposited before Corinth joined the League in 
243 #.c. Probably the deposit was made even earlier, about 270 n.c, The 
coins are described and discussed in detail, and pla, 6-10 contain representa- 
tions of 201 of them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Hippodrome at Olympia.— At the March meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, H. Schéne spoke of some unpublished notices of the 
Hippodrome at Olympia and the races held in it, which are in a Greek M5, 
at Constantinople, They give the length of two sides of the Hippodrome 
and of the whole circuit (eight Olympic stades), and the length of the 
courses run by colts and by full-grown horses when driven singly (six 
stades for both), in pairs (three cireuits and eight circuits respectively), and 
in fours (eight circuits and twelve circuits). The Greek text is in very bad 
eondition. (Arch. Anz. 1897, p. T7.) 

The Danaides.— At a meeting of the Hellenic Society, April 12, Miss 
Harrizon read a paper on the Danaides: she contended that the origin of 
the Danaid myth had been misunderstood, especially as regards the supposed 
punishment of the water-carrying in the leaky vessels; this was really no 
punishment at all, but simply carrying on in Hades their upper-world func- 
tions as well nymphs. The jar the Danaides had to fill was bored only at 
the bottom, as shown on ancient monuments, and it was a well cistern. 
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Referring to Professor Ridgeway's recent paper in the J. H. 5. on the 
Pelasgian origin of the objects called Mycenaean, Miss Harrison expressed 
her view that, though the Olympian gods would be found on analysis to 
be part Hellenic, part Pelasgian, the remaining denizens of Hades would 
prove, like the Danaides, to be of Pelasgian origin. (Athen. April 17, 
1807. 

at so-called “Bow-pullers."—In the Musewm of Science and Art, 
Unicersity of Pennsylvania, No. lL, Vol. I, June 15, Dr. D. G. Brinton identi- 
fies the curious little objects sometimes called “bow-pullers,” found in 
Greek, Roman, and Etruscan tombs, with the myrmex mentioned by Greek 
and Roman writers, apparently as part of the caestus. These were intended 
to make the blow of the caestus more effective. 

Ancient Greek Bread-Making.—In the "Ed. “Apy. 1596, pls. 11 and 
12, five terra-cottas, representing bread-making, are published. They are 
discussed, pp. 201-216, by K. Kuruniotes, who assigns three single figures, 
each kneading dough in a trough, to a time not later than the early fifth 
century, B.c., while the other two monuments, consisting each of several fig- 
ures and many accessories, are evidently archaic. All are in the National 
Museum at Athens. One appears to have come from Chalcis, two from 
either Eretria or Tanagra, and one from Attica, Not only the manner of 
kneading bread is here represented, but also the form of the oven and the 
shapes of some of the finished products. 

Bronze Mould in the Ashmolean Museum. — The Ashmolean Museum 
has recently received from Mr. A.J. Evans a bronze mould, acquired by him 
in Corfu in 1895. It is evidently intended to serve for the manufacture of 
repoussé work on thin gold or bronze plates, such as the well-known “ Argivo- 
Corinthian” reliefs. This monument is discussed and illustrated by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones in J. H. S. XVI, pp. 323-394. Technically it presents a close 
analogy to the work of the early gem-engraver and die-sinker. The same 
tools are used, and the drill plays an important part. It thus shows not 
only that the stock of types was common to the different arts in early 
Greece, but also that the same technical methods were employed. Analo- 
gies to the subjects represented on the mould are found in metal work in 
gold, silver, and bronze, also in gem-engraving, and pottery both stamped 
and painted. In the ornamentation, by means of decorative bands and 
rosettes or simple plant forms, the connection with the early metal reliefs 
and vases is clearly marked. The same resemblance is found in the sub- 
jects. On the mould we find in the larger square fields a bridled horse, and 
two male figures grouped on either side of a tripod, probably boxers con- 
tending fora prize. In smaller fields are single animal figures, or in two 
cases groups of lion and bull, and cock and hen (7), and also the fallen 
Ajax, taken from the scene of the suicide as shown on some of the bronze 
plaques, and the dAog yépwv in the form of the eastern fishtailed deity. On 
one side of the mould is a frieze showing the very characteristic scene of the 
“hare hunt”; but without the net and hunter. In conclusion, the mould is 
attributed to the middle of the seventh century or earlier, and regarded as 
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a “product of the school whose centres were Corinth and Chalcis." The 
fact that it was discovered at Corcyra is in favor of this view. 

Carian Tombs. —./. H. 5. XVI, pp. 242-271, contains a discussion of 
Carian tombs by Messrs. Myres and Paton, based upon materials collected 
during journeys in 1593-04, Systematic excavation has been impossible, 
but the importance of such evidence as is available in regard to the early 
civilization of Caria, renders this publication desirable. The classification 
is a8 follows: 

I. Cist Graves (Tome a pozzo). This is the simplest form of tomb, con- 
sisting of four slabs set on edge and covered by a capstone; the whole struct- 
ure suggesting a miniature cromlech. This cist is seldom as much as a 
metre in length or breadth, and those opened have shown clear traces of 
burnt bones and ashes. The cist graves are often in a rude enclosure, and 
there are some indications of the presence of a tumulus, though there is no 
clear evidence on this point. 

IL... Full-length Cist Graves (Tombe a fossa). In the enclosures along 
with graves of the other class, full-length graves, built in the same way, are 
sometimes found. In these there are no clear traces of burning. As they 
are found along with the graves for ashes, it would seem that they belong 
to a time when both burning and burial were employed. ‘This agrees with 
the sub-Mycenaean date indicated by earlier finds. These types of the 
“ Lelegian ” peninsula of Myndus should be compared with the “ Rock-cut 
Graves” which replace them in the country around Mt. Latmus. 

It. Chambered Tombs (Tombe a camera). Here the full-length grave 
is enlarged to the size of a small room, and rises above the level of the 
ground. The tomb is then covered with loose stones, while a low wall pre- 
vents these rubble tumuli from spreading, and gives an oval form to the 
original enclosure. In order to use these chambers for future burials a 
doorway is made, usually in a long side, and there are traces of a dromos, 
though this is always found filled with the small stones. The finest exam- 
ple of this class is at Ghink Chalar. (Cf. J. H. 8, VII, pp. 79, 80.) 

IV. Tumuli with Secondary Chambers. This class is rare. “The outer 
wall is circular, and upright, as in the former cases; but the chamber 1s, 
or rather was, dome-shaped, circular in plan, and constructed on the ‘false 
arch’ principle, like a Mycenaean ‘beehive’ tomb. This chamber is set 
excentrically within the outer wall, so that at one point the wall is compara- 
tively thin, but of solid masonry throughout. On the opposite side, several 
small chambers, opening radially out of the dome, are contained in the 
thickness of the wall, which is packed as usual with rubble between the 
inner and the outer masonry. The dome is entered by a doorway, which is 
not in the thinnest part of the wall, but at one side.” Eight examples of 
this kind are known. The most elaborate and best preserved is at Ghiuk 
Chalar, which has ¢ight side chambers, and from the remains of a staircase 
appears to have had also a second series of chambers above those on the 
ground floor. It seems doubtful in some cases whether the central chamber 
was roofed over, as in one case its diameter exceeds fifty metres. Most of 
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these tombs, as well as the rock-cut graves and sarcophagi, occupy promi- 
nent positions on the summits of passes. ‘They are found in a limited area, 
chiefly in the neighborhood of Malicarnassus. 

¥. Built Tombs, with Chambers like those of the Tumuli. <A large tomb 
on the island of Orak is described and a plan given. It is of rubble cased 
in solid masonry, and contains two passages, from one of which open two 
ehambers. 

VL Rock-cut Graves, developing into Sarcophagi. This type seems pecul- 
iar to the gneiss region of Mt. Latmus. The simplest tombs are full-length 
graves, analogous to those of the “Lelegian™ type described above (11). 
Most of these graves have a single capstone, and this and the grave pass 
through a regular series of modifications. The capstone, from being a 
simple slab, becomes gable-shaped and is ornamented in various ways. Then 
the block of gneiss in which the grave is cut is fashioned into the shape of 
a sarcophagus, to be seen above ground, and in some cases approached by 
steps. Later these give place to the regular sarcophagi. Another series has 
developed from the substitution of a number of slabs for the single capstone, 
giving a pyramidal structure. Several such tombs are described. 

VIL. Rock-cut Chamber Tombs. In the part of Caria around Mt. Lat- 
mus there are many tombs of this type, but without special variations from 
those found elsewhere in Asia Minor. None of these seem very ancient, and 
most of them are later than the fifth century. Seven examples of the sim- 
pleat form, consisting of a single chamber with a fagade, are briefly described. 
More frequent are tombs with many secondary chambers. 

The following conclusions are reached in regard to the early Carian 
civilization : 

(1) The cist graves of Assarlik show a strong likeness to those of Amor- 
gos and others of the Cyclades, and warrant the belief that the earliest civili- 
gation in the Cyclades and in Caria was marked by common funeral 
customs. Only two pieces of pre-Mycenaean pottery have been found. 

(2) Though the islands near Caria show traces of Mycenaean occupation, 
there is no evidence of any Mycenaean settlement on the mainland, and 
most of the Mycenaean objects found belong to the end of that period, and 
show the beginnings of the geometrical influence. As the simple tumuli 
are sub-Mycenaean, the more elaborate chambered tumuli, which develope 
from these, cannot be connected with the “beehive tombs. The theory 
of Kihler and Diimmiler that the Mycenaean civilization originated in Caria 
asema to reverse exactly the real course of events. 

(3) The “ Carian thalassocracy,” which suceeeds the Mycenaean in Greek 
tradition, is not Lelegian and belongs to the dominant race, which entered 
Caria comparatively late. It was prominent in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies, in connection with the. Ionian enterprise, and disappeared in the 
sixth century, though Caria played an important part in the Persian Wars. 

(4) The numerous forts and rudely walled towns, as well as the great 
necropolis, belong to this period of power, but it is a question whether they 
are to be described as Carian. Strabo's (XIII, p. 611; VII, p. 321) account 
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of the Leleges of the Carian coast is carefully examined, and this conclusion 
reached: “The tumuli and associated sites and monuments represent the 
civilization of the Lelegea; the correspondence between its earlier stages and 
the Cycladic and Mycenaean civilizations respectively, confirms the tradition 
that they were originally spread over parts of the Aegean, and were driven 
in upon the Carian coast by the ‘Minoan’ thalassocracy; and that their 
further reduction within the uarrow limits of the historical Lelegia was due 
to the coastward aggression of the Lydo-Carian stock, which, when it reached 
the sea, fraternized with the earlier Hellenic settlers and established the 
Carian thalassocracy of the eighth and seventh centuries.” 

It is also pointed ont that after allowance for the modifications due to 
Hellenic canons and the substitution of regular masonry for rubble, every 
characteristic feature of the Mausoleum can be found among the “ chambered 
tumuli,” thus indicating that Mausélus went to Lelegian ritual and archi- 
tecture for the model of his monument. 


ITALY 


Excavations at the Temple of Castor at Rome. — The work of the 
summer of 1896 has shown that the broad stairway leading down to the 
Forum is not part of the reconstruction by Tiberias, in 6 n.c., but belongs 
to the Decline. The three steps remaining are made of pieces from other 
buildings, The building of Tiberius was more probably closed toward the 
Forum, on a line with the front of the Basilica Julia, by a wall of large 
blocks, of which five courses are preserved. The wall was 10 feet high, and 
supported a platform approached by flights of steps at the sides. Seven 
steps of the eastern flight have been found and put in the original place. 
The main stairway led from the platform to the temple. Probably this 
platform, like that in front of the temple of Divas Julius, was a tribune for 
speakers; and the many notices of speeches, during the last two centuries 
of the republic, delivered from the temple of Castor, refer not to the stepe 
but to this tribune. Probably a tribune for speakers existed before Tiberius, 
and he, in rebuilding, regarded the old arrangement much as Augustus, in 
building the temple of Divus Julius, had regard to the Rostra Divi Julii. 
That the platform was decorated with ships’ beaks may be assumed from 
the appropriateness of such ornaments on the temple of the patrons of navi- 
gation. The notice in the description of the regions of the city under Con- 
stantine, that there were three rostra in the Forum, is now explained, this 
making the third, with the rostra at the west end and the Rostra Julia at 
the east. (0. Ricuten, Winekelmannafest, 1890; Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 20.) 
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SCULPTURE AND TERRA-COTTAS 


A Bust with Inscription from Euripides.— D. Comparetti discusses 
the identification of three hermes-busts of Greek marble, existing in a pri- 
vate collection at Rieti, The first, representing a beardless Roman of mid- 
dle age, bears a striking resemblance to the figure joined with Socrates in a 
double hermes now in the museum at Berlin, and inscribed on the breast 
with the name of Seneca. The second is, perhaps, a portrait of Sophocles. 
The third is the only one discussed at length, and is illustrated in a half-tone 
print. It represents a bearded man of somewhat saturnine aspect, suggest- 
ing a philosopher of the Heraclitan type. Upon the nude breast is engraved, 
in seven vertical lines, defective below on account of the loss of the lower 
part of the hermes, a garbled copy of three verses from the lost Alerander 
of Euripides, preserved to us in the Florilegium of Stobaeus (62, 14). They 
run on the bust as follows, the letters being of the style of the late empire: 


Sou(A) [ov povotvros 
peigow 1 xpe[ wr dpo- 
veiy otx €or[ a 
xfos pwe[if}o[y ot- 

Ga bay(ajoe [ary 
lg KEKE Lan ov 


8 dvwbeXerr(€) [pa. 


Yet the bust cannot be meant to be a portrait of Euripides. It bears no 
sufficient resemblance to our known portraits of the tragedian. Nor is Com- 
paretti able to suggest an identification. (tend. Ace. Lincei, 1597, pp. 205- 
211.) 

A Relief representing Apollo.—S5. Ricci illustrates and discusses o 
relief of archaic style in Greek marble in the museum at Turin, represent- 
ing a nude young man, standing in front of a low, round altar. His hair 
seems smoothly drawn back from the forehead, and was perhaps worked out 
in color. His left hand is somewhat extended and clenched, as if holding 
some object, — perhaps a bow,—also worked out in color. The mght arm, 
from near the elbow, is missing, but it was more strongly extended; and 
some fragments of marble still attached to the background, indicate that it 
held some kind of a bird with outstretched wings. <A cast of the relief 
exists in the Berlin Museum (Friederichs-Wolters, No. 441), and another at 
Halle. Ricci attempts to interpret the motif from comparison with a bronze 
coin of Britannicus from Alabanda (Mionnet Suppl. VI, 439, 24), which 
shows on its reverse Apollo, nude, holding in the left hand a bow, in the 
right a bird, and having at his feet a ram. In this bird Overbeck (Griech. 
Kunstmyth. p. 71) is inclined to recognize a crow, and the rounded extrem- 
ity of the wing in the relief is not inconsistent with this. We have thus 
a type of Apollo (as the soothsayer) known in literature and on the coin 
aforesaid, but most rare in statues and reliefs. The altar is not an essential 
feature, serving but to fill up the space, and treated carelessly. The relief 
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is a late reproduction from an early original, and probably formed one side 
of the base of a candelabrum, ¢.q., like one in the Vatican (Helbig, Fiihrer, 
I, No. 375), or of an altar like that of Constantinople ( Friederichs-Wolters, 
No. 2142). (fend. Ace. Lincei, 1897, pp. 222-2495.) 

Ancient Statues Transformed into Figures of Saints. —In the Rim. 
Mitth. 1897, pp. 71-74 (2 cuts), W. Amelung describes the St. Sebastian in 
the church of S. Agnese in Agone, the statuette of St. Agnes in 5. Agnese 
fuori Porta Pia, the bust of the Saint over the door entered by a bridge at 
the right of the apse from the Via Nomentana, the statue of St. Helena in 
the crypt of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, and the statue of St. Joseph im 
the court of what was formerly the Palazzo Sacripante, all in Rome. The 
ancient parts of these figures are carefully distinguished from the Renats- 
sance additions, and the dates to which the additions are to be assigned are 
discussed. 

Gilded Bronze Jupiter.— At a meeting of the French Society of An- 
tiquaries, March 5, 1597, Héron de Villefosse showed and discussed a gilded 
bronze statuette of a standing nude Jupiter holding a thunderbolt in his 
right hand. The left hand rested on a sceptre now missing. The work is 
poor, the value of the statuette having consisted chiefly in the gilding. 
(5. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 177-182, cut.) 

Criminals torn by Beastsa.— The #. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 107-111. 
contains a discussion by A. Blanchet of some terra-cotta lamps and a relief 
representing a nude human being apparently about to be devoured by wild 
beasts, Probably the execution of condemned criminals by wild beasts is 
represented. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Italian Manufactories of “Megarian"” Cops.—In the Rim. Mirth. 
1807, pp. 40-55 (one fig.), M. Siebourg writes of so-called Megarian cups 
made in Italy. Vases with relieflecoration in imitation of metal work 
are a product of Hellenistic art, and were made in Italy at an early date. 
They are to be divided into two classes: the socalled Calenian vases, with 
reliefs in the inside of the vessel, and vases with reliefs on the outside. To 
the latter class the “Megarian” vases belong. They are the precursors of 
the terra sigillata ware, which was made in great quantities toward the 
end of the second century B.c., especially at Arezzo. <A special class of 
“Moegarian” vases are the so-called Homeric vases. Sichourg gives a list 
and brief description of seventeen vases of the kind called Megarian. Of 
these nine bear the name C. Popilius, two L. Appius, one L. Atinius, two 
(of which one is doubtful) L. Quintius, while three are without name. The 
cups are adorned with leaves radiating, at least in most cases, from a central 
rosette, Sometimes a frieze of putti, masks, bucrania, or the like, is inserted 
between the radiating leaves and the band of ornament which surrounds. 
the rim of the cup. The relief was made by pressing the clay in a mould. 
With the name of Popilius the words Gericlo and Meranie are found. He 
had factories, then, in two Umbrian towns, Ocriculum and Mevania. Per- 
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haps he moved from one to the other. Where the other potters lived is not 
known. His inseriptions are Latin, therefore later than 308 nc, when 
Ocriculum and Mevania lost their independence; but the forms of the 
letters are archaic. His date may be about 200 mc. Appius belongs to 
the same period, and Quintius, who writes from right to left, cannot be 
later. Atinius probably belongs to the first century n.c. 

A Wall-Painting from Vulci as Historical Evidence for the Kingly 
Period at Rome.— In the J6, Arch. [. 1807, pp. 57-80, G. Korte makes a 
new study of the wall-paintings discovered in an Etruscan tomb at Vulci, 
by A. Francois, in 1847 (now in the Museo Torlonia at Rome), and finds in 
them important historical evidence respecting the kingly period of Rome, 
which he compares with certain statements of the Emperor Claudius. In 
seeking to avoid the mistakes of previous commentators (notably V. Gardt- 
hausen, Mastarna oder Servius Tullius, Leipzig, 1882), he rejects as untrust- 
worthy the accounts published in 1552-54 by Des Vergers, the assistant of 
Frangois, and relies chiefly on the evidence furnished by Garrucci, who 
photographed the paintings before removing them from the walls, and care- 
fully copied the accompanying inscriptions. 

The new conclusions at which he arrives are as follows: the length of 
time during which the tomb was evidently in use, and the character of 
certain objects found in it, mainly vases, indicate that it was built at the 
end of the fifth century and closed up at about the beginning of the second 
century Hc. The owner, Vel Saties, who had the paintings executed and 
included in them portraits of himself and his wife, was not the builder, but 
probably his son; hence their date is early in the fourth century. The 
same result is reached through the evidence of the paintings themselves, 
whose style appears to be influenced by that of the Attic white lecythi of 
the end of the fifth century. The pictures representing subjects from Greek 
mythology were derived from originals of Polygnotus or of his school. The 
one large picture with an Etruscan subject, which is greatly inferior to the 
others in unity of design, represents the liberation from prison of Caelius 
Vibenna by his friend Mastarna, while the followers of the latter overpower 
the guards and kill their master, Gnaeus Tarquinius of Rome. The scene 
of the action is Rome; the leader is the king, Tarquinius Priseus; his pre- 
nomen, erroneously called Lucius by Roman tradition, was really Gnaeus; 
and he had an Etruscan bodyguard, which perhaps accounts for the ease 
with which he was overthrown. 

In the passage of Claudius, referred to above, he says, quoting from 
Etruscan authorities, that Servius Tullius was an Etrusean, named Mastarna, 
a faithful companion of Caelius Vibenna; that he came to Rome, in the 
course of events, with the remnant of Vibenna’s army, occupied the Caelian 
Hill, which he named after his friend, changed his name, and, to the great 
advantage of the Roman state, became its king. This statement, telling 
only half the truth as it did, was still too extraordinary to gain credence 
against the established Roman tradition, until confirmed in our time hy 
this painting. The picture not only corroborates the tale in all respects 
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but the change of name, which may or may not have been known to the 
painter, but gives the additional fact that the entrance of the Etruscan force 
into Rome was not a peaceful event, but a sudden and successful attack, 
occasioned by the captivity of Caelius Vibenna there, and involving the 
capture of the city and the death of King Tarquin. Niebuhr's observation 
that Etruscan accounts, wherever obtainable, are much to be preferred to 
Roman tradition, because historical records went 80 much farther back in 
Etruria than in Rome, is especially applicable to this case; and we should 
not hesitate to believe that this painted representation, dating from the 
beginning of the fourth century, rests on authoritative records of an event 
of the sixth century. 

Minor conclusions, drawn from the evidence of the inseriptions on the 
painting, are (1) that the gens Tarquinia was purely Roman, and had no 
connection with the Tarynas family of Caere; (2) that this event, while of 
national importance for Etruria, was especially suited for commemoration 
by one of the leading families of Vulci, because Caelius Vibenna and his 
brother Aulus, one of the companions of Mastarna, and possibly also Mas- 
tarna himself, were from Vulei; (3) that the national hatred of HKome, 
intensified at the time of the painting by the downfall of Veil in 496, took 
special pride in holding up to scorn the renegade Etruscans who had been in 
the service of the Roman king, one of whom, as represented in the picture, 
was from Vulei. 

That such chiefs as Caelius and Mastarna were acting rather for them- 
selves than for their nation in making war on Rome, and that Mastarna’s 
Etruscan colony on the Caelian Hill was a small one, is indicated both by 
his complete adoption of Roman and Latin interests as his own, and by the 
absence, noted by Mommsen, of any decided Etrusean influence on the Roman 
language, religion, institutions, or administration, during the kingly period. 

Representation of Hylas.— ‘Two hitherto unpublished stucco reliefs, 
one at Naples, the other at Pompeii, on both of which only the outline of 
the relief can be traced, show Hylas, with two spears in his left hand, 
advancing toward the spring of the nymphs to fill the pitcher which he car- 
ries in hisright. In one relief there are three nymphs, two standing quietly 
beside the jar from which the stream flows, and a third who tries to seize 
Hylas and draw him back. In the other, the usual motive of the seizure is 
omitted, and only one nymph is given, who leans on the jar and looks at the 
youth, but an empty space on the other side of Hylas shows that a part of 
the original design was left out by the workman. 

In a painting at Pompeii where three nymphs have laid hold upon Hylas, 
one of the three, who holds him by the leg, is in the water up to the whist, 
thus indicating whither they wish to drag him. This motive has been imi- 
tated in another painting (Helbig, No. 1261), but with the point left out; 
for instead of being in the water, the nymph crouches on the ground, and is 
made too short. In both pictures, so unskilfully is Hylas’s resistance repre- 
sented, the nymphs seem almost to be holding him up instead of dragging 
him down. 
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A third design oceurs in another Pompeian house. Here the main part 
of the picture is the landscape, with rocky hills and trees, and the group of 
Hylas and three nymphs, standing in the water in the foreground, is com- 
paratively insignificant. The nymphs, who stand one on either side of him 
and one behind, all wear very full, flowing robes and crowns of reeds. A 
fifth figure, very sketchily given, but apparently another nymph, reclines on 
the further bank of the stream, watching the group. Such side-figures 
occur in several Hylas-pictures, but apparently only as artistic additions to 
the design, not as representing any part of the myth. (Titre, Jb. Arch. [. 
1897, pp. 58-01.) 

Pamily Portraits at Pompeii.— At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (English), March 3, 1897, Mr. H. P. Fitz-Gerald Marriott read 
a paper “On Family Portraits at Pompeii." He endeavored to show that 
all the pictures containing the faces of men and women were not attempts at 
the delineation of heroic and mythological characters, but family portraits. 
He stated that many of the paintings were in a very dilapidated state, 
by reason of their age as well as their being injured by a small snail which 
works behind the painting; but of the more perfect specimens about fifty- 
one have been copied. Mr. Marriott exhibited photographs of about half 
that number and criticised the different styles. Portraits are never found 
in the first or relievo style of decoration of the pre-Roman epoch. It is 
doubtiul if they existed in the second, or period of the Republic; but in the 
third and delicate style of the first emperors, about a.p. 1-50, several por- 
traits, all enclosed in square or oblong borders, but never round, are to be 
found. One of the earliest of these is that in the house of Marcus Epidius 
Sabinus. The great mass of the portraits are to be found in the fourth 
style, and most of these have been inserted in the walls after having been 
painted on easels or horizontal surfaces, (Athen. March 13, 1897.) 

Oedipus and the Sphinx.—In Philologus, LVI, pp. 1-4, Paul Hart- 
wig publishes (pl. 1) a vase from lower Italy in the Bourguignon col- 
lection in Naples. Oedipus before the Sphinx is represented, the scene 
being taken from a play of Phlyakes. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Kalatia or EKaijatia.— Professor Huelsen having suspected that, inas- 

much as the original editor of the inscription C. J. £. X, 3899, read 
KALATIA, which Mommsen afterward corrected to KAIATIA. the | of 
Mommsen’s reading was in reality an L, because these letters are often 
very closely alike in inscriptions of the second century after Christ, has 
verified the original reading by the assistance of Professor Mau, who 
examined the inscription, which is preserved in the Museum at Naples. 
_ This is then the only evidence of the existence of the municipality of 
Calatia in the imperial period. The inscription also shows that its cikigans 
belonged to the Falernian trifus, as did those of neighboring Capua. (Adm. 
Mitth. X11, 1897, p. 82.) | 
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ROME. —Inscription concerning the Secretarium Tellurense. — 
For some twenty years there has been preserved in the palace of the 
Conservatori on the Capitol a fragmentary inscription, apparently of the 
fourth century after Christ, commemorating the restoration of some offices 
in connection with the city prefecture and the temple of Tellus. Lanciani 
first published the inscription in 1882 (8. Com. Roma, 1882, p. 162), with a 
conjectural restoration, which Mommsen attempted to improve ( Staatsrecht, 
Vol. L, p. 1062, n. 4). Lanciani himself later proposed certain alterations 
in his own restoration, and accepted one of Mommsen’s suggestions (4. Com, 
Roma, 1892, p. 31; ef. Hiilsen in Rim. Miah, 1895, pp. 209 f.). But the 
most of the missing part of the original has recently been found near the 
church of the Maronites, where the first part was discovered, and shows that 
the inscription read [saluis d] (ominis) n(ostris) inciytis semper arugy( eesti) | 
[ po]rticu[m] [e]um seriniis fellurensés | secrefarit tribunalil(us) adherentem | 
Junius Vallerius Bellicius u(ir) ¢(larissimus) praef(ectus) urb(i) | uice sacra 
iudicans restituto | specialiter urbanae sedis honore | perfecit. Lanciant’s main 
contention is thus proved right, that the prefect completed a portico adjacent 
to the tribunals of the prefecture, which served for the posting of the edicts 
of the prefect, rescripts of the emperor, and the like. No prefect of this 
name is inentioned in the list of Furius Dionysius Filocalus, extending from 
954 to $54 a.p., and hence Bellicius must be assigned to the latter half of 
the fourth century,—and as two emperors are indicated, either to the reign 
of Valentinian and Valens (364-375), or to that of Arcadins and Honorius 
(395-492),— probably to that of the former. (G. Gatti, in Kend. Ace. 
Lincei, 1897, pp. 105-108.) 


CHIUSI.— Inscription containing the Name Vergilius.—G. F. (ra- 
murrini discusses the importance of an inscription recently found near 
Chianciano, in the valley of the Chiana, and brought to the museum at 
Chiusi, in its bearing upon the origin of the Vergilian gens. The inscription 
was engraved in the soft clay of a tile designed to close the aperture of a 
loculus containing a cinerary urn, and runs as follows: c-VERCI!LIVS.- 
A..F The absence of archaism in the forms of the letters, the use of the 
Latin instead of the Etruscan language, the closing of loculi with tiles, and 
the general age of these tombs, lead us to attribute the inseription to a date 
not much before the first century B.c. 

The name of Vergil is known from a few inscriptions before Caesar's 
death, but from none so early as this. The poet Vergil speaks of the early 
stock of his native Mantua as Etrusean (Aen. A, 198 ff.). Its form of gov- 
ernment resembled that of Etruscan cities, as Servius has pointed out. 
Moreover, one, at least, of certain Etruseo-Campanian vases of about the 
third century before Christ, found at Mantua, bears the name Herint, and 
the gens Herennia seems surely to have originated in the valley of the Chiana, 
where inscriptions with this name and this orthography have been found. 
It seems fair to conclude that Mantua owed its early settlement to an Etrus- 
can colony from the Val di Chiana, (Rend. Ace. Lincet, 1897, pp. 212-216.) 
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CITTA DI CASTELLO.— Site of Pliny'’s Tuscan Villa. —Gamurrini 
ealled attention at a meeting of the Accademia dei Lincei to two brick- 
stamps that still further prove that the villa of the younger Pliny in Tuscis 
was not far from Citta di Castello, on a hill close by Lama, and that it had 
been in the possession of M. Granius Marcellus during the last years of 
Augustus. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1897, p. 102.) 


ATENA-LUCANA.—Latin Inscriptions.—G. Patroni has reéx- 
amined with great care the original stone of C.J. £. A, 8005 (cf. also Not. 
Seavi, 1878, p. 239), and reads 


fone 
c 0 Ss 
CHEE fe s Cc VI Skt V1 - ee : wie cies 
justifying Hiilsen’s reference of the inscription to Lentulus Spinther and 
Metellus Nepos, consuls 57 B.c. 
He also gives an inscription on a stele of sandstone, in poor lettering, of a 


late epoch, BEBRI, and a brick-stamp AAE PED. and especially an in- 
scription of one of the termini Gracchani, which has been transferred from 
the place of its discovery, the farm of Carmine Monzillo in Atena-Lucana, 
to the Museum at Naples. The terminus is a cylindrical column of local 
limestone, measuring, in the part above ground, 0.65 m. in height and 
0.47 m. in diameter. About half of the curved face is occupied by the 
inscription, which reads, C - SEMMRONIVS- Tl-F| AP - CLAVDIVS.- 
C-FIP-LUCINIVS-P-FIIHIVIR- A-1- A. On the opposite side, 
eaccitnes vertically from above downward, is the inscription K Vil. On the 
upper horizontal surface of the column is incised the gromatic figure indi- 
eating cardo and decumanus. Barnabei adds a long note, chiefly on the 
gromatic figure. He mentions the character of the other Gracchan termini 
(@. 7. £. 1, 552-556, 1504). The three from Aeclanum (554-556) show on 
the plane surface of the top the sign of demarcation between public and 
private land, and apparently all (though 556 is defaced in the part where 
the principal inscription stood) give as the names of the functional magis- 
trates M. Fulvius Flaceus, C. Gracechus, and C. Papirius Carbo. On the 
other hand, the remaining three,—one from Capua, one from Arienzo in 
the territory of Suessula, and one from Sala Consilina,— mention the same 
commissioners as those given on the newly discovered stone from Atena, 
and therefore date from the same years (142 and 141 8.c.), but only the 
stone from Capua and that from Atena furnish the gromatic figure for our 
study, the stone from Sala being badly corroded, and the one from Arienzo 
lost. The inscription on the top of the Capuan terminus (now in the Naples 
Museum) is different from those on the termini from Aeclanum, and has 








occasioned much discussion. Mommsen(C. J. £. XX, $861), read it [j 
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and interpreted it to mean kardo undecimus, decumanus primus. But Bar- 
nabei declares, and shows by a photograph, that the inscription actually is 
fie gs _ Le, bitra kardinem XI, sinistra decumanum I. The sign of crossing 
3 | 

lines on the top of the stone from Atena has, however, no letters connected 
with it, the appearance of letters shown in the accompanying photograph 
being due to natural configurations of the stone. The interpretation is, 
therefore, yet a mystery. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 117-125.) 





TARANTO. — Inscription of the Pentascinensian Baths. — Barnabei 
gives a more accurate copy of the inscription published last year (Vot. Seavi, 
1896, p. 116) and commented upon by Hiilsen (Gm. Afitth, XI, 3, p. 256), that 
commemorates the restoration of the thermae Pentascinenses by a certain (7) 
FVRIVS C-L-+ TOGIVS % QVINTILIVS.  Hiilsen suggests that the ~ 
man may be the C. Togius Quintilius v. c. corrector apuliae et Calabriae men- 
tioned in @. I. L. UX, 1127, and that the name of the baths must be con- 
nected with the Egyptian Pentascinum (Jtin. Anton. p. 152) or Tevracyouor 
(Hieroel. p. 727), which may have been a bathing station. (Not. Seat, 
1507, pp. 110, 111.) 


Portrait-art in Coinage of the Roman Republic.— Camillo Serafino 
presents a phototype plate with representations of thirty-six coins, chiefly 
denarii, of the Roman republic, this number containing all the portraits found 
on Roman coins up to the age of Augustus, and proceeds to discuss certain of 
the artistic features characterizing them. The general outlines of the his- 
tory of the administration of the Roman mint during the republican era are 
given, showing that all the portraits appearing on coins before Caesar's time 
are of persons not contemporaneous with the coinage, but of a more or less 
earlier period. These portrait-types all belong to the period between about 
650 and 727 A. U. C.; and exeluding the auto-portraits struck after Caesar's 
time by generals of armies or by the triumvirs during the civil war, the 
number of such portraits is comparatively small, not exceeding twenty-one. 
Among them are portraits of one foreign king, Philip V of Macedon (strack 
by L. Mareius Philippus between 647 and 650), and of one other personage, 
supposed by some to be Bocchus of Manretania, by others to be Jugurtha, 
but probably in fact the divinity Hercules Callinieus (struck by L. Faustus 
Sulla about 690). The other portraits before Caesar's time represent puta- 
tive or actual ancestors of the particular friumuir monetalis under whose 
authority the coin was struck. Certain of them, as the portraits of Romu- 
lus, Titus Tatius, Numa, and Ancus Martius, must have been copied from 
traditional portraits of no great antiquity. Most of the others are doubt- 
less copies of the wax masks of ancestors preserved by noble families in the 
atrium. Many of these may have been death-masks of the actual persons, 
or, at least, portraits prepared not long after death, and having therefore a 
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considerable degree of authenticity. The distinguishing feature of these 
eoin-portraits is a marked realism and individuality. There is little of the 
conventionalism and refinement found in portraits on Greek coins from 
Alexander's time downward, though the portraits vary considerably in the 
technical skill with which they are worked out, owing to the lack of care 
in the selection of artists, whom each mint-master chose as he pleased. In 
general, the practical notions of the Romans, their lack of imagination, and 
their family pride, early gave rise to the cherishing of the wax imagines 
maiorum, and this realistic portraiture is perpetuated on coins as in bronze 
and marble statues. The author concludes that the whole subject deserves 
more attention than it has yet received. (8. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 4-4.) 

Coins of Diocletian and Maximianus Herculeus.—In the fi. Ital. 
Num. 1897, pp. 11-16, Francesco Gnecchi publishes and discusses the last 
dupondii, or the first bronze coins of the emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mianus. These rare coins are similar to those of Carus, Numerianns, and 
Carinus, and of the same weight. Gnecchi also publishes (pp. 17, 15) an 
inedited bronze of Maximianus Herculeus, the reverse of which has Neptune 
resting his foot upon the prow of a ship and offering to a draped female 
(Afrien?) a dolphin. Inscription, VOTA PUBLICA. 

Secret Combinations of Letters. — In the #. Num. 1597, pp. 67-81, 127- 
152, pL. iv, Robert Mowat discusses “Secret Combinations of Letters in the 
Coin Marks of the Roman Empire." After giving a critical summary of the 
work of his predecessors in researches of this nature, he describes, discusses, 
and in part publishes, coins of Diocletian, Constantius, and Maximianus, 
struck at Rome and at Carthage, coins of Maximianus, Maxentius, and Con- 
stantine struck at Carthage, and a series of coins of Constantius IT and Con- 
stantius Gallus struck at Aquileia and Siscia. In the coins from Carthage 
the letters HER SEF are explained as Her(ewlii) se(mper) f(elicissimi). 
On the coins of Constantius I and Constantius Gallus the signs 3B, 5, and 
a wreath are explained as C'Arisit signe corona, the equivalent of hoc signe 
vinces. ‘The sign LX X|| is explained as a date after the death of Probus. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tripod from Lucera.—In the Rim, Mitth, 1897, pp. 3-26 (five cuts), 
E. Petersen publishes an address on a tripod from Lucera delivered at 
a meeting of the Roman section of the German Archaeological Institute, 
March 19. The tripod is published by Wylie (.rchaeologia, 41, II, pl. xiv), 
with a description by Pater Garrucci, and Gerhard described it (Bullettino, 
1830, p. 15) as having been found at Lucera in 1500, What the object is 
has not been understood. It consists of three legs on wheels supporting a 
dise with a hole in the middle. On the dise stand figures of men and 
animals of primitive workmanship. These are published by Gerhard 
(Etruskische Spiegel, pl. xviii, No. 5-10). Petersen explains the object as 
the lower part of a tripod, and compares it with other tripods and similar 
utensils, In connection with this he discusses the various kinds of tripods. 
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Besides the figures standing on the dise still connected with the legs, the 
tripod from Lucera was adorned with ape-like figures sitting in swings which 
onee hung from the upper ring of the tripod. Not only tripods and other 
bronze utensils are discussed, but also vessels of terra-cotta and bucchero cup- 
holders, In an appendix (pp. 26-29), a large cup, 39 em. high, from Pales- 
trina, is published (pl. i) and discussed. It is made of thin sheets of 
copper, and its supports, formed of human figures and ornamented bands, 
give it a certain relation to tripods. 


SALA CONSILINA.—Bronzes and Vases from Tombs. — The 
articles mentioned in a previous number of the Notizie as found in a group 
of tombs in the garden of Sig. Boezio are discussed at some length, with 
the help of illustrations of the more important of them, Chief among the 
bronzes are, an oenochoe, with complexly fluted body and a handle im form 
of a human figure with hands resting on two lions couched on the upper 
margin of the vase, and feet supported by a palmetto between two rams, 
lying down; a large Aydria or calpis with handle similarly supported by a 
pair of couchant lions above and rams beneath; a basin with handles of two 
similar lions each, and supported on a tripod of lions’ feet; a idula of the 
type “a hastoncelli,” and two of asimple arch pattern; and some pieces of a 
cista with ornamentation of harpies. The silver articles were few and small, 
—six fibulae of the type “a navicella,” and a few pendants of various sorts. 
The fictile vases evidently belong to a class midway between the raw pro- 
ductions of a primitive age, and the finished products of importation from 
eastern Greek potteries. The ornamentation is quite different from that on the 
“geometric " vases of Cumae and Suessula, and on the Syracusan ossuaries 
of Fusea, which is linear style, consisting rather of bands that do not pre- 
serve a straight direction, but form also rhomboids, and ribbons of checker- 
pattern, and even knots. They approach, therefore, in style, not fully the 
* Dipylon” pottery, but the Cypriote, called Greco-Phoenician. (Wot. Scavi, 
1897, pp. 163-175.) 

BAREBARANO. — Bronze Bits and Methods of Bridling-— The dis- 
covery of an elaborate horse's bit of bronze, now acquired for the national 
museum at Rome, gives A. Pasqui occasion to discuss at length the form 
and use of this and other instruments of the same sort discovered else- 
where. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 155-146.) 


BOLOGNA.—Early Fibulae.— A. Blanchet discusses some fibulae 
from a tomb near Bologna in the B. Sec. Ant. Fr. 1597, pp. 210, 220 (eut). 

MURO LUCANO.—Pelasgic Walls. — Barnabei has recently visited, 
and describes in some detail, especially in comparison with the walls of 
Atena, the “Pelasgic ” fortifications of the ancient city of Numistro, near 
Raia san Basile, known as the most imposing remains of their kind in 
Lucania. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 183, 184.) 

CIVITELLA SALTO.—Pelasgic Walls and Roman Temple. —N. 
Persichette describes the present condition of certain walls of polygonal con- 
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struction in the region of 5. Angelo treated of by De Nino, and of others in 
Roscia Piana, and calls attention to the rather scanty ruins, perhaps of a 
temple of Roman times, disclosed recently in the locality of Forcella. (Vot. 
Scavi, 1807, pp. 158-159.) 


ATENA-LUCANA. — Pelasgic Walls. — G. Patroni made, in August 
and September of 1806, an archaeological tour in Lucania, and now gives 
the results of some observations on the Pelasgie fortifications of Atena- 
Lucana, in which he traverses certain statements made by the late M. 
Lacava (Le mura megalitiche di Atena-Lucana, in Atti d. Acced. Pontantana, 
Vol. RAIL, Naples, 1505, and Jsterta dé A tena-Lucana, Naples, 1893). Like 
many of the most ancient cities of the eastern Mediterranean and of Crete, 
this city was upon a hill affording two citadels; and here, as in other Luca- 
nian cities, the greater acropolis had a separate defensive wall of its own, 
built in considerable part of smaller stones, and belonging to an earlier era 
than that of the main wall which encircled the entire city. In some parts 
of the cirenit inaccessible cliffs may have furnished sufficient defence without 
ao wall, Photographs are given of several portions, which are described as 
being constructed of unworked stone built in two wall-veils, about three 
metres apart, the intervening space being filled in with smaller stones. In 
the neighborhood are natural grottoes in the limestone formation, but no 
traces of primitive implements have been found either there or about the 
city. (Mot. Scari, 1897, pp. 112-118.) 


GRANMICHELE. — Remains of Echetla or Morgantia. — The exist- 
ence of ruins of a very ancient Sicilian, and later Greek, city on the hill of 
Terravecchia has been known to many. Some have been disposed to iden- 
tify it with the ancient Echetla, others with Morgantia. No systematic 
excavations have been undertaken, but an inspection by Professor P. Orsi, 
director of the museum in Syracuse, has disclosed a large number of votive 
terra-cottas of a period from the very beginning of art down to the fifth cen- 
tury #.c., and of a character that indicates the existence on the hill of a 
temple to Demeter and Cora. The necropolis has been either destroyed or 
buried very deeply. (Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 128, 120.) 


GAUL 


Inscription at Vienne.— A new reading proposed for the inscription 
of the front of the temple at Vienne by Mr. Bondarand is 


DIVO. AVGVSTO- IMP - CAESARI - OPTIMO - 
MAXAIMO.ET DIVAE - AVGVSTAE. 


Héron de Villefosse, C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, p. 288, shows that this cannot 
be correct, as the title Caesar implies that the emperor is living, and the title 
dirus implies that he is dead. ‘The two can therefore not be used in the 
same inscription. 


. 
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Inscription from Volx.— In the B. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1807, p. 199, Héron de 
Villefosse publishes an inscription from Volx ( Basses-Alpes) : 


DEAE-VICTORIAE 
P.ROMANIVS 
SOCRATES 
EX VOTO 

LM. 


The patron saint of Volx is Sainte Victoire. 

Inscription at Aix.— The Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 125-154, 
publishes an inscription of the third or fourth century in the museum at 
Aix. It is cut on a grave-cippus. On the front are eleven hexameters, 
with numerous faults of grammar and prosody, and the dedication Ser. ful. 
felicissimus, Sex. Iulius felix alumno incompar[abili] felicitas. The side of 
the stone bears eight additional hexameters. The deceased calls himself a 
medicus, and also speaks of gladiatorial contests with beasts in which he 
took part. An inseription Lthere Patri C. Tulius Paternus, on a votive altar 
found in the canton of Aix is also published. 

Medal of Vercingetorix.— The Archaeologia de Paris, 1507, publishes 
(pl. iv) the medal of Vercingetorix in the museum of Saint-Germain, found 
at Alise-Sainte-Reine. This medal is described and its importance for the 
identification of Alise-Sainte-Reine with Alesia emphasized, pp. 116-115. 
A list of three hundred and sixty-two Gallic coins from the same place 1s 
given. 

Gallic Medals.—In the Archarologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 116-120, pl. iv, 
ten Gallic medals are published with brief comment. They are: (1) a gold 
medal from Oudalles: (2, 3, 4) three small gold coins from Epouville, 
Gonfreville-l'Orcher, and Sandouville; (9) a silver coin from Collemoulins; 
(6) a bronze coin from Saint-Martin du Manoir; (7) a gold coin attributed 
to the Parisii; (8) a gold coin of a type found on both sides of the Channel ; 
(9) a copper coin attributed to Cymbeline; (10) silver com with the legend 
DBVNO (Dubnovellaunus). 


GERMANY 


The Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 121-124, contains a brief description 
of the Hildesheim treasure of silver vessels. The fine dish with the figure 
of Minerva is published (pl. vii). 

A Miniature “ Viergdtterstein " in Darmstadt.— Fr. Henkel describes 
and illustrates a little unfinished stone altar, only 16 em. high, recently ac- 
quired by the museum at Darmstadt from a private collection in that city. 
Its origin is unknown. It is one of the common enough type of Viergotter- 
stein, but interesting as the only one thus far known in miniature size. 
The material is a half-crystalline, white limestone, such as is found in the 
Swiss Jura and the Swabian Alps. An accidental injury to the stone when 
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it was approaching completion had evidently led the sculptor to abandon 
his work in an unfinished state, which makes the identification of the 
sculptured types difficult. On one of the panelled sides of the altar appears 
an eagle displayed (doubtless, as in some other stones of this kind, repre- 
senting Jupiter); on the second, the bust of a young man, with hair 
arranged in strongly-marked locks, and wearing a mantle pinned with a 
round clasp at the right shoulder (¢f- the Apollo Belvedere): on the third, 
the bust of a bearded man, which comparison with other “ Viergéttersteine" 
would lead us to identify as Hereules; and on the fourth, a female bust, 
not to be identified. On other stones of this class the most frequently oc- 
curring female types are those of Juno and Minerva, and, lesa frequently, 
Venus, Victoria, and Fortuna. The style of the sculpture points to the 
fourth century after Christ as a probable date of its execution. (Wd. Z. 

Roman Roads of Rhaetia.—Generalmajor a. D. Popp of Munich de- 
scribes and discusses the course and methods of construction of certain 
Koman roads in the neighborhood of the Rhaetian limes, and draws there- 
from certain general conclusions concerning the Roman roads of the Ger- 
man regions. The stretches examined and illustrated in detail are three: 
1, that running from Salzburg to Augsburg, south of the Danube; 2, that 
running from Irnsing past Piling to Weissenburg; and 3, that running from 
Feldkirchen past Nassenfels and Dollnstein to Freuchtlingen, the last two 
being north of the Danube. In few cases have the ancient roads fallen into 
such utter decay as to be entirely useless; in some instances sections have 
been destroyed to clear the fields for agriculture; but very frequently the 
ancient roads serve as the foundation for the modern roads. The materials 
employed were those most readily accessible, and the quality of the strue- 
ture 1s never such as to excite the traditional wonderment over the perma- 
nence of Roman construction, The ancient roads are neither much better 
nor much worse than the modern ones in the same locality. 

In Khaetia and Vindelicia (and further north in Germany as well) 
Roman roads are not distinguished for running in straight lines. The 
straight course is a rare exception. Nor is a structure of paving-stones laid 
in mortar or cement ever found in this region, though calcareous sinter has 
frequently been mistaken for mortar. (Wd. 2. (ies. K. 1897, pp. 119-145.) 


SPAIN 


In the B. See. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 197, a stele from Spain is published from 
a photograph sent by P. Paris, being one of several similar monuments. 
The inscriptions of these have appeared in the C. J. L. or the Eph. Ep. and 
contain unusual names. The chief interest of the stelae is in their sculpture. 
The upper part is adorned with geometrical designs, a large, six-pointed 
star surrounded by a circle and that again surrounded by a wreath. Below 
isa seated woman holding usually a mirror in one hand and a wreath in 
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the other. Before her is a table upon which is a vase and sometimes a 
wreath. 

At the meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. February 10, 1897, G. Vernet laid 
before the society nineteen Latin inscriptions from Spain. They are 
published, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 129-138. 


PORTUGAL 


Inscription from Tavira.— The inscription published, C. J. £. I, 
No. 13, formerly in the church of Our Lady da Luz at Tavira, the ancient 
Balsa, is now in the archaeological museum at Faro. It is republished with 
some corrections from a photograph sent by Mgr. Botto, C. R. Acad. Inse, 


1597, p. 300. 


AFRICA 


Portraits from Thysdrus. — In BR. Af. Sec. Ant. Fr. Mémoires, 1895 
(pub. 1897], pp. 132-141, Paul Gauckler describes and discusses (two plates) 
portrait busts of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, found in 1885 at Thysdrus 
(el Djem) in Tunisia, and now in the Balzan collection at Susa. At the 
same time an inscription was found: W. Aurelio An(toning) Caes. Particia 
Im(perii). The inscription belongs then to the time between 147 and 161. 
The male bust certainly represents Mareus Aurelius. The female bust is 
unlike other busts of Faustina, but the type of Faustina is not fixed. Here 
she appears much younger than her husband, and both busts were probably 
made some ten or more years after her death. This accounts for his 
apparently much greater age. The execution of both busts is excellent in 
spirit and detail. 

Building at Dougga. — At the meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr., May 6, 1896, 
a paper by Dr. Carton was read describing a building at Dougga (Thugga) 
in the form of a Phoenician temple. A rectangular area 49 x 34 m. was sur- 
rounded by a wall, originally of some considerable height. At the middle 
of the western end are the remains of a temple, consisting of pronaos, cella, 
and apse. The cella and apse project beyond the wall while the pronaos 
and the steps leading up to it are within the enclosed area. Under the 
pronaos was a basement, no doubt an aerarium or sacrarium. A base of a 
Corinthian column is the only bit of sculpture found. The materials and 
building methods are those of the second and third centuries of our era. 
The building was probably the temple of Eschmoun, identified no doubt 
with Esculapius or Adonis. (Cartox, B. M. Soc. Ant, Fr. Memoires, 
1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 52-60.) 
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BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


New Symbolism on a Christian Sarcophagus. — Professor 0. Maruc- 
chi discusses, somewhat briefly, a fragment from the cover of a Christian sar- 
cophagus discovered in February, 1807, in a wall of the Basilica of 5. 
Valentinus on the Via Flaminia. A phototype of the relief is subjoined. 
It represents a type of sy mbolism hitherto unknown. At the right a fisher- 
man, sitting on the shore, is holding a fish just removed from the hook. 
immediately to his right is sailing off to the left a vessel with two men in 
it: one of whom is handling a sort of jib, the other is steering and managing 
the mainsail. Beside the latter figure is inscribed the name PAVLYS. 
His features correspond to those traditionally appropriated to portraits of 
St. Paul,—a broad and bald forehead and long beard (ef. Acta Pauli et 
Theclae), while St. Peter 1s represented with a thick head of hair and a 
shorter beard. On the side of the vessel is inscribed the name THECLA. 
The traditional connection between Paul and Thecla is well known to 
the student of Christian antiquities. And the symbolism of the relief is 
plain. In the capture of the fish by the fisherman is portrayed the new 
birth of the soul from the waters of baptism (cf. Tert. De Bapt. and Christian 
art elaewhere); in the ship is pictured the course of human life of the bap- 
tized person, guided, as was Thecla, by the doctrine of St. Paul to the harbor 
of eternal salvation, which was perhaps represented in some way in the lost 
part of the relief, to the left. The early mention of the martyr, Theela, in 
liturgical and other prayers, is well known (cf. St. Cyprian in his Orat. pro 
Martyr.). Perhaps, also, the sarcophagus was of a woman also named 
Thecla, in which case the symbolism would have a double significance. (B. 
Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 55-11.) 

Documents concerning Various Countries of the Latin Orient. — 
The Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 1897, pp. 78-125, publishes seven documents 
dating from 1382 to 1413. Four of these treat of the relations and difh- 
culties sustained in the Morea, then called Achaia, by the Republic of Ven- 
ice, by Nerio Acciaiuoli, and by Pietro da San Superano, named Bordo or 
Bordeaux, vicar-general, and for some time Prince, of Achaia. The fifth 
document is a treaty concluded in the interests of the Cornaro family, pro- 
prietors of the town of Episkopi in Cyprus, between the Republic of Venice 
and King James [1 of Lusignan. Episkopi represents the ancient Curiam, 
from which Gen. di Cesnola recovered the famous treasures now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. The sixth is a treaty between the 
Republic of Venice and Antonio Acciaiuoli, by which the possession of 
the city of Athens, here called Sythines, was surrendered to Antonio Ac- 
ciaiuoli on certain conditions, the first of which was that he recognize that 
he held the possession of this city from the Republic of Venice, and in 
recognition of this he would annually make an offering of samite or rich 
heavy silk material of the value of an hundred golden ducats to the church 
ef San Marco for the Christmas Festival. ) 
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Glazed Pottery from Caucasus and Crimea.—In &. M. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. Mémoires, 1895 [pub. 1897], pp. 193-247, Wladimir de Bock describes and 
discusses glazed pottery from the Caucasus and the Crimea. He recognizes 
six types: (I) Representations of men and animals in relief, eagles, birds, 
lions, men fighting, riders, ete.; glaze brownish yellow or greenish yellow ; 
whitish porous clay; plaques or cupa with foot; reverse sometimes glazed ; 
found as yet only in the Crimea. (IT) Representations of men and animals, 
outlines more or less deeply incised; colors brown or brown-black, ground 
yellowish or greenish; plaques or cups with foot, fine red clay; reverse also 
sometimes glazed; an engobe which scales easily ; Caucasus and Crimea. 
(III) Dichromatic decoration, fret patterns, parts of circles, fleurons; out- 
lines incised as in type IL; drawings dark, of the same color as the ground, 
yellow and green on a cream-yellow ground; plaques or cups with foot, 
fine red clay; Caucasus and Crimea. (IV, or rather variety of type IIT) 
Monochromatic decoration; outlines incised as in type 4; fret patterns, 
fleurons, green, yellowish-green, brownish-yellow, or brown camaieu. Some- 
times the ground is dark and the decoration in white, Crimea, Caucasus 
(Sarai, Asia Minor, Egypt). (V) Small plates; animal figures done with 
a brush without incisions, translucent glaze; ground whitish and greenish, 
painting dark blue or violet; the reverse sometimes glazed; fine whitish 
clay; Crimea and Caucasus. (VI) Camaieu, yellow, white, yellow veined 
with dark brown, greenish or greyish black. Two varieties of this type 
are distinguished: (2) On the bottom of the cup is engraved a shield or 
monogram; (+) the decoration is in engobe on the unbaked clay and covered 
with glaze. 

The author ascribes this pottery to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and thinks that type I, VI 4, and some potteries of different types tound at 
Theodosia are products of the Crimea, while types I, HI, IV, and V are 
probably of Caucasian origin. Thirty-one illustrations accompany the dis- 
cussion. 

Relics of Constantinople.— The Holy Lance. —In the AR. Art Chret. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 4, 1897, F. De Mély presents a very careful study of the holy 
lance. There are four entire lances which are claimed as the original instru- 
ment of the Passion, and are preserved with jealous care in Rome, Cracow, 
Estchmiatzine (Armenia), and Vienna. The articles are full of recondite 
learning concerning these four relics. 

Amulet from Carthage.— At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. Pr. March 10, 
1807, E. Babelon exhibited a medal sent by Father Delattre from Carthage. 
The description is as follows: 


+E6YTE MEMICIMEN! AIOKI CE O ATFEAOC APL XA]. 
Fiee, detested ane! The angel Archapl is pursuing thee. 

In the field, an angel on horseback, profile to left, with halo, holding a 
cross in his right hand; before him ao demon, whom he is putting to flight, 
in the form of a figure human in face, with pendant, inert arms, his head 
surmounted by four points. 
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R/+C#PAriC COAOMOYNOC BOHOI | VWVA-.- - NO. 
Seal of Solomon protect (the last word is illegible). 


In the field the bust of Christ, with halo, front face, between two standing 
angels, also front face, with outstretched wings. Below, Solomon on a horse 
galloping to right; the king is armed with a lance with which he is piercing 
ademon of human form who lies upon the ground with inert armas. Large 
hole for suspension. 

Many similar amulets or charms exist belonging to the last centuries of 
the Roman empire and the Byzantine epoch. Schlumberger attributes these 
monuments to the Byzantine period, and thinks they are of Alexandrian or 
Syrian origin. (2. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 190-192, cut.) 


ITALY 


Ravenna.— The Mosaics of the Churches. — A most important study 
of the mosaics of Ravenna is now being made by M. Barbier de Montault 
In a series of articles appearing in the Reewe de ['Art Clréien. The sixth 
of these articles appears in the first number of the Rerue for 1897, and treats 
of the mosaics in the church of St. Vitale. 

Norman-Byzantine Churches of Apulia.— Those interested in the 
architecture of the Norman-Byzantine churches in Apulia may be glad to 
know that photographic studies of the monuments at Bari, Altamura, Bitonta, 
Barletto, Benevento, Troia, and other cities of the provinee, have been exe- 
cuted by Signor Moscioni of Rome. The series contains general views of 
the edifices and details of the more important examples of the ornamenta- 
tion. The work was undertaken at the suggestion of the Cav. G. Boni, 
attached to the Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, after Inspecting the 
monuments with a view to their preservation. It is satisfactory to know 
that necessary repairs aré in progress, and being under Signor Boni’s inspec- 
tion there is no fear of destructive restoration being perpetrated. (Athen. 
May 8, 1897.) 


MEDIAEVAL ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. — Professor Good- 
year's Researches, —In 1805 Professor Wm. H. Goodyear, accompanied 
by Mr. John W, MecKecknie, made an expedition to Italy for the purpose 
of studying the irregularities of mediaeval architecture, having been pre- 
viously convinced that these were intentional and not mere accidents. The 
results of his observations are being published in Vol. VI of the Architectural 
Record, In No. 1 he published a preliminary paper entitled Optical Rejine- 
ments in Medineval Architecture, in which he announced a series of observa- 
tions which he intended to treat in greater detail. In No. 2, under the title 
of Perspective Illusions, he calls attention to various devices employed by the 
mediaeval architects to increase the apparent size of their buildings. In 
No. $ he treats of Constructive Asymmetry in Mediaeval Italian Churches. 
This article is concerned chiefly with the irregularities of the ground plan. 
These irregularities oceur in buildings which show in other respects the 
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results of exact measurement, and must therefore have been intentional. 
The theory that the twisting of the apsidal end of the church represented 
the bending of the head of Christ on the cross, is shown to be inap- 
plicable, since irregularities of plan are found in churches which are not 
cruciform, and in other churches it is not the apse but the entire nave 
which deviates from the line normal to the facade. In No. 4 he treats of 
Horizontal Curves in Mediaeval Italian Architecture. Thia article is espe- 
cially interesting since it tends to show that the refinements of curvature, 
heretofore noticed in Egyptian, Greek, and Roman buildings, survived in 
Italy throughout the Romanesque period, and especially in cities subject to 
Byzantine influences. These curves occur in the foundations of buildings, 
in the alignment of columns, in cornices and walls. In some cases the curved 
walls of the nave are parallel to each other, thus to a spectator standing in the 
nave one wall would be convex and the other concave. In other cases both 
walls are convex. In one case only, that of the Orvieto Cathedral, the gal- 
leries are both concave to the nave. A very interesting example of hori- 
gontal curvature ia the Cloister of the Celestins, Bologna. Here all the 
walls are convex to the centre of the cloister yard, reminding us of the 
ground plan of the temple at Medinet Habou in Egypt. It seems evident 
from Professor Goodyear's observations that accidents such as carelessness 
of building or thrusts from vaults could have nothing to do with these 
curved lines and surfaces. They occur too uniformly in certain classes of 
buildings, and are found also whether these buildings have vaults or not. 
The variable character of these curves seems also to prove that “ perspective 
illusion" was not the object intended, nor is it quite satisfactory to us to 
regard this, with Professor Goodyear, as “optical mystification.” They 
seem rather to be due to a deeply grounded and historic conviction that 
rigidly straight lines in architecture produced a hard, mechanical effect, and 
that a more artistic result could be produced by curvature. The variability 
in the forms of these curves, moreover, would seem to show that the exact 
optical effect produced by them was not fully understood by the mediaeval 
architects, 

Romanesque Sculpture in Italy. — Romanesque sculpture in Italy has 
never received the attention which it deserves; yet it played an important 
part in the general development of European sculpture, and some of its 
monuments are of extraordinary beauty. This deficiency has been largely 
supplied by M. J. Zimmerman in his Oberitalienische Plastit im frihen und 
hohen Mittelalter, published by Lieberkind, Leipzig, in 1897. Zimmerman’s 
inspiration and interest in this subject has been to point out that the Ger- 
manic element in the population of Italy was of considerable importance in 
this period of its artistic development, While Zimmerman does full justice 
to Lombard sculpture, it may be questioned whether he has sufficiently esti- 
mated the Byzantine influences which obtained in this period in the north as 
well as in the south of Italy. The series of monuments which here receive 
consideration are chiefly those to be found in the larger towns. One of the 
finest monuments of this class is the pulpit of Barga, which receives no men- 
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tion in this volume. It is possible that an exploration of the smaller towns 
of northern Italy would reveal other precious monuments of similar char- 
acter. 

Mediaeval Italian Coins. — At Cavriana, in the province of Mantua, a 
workman found in an old wall in 1895, about one hundred Italian silver 
eoing. They are all coins of the republics of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and belong to the following cities: Acqui, Asti, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Como, Cortemiglia, Cremona, Lodi, Mantua, Milan, Piacenza, Tortona, and 
Vercelli. They are described, discussed, and in part published, by Ercole 
Gnecehi. (A. dial. Nam. 1807, pp. 24-31.) 

The Convent at Assisi. —'The Pope has, by convention with the Italian 
Government, become possessor of all the property of the Convent of St. 
Francis at Assisi, and the schoolboys of the Collegio “Principe di Napoli,” 
who, by the noise they made, used to disturb the monks, are to be, it seems, 
removed to another building in Assisi. (Athen. January 9, 1897.) 


SARCOPHAGI IN SPAIN 


At the meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. February 17, 1507, G. Vernet pre- 
sented photographs of some sarcophagi in Spain: (1) Sarcophagus built 
into the cathedral at Tarragona over the right portal. It ts similar to 
a sarcophagus in the Lateran and to one described by Bottari. Possibly 
it is wWentical with the latter. It may have been brought from Italy. 
(2) Sarcophagus at Jativa, the ancient Saetabis, in the province Valen- 
cia. On one face two draped horsemen fighting with spears; at each side 
a medallion, one of which contains a woman suckling a child, the other 
a monster devouring a horse or a centaur. Another fragment has five per- 
sons carrying fruits and animals, probably a sacrifice. Another medallion 
has two peacocks, This monument is probably not really a sarcophagus, 
though it is called the Sarcophagus of Jativa. (3) Fragment of a sarcopha- 
gus at Malaga. Two scenes are represented, each of a teacher with a book 
and a pupil (4) At Grenada, in the hall of the tribunal, is a sarcophagus 
called by the guide Phoenician. Lions are devouring antelopes. The seulp- 
tures resemble the motif of one of the capitals of Saint-Hilaire-le-Grand 
at Poitiers, The date is probably the eleventh century. (5) Marble relief, 
now in the hall of the Alhambra transformed into a chapel by Charles V, 
found in a basement of the unfinished palace of Charles V and Philip II 
erected on the site of the winter palace of the Alhambra. A curious repre- 
sentation of Jupiter and Leda. Two satyrs are watching them from behind 
tree-trunks. (8. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 155-157.) 


The Death and Burial of Philippe le Bel. — The archives of Aragon, 
so rich in documents relating to the history of France, preserve a letter 
sent to Guillaume de Canet, lieutenant of the king of Majorea, by Guil- 
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laume Baldrich. This letter gives a very detailed account of the death and 
burial of Philippe le Bel. It is in Latin, is dated December 7, 1514, and is 
now published in the Bih, Ecole des Chartes, 1897, pp. 10-14. 

French Cathedrala.—In the Architectural Record, VI, Nos. 3-4, Mr. 
Barr Ferree continues his studies of French cathedrals. In the first of 
these two articles he gives a descriptive account of the cathedrals of Orange, 
of Cavaillon, and of Carpentras. In the second article he describes the 
cathedrals of Sisteron and Digne. The articles are fully illustrated. 

Demolition of the Church of Ayen. —It is difficult to check the acts 
of vandalism taking place in various parts of France. The little town of 
Ayen, in the department of Corréze, contained an interesting little church. 
A portion of this dated from the Romanesque period, and the rest from the 
fourteenth century. The principal entrance was decorated with curious 
paintings of the thirteenth century. There were a dozen tombs set in 
niches between the buttresses on the exterior, and two such tombs in 
the interior. One of the buttresses was left hollow, and had small openings 
near the top, thus forming a tower. Into it a lamp was hoisted when some 
one in the parish had died; this arrangement is exceedingly rare. An 
expenditure of about 25,000 franes might have sufficiently restored and 
preserved this interesting monument, but unfortunately the municipal coun- 
cil, in spite of protestations, erected in its place a new building of slight 
importance. (E. Rovers, in Ami d, Mon. 1897, p. 64.) 


GAP (HAUTES-ALPES).— Project for a Museum. — On the initia- 
tive of M. Pinet de Monteyer the local authorities are endeavoring to secure 
4 museum to store the collections from the department and town of Gap. 
(Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 175.) 

Beaumont (Dordogne). — The church of Sainte Croix at Beaumont-de- 
Périgord (Dordogne), which dates from the thirteenth century, has received 
sufficient funds for its restoration. Tt is a fortified church with four towers 
about its single nave. (Amid. Mon. 1597, p. 175.) 

Vandalism at Cambrai.— The enlargement of the town of Cambrai 
has led to the destruction of ancient fortifications important for the history 
of military architecture in the Middle Ages, and including the Castle of 
Selles, which dates from the end of the eleventh century. The fine tower 
of Caudron, the largest and most ornamental of the numerous towers which 
protected the town, soon will be demolished. (N. DovrreLiGnxk, in Am 
d. Mon. 1897, p. 151.) 


PARIS. — The Church of Saint-Pierre de Montmartre. —In the Ami 
d. Mon., 1897, p. 129, Charles Normand publishes a design of the drawing of 
the triforium of the nave, and an interesting sketch showing the boundaries 
of the ancient Abbey of Montmartre, of which the church formed a part. 
The object of this paper is to protest against the projected plan of destroy- 
ing the church. C. Enlart, in the Journal des Debats, also makes a strong 
protest against the demolition of this important monument. His letter 1s 
reproduced in the A. Art Chret. 1897, p. 260, 
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TOULOUSE.— Saint-Sernin. — The Abbé Denais presented an interest- 
ing paper before the Société Archéologique du Midi de la France in which he 
finds, from ancient registers, documents which show that the steeple of Saint- 
Sernin was repaired between the 2d of July and the tith of October, 1475. 
The contract was given to Philibert Aller, who undertook to remove the 
damaged portion of the steeple and to rebuild it. His assistants are men- 
tioned by name, (Amid. Mon. 1807, p. 171.) 


MOISSAC (TARN-ET-GARONNE).— The Cross in the Form of 
a Tree. —In the Church of St. Pierre at Moissac, the ancient Benedictine 
Abbey which is today the parish church, there is a wooden cross quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary type. The expiring Christ is represented as nailed 
to a tree whichis represented in naturalistic fashion with small branches 
twining about the arms and head of the cross. Crude as is this representa- 
tion it would seem as if the mediaeval artist had in his mind the parable, 
“1am the vine, ye are the branches." The bizarre character of this cross 
suggests that it may have been of Spanish origin, and it is known that the 
Abbey of Moissac had numerous relations with Spain. Inasmuch, however, 
as crosses of this character are not unknown in Italy (¢.9., a mosaic in the 
apse of San Clemente and the painted crucifix at Aquileia) nor in France, 
we may assume this to be a French product of the thirteenth century. (E. 
Roupis in #&. Art Chret. 1897, p. 225.) 


A Representation of the Assumption of the Virgin, dating from the 
Eighth Century.— It is usually assumed that representations of the Assump- — 
tion of the Virgin are not found at an earlier date than the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Ina recent publication, however, Emile Molinier publishes an ivory 
book cover belonging to the Monastery of St. Gall and dating from the 
end of the ninth century. The Virgin is there represented as an orante sur- 
rounded by four angels. Above them is written ASCENSIO SCE. MARIE. 
A still earlier example may now be cited. The treasury of the cathedral of 
Sens contains a piece of embroidery upon linen which seems to have belonged 
to an ecclesiastical vestment. The design consists of a network of elliptical 
medallions in which are represented an oranfe, on either side of whom is an 
angel holding a-palm branch. Below are eight figures carrying crosses. 
There are two additional figures, one on either side of each medallion. 
These possibly represent Apostles. In the bands which constitute the frame- 
work of the medallions is found the inscription Com transisset Maria Mater 
Domine de Apostelis, The use of com for cum, of Mater Domino for Mater 
Homint, and the peculiar form of the letter Jf are all signs of the Mero- 
vingian period. The general design is also characteristic of the same period. 
[t would, moreover, be surprising if the mystery of the Assumption, so clearly 
set forth by Gregory of Tours, and from which the church, from the eighth 
century if not earlier, had consecrated one of its greatest festivals, had not 
found a place in iconography until the fourteenth century. (L'Abbé E. 
CHARTRAIRE, in ff. Art Chret, 1897, p. 227.) 
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Seal of the Order of the Crescent.— At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. 
Fr. March 10, 1807, J. Roman read a paper on the great seal of the order of 
the Crescent. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 183-156, cut.) 

Antiquities from Saint-Martin. — In October, 1896, G. Porcherot dis- 
covered at Saint-Martin (Céted'Or) some antiquities, among which are 
remains of a group representing a female figure fallen and overcome by a 
horseman, In other similar groups the fallen figure has serpents for feet. 
The meaning is not plain, but paganisin overcome by Christian prowess may 
be intended. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 115-120, 2 cuts.) 

Monseigneur Dehaisnes.— Monseigneur Dehaisnes, author of the im- 
portant work, Histoire de Part dans la Flandre, (Artois et le Hainaut avant le 
X Ve sitcle, died suddenly on the 2d of March, 1597. 


SWITZERLAS 





A Fina of Coins.— A correspondent writes: “A numismatic find was 
made last week on the Buchili, about halfway between Oberbipp and Nie- 
derbipp in Canton Soleure. The workmen came upon an earthenware pot 
full of coins, nearly 1300 in number, the great majority of them being * Den- 
aren’ of the bishops of Lausainne. The ‘denar’ is about the size of the 
modern Swiss ten centime piece, but considerably thinner, and is described 
by a Swiss expert as ‘a very bad silver coin, of the probable value of twelve 
Rappen,’ the Swiss-German name for centimes. ‘These coins, first unearthed 
on the Buchili, show on one side a Savoy cross, with the circular inscription 
Civitas Equestric., that is to say, Nyon; the other side has a church sur- 
mounted by a eross and the inscription, Sedes Lausoinne. Exact dating 15 
not practicable, but the coins are supposed to date from some time during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or even from an early part of the thir- 
teenth century. The bishops of Lausainne exercised the right of coinage 
after 1011; the ‘Miinzrecht’ was confirmed to them by the Emperor Bar- 
barossa in 1150. As Nyon was the seat of a mint of the dukes of Savoy, 
there was probably some compromise between the dukes and the bishops, 
which may account for the ducal cross on one side of the ‘denar’ and the 
episcopal church with the word Luusainne on the other. (Athen. April 
17, 1897.) 


BELGIUM 


Flemish Miniatures.—The Royal Library of Belgium is rich in MSS. 
One of these, entitled Les Heures de Notre Dame, dites de Hennessy, was 
published in 1806 by Joseph Destrée. The miniature paintings date from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and are excellent pictures of the 
life of that period. A careful comparison of these miniatures with a 
crucifixion painted for the Missal now at Dixmude, shows that the author 
of these interesting miniatures was in all probability Simon Bening, of 
the school of Bruges. (A. Art CAret. 1897, p. 251.) 
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ENGLAND 


Christian Embankment Crosses. — “The exploration of the barrows in 
the neighborhood of Fimber and Sledmere revealed the interesting fact 
that the Anglo-Saxons not only aft times used some of the British barrows 
as graveyards, but that they also made folk moots of several of them. A 
British barrow, conveniently situated near an Anglo-Saxon settlement, was 
chosen or appropriated as a moot hill, on which the people gathered to con- 
duct secular and religious matters. After embracing the Christian faith 
they seem to have often excavated in their moot hills a large and deep 
trench in the form of a cross, reaching through the mound (seven examples 
of which have come under my observation), and sometimes five to seven feet 
into the rock below, aud always with the arms toward the four cardinal 
points of the compass. These trenches are always found filled in with a 
mixture of soil and rocks, in which are potsherds, animal bones, and cor- 
roded bits of iron; whilst sometimes along the bottom a cross is built of 
two to four horizontal courses of stone walled with clay. Most probably 
these cruciform trenches were made to give sanctity to the mound, to induce 
fair dealing, and to make binding all matters transacted thereat. 

“Many of these mounds are now called Moot Hill, Mall Hill, Mill Hill, 
Gallows Hill, and Hangman Hill or Hanging Hill. 

* Besides the crosses excavated in some of the circular moot hills (such as 
I have just mentioned, and described elsewhere), there are others, consisting 
of two ridges of earth and stones, crossing each other at right angles gener- 
ally near their centres. 

“Tt seems to me not improbable that these embankment crosses served the 
early Christian converts for a purpose similar to that which the circular 
moot hill served their pagan forefathers. It would naturally strike these 
early converts that where a fresh moot hill was needed an embankment 
cross would be equally suitable and more striking than the concealed cross 
under the circular mound. ‘There are nine of these crosses within a radius 
of fifteen milea of Driffield. They seem, therefore, to be confined to East 
Yorkshire. 

“These raised cross-shaped mounds are nearly always found near the sites 
of old settlements, to which they undoubtedly served some useful purpose. 
The fact that their ground plan and orientation are similar to those of the 
excavated crosses, found under some of the moot hills, suggests the idea that 
they may have been raised (as previously suggested) for open-air meeting- 
places, either for conducting and settling parish and other matters, or for 
religious gatherings.” (J. KR. Mortimer, in Proc. Soc, Ant. 1897, pp. 278- 
287.) 

Pre-Norman Sculptured Cross.—An interesting fragment of a pre- 
Norman shaft of a cross has been found in the churchyard of St. Edward's 
at Leek, Staffordshire. The front and two sides are sculptured in low, 
sunken relief, the front having upon it a rude draped figure in profile, filling 
the full width of the panel disgonally, with a nimbus round the head, and 
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a long, plain, short-armed cross held by the left hand, also placed diagonally 
in the panel, the lower part of the figure not appearing. The spandrels 
formed by the outline of the figure and the cross are filled with serpentine 
shapes, having defined bead and tail and interlaced body Immediately 
above the head of the nimbed figure is about half the body of a small male 
figure, the legs and feet being clearly indicated, and the skirt over the body. 

The head of the cross held by the principal figure reaches almost to the 
height of what remains of the small figure, and the interspace between it 
and the cross is filled with a dise in relief, and the end of an interlacement. 
The other spaces between the main figure, the cross, and the marginal fillets 
are occupied by serpent-like forms. It has been suggested that the main 
figure represents Christ bearing the Cross to Calvary, and that the serpent- 
like accompanimeuts indicate the scourges of torment; but it will be noticed 
that the arms of the cross are short, and that the cross is not placed over 
the shoulder, but would appear to be carried in the hand, as though being 
used as an instrument of contest, it may be against the dragon to be trodden 
under foot, the head whereof reaches to the Saviour’s arm, and that the 
smaller subjects are also evil serpents. ‘That, in fact, the whole is represen- 
tative of Christ as the Conqueror of Sin. 

Side No. 1 consists of a double width of interlacements, which from their 
sections are rather rounds than bands, and they shape into what is known 
as the Staffordshire knot, alternating in form. 

Side No. 2 has upon it a very interesting treatment of interlacing; in 
height it is divided into two panels of different patterns, the lower being of 
a single band, and the upper part starts with the same form and continues 
in simple interlacings. 

This is the fourth shaft of pre-Norman or early Norman character found 
in this churchyard. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, pp. 280-204.) 

Aldermaston Church.— At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
(English), April 7, 1997, C. E. Keyser read a paper on Aldermaston Church, 
Berkshire. The church was probably built about 1120, on the site of the 
earlier one mentioned in the Domesday survey, which was enlarged about 
the years 1260 to 1500, in the fifteenth century, again about 1660, and at 
the beginning of the present century. The mural paintings representing 
St. Christopher and probably two scenes from the life of St. Nicholas; the 
old glass; two panels representing the annunciation and coronation of 
the Virgin, dating from the middle of the thirteenth century; numerous 
armorial shields inserted by Sir Henry Forster about L410, and the vari- 
ous tombs and brasses, were most minutely described, (Athen. April 17, 
LSo7. 

a Martin's Church at Bowness.— At a meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association, March 17, Mrs. Collier read a paper upon the 
church and painted glass at Bowness on Windermere. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, but the actual date of its erection is not recorded ; it is 
a very ancient structure, but has been added to and altered at various times. 
The chief feature of interest in the church is the painted glass in the east 
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window, which was brought into prominent notice during the process of 
restoration in 1873. This glass is considered by competent authorities to 
date from about the year 1450, and to have been originally in the Priory 
of Cartmell near Grange, whence it was removed to Bowness about 1523. 
(Athen, March 27, 1597.) 

Peterborough Cathedral.— The Society of Antiquaries of London has 
issued to its Fellows the following appeal : 


“Sm:— The Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries will have learnt 
through the press of the proposal to take down and rebuild a considerable 
part of the west front of the cathedral church of Peterborough. 

“The Council has felt strongly the importance of the case, and ot the 
first meeting of the session laid before the Society the following resolution : 

“The Society of Antiquaries of London has heard with great concern 
that it is proposed to take down and rebuild the upper portion of the west 
front of the cathedral church of Peterborough, that being, in the opinion of 
Mr. J. L. Pearson and Sir A. W. Blomfield, the only method by which the 
stability of this part of the church can be secured. 

“* The Society feels sure that the Dean and Chapter fully recognize their 
great responsibility as custodians of a national historic monument, but 
it would venture to urge upon them the propriety of considering whether 
the desired end cannot be obtained by a less drastic method than that pro- 
posed, such, for instance, as the scheme submitted by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Building in its letter to the Dean and Chapter of 
April 29, 1896. By this scheme the Society of Antiquaries understands 
the whole of the exterior of this unique west front would be left practically 
undisturbed.’ 

“A copy of this resolution was forwarded to the Dean and Chapter, and 
a deputation from the Society visited Peterborough and had an interview 
with them. 

“After some further correspondence, the Dean and Chapter, trusting to 
the advice of their architects that the taking down of the front is necessary, 
have declared that the alternative scheme proposed has been fully considered 
and found impracticable. The Council is, however, of opinion that this 
scheme, which has been proposed by architects of ability and experience in 
whom it has confidence, has not been properly understood, and that, at any 
rate, it ought to have been given the benefit of a trial. By it the disinte- 
grated walling at the back of the great arches of the front would be gradw- 
ally removed, by small portions at a time, and replaced by sound material 
carefully bonded together and into the facing stones of the front; the whole 
being thus made secure without any disturbance of the present face or any 
interference with its genuineness as a monument of ancient art. 

“The Society not having any fund which can be drawn upon for a work 
of this kind, the Council has resolved to appeal to the Fellows for subserip- 
tions to defray the cost of the experiment if the Dean and Chapter will 
allow it to be made. If successful, it will not only preserve the old work of 
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Peterborough Cathedral, but will form a valuable precedent for the treat- 
ment of other monuments of ancient architecture. 

# Accordingly, at a special meeting of the Council on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 15, the following resolution was unanimously agreed to: 

“That the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough be requested to leave the 
west front of the cathedral church as it stands for the present, until a 
detailed specification can be prepared for the Society of Antiquaries of the 
manner in which the repair of the north gable can be carried out, so that 
the architect of the Dean and Chapter may be fully cognizant of the method 
proposed, and may, should he think it desirable, call in the advice of some 
competent engineer as to the feasibility of the scheme, in the same manner 
as the Society of Antiquaries also proposes to submit it for an engineer's 
opinion. 

“: In ease of such opinion being favorable, it is intended by the Council 
to offer to repair the north gable without expense to the Dean and Chapter.’ 

“The Council accordingly asks for £1000, towards which subscriptions 
have been already promised amounting toover £400. The Treasurer of the 
Society will be happy to receive promise of further subscriptions as soon as 
possible, as the matter is urgent. 

#T have the honor to be, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Acoustus W. FRaxks, 
+ Presulent.” 


This request from the Society of Antiquaries was declined by the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough, and the demolition of the fagade begun. 
This led the Society of Antiquaries to make careful inquiries concerning 
the laws prevailing in other countries concerning the preservation of histori- 
cal monuments. The President of the Society, in his annual address on 
April 23, 1897, gives a summary of such laws in France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Spain, Greece, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the 
United States. It may be added that the venerable John Ruskin also issued 
a protest against the displacement of a single stone of the facade. On the 
other hand The Builder and several distinguished architects believe the 
renovation to be necessary. 

Panel Paintings in Devonshire.—At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, March 25, C. E. Keyser read a second portion of the paper on 
the panel paintings of Saints, ete, on the Devonshire screens, mentioning 
in detail several interesting examples, and directing especial attention to the 
many rural scenes portrayed. It seemed probable that some central school 
of carving and painting had been established from which these screens had 
been supplied, as it appeared hardly possible that, except under some system 
of this kind, so large a number of screens with paintings exhibiting such 
marked similarity of treatment could have been furnished to 50 many 
churches during the limited period, about 14580 to 1440, to which they all 
belong. (Athen. April 10, 1597.) 
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Mediaeval Scotch Stone Ball.— Mr. Hugh W. Young exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries one of the remarkable stone balls with projecting 
knobs which (with one exception from Ireland) are found exclusively in 
Scotland, and chiefly in the northeastern or Pictish portion of that country. 
This curious relic was discovered recently in the parish of Lumphanan, 
Aberdeenshire, in the valley of the Dee. It is of hornblendic schist, 2} 
inches in diameter, and has four projecting knobs, one of which is plain and 
the other three ornamented with spirals and chevrons. The convex surfaces 
of the knobs are perfectly spherical, and the ball has been formed from a 
stone sphere by recessing the portions between the knobs. The result is to 
produce the optical illusion of the knobs being apparently more convex than 
they are im reality; that is to say, the knobs seem at first on a sphere, 
instead of all being segments of one and the same sphere. 

These stone balls were probably used as weapons, and may have been 
mounted as mace-heads similar to those mace-heads with pyramidal pro- 
jections which are found occasionally among the relics of the Iron Age, and 
continued in use in the early Middle Ages, and similar, at least in appear- 
ance, to the mace-heads shown in the hands of unmounted men in the 
Bayeux tapestry. (Proc. Soe. Ant. 1897, pp, 407-408.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Two New Names of Italian Painters. — Sig. Ettore Testa of Ferrara 
possesses a Holy Family of small dimensions but unusual style. The Virgin 
is of Bolognese type of the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Child 
holds in his hand a erystal globe, and is painted in Giottesque style, while 
the St. Joseph is rather Venetian in character. Sig. Venturi has carefully 
examined the painting and discovered in small characters the words 
lO FRANCISCUS MAINERIUS PARMENSIS FACEBAT. This 
Giovanni Francheseo Maineri of Parma was the son of Pietro Maineri, and 
painted at the court of the Este family in 1489, 1492, and 1505. His father, 
Pietro, 15 also known to have been a painter. (A. Ant. Chreé:. 1897, p. 157.) 

The Sciarra Collection.—The owner of the Sciarra Collection has 
bought from the Italian Government freedom to deal with the rest of his 
property by surrendering the following works, of which more than one 
incorrect list has been published: “A Magdalen,” by Guido; “The Life of 
Christ,” by Giotto; “Peasants of Arcady," by B. Schidone; “The Virgin, 
St. Joseph, and St. Peter, Martyr,” by A. del Sarto; “ Picus changed to a 
Woodpecker,” by G. da Carpi, and, by the same, “A Vestal bearing the 
Statue of Cybele “+ “Church of the Jesuits,” drawing by Gagliardi, figures 
by A. Sacchi; “The Virgin with the Sleeping Christ,” by G. Bellini; “The 
Vision of Fra Francis da Celano,” by an unknown painter: and a portrait 
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of Stefano Colonna, by Bronzino. To this ransom some sculptures in marble 
and terra-cotta are added. (Athen. January §, 1807.) 

Prescoes at Rieti.—Some important frescoes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have been discovered beneath the plaster on the walls of 
the church and convent of San Domenico at Rieti. Amongst them are a 
coronation of St. Peter the Martyr, a really fine composition, which is 
attributed to Pinturriechio, and a head of the Saviour by Manenti, both in 
the first transept of the so-called aula capitolare.. The frescoes found in the 
interior of the church belong to the school of Giotto, and represent the 
Last Supper, two crucifixes with the Maries, and some saints. (Athen. 
May 6, 1897.) 

Francia and the Coins of Julius Il.—In the RB. Jtal. Num. 1897, pp. 
48-62, Luigi Frati shows that Vasari's statement that Francia was the artist 
of the coins distributed by Pope Julius IIT at his entrance into Bologna in 
1506 is erroneous. A document of 1505 shows that Francia was not 
employed in the mint at Bologna at the time of the entrance of Julius. The 
artist of the characters used by Aldus, Francesco da Bologna, was not Fran- 
cia, but, as has been shown by Adamo Rossi, another Francesco, of the 
Grifi family. 

Coins of Giovanni Antonio Palletti.— In the R. Ital. Num. 1807, pp. 
63-67, O. Vitalini publishes and discusses a grosso of Falletti, Count of 
Benevello. It belongs to the year 1557. Other coins of Falletti are also 
compared, and the conclusion is reached that they are of Italian mintage, 
imitating other Italian coins, but not counterfeiting them. 

Coins of Mirandola.— Among the mints which existed in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, that of the Pico family, lords and then dukes of Miran- 
dola, occupies a position of distinction on account of the number and variety 
of its products as well as the beauty and rarity of some of them. Thirteen 
of these coins, hitherto insufficiently published or not at all, are published 
and discussed by Giorgio Ciani. (A. tal. Num. 1597, pp. 33-55.) 

Ducatoon of Alberico il Cibo. — In the f. tal. Num. 1597, pp. 48, 40, 
O. Vitalini publishes a hitherto unpublished ducatoon of Alberico Cibo, 
Prince of Massa. The coin was found at some unknown place in France, 
together with other Italian coins of the end of the sixteenth century and 
beginning of the seventeenth. The type is a bust of Alberico; the inscrip- 
tion reads: ALBERICUS CYBO MALASP PRIN MA. On the reverse 
is a double-headed eagle, having on his breast the shield of the Cibo, and in 
his claws a scroll with the word LIBERTAS and the date 16-01. About it 
is the legend SUB UMBRA ALARUM TUARUM. 


FRANCE 


A New Roman Calendar.—The Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, has 
recently acquired a little MS. of Italian origin, dating from the second half 
of the fifteenth century, containing various opuseula of ancient Latin 
authors. The volume constitutes No. 652 of the new acquisitions of the 
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Latin department, A Roman calendar appears upon pp. 26-35 of this MS, 
and is one of the numerous calendars taken from the Fasti of Ovid, several 
of which have been already published by Merkel in the preface of his edition 
of Fasti. This one differs from all the calendars in various particulars. It 
1s now published in the Bill. Ecole des Chartes, 1897, pp. 17-25. 

The Burial Place of Charles the Bold. — A recent publication of the 
Chronicle of Etterlin, a Swiss chronicler of the fifteenth century, fixes with 
great precision the place of the burial of Charles the Bold. This is found 
to have been directly in front of his tomb in the church of Saint-Georges at 
Naney. The body which was found in 1550 and transferred to Bruges is 
now thought to be that of Sire de Biévres, (A. Art Chret. 1897, p. 75.) 

Ernoul Delf. — ‘The archives of the town of Abbeville furnish a number 
of details concerning a sculptor by the name of Ernoul Delfi, who came to 
France from Holland about the year 1462 or shortly before. It appears 
that he sculptured the Mater Dolorosa In wood, set in a niche upon the 
chimney of the hall where the archives are kept at Abbeville. The group, 
however, which occupies this position at present is of stone and belongs 
apparently to the beginning of the sixteenth century. It may, however, have 
been closely related in style to the group made for this position by Ernoul 
Tlf. (A. Art Chret. 1897, p. 155.) 

Crépy-en-Valois (Oise).— The Maison de la Rose, No. 11, Place de la 
Haute at Crépy-en-Valois, was rebuilt in 1537 by Laurens de Boves. The 
document which records the expenses for the construction of this house is 
now published in the Amid. Mon. Such documents, of importance for the 
history of civil architecture, are of great interest, though extremely rare. 
(Guizor, in Ami d. Mon. 1897, p. 139.) 

La Hunaudaye.— A castle which should be classed with the maonu- 
ments Aistoriques, 

This castle, constructed by Pierre de Tournemine in 1578, is situated in 
a somewhat inaccessible part of Britanny, and 1s now in danger of being 
ruined. Not only for the sake of its historical associations, but also because 
of its artistic character, this noble castle should be made a national monu- 
ment and preserved from further destruction. (L. Avc# pe Lassvs, in 
Amid. Mon, 18097, p. 65.) 

Tréport (Seine-Inférieur).— The church of Saint-Jacques contains in 
its central nave a series of vaults of remarkable character. These vaults 
date from the Renaissance. They are supported by an elaborate system of 
ribs which unite in each bay in a remarkably beautiful key. The elaborate 
open-work carvings and the hanging pendentives give to the keys of this 
vault an honored place in the history of French vaulting. They are still 
inedited. (Cuantes Normano, in Amid. Mon. 1897, p. 78) 

Tombstone in the Abbey Church of Saint-Seine-l' Abbaye (Céte 
@’Or).— Saint-Seine lies about 20 km. northwest of Dijon. The abbey 
church, one of the most beautiful religious buildings in that region, was 
built between the years 1205 and 1225, upon the foundations of an earlier 
structure. In style and ornamentation it recalls the church of Notre Dame 
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de Dijon. It is rich in tombs of all periods, the finest being that of Pierre IT 
de Fontette, who died August 7, 1454. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Bureau of Antiquities of the department 
of Céte d'Or has already begun the task of photographing the finest tombs 
within their sphere of activity, (H. Caanevr, in &. Art Chret. 1597, p. 65.) 


SEINE-ET-OISE. — Historical Monuments. — In the church at Mar- 
coussis a fifteenth-century marble statue of the Virgin and Child has been 
made a monument historique, and thus passes under the care of the govern- 
ment: so has also a sixteenth-century altarpiece in the church at Nucourt 
and a fourteenth-century repoussé reliquary in the church at Brugeres. 
(Ami d. Mon. 1857, p. 176.) 

The Chateau-Neuf of Saint-Germain-en-Laye.— In the lm d. Mon. 
pp- 86-120, M. Charles Normand continues his very important study of the 
Chateau of Saint-Germain. Several inedited documents and interesting old 
engravings are here reproduced. From one of these documents the apart- 
ment may be identified in which Louis XIV was born and in which 
Louis ALT died. 

SPAIN 

The Masterpieces of the Museo del Prado.—The Berlin Photo- 
graph Company announces a publication entitled The Museo del Prado tn 
Madrid, consisting of one hundred and ten photographs. Here will be 
published thirty-nine paintings by Velasquez, fourteen by Murillo, twenty 
by Titian, ten by Raphael, etc. 

The publication will be issued in ten numbers, the price of the whole being 
the modest sum of 8340. 


ENGLAND 


The Arms of the Cathedral of Canterbury.— In a letter addressed to 
the Society of Antiquaries on May 1, 1897, Mr. Everard Green proves that 
the arms which are commonly stated to be those of the See of Canterbury, 
namely: azure, an archbishop's cross in pale or, over all a pall proper, are not 
the specific cathedral arms, but in general the insignia of an archbishopric, 
and that the only right coat-of-arms of the old Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury are those found upon the seal of dignity of Thomas Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 1533-1556, namely: azure, on a@ cross arent, the Greek: 
letters Chi and Jota in pale, in Mack letter. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 1897, pp. Mit—iiH. ) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Acad. = Academy (of London). Am. J. Arch.= American Journal of 
Archaeology. ..mi d. Mon, = Ami des Monuments. Ann. d. Jet. = Annali 
dellt Istituto. Arch.Ep. Mitth. = Archdol.-epigraph. Mittheil, (Vienna). 
Arch. Anz. = Archiologischer Anzelger. Arch. Ree. = Architectural Record. 
Arch. d. Miss. = Archives de Missions Sclentifiques et Littéraires. ArecA. Ster. 
ad. Art.= Archivio Storico dell’ Arte. Arch. Stor. Nap. = Archivio Storico Pry- 
vincie Napolitane. then. = Athenaeum (of London). 

Herl. Phil. W. = Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berl. Stud. = Ber- 
liner Studien. 3B. Arch, d. MW. = Bulletin Archéol. du Ministére, 2B. Arch. 
(7. = Bulletin Archéologique du Comité des Travaux hist. et ecient. ff. C,H. 
= Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. B&B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. = Bulletin et 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France. 8. Com. Roma = Bullettino 
d. Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma. Full. d. Jst. = Bullettino dell’ 
Istituto. A. Arch. Crist. = Bollettino di Archeoclogia Cristiana. 2. Paletn. Jt. 
= Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, Byz. 2. = Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Chron. d. Arta = Chronique des Arts. Cl. A.= Classical Review. (. A. 
Acad. Insc. = Comptes Rendus de |’ Académie des [nseriptions ct Belles-Lettres, 
C. 2 dA.= Corpus Inzeriptionum Atticarum. ¢. id. G.= Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum. oC. 2 G@. & = Corpus Insecriptionum Graecine Septentrionalia. 
C. 2. £. = Corpus Inecriptionum Latinarum. ¢C. £ §&.= Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarim., 

Ackr. "Apy. = deArior "Apyaiohoyindr, . 

‘Ed. "Apy. = "Egquepis "Apyaohoyig. Eph. Epig. = Ephemeris Epigraphica. 

Gaz, B. A. = Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 

I. G. A. = Inseriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, ed, Roehl. J. &. Ins. = In- 
scriptiones Graecarum Insularum. JF. é. Sic. ft. = Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliane 
et Italiae. 

dh. Arch. Fo = Jahrbuch d. k. d. Archiiol. Institots. 7h. Prewas. Kunst. = 
Jahrbuch d. k. Preuss. Konsteaammlungen. ff. V. Al 2th. = Jahrbiicher dea 
Vereins von Alterthumafreunden im Rheinlande. J. Asiat. = Journal Asiatique. 
J. Am. Or. S. = Journal of American Oriental Society. J. . 8. = Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. 

Ab. Wa. Z. Ges. K. = Korrespondenzhblatt der Weatdeutachen Zeitechrift fiir 
Geschichte und Kunst. Awnatehron, = Kunstehronik. 

Mél Arch. Hist. = M@anges d'Archéologie et d'Histoire (of French School 
in Rome). Athen. Mitth. = Mitthellungen d. k. d. Archiiol. [nstituts, Athen. 
Abth Jim. Mith. = Mittheilungen d@. k. d. Archiol. Instituts, Rim. Abth. 
Mon. Antichi = Monumenti Antichi (of Accad. d. Lincei), Mon. Mina. Acad. 
Inae. = Monuments et Mémoires pub. par Acad. des Inscriptions, ete. Mus. 
ftal. = Museo Itallano di Antichita Classiche. 

Not. Seavi = Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. Num. Chron. = Numistnatic 
Chronicle. NWN. Arch. Ven. = Nuovo Archivio Veneto. 

Pal. Ex, Found = Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Rend. Ace. Lincei = Rendiconti d.r. Accademia dei Lincel, Rep. f. A. = 
Repertorium fir Kunstwissenschaft. 2. Arch. = Revue Archéologique. J. 
Crit. = Revue Critique. .&. Art Chrét, = Revue de l'Art Chrétien. Af. Hist. 
d, Rel. = Revue de Histoire dea Religions. ft. Gr. Lat. = Revue de Orient 
Latin, Ft. Et. Gr. = Revue des Etudes Greeques. A. Num. = Revue Numis- 
matique. Jt. Sém. = Revne Sémitique. A. ftal. Num. = Rivista Italiana 
Niinismatica, Jt. Stor. Jtal. = Hivista Storica Italiana, 

Sichs, Ges. = Biichsische Gesellschaft (Leipsic). &. G. 0. J. = Sammlung 
der Griechischen Dinlekt-Inschriften. S&S, Rom. d. Stor, Pat. = Societh Romana 
di Storia Patria. &. Ant. Fr. = Société des Antiquaires de France. Soe. Ant. 
= Society of Antiquaries. &. Bibl. Arch. = Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

4. D. Pal. V. = Zeltechrift des dentachen Palestina Vereins. 2. Assyr. = 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH IN 18962 
(Puates XIV-XVIT] 


A SOMEWHAT more detailed account of the work of the 
American School at Corinth in the spring of 1896 than that 
given in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the School seems 
ealled for. Dr. Babbitt will give an account of Trench 
AVI, which brought to light the ancient theatre; and Mr. 
De Cou will do the same for Trench XIV, which revealed the 
foundations of a building of perhaps the time of Hadrian, with 
a well-worn street in front of it. Of the other trenches 
enough is here submitted to explain their object and the 
results yielded by them. 

It is to be understood that our work was wholly tentative, 
the object being to find some important point of the ancient 
city around which in the future systematic excavations might 
be made. Dr. Dérpfeld’s excavations in 1886 were limited to 
the recovery of the ground plan of the well-known Old Temple, 
and the excavations of Mr. Skias, undertaken in 1892 for the 
Greek Archaeological Society (see Tpaxtia for 1892) in the 
hope of finding there the ancient agora and distant about a 
quarter of a mile to the east of the temple, had failed of their 
object. When we began, nothing in the broad area enclosed 
by the city walls was fixed; even the temple lacked a name. 

In pursuance of our object we dug, between March 23 and 
June 8, twenty-one trenches of varying lengths and depths, 
starting usually with a breadth of 3 m., and narrowing slightly 


1A brief report of the work of 1507 is given in this Jovnsat, pp, 110-112, 
above, 
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as we went down. ‘These trenches will be here spoken of in 
the order of their numbering, which is approximately the order 
in which they were begun. In some cases several trenches are 
included under a single number, as when side trenches were 
made as an afterthought, while in some cases several trenches 
which might on account of their contiguity properly have been 
included under a single number, as III, IV, and VY, or VI and 
X. are given under separate numbers because this contiguity is 
the result of the progress of the work. 

One condition of the tentative nature of our work was that 
we had to make our peace with the landowners, which brought 
with it the obligation of filling the trenches at the end of our 
work. This obligation we fulfilled except in the case of 
Trenches III, VI, VII, VIII, X, XIII, and XVIII, securing 
exemption in the case of ITI and VI from the fact that they 
were in roads little used. In the other cases we applied 
to the government to expropriate the land for further 
work, except in the case of XIII, which the owner leaves 
open for his own convenience, hoping to build a store there 
and to use the large, but unimportant, foundations as the 
foundations of his new building. Of the trenches that were 
filled, V and XIV were the most important. These we filled 
because V was in a considerably used thoroughfare, and ATV 
for the same reason, and from the consideration that we were 
not ready to ask for the expropriation of the adjacent field 
in which the building lay, until we had operated at other 
points. 

Another disadvantage from the conditions upon which we 
proceeded was that we could not begin where we wanted to. 
We should have liked, for example, to begin at the spot where 
we subsequently found the theatre; but while the proprietors 
of the land there, as in other places, were willing to let us ex- 
cavate, yet considering our extremity their opportunity they 
demanded impossible prices for the grain still two months from 
the harvest time. Possibly it might have been a good policy 
to pay the high prices in the first instance rather than lose 
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time in less promising places; but foreseeing that we should 
probably have to make trial in many places before opening a 
regular excavation campaign, it seemed to us best to avoid 
setting a precedent of exorbitant prices which would be diffieult 
to depart from when once set. 

The Greek Government could not be asked to step in and 
buy land for excavations until assured of the fact that it 
covered ancient remains of importance; and we wished to 
assure ourselves of this fact before making the request, since 
it would be the height of extravagance without this assurance 
to ask for the purchase of fields, when the greater part of the 
purchase money would ultimately come out of our excavation 
fund. Accordingly several days were spent in perplexity. 
Hope on the part of the landowners that in their fields some- 
thing of value might be found which would then belong to 
them was all that we could appeal to in order to stop their 
exorbitant demands. And the process of making our peace 
with them was by no means easy. 

Trench I.— At last the owner of a bean field was found 
whose demands were, from our point of view, less exorbitant, 
simply because beans were worth much less than wheat or even 
barley ; accordingly we accepted his terms, and went to work. 
We started at a point about 300 feet from the northern edge of 
the lower (northern) terrace of the two on which the ancient 
city, like the modern village, lay. We were attracted to this 
point by a Dorie column, about 3 feet in diameter, which pro- 
truded about 3 feet from the soil, apparently so exactly per- 
pendicular as to warrant the belief that it was in situ. Farther 
north, and near the precipice in which this terrace abruptly falls 
off into the plain below, which itself extends to the sea, was 
apparent the drum of another Doric column turned on its side, 
of even larger proportions than those of the extant temple; 
and near this were other architectural fragments protruding 
from the ground. Leaving the big column drum and the 
adjacent blocks a little to the east, we directed Trench I from 
the first mentioned column down straight to the precipice 
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and at right angles to it. During the first day we discovered 
that the column which was our point of departure rested on 
nothing but earth; yet we went on carrying our trench down 
to virgin soil, which we here found at an average depth of 2 m. 
Although we found some house walls with stucco of red and 
blue, the result of this trench was almost purely negative, viz. 
the conviction that we were not on a field with important 
remains. We did, however, find near the northern enc of the 
trench, in two groups, thirty-five pieces of columns, fluted and 
unfluted, from 1} to 2 feet in diameter, and of lengths varying 
between 4 and T feet. ,These, with the exception of ten which 
were unfluted, were of the Ionic or Corinthian order. They 
were not in situ, but had been laid on their sides to form, 
apparently, the foundation of some later building, or possibly a 
temporary battery protecting the ascent of the terrace, where 
there is a break through which a modern roadl proceeds. 
The semicircular arrangement of the northern group looked 
like an apse of a building, but no traces of a superstructure 
remain, and we seemed in the side trenches to come to the 
end of each of the groups. Considering also the group 
of architectural fragments further east, including the large 
Dorie column drum, which could not well have served as 
foundations, the hypothesis of a fortification 1s perhaps to 
be preferred. 

The chief significance of such a collection of columns is that 
they point to the proximity of a stoa or some other building. 
As we subsequently found the theatre at no great distance to 
the south, they may have come from a stoa in the rear of this. 
In this aspect the trench has gone beyond a merely negative 
result in its suggestiveness. 

Trench IL. — Before finishing with Trench L we had begun 
work on a low hill, also on the edge of the precipice above 
mentioned, about 50 m. to the west of Trench I. The series 
of trenches dug here is designated as Trench II. As the hill 
was hollowed out and had the form of a horseshoe opened 
toward the precipice, it seemed to us, groping as we were for 
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some fixed point, a possibility for the Odeum (Paus. IT, 3, 6). 
Water issuing from the foot of the cliff would then answer 
very well to the spring of Glaucé (iid.). 

We first dug a trench from the edge of the cliff, of the usual 
width (3 m.), 30 m. long, through the supposed orchestra, per- 
pendicular to the chord formed by the supposed stage, or in 
other words to the edge of the cliff. In the prolongation of 
the same line, starting from the outside of the ring to the 
south, we dug a similar trench 10 m. long, toward the former 
one, and another trench at right angles to these, starting at the 
interval between their ends, to the eastern edge of the ring, a 
distance of 35 m., but nowhere did we find traces of an en- 
closing wall, or seats, or the floor of an orchestra. It appeared 
that the ring was made by throwing up earth from the outside 
as well as inside, making at the same time a rampart and a dry 
moat, both of which had become obscured by many years of 
ploughing. Here, then, as in Trench I, we seem to have traces 
of a mediaeval fortification. But the core of the hill was found 
by an elevation of the rocky cliff. A surprise awaited us here. 
We found the soft stone, which we struck at a depth of about 
a metre in the first and third of these trenches, honeycombed 
with rock-cut graves of various shapes and sizes, and at various 
angles to one another. Some had their greatest dimension 
from north to south, but the prevailing direction was from east 
to west. Some were arched, and nearly all were covered with 
aslab. Remains of human bodies were found in most of them. 
About half of these contained pottery; but it was all coarse, 
unglazed, unpointed red ware, which could lay no claim to 
great antiquity. It is possible that these graves are more 
ancient than their contents, and were old Corinthian graves 
rifled by the Roman settlers to fill Rome with vexpoxopiv@:a 
(Strabo, VIII, 23), and then put to a secondary use by the 
generation which plundered them. We opened in all thirteen 
graves. One was cut entirely below the level of the others, 
and ran partly under two of them, so that here our hope was 
especially keen that this might have escaped plunder and might 
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yield something of value; but its contents differed in no 
respect from those of the others. 

On the face of the cliff, at a level of about 1 m. below the 
bottom of the lowest grave, was a well-laid mosaic of red, blue, 
and white. The pattern consisted of a double meander en- 
closing a series of lozenges. This made a border about 0.50 m. 
in breadth. In front of this a little of a large leaf pattern 
appeared, but this had been so broken away by quarrying to 
supply stone for the railroad that little could be made of it. 
The mosaic extended about 5 m. along the edge of the cliff, 
and seems to have been the floor of a room or porch laid out 
with reference to the graves behind it. 

At the end of one week we moved the field of our operations 
up into the modern village, which lies on the declivity between 
the upper and lower terraces, spreading out a little upon each. 
The village priest assured us that nobody would object to our 
digging in one or two of the less frequented streets, if we 
would fill the trenches afterwards. From this point to the end 
of the season we took the Old Temple as the one certain land- 
mark of the ancient city, and kept near it in the belief that 
around it we were most likely to find some important remnant 
of the ancient city. 

Trench OI (Fig. 1 and PLaAtes XV, XVI). — In a little-nsed 
road running eastward from the temple we dug from the edge of 
the ledge on which the temple stands, down across the valley 
running north and south, until we came to the road which leads 
from the Plane Tree Square up to the Panagia church. This 
valley seemed a pocket into which something from the temple 
and its surroundings might have fallen. This trench did, in 
fact, prove to be one of our most productive trenches. ‘Che accu- 
mulation of soil here was very great, and we found the width of 
the road barely sufficient for us to carry down our trench to a 
depth of 5 m., at which we reached an ancient pavement. 
Fortunately a cross-road at about the middle of the trench was 
at our disposal when we wished to push out a little further to 
the south at an important point; but we had to remove a 
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mountain of earth of our own making in order to do this. 
The pavement ran nearly at right angles to our trench, and so 
in the direction of the length of the valley. It was made of 
quadrangular blocks of hard white limestone about 1 m. square, 
and was 12.57 m. wide. At its sides were two water channels, 
A, A, set in courses of the same material, slightly raised 
(0,029 m. ) above the surface of the pavement. A cross-section of 
one of these borders is like this!: [—_ | i iawanae 
The groove for water is 0.115 m. deep and 0.36 m. broad. The 
width of the pavement, including this border, is 14.03 m., too 
great a space to be spanned by a roof without interior supports, 
and so there was probably an open passage here up and down 
the valley. The lack of wheel tracks makes it appear rather a 
place of gathering and passing of people. Since the ground to 
the east and west of it is filled with walls, it seems to have been 
an open space provided with water in an important part of the 
city. It may be either a part of the agora or of an avenue lead- 
ing into it. As the valley broadens immediately above (south of) 
our trench, we may hope to find the agora there. We followed 
the eastern watercourse 4 m. in that direction. Traces of the 
pavement, somewhat broken up, we found in -Trenches 1X and 
XII, where on the higher ground the accumulation of earth 
was not so rapid. Also in-X VI we found a pavement of a 
different sort. The large column drum at the west end of 
Trench VII seems to belong to some monument suitable to an 
agora. 

At the west end of our trench we found the face of the ledge 
quarried perpendicularly 3.40 m (Bon Plan). At a depth of 
2.90 m. the hard limestone ceased, and there succeeded a layer 
of soft disintegrating sandstone, such as one sees at the edge of 
all the terraces in this neighborhood wearing away under the 
action of the weather and letting the harder stratum above it 
crack and tumble down over it. We cleared the face of the 
rock for a length of 5m. and found it uniformly cut straight 
down. At 10.50 m. from the face of the rock we came upon a 


1 This is algo seen in Poare XVI. 
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wall (C) nearly at right angles to the trench, 0.68 m-. thick, 
made of good-sized blocks fitted without clay or mortar, and 
resting partly on filling material. In the space between this 
and the next wall (D), a distance of 9.30 m., was a good deal 
of filling material, mostly chips of the same material as the 
temple. This second wall was evidently a strong retaining 
wall. It is 2.15 m. thick, and on its lower or eastern face it meas- 
ures 4.30 m. from the native soil on which it rests to the top. 
It consists of four regular courses, followed by five somewhat 
broken courses, the last of which reached to within about 
1 m. of the present surface of the soil. Its presence to the 
south of our trench is made manifest by a long ridge extending 
along the slope of the hill about halfway up. The western 
face of this wall has only six courses preserved, and as the 
ground from which it starts is higher than that of the eastern 
face (the contiguous ground here had fully as steep a pitch as 
the present surface), it has a height of only a little over 2 m. 
The stones of the wall are of varying sizes; but a fair sample 
block measured 0.90 m. x 0.75 m. x 0.875 m. They are laid 
without mortar or cement. The layers of filling between this 
and the first-mentioned wall are nearly horizontal, which shows 
that the filling was part of a plan, and not a casual accumulation 
of chips. Below this material, and close to the original surface, 
were some fragments of black glazed ware and “Samian” red 
ware, and a loom weight stamped NIKO. In the eastern face 
of the wall are three holes, apparently beam sockets, 0.12 m. 
wide, 0.15 m. high, 0.10 m. deep. At a distance of 3.25 m. 
follows a third wall (E), 0.64 m. thick, of rough work, with 
tiles inserted between the stones, which are irregularly laid. 
It looks like a house wall. 

One more wall (F), considerably disintegrated, intervenes 
between this wall and the western edge of the pavement of 
white limestone, and between the eastern face of this wall and 
the pavement there is a well (G), with a rectangular curb of 
small stones, tiles, and mortar; but at a depth of a few feet 
this gave place to the solid stone work of a circular well. We 
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cleared this out until we came to water at a depth of 5.40 m. 
below the well curb, 7.5 m. below the surface of the soil. 
Nothing of importance was found in it. 

Between the pavement and the west end of the trench sev- 
eral walls, mostly house walls, were laid bare; two are, how- 
ever, quite massive, and of good Greek work. There is no 
doubt that we are here among walls that precede Mummius’ 
destruction. Whether the pavement antedates that event is 
not certain, but it is not improbable. As one stands on this 
pavement and looks toward the Old Temple, one realizes that 
the latter originally stood on a considerable height. It would 
hardly have appeared at all to a person standing on this orig- 
inal surface of the soil, even if no buildings stood in the way. 

The chief significance, then, of ‘Trench II is that it seems to 
point out the agora; for since the discovery of the theatre it is 
certain that the heart of the city lay on and about the dividing 
line between the two terraces already referred to. The valley 
up and down which the limestone pavement runs is the only 
natural and easy communication between the two terraces, 
which are elsewhere throughout their whole extent separated 
by a more or less abrupt precipice. It is quite likely that we 
have struck the best preserved part of the agora, which was 
perhaps situated in the narrower and most deeply covered 
part of the valley. This would naturally spread out above or 
below the narrow part, perhaps both above and below, In 
case it extended above, a road leading from the agora to 
Sicyon would leave the Old Temple on the right, and this 
would therefore be the temple of Apollo (Paus. IT, 4, 5), 
which appears from Herodotus (III, 52) to have been the 
important temple of Corinth in the time of Periander, a 
hypothesis with which the style of the temple harmonizes per- 
fectly. It is also to be noted that a few paces north of our 
trench is the main square of the modern village, which was 
also the agora of the Corinth that was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1858. It seems, then, as if we had here a striking 
exemplification of the permanence of the features of an ancient 
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city when its location was originally dependent on the config- 
uration of the soil. 

Trench IV. — This trench was about 30 m. long, and followed 
the line of the same road in which Trench III was dug, being 
separated from this only by the road from the Plane Tree 
Square to the Panagia church. Bending with the road as it 
ascends the hill, the last 6 m. of the trench turn almost in a 
northerly direction. Five walls appeared in this trench, none of 
them, perhaps, older than the Roman period, all running nearly 
at right angles to the main direction of the trench, ¢. ¢. parallel 
to the valley and the hillside. But none of these walls seemed 
important enough to warrant an outlay of labor in following 
them up. At the lower end of the trench we found a sort of 
pocket formed by cutting into the rock core of the hill—a 
quarrying operation probably, like that carried on at the 
western end of Trench III. In clearing out this pocket we 
went down to a depth of 5.40 m. Vase fragments were found 
here all the way down, including a few of the Proto-Corinthian 
and Dipylon styles. 

Trench V (Fig. 2).—This trench, a continuation of 1V 
after a slight interval in which the rock came so near the sur- 
face as to relieve us from the necessity of digging, proceeds 
down the Schoolhouse hill in a nearly northerly direction, be- 
ginning at a point near the top where the ledge practically 
comes to the surface. Its length is 62 m., and at its lower 
end the ledge reappears. At a distance of 5 m. from the upper 
end is a well-like opening 0.73 m. in diameter cut in the ledge, 
and opening at a depth of about 1 m. into a natural cave on its 
east side with axes measuring 2, and 1.50 m., and a height of 
1.20 m. <A similar shaft, only much deeper, at the other end of 
the trench led into a similar cave. In view of the use of similar 
openings for burial in V* we may suppose that these also once 
served this end, although the caves contained nothing to cor- 
roborate this supposition. But as their entrances were always 
on or near the surface they would invite rifling. At a distance 
of 9.80 m. from the upper end of the trench is the top step of a 
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Hight of seven steps (A) of comparatively late date, made up 
of marble, limestone, and pores, no step being made of a single 
block. The height of each step is about 0.24 m. and the 
depth 0.30 m. The width of the flight is 2.10 m. This flight 
of steps probably replaced an older one, since the ancient 
ground rises here so rapidly as to demand steps for any thor- 
oughfare. The width of the street into which the steps lead 
down is 3.03 m. The wall to the west of the street has above 
its foundation three courses of blocks 1.15 m. long and 0.46 m. 
high. As 0.46 m. is also the height of four courses framing 
the steps on the west side and of two courses on the east side, 
all these blocks would seem to be old. The wall to the east 
of the street has a low poros course let into the bed rock. 
Above this is one pores block 1.10 m. long and 0.70 m. high, 
the only stone surely ix situ above the foundation, the wall in 
general being made up of all sorts of material, small and large 
stones, and brick fragments, laid in clay. About midway 
between the steps and the extension of the trench toward the 
west designated as V* was a room (B) with a frontage of 
2.65 m. on the east side of the street. Its three walls which 
we uncovered are coated to a height of 0.55 m. with fairly fine 
black stueco and have a yellow-white horizontal band 0.105 m. 
above the floor. Fragments of stucco of other colors, red and 
blue, were found in and near this room. At the end of the 
room next to the street is a large limestone block against the 
wall filling the whole width of the room, and haying a height 
of 0.30 m. and a front receding toward the top, elaborately 
moulded. This appears to have been put here to facilitate 
the passage from the room to the marble door-sill which lies 
about 0.60 m. above the floor, and was probably put in its 
position at a remodelling of the entrance when the street in 
front was made higher. ‘The stucco on the walls is con- 
tinuous behind the block. The accumulation of soil here has 
been considerable, the floor of the room here described being 
3.10 m. below the present surface. In this part of the trench 
we found two Doric capitals of different sizes with several 
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drums, as well as one Ionic capital. The whole hill was prob- 
ably built over in ancient times, as the other trenches at the 
edges of the hill showed. As a large marble architrave block 
‘of the Ionic order, long ago known but reéxcavated by us, lying 
adjacent to the north wall of the schoolhouse, bears a Latin 
inscription referring apparently to decem tabernas (CULL. UI, 
534), some of the walls here discovered may be identified 
with these. They were foundations of later houses running 
at various angles with the old buildings in Trench III, and 
these foundations, flimsy as they are, reach down in most cases 
to the ancient level. Probably fear of earthquakes prompted 
a deep construction (Skias, le.). 

It was at the west end of the side trench, V‘*, that a shaft 
was found leading toa grave with important primitive pottery.’ 
Subterranean passages were excavated which led from these 
graves to other shafts near by, this part of the nll being 
honeycombed with a burial place of very ancient date. In 
this case we were fortunate enough to get a remnant of the 
abundance which was once here. In the well at the north end 
of V was found a marble shin which reminded one of Aeginitan 
workmanship. 

Trench VI. — Simultaneously with the work in III, IV, and 
V we also dug a trench in the road leading northward from 
the Plane Tree Square: but apart from the discovery of the 
same pavement which appeared in IIT this yielded little result, 
though carried down to virgin soil at a depth of about 5 m. 
It was subsequently enlarged to the west by Trench X. At 
the north end of Trench VI was found a very carefully wrought 
thigh with something adhering to it which may be the cloven 
foot of a nebris. 

Trench VII (Fig. 3 and PLate XVIT).— Work was inter- 
rupted on April 2 by the Easter holidays and was not resumed 
until April 15, because the Olympic Games which intervened 
proved to be of such absorbing interest. In the mean time I- 
had secured permission from the brothers Rangos to allow us 


1 See above, pp. 313-12. 
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to excavate in the one large lot in the middle of the village 
that was vacant both of buildings and crops. Here we were 
relieved from the oppressing narrowness of the street limits 
in our former work and could locate our trenches according 
to judgment. Trench VII ran from east to west, starting at 
& point in the road from the Plane Tree Square to the Panagia 
church, where Skias (/.c. p. 122) had uncovered an enormous 
column drum, and extending up a hill to the eastern limit of 
the lot, a distance of 60 m. On the west side of the street, 
in a part of the same lot, we dug a north and south trench, 
designated VIII, 50 m. long. Both these trenches were near 
the place pointed out by the results of Trench II] as the 
probable situation of the agora, and our results here rather 
supported this supposition. The drum (A) formerly par- 
tially uncovered by Skias was soon found, at about 1 m. 
below the surface of the road, and cleared down to the bottom 
of the foundation on which it rested. This is an unfluted 
poros drum, 2.10 m. in diameter and 1.54 m. high. (See 
Pirate XVII.) It rests upon three horizontal courses, each 
about 0.40 m. thick, which make a rather weak-looking 
foundation for so massive a column, for a column it evi- 
dently was, if the report of the inhabitants can be trusted, who 
were unanimous in the statement that within the memory 
of middle-aged persons two drums of the same diameter, but 
not so high, had been taken away by blasting with powder, 
and used for building purposes. Some stones purporting to 
be pieces of these drums were shown in the wall enclosing the 
house to the west, almost covering the drum now remaining. 
This slight foundation made us doubtful whether the column 
could have formed a part of a temple, since a temple with such 
columns should have something more massive in the way of a 
stylobate. The mere fact that the horizontal layers were found 
only directly under the drum did not seem conclusive, since it 
was conceivable that a stylobate might be broken up all around 
the column while the weight of the column itself would protect 
the part beneath it from such a fate. We accordingly dug in 
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two directions at such distances as to strike another column 
if such existed, but with negative results. It appears, accord- 
ingly, that this was a single column, perhaps supporting some 
trophy. This also might be an indication that we were within 
the limits of the agora. Butas we have not yet attained abso- 
lute certainty, we shall hope to explore in the other two pos- 
sible directions, northeast and northwest, at some future time. 
It may prove that this is a part of a gateway leading into the 
agora, on the road from Cenchreae. At all events we found, 
in breaking up a wall built up in later times against this 
column, among several other marble blocks with inscriptions, 
a large block with the fragment of an inscription OLONi, in 
letters 0.12 m. high, doubtless to be understood as a part of 
the title of the Corinth of Julius Caesar, £. e. “ Colonia Julia.” 
This block, which probably belonged to some entablature, may 
have been put up over a gateway. At any rate, it may have 
been connected with some public building in or about the 
agora. 

To the east of the drum we had to fill up our trench and lay 
out there the road which we had broken by our digging about 
the drum. Still farther east we struck the corner of a building 
(B) with a wall 0.70 m. thick, and a good mosaic floor. Then at 
an interval of 2m. came a wall of the same thickness running 
diagonally to the trench. This we laid bare by a cross-trench 
along its whole length of 35 m. At the southern end it shows 
a bastion-like projection, and then makes a right angle, the 
wall turning to the east. Just before the turn there are three 
very large blocks which have their faces covered with red stucco, 
and which from this token appear to have been brought from 
another building to be incorporated into this one. The wall, 
though fairly well built, loses itself gradually at its north end. 
No cross-wall appeared in the whole extent of this long wall. 

Two metres east of this appeared a vertical shaft (C) of 
elliptical contour, with sides finely coated with stuceo and pro- 
vided with foot-holes on each of its long sides. Ata depth of, 
6m. below its mouth, which was about 3 m. below the surface 
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of the soil, appeared a horizontal passage leading southwest in 
the direction of Trench VIII. From this passage, which we 
cleared to a distance of 20 m., came many fragments of red- 
figured ware. At the opening of the perpendicular shaft were 
found several pieces of terra-cotta figurines of a chocolate- 
colored clay, the principal piece being the head and breast of a 
naked flute-player with a round cap and distended cheeks, in 
the act of blowing the flute, which is broken off close to his 
lips. Beside this were recognizable a leg resting on a round 
basis and an ithyphallic abdomen, but it is not certain that any 
of these fragments belong together, the two latter pieces being 
too large for the head. 

Farther east were a few walls, which were not earlier than 
the Roman period. Of single finds, we may catalogue several 
late fragments of inscriptions, a small and poor funeral relief, a 
foot of a life-sized female statue, as delicate as Trilby's foot, 
with a little drapery over the instep, and a pretty head of 
Aphrodite of red terra-cotta. 

Trench VIII (Fig. 4).—This trench revealed a great 
many walls most of which appear to belong to buildings of 
the Hellenic period. A minute description of these would be 
tedious, and is less necessary as our work here is not final and 
the trench lies open. It seemed worse than wasteful to pay 
three hundred drachmae for filling a piece of excavation so 
well begun in VII and VIII, and I have designated the 
Rangos lot as land to be expropriated by the government 
along with the area in the neighborhood of Trenches III and 
AVIIT. Further exeavation here will enable us to give some- 
thing connected and intelligible. 

4. principal feature of the trench was its four wells and two 
rectangular shafts, one of which led into a horizontal passage 
to the west. All of these we cleared to a certain distance. 
The second well (A) from the south end was particularly 
prominent in its yield of vase fragments almost exclusively 
of red-figured ware. Almost at the south end, at the mouth 
of a rectangular shaft (B), between two walls was found a 
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marble group about half life size, representing Dionysus, a 
nymph, and Pan, only the latter retaining its head. The 
workmanship is fairly good, and the group will be treated in 
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a separate article. Near by was found the best of our terra- 
cottas, a head and breast of Athene, 0.10m. high, with a plumed 
and vyisored helmet, and showing traces of blue paint on the 
drapery. The face is fine and expressive of dignity and 
strength. With it was found a very primitive terra-cotta 
horse and rider like those found in great quantity in the 
theatre. The horse is singular in having only one hind leg 
and a tail made by pinching out a little of the clay of the 
body. But, like all the others, the rider’s legs and arms are 
only little pinches of clay adhering to the back and neck of 
the horse. In this trench, as also in VII and III, were found 
terra-cotta architectural trimmings painted like those found 
so plentifully at Olympia. The mouths of the wells were 
from 3 m. to 5 m. below the surface of the soil. 

Trenches IX and XII. — These trenches were dug in a field 
without grain to the south, and a little higher up toward the 
foot of Acrocorinth than any of the other trenches, Trench IX 
was farthest to the south, running from east to west, 58.70 m. 
long, with a depth of from 2.40 to 5.60 m. We found here 
the hard white limestone pavement of Trench ITI, but badly 
broken up. It also showed ruts of vehicles, which seemed to 
indicate a road leading from the agora, if that is where we 
supposed it to be, up to Acrocorinth. In order to make sure of 
the existence of this road still nearer to the supposed agora, we 
dug Trench NIT, which may be viewed as corresponding to IX. 
It is only $m. long and in a line between the middle of the 
two Trenches IX and III. In this we found the same road as 
in IX, more broken up than in this, but enough to give us the 
direction which we sought. In these two trenches we found 
several Roman walls with mortar and tile fragments inserted 
between the blocks of poros, some of which were evidently of 
early date, and formerly used elsewhere. The walls in IX 
Were NDUMerous anid TASSLVe enough bo show that we were in 
the Roman city. Here we found also two wells, one of which, 
from its careful walling, seemed to be of Hellenic times, and 
two cisterns. In the partial clearing out of these no important 
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finds were made. One of the wells was about 60 feet deep, 
and being covered with a stone contained only a small amount 
of débris. Judging by the contents of wells and such catch-alls 
we were farther from the heart of the ancient Greek city than 
in VIII. Thus, as in the case of I and II we were too far to 
the north, here we seemed to be too far to the south, and the 
trenches were filled up as not being important enough to war- 
rant our calling for expropriation. The soil is not deep 
enough over the ancient level to give great hope of much 
having been preserved. Still it is not impossible that the 
clearing of a wide area even here might have good results; 
but there are more hopeful places. 

Trench X.— This trench was started a little to the west of 
VI in the cellar-hole of a house shaken down by the earthquake 
of 1858 and was soon extended so as to join VI. Our object 
was to find the mouth of a vaulted passage said to have once 
been seen running from this cellar under the road to the south 
up toward Trench III. The north end of VI was filled up 
with the earth from this new excavation, and what is now left 
of VI and X is a big deep square hole northwest of the plane 
tree and close to the road leading west from it past the temple. 
It was so close to the road that we were obliged, for the safety 
of the villagers, to build a good stone wall along the two ex- 
posed sides of it. We were unwilling to refill it, for it was 
our deepest digging, and had yielded results which promised 
something on reopening the campaign. We have accordingly 
included this in the area designated for expropriation. It is 
separated only by the road from the strip to be expropriated 
on both sides of Trench III. The importance of this trench is 
not in its walls. There are some massive blocks, but no con- 
tinuous wall of very ancient date. But close up under the 
road, near to the vaulted passage, which we found, to be sure, 
but which proved to be such a flimsy and late looking affair that 
it seemed ready to fall to pieces if we cleared out the earth from 
it, we found an ancient well, the mouth of which was 7 m. 
below the road, and in it we came upon pieces of Old Corin- 
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thian vases. *This well was not, like a good many of our other 
wells, dry, but at a depth of about 1.50 m. we were so troubled 
by water that we stopped work in it; it was already in the 
last days of our campaign, and with one man working in a well 
progress is slow. Hoping that the expropriation would take 
place speedily, and that I could go out during the summer and 
clear the well when it was dryer and when there would be no 
dispute as to the possession of the finds, I yielded reluctantly 
to the complaint of our one good workman who was employed 
in the well, that it was impossible to go on. Had I realized 
the value of our pieces of vases, I should have paid him enough 
to induce him to work a few more days up to his knees in 
water. Besides a whole aryballus with a row of warriors with 
shields and spears around its belly, we had found a good many 
pieces of a large vase (celebe) decorated with cocks, lions, and 
various animals, and different pieces belonging to still other 
vases. It was not until I had taken time to piece together in 
the Athenian museum during the early autumn what we had 
found, that the full importance of the remaining contents of 
that well came upon me. ‘The big vase with animals has been 
put together out of more than forty pieces, and little is lacking 
except the foot. We have, too, a complete litthe Proto-Corin- 
thian aryballus; enough of six Old Corinthian vases to have 
made a good beginning in piecing them together; fragments 
of two other amphorae of the same size and shape as the one 
already put together, which, with its lost foot, would be nearly, 
if not quite, 0.45 m. high. Since practically nothing but this 
kind of pottery has appeared in this well, it is certain that it 
was filled up with débris not only long before Mummius de- 
stroyed Corinth, but before the Persian War, perhaps back 
in the days of Periander. There is little doubt that next 
year we shall bring back to Athens material to complete a 
substantial addition to the known pottery of Old Corinth, 
found not in Etruria, but on the spot of its fabrication. 
Trench XI.— This trench was dug to the east of the last- 
mentioned one, north of the temple. It started at the foot of 
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the ledge separating the two terraces, and ran up the hill ina 
line which, if prolonged, would have cut the temple nearly in 
the middle. Our hope was to find something here which had 
rolled down from the temple or its surroundings, and been 
kept by the accumulating earth. The part of the trench which 
lies below the road was 52 m. long, and struck the ledge every- 
where at a depth of about 3m. Nothing of interest was found 
except the walls of a mediaeval church, probably the precursor 
of Hagios Athanasios, which lies at the foot of the hill, about 8 
m. to the west of our trench. Just about opposite the modern 
church, at the foot of the hill where the earth was somewhat 
deeper than in the rest of the trench, 4m. below the surface, 
there appeared on the west side of the trench a vertical opening 
to a tomb-like apartment, with door posts and a lintel, 2 m. high, 
1.70 m. from east to west, and 1 m. from north to south. This 
discovery furnished a little excitement just at the close of our 
work in this trench; but the apartment contained nothing at 
all. This part of the trench contained many fragments of 
thick, coarse roof-tiles, 0.625 m. broad. Above the road we 
dug, as a prolongation of this trench, up into the two small 
terraces into which the land just below the temple is graded, 
hoping that we might find a terrace wall of the temple. Not 
until after the completion of our work here did we learn from 
one of the oldest inhabitants that this terracing had been done 
within his recollection. This whole trench, then, had a purely 
negative result. 

Trench XIII.— This trench is a deep cut into the west side 
of the Schoolhouse hill, just a little to the north of Trench IV. 
As the hill is much steeper here than at Trench IV, we simply 
eut a big rectangular hole into the hillside, beginning at the 
road; this hole being 7.65 m. wide, was carried back into 
the hill 18.65 m. At its east end it was 5.4%) m. deep. In the 
northeast corner, at a depth of 4.10 m., was a good mosaic, the 
greater part of which, on account of the great depth of earth, 
we left unexcavated. There was no lack of walls in this area; 
some were laid over others, but none yielded a clear plan of a 
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building. The greater part of the stones used are large, care- 
fully eut blocks, which seem to have been used in an earlier 
connection than that in which they now stand. It is possible 
that here we see traces of some of the “ten terraces” above 
referred to. 

Trench XIV.—The results of this trench were interesting 
and important, and will form the subject of a separate article 
by Mr. De Cou.! 

Trench XV. — About 100 m. east of Trench V the cliff which 
forms the boundary line between the two terraces recedes in a 
large curve into the upper terrace, Here, in a vacant space 
among the houses, we made one essay to find the theatre, 
pending the removal of the grain from our favorite site much 
further west. We expected a negative result, but even nega- 
tive results had a certain value in this tentative work, as nar- 
rowing down the sphere of our operations, and there seemed to 
be not many possibilities for a theatre, so that the process of 
elimination was not an unreasonable undertaking. We dug a 
big hole back into the hill at about the middle of the curve, 
sloping it downward so as to strike the bed rock. At the 
point at which we struck this our cutting was one of the 
deepest of all; but we did not lay bare much area. We proved 
the non-existence of a theatre here, a result rather to have 
been expected from the great size of the curve, which would 
have been adapted only to a theatre of enormous dimensions, 
such as was, to be sure, possible in Corinth considering the 
size of the city and the fact that its theatre is said to have 
been used for popular assemblies (Plut. Aratus, 23). While 
we found no walls except those of modern houses, we did 
find at the lowest point of the trench the mouth of an 
aqueduct, or more probably of a natural spring issuing 
from the foot of the ledge. Around this lay some vase 
fragments of the Hellenic period and a terra-cotta horse 
of the same time, not like the archaic horses mentioned in 
connection with Trench VIII. 

i See below, pp. 495-508, 
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Trench XVI.— The grain being harvested to the west of our 
supposed agora, we started a trench there on April 27. The 
most important result of this trench, 20 m. long, was the dis- 
covery, at a depth of 6 m., of a pavement in three layers, each 
layer being about 0.10 m. thick. The top layer was of pebbles 
set in mortar, the second of mortar and marble chips, the third 
of fine stucco of pulverized poros. The different compositions 
would seem to point to different epochs, the finest layer at the 
bottom being Hellenic. In the absence of walls, so many 
renewals would seem to point to a busy haunt of men, and to 
suggest that we were here in the limits of the agora, especially 
as AIX also, near by, shows in its eastern end a pavement of 
hard white limestone, like that seen in IIT, VI, LX, and XII. 
Beneath the triple pavement, where we broke it up, we found 
several fragments of red-figured ware and an archaic bronze 
bird on a round base, like some of those found on the Acropolis 
at Athens. Above the pavement was found a fairly good 
female portrait head, under life size, of Roman times. 

Trench XVII.— On the west side of the road which passes 
along the west end of the temple, we dug a trench 25 m. long 
in the hope of finding an explanation of the hollow sound made 
under one’s feet as one walks along this road. A previous 
attempt made in the road itself had shown the bed rock at a 
depth of from 1 to 3 m., and the hollow sound ceased as we 
went down. To the west of the road we found that the rock 
fell off a little, and yet we found it everywhere at a depth of less 
than 2 m., and we had to abandon the thouglit of finding here 
a great vaulted chamber like that long known to the south of 
the temple. From this side the temple did not, as from the 
three other sides, appear to be on a hill. 

Trench XVII.— This trench, started when the harvest was 
partially finished, resulted in our chief discovery, viz. that of 
the theatre, Of this Dr. Babbitt will treat in a separate article.! 
Besides the remains of the theatre, the series of trenches here 
brought to light about two hundred fragmentary terra-cotta. 

1 See below, pp. 4614, 
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figurines of a very archaic kind, which will also be treated 
separately. Numerous figures of horse and rider seemed to 
point to the proximity of the temple of Athene Chalinitis, 
which according to Pausanias (11, 4, 5) was wpos ta @edrpeo. 
But a great number of female figures, standing, sitting, and 
reclining on a couch, are all of the Aphrodite type. We 
_ seem to have in these objects the discarded anathemata from 
two temples. 

Trench XIX.— Between the temple and the old sunken 
church to the south we made diggings, quite near to the 
latter, in the hope that so old a church might represent some 
ancient holy place, a trench 22 m. long, from 5 m. to. 6 m. deep. 
But apart from the pavement already mentioned, and a good 
Ionic capital, it furnished nothing of interest. The pavement 
may be that of the road leading from the agora to Sicyon. 
In that case the defa rips db0t vads "ArroAXwvos (Paus. II, 3, 5) 
is the present temple ruin. 

Trench XX.—On May 16, while reconnoitring near the 
edge of the lower terrace in a field where the grain was 
freshly reaped, I saw protruding from the ground a column 
similar to that which led us to dig Trench I. To the east 
of this, what at first appeared to be a rough stone was seen, 
on removing the earth around it, to be the worn end of a 
similar column, upright and just reaching to the surface. 
We dug about these and at a point about halfway between 
them, hoping thus to find three columns in line. But before 
we had gone far in this search for a third column, another 
appeared so near the second one as to leave no possibility of 
its belonging to any regular system, and immediately after- 
wards both columns with which we started were found to 
rest on nothing but earth, like that at the end of Trench I, 
although they, like that, stood exactly perpendicular. We 
accordingly lost all hope of a serious discovery. But in re- 
moving some small stones from an old low stone wall about 
om. to the south, | found another battered top end of a sim- 
ar column drum, and this was found to rest upon a stylobate 
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at a depth of 1 m.: but even this stylobate came to an end 
at a distance of 3 m. to the west and 0.50 m. to the east of the 
column, This one column may well be im situ, and farther 
investigation here may be fruitful. How so many column 
drums come to be standing on earth is a riddle. 

Trench XXI.— Our last trial was made on a hill above the 
theatre at a distance of about 250 m. west of south, in the hope 
that on this high ground we might find the tepor Aros Karrer- 
Aiov inrep To Géatpow (Paus. II, 4, 5). We were led to this 
hill by the fact that several massive quadrangular blocks of 
poroe and marble lay on the surface of the ground there, 
thrown out during the cultivation of the soil, and also a marble 
anta-capital of the Corinthian order. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that on this copuyéy, near which so many well-wrought 
blocks were found, there must have been a large building ; 
and what could have been more likely than that that building 
was the temple Ards Kopudatov, dary ty “Popatwy KarerwaAiov 
(Paus. le)? We may at some time discover the truth by 
excavating here. 

Meanwhile the two important centres for work are in the 
theatre, where a most obvious duty lies, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Trench III, where we may hope to prove the location 
of the agora. Later the whole region of Trench XIV must be 
taken in hand where the baths of Hadrian (Paus. II, 3, 5) 
with interesting contents may be found. In the first cam- 
paign we have done the pioneer work with what may be 
called gratifying and unexpected success. 

Rourvs B. RicHarpsoy, 


ATHENS, 


Noremfer, 1206, 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


THE THEATRE AT CORINTH 


A REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1896 
[Puates XVITI-XXIV] 


Axyrnopy who reads that part of Pausanias which deals with 
the topography of Corinth cannot fail to notice how many im- 
portant buildings are spoken of as lying in the immediate 
vicinity of the theatre.’ The temple of Athena Chalinitis, the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the old gymnasium, the seats for 
those who wished to cool themselves in summer, all lay in the 
immediate neighborhood of the theatre; and near the temple of 
Athena Chalinitis was the memorial to the children of Medea, 
and the Odeum while close to the old gymnasium lay two tem- 
ples, one of Zeus and one of Asclepius. The theatre, then, forms 
a most important point in determining the topography of Corinth, 
for, when the site of the theatre is once known, it is absolutely 
sure that close at hand are other buildings well worth excavation 
—even though the theatre itself should prove to be of no interest. 

The theatre has been found. 

1 Pansan. IL, 3, 6 ff.: "Erdpary O¢ de ris d-yopGs rhe él Suvdea fpyoutrous forrie 
idety dv Seta rit 300 wade wal Ayako yokeotr “AwéAMwror, wal dAbyor drardépw 
cpyen cokoundey DAatens. . . . bedp radrqr werolgra: THe KpHrgr Kal Td cahotperor 
Gideor, wapd d¢ airs urqud deri rots Maydelas wauriv, . . . Tol prtwaros dé dorie 
of wéppw NaXielrifor AG@ywas lepiv,. .. rd dé lepde rie AGyeds ris Kadueiridor w pdt 
Te @edtpy cdlawdorie...twép Fé rb Odarpdy deriv lepdy Acds Kawerwdlov 
q@wrg ty Pwpoloe + ward "EAAdoo bf yMGecar Kopypaios droudfor'dr, rol ded pow 
O¢ deri rolde of wéppw yuurdewr to dpyaior wal ryyh xadovpdry Adpva * clorer dd 
dericaciy wepl abrhy, eal ea@ddpa: werolyrra: rods doek@drrat draviyerr ape éépovs. 
rods rolry ry yourariy vaol fede elo, 6 uty Acds, 6 dé "Age Ayeiol. 

2 Pausan. ic; Philostrat. Vit. Sophist. Il, 1, 5, p. 287: . .. dgioverdu 82 
Adyou wal rd dorapdguoy Marpor > édelparo [“Hpwdys “Arrinds] Kopuriilocs. 
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Trench XVIU.— During the excavations of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Corinth in the spring of 1896 
under the direction of Professor Richardson, it was decided, 
towards the middle of May, to sink a trench —now known as 
Trench XVIII (see Plan; Phare XVIIT)—in the terrace 
below the Old Temple, in a place about 600 feet to the north- 
west of the temple, where a sort of semicircular depression in 
the ground gave a hint that here might be the much sought-for 
theatre. Owing to the great depth of the earth, the trench 
had to be very wide at the top (6 m. or 7m.) to make sure 
that when the bottom was reached and the width of the trench 





Fioure 1. —A Seat Fouspation. 


had been narrowed by the necessary slanting of the sides, there 
should still be a little area of ground to show for the work 
done. At the bottom of the trench, at the upper end, we came 
upon what seemed to be a well-worn flight of steps (see PLATE 
XIX), and, side by side and parallel with this, two rows, about 
1.40 m. apart, of stones arranged step-fashion. These stones 
were roughly squared, and at the top of the front edge there 
had been left a slight elevation, as if to keep something which 
had rested on them from slipping forward and off (Fig. 1). 
These stones varied somewhat in size, the smallest measuring 
about 0.30 m. across, and the largest 0.60 m. or 0.70 m., while 
their thickness ran from 0.10 m. to 0.40 m. The stones of 
each row were arranged step-fashion, each succeeding stone 
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being about 0.79 m. behind its predecessor, and about 0.25 m. 
higher. 

The flight of steps was made by setting on edge two rows of 
thin stones about 0.75 m. apart. These were imbedded in the 
earth in such a manner that each succeeding stone should rise 
above its predecessor by about 0.25 m. (i.e. the same difference 
of heights as that of the above mentioned blocks of stone). 
Between them, at the front of each rise, was laid a flat, rectan- 
gular stone forming the tread of the steps. For each rise 
three stones were required —two thin stones set on edge to 
form the sides of the steps, and a flat rectangular stone to form 





Fioure 2. — Sratrs, 


the tread. The stones forming the sides of the steps had on 
the top a slight elevation corresponding in position to the ele- 
vations on the squared blocks previously mentioned (see Fig. 2), 
so that whatever was laid across these blocks could rest also on 
the edges of the thin stones which formed the sides of the 
stairs. 

Even at this stage of our progress we had little doubt that 
we had found the theatre, and that these squared blocks were 
the foundations on which the seats were laid. But how were the 
seats constructed? Were they of wood, or of peros stone, or 
of marble? In settling this question one of the first considera- 
tions is the probable size of the seat blocks. Their length for 
this part of the theatre has been already determined, from the 
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position of the foundations, to be about 1.40 m. Their width 
ean be established from the width of the depressions wrought 
in the stones forming the sides of the stairway where the ends 
of the seat blocks rested (Fig. 2): it is from 0.35 m. to 0.38 m. 
To determine the height of the seat blocks is somewhat more 
difficult, but it can nevertheless be done with considerable 
certainty. In the first place, the foundations for the seat 
blocks, although roughly squared, are smoothed only on the top 
where the seat blocks rested on them. Plainly, then, the sides 
of the foundations were not intended to be seen, but were 
covered with earth, and in that case the seats themselves must 
have been high enough above the level of the foundation to 
enable a person to sit comfortably, i. e. (to take the average of 
other theatres) 0.30 to 0.35 m.; but it should be noted that the 
difference in level between the successive rows of seats is only 
0.25 m. The size of the seat blocks, then, can be laid down 
with tolerable certainty at 0.35 to 0.38 m. wide, 0.30 to 0.35 m. 
high, and of a length sufficient to span the distance between 
the foundations, at this part of the theatre about 140m. As 
the seat blocks themselves were not wide enough to fill the 
whole distance from back to front between the rows of seats, 
the remaining space back of them must have been filled with 
earth (Fig. 3°, as is the case also in the theatre at Eretria. 
The question now as to whether the seat blocks were of 
wood or of stone is easily answered. If wood were employed, 
it would necessarily be in the form of beams having dimen- 
sions somewhere about 0.38 m. by 0.35 m. That wood should 
have been employed in this form hardly seems likely, for it 
would have been far from economical. Moreover, these beams 
would have lain with two of their sides in contact with the 
earth, and this, even in so dry a climate as that of Greece, 
could not help hastening their rapid decay. The seats, then, 
were made of stone. In determining whether they were of 
marble or of pores stone, we must remember that the stairways 
were of pores stone, and that seats of marble would have pre- 
* Papers of American School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. V, p- 30. 
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sented, side by side with the poros stairway, an unpleasant con- 
trast. The conclusion, then, seems inevitable that the seat 
blocks were made of pores stone. 

In the same trench, towards the north end, we found two 
more seat foundations and another stairway (not so well pre- 
served as the first) running at an angle with the first. The 
stones which formed the sides of this stairway were imbedded 
in the rock, in which two channels, about 0.25 m. wide and 
0.10 m. deep, had been wrought to receive them. In this same 
trench (XVIILD), near the middle (see PLates XVIII, XX), 
were found three more of the now familiar foundation stones, 
while a little in front of them was a loosely built wall, which 





Fiocre 3.—Sectioxan View or Stat Blocks RESTING Os THE SEAT 
ForspatTions, 


contained among its various materials one of those foundation 
stones turned on edge. On the top of this wall, at a height of 
about 1.50 m. above the level of the foundation stones at that 
place, were a couple of oblong, rectangular stones, correspond- 
ing closely to the dimensions already determined for seat 
blocks. Here was a puzzle, and the solution of it had to be 
postponed. 

Trench XVIII A. — Before the completion of this first trench 
(XVII) we had opened another trench about 45 m. to the 
west of it, and at right angles with it. This second trench we 
called XVIII A (see plan, PLATE XVIII). In this trench we 
found the same sort of seat foundations, a second stairway, 
and, above the seat foundations and the stairway, some narrow 
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walls (about 0.75 m. wide), made of broken pores stones, 
having the same general direction as the stairway and the rows 
of seat foundations. The stairway, as nearly as could be deter- 
mined by the small portion of it in sight, made an angle of 
about 70 degrees with the stairway at the south (upper) end 
of XVIII, while the distance between them was 53 m. This 
would postulate a radius of at least 46.20 m. from the centre 
to one of these points, which showed we were dealing with no 
small theatre. 

Trench XVIII B (PLATE XVIII).—We now opened a third 
trench between AVITI and AVIITA at an angle of about 40 
degrees with the latter. Here, again, we found just what we 
expected to find,—namely, more seat foundations, another 
flight of steps (PLATE XXID), and a couple more of narrow 
walls built on the line of the seat foundations (PLATE XXI). 
We found in this trench, as well as in the two others, a few 
rectangular blocks, all more or less broken, which corresponded 
to the dimensions required for seat blocks; but these we had 
expected to find, and they did not excite us. We had not, how- 
ever, found any seats im situ, and this seemed a little strange. 

Trench XVIII C (PLATE AVIIT).— We now reasoned that 
if we should sink a trench on the line of a radiis of the theatre 
at an equal distance from the line of steps in Trench XVIII 
and the line of steps in XVIII B, we should by finding, or not 
finding, a third line between the two, be able to determine the 
angle which the lines of steps made with each other. At the 
bottom of the trench we found no steps, but, on the contrary, a 
mass of seat foundations. We ran a side trench to the east, 
and still found seat foundations. At the east end, however, 
we found nothing, although there was room enough here for a 
stairway, and that there might have been a stairway here is 
still a possibility. But the trench yielded something of more 
importance than another stairway. 

At the upper end of this trench, running crosswise to the 
line of the trench, were two long, rectangular, pores blocks 
placed end to end. ‘The dimensions of one were: length, 
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1.45 m.; width, 0.35 m.; height, 0.33 m.; and of the other, 
length, 1.50 m.; width, 0.34 m. ; height, 0.33 m. to 0.37 m., 
although somewhat irregular at the bottom. On looking more 
closely we noticed that the ends of these blocks lay in a direct 
line with the lines of the seat foundations, é. ¢. in the radii of 
the theatre, and, moreover, that the blocks lay at such a level 
that a line drawn just touching the tops of the seat foundations 
would exactly hit the bottom of the blocks. We began to 
think it possible that here we might have a couple of seat 
blocks in their original position. If so, they ought to rest on 
foundation stones, and, sure enough, on clearing away a little, 
we found that at their juncture they rested on a thin, square 
stone, of which the front had been broken away, while at the 
east end of the blocks, imbedded in a wall of broken poros 
stone, there lay a regular seat foundation on which the end 
of the seat block snugly rested (PLATE XXIII). There could 
be no doubt now that we had found a couple of seat blocks in 
situ. 

That they were thus preserved is probably due to the fact 
that by some chance they early came to be covered with earth, 
for their surface shows hardly any signs of weathering. They 
are simply rectangular blocks of smoothed poros stone. There 
is no attempt at hollowing either the upper surface or the lower 
part of the front face as is the case with the seats of so many 
of the Greek theatres. 

Trench XVITT D.—Our thoughts long since had naturally 
turned towards a stage-building, but there were difficulties in 
the way. The place where we wanted to dig was covered by a 
field of grain for which the owner wanted an extravagant price. 
We decided, therefore, to postpone systematic search for the 
stage-building until the grain should be harvested, even if we 
had to postpone it till another year, as we finally did, for on the 
day we left Corinth the owner of the land began to harvest his 
grain. In the hope, however, of finding perhaps one end of the 
stage-building, we sank, a little to the east of the grain field, a 
trench about 20 m. long, running north and south (Pate 
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XAVIIT). Near the surface we found a loosely piled, square 
basis, made of secondhand pores blocks and a few Roman brick. 
Close beside it, at the south end of the trench, was a wall, 
apparently Roman, made of all sorts and sizes of stones. 
This wall, however, rested on a foundation of good poros 
stones, 0.80 m. wide, which runs in a direction almost exactly 
east and west. These pores stones, of which only one layer 
reinained, were set to a line on their north face, while the 
other (south) face was only roughly chipped to a line. At 
the other (north) end of the trench, on the same level, at a 
distance of 11.94 m. from the first pores wall, we found an- 
other similar wall, 0.86 m. wide, running parallel to the first. 
In this wall the poros blocks were set to.a line on the south 
face, while the north face was only roughly worked. Both 
these walls lay at a depth of from 2.50 to 3 m. below the 
surface. Outside of these two walls, a little below their level, 
were pavements made of thin blocks of marble, the one at the 
south end of small square blocks, the one at the north end of 
larger square blocks. ‘This pavement, taken in connection 
with the coarsely built wall at the south end of the trench, 
made it look as if these walls had been utilized in the con- 
struction of some later building. On taking the levels of 
these two walls we found they lay 0.60 m. higher than the 
lowest seat foundation we had discovered (in XVIII). This 
did not promise well for a stage-building. 

Trench XVIII E.— At right angles with Trench XVIII A 
and in connection with it we sunk a trench running farther 
up the hill towards the south. In this trench close to its junc- 
ture with XVIIT A we found another of these narrow walls 
of porous stones and a few squared stones which may have 
been seat foundations. They lay, however, so near the sur- 
face that, although they are plotted on the plan, probably 
not much confidence is to be placed in their situation. 
Fortunately we have enough without them, and their exist- 


ence or non-existence does not in the least affect our con- 
clusions. 
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Trench XVIII F.— We now laid out a trench to the east 
of Trench XVIII, running crosswise of the lines of the stair- 
ways and seat foundations already discovered in XVIII. This 
we made long (about 18 m.) in the hope that we might un- 
cover two adjacent flights of steps, —a hope in which we were 
not disappointed. We found two flights of steps, one of them 
being a part of the same flight which we had previously un- 
covered at the lower (north) end of XVIII. We found also 
a few scattered seat foundations, but the most remarkable 
thing which the trench yielded was a series of narrow walls, 
about 0.75 m. wide, of broken pores stones like those I have 
already described (see p. 487). These walls, about 2 m. apart, 
were all built on the lines of the radii of the theatre, but 
without regard to the earlier stairways and seat foundations 
(PLATE XXIV). Thus some of the seat foundations were 
completely covered by the walls, others were partially covered, 
while still others lay wholly clear. One stairway lay free, 
while the other was almost completely covered by one of the 
walls. What could be the purpose of these walls? When 
we first uncovered a few of them we had thought that they 
probably belonged to the foundations of some later houses, 
and had nothing to do with the theatre. There was nothing 
in the character of the walls themselves to help us settle this 
question. They were walls of a nondescript character, such 
as might have been built thousands of years ago or such as 
may be found in the modern town at the present moment. 
The sure thing was that they were later than the stairways 
and seat foundations. But such a mass of them, all built on 
the lines of the radii of the theatre, could belong to nothing 
but the theatre. Again, at the point where we uncovered 
them they were all of about the same height (1.75 to 2 m.), 
the top not always being intact. The only possible explana- 
tion was that they belonged to a rebuilding of the theatre. 
But why such a rebuilding? The answer is that the only 
purpose of these walls must have been to put the cavea on 
a higher level. But why should the surface of the cavea be 
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raised? Could it be that in Roman times wild beast shows 
were introduced here, and the eavea was raised to put the 
spectators out of harm's way ® That seems hardly probable, 
for it would have been much easier to dig the orchestra a little 
deeper. rather than to rebuild the whole cavea. What pur- 
pose, then, did these walls serve? We have already noticed 
(p. 483) that the rise of the successive rows of seats was very 
slight, only about 0.25 m.—much less than usual in Greek 
theatres.1 Now, when the theatre was rebuilt 1b seemed to 
be desirable to increase the height of the rise between the 
successive seats. This could have been done by filling with 
earth, but a better way seemed to present itself. The old 
seat blocks rested at each end on foundation stones. Why 
not raise the level of these foundations by building walls on 
the lines of the radii of the theatre? This then is What was 
done, and, in the light of this explanation the two seat blocks 
mentioned on p. 485 as resting on a wall at a height more 
than 1 m. above the old seat foundations now become intelli- 
gible. (See PLATE XX.) They are seat blocks belonging 
to the rebuilding of the theatre, and they are probably still 
in situ. It should be said —in fact, ‘t can be laid down with 
absolute certainty —that the space between these walls at the 
tne of the rebuilding of the theatre was not filled with earth. 
In the earth which to-day covers the walls and fills the space 
between them, one notices almost everywhere, near the bottom 
of the walls, a layer of poros chips. This layer of chips could 
have come from but one source. When the walls were being 
built, any small fragments from the working of the stones 
naturally dropped down between the walls. There they have 
remained to this day to testify to the manner in which the 
theatre was rebuilt. 

It remains to say a word about the time of the rebuilding of 
the theatre, and to state what few general conclusions can be 
drawn from the rather scanty materials at hand. 


1 Athens, 0.92 m.; Piraeus, 0.32 m.; Eretria, 0.32 m.; Epidaurus, 0.34 m.; 
Sicyon, 0.35 m.; Thoricus, 0.35 m.; Megalopotis, 0.37 m. 
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An indication as to the date of the earlier theatre seems to 
be afforded by the manner of working the stones; this shows 
clearly that the theatre is Greek, and from the fact that the 
seats do not show the niceties which we find, for example, in 
the theatres at Athens, Epidaurus, and Megalopolis, one would 
naturally reason that it is earlier than those theatres. Further 
excavation, however, may throw more light on this question. 

The date of the rebuilding, in my opinion, must fall within 
the time of the rebuilding of Corinth under the Caesars. The 
fact that the second theatre is built above the first, without 
regard to the position of the seats and stairways of the first, 
seems to show conclusively that at the time of the building 
of the newer theatre, the old theatre was not in use. And this 
conclusion is borne out also by another fact. The layers of 
pores chips, which I just mentioned, do not everywhere lie on 
a level with the bottom of the walls, but usually a little (0.20 m. 
to 0.50 m.) above that level. Now if, at the time these walls 
were built, the old theatre had lain wholly clear, there would 
have been nothing to prevent these chips falling to the level 
of the surface of the old theatre. If, however, the builders of 
these walls had found the surface mostly covered with earth, 
while here and there parts of the old theatre were visible, they 
would naturally dig down as far as the surface of the old 
theatre for the foundations of their walls. This is, in fact, 
what they did, and thus these layers of pores chips are found 
to-day above the level of the surface of the old theatre. As I 
have said before, the new theatre was built without regard to 
the position of the various parte of the old,—a proof to my 
mind that the old theatre at this time was mostly under ground. 
Indeed, the preservation of the two seats in sifu was doubtless 
due to the fact that they were early covered with earth, other- 
wise they would probably have been broken up to furnish mate- 
rial for the pores walls of the new theatre (see above, p. 487). 

And now we can come back to the question, and ask when 
could have been this period of disuse of the theatre at Corinth, 
The answer is ready. It must have been in the century follow- 
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ing the destruction of Corinth by Mummius; for, aside from 
the mass of testimony as to the total destruction of the city, 
we have also the direct testimony of Vitruvius? that the theatre 
itself was destroyed. 

Corinth, after its destruction, lay waste for many years, and 
it must have been during this period that the theatre was 
unused. Whether the seat blocks were broken up by Mum- 
mius in his efforts to make thorough work of the destruction, 
or whether they were plundered for building material cannot 
be said. Probably, however, the latter, for Mummins, after 
razing the stage-building and removing the “echea aenea,” 
would have made the work fairly complete. 

The theatre faces towards the north. Indeed, there are 
reasons for believing that it faced almost exactly north, for the 
trench AVIITC containing the Greek seats lies about in the 
middle of the semicircle which constituted our field of excava- 
tion, and the Greek seats in the trench run exactly east and 
west. Again, the walls of our supposedly possible stage-build- 
ing run within a few degrees of east and west. Now even if 
this is not the stage-building, yet there is a good chance that 
these walls run in the same direction as the walls of the stage- 
building, and this fact, in the absence of other data, would lead 
us to believe that the theatre faced almost exactly north. 

Whether these two poros walls (p. 488) belong to the stage- 
building is a question that can be settled only by further exca- 
vation. At present the line of the nearest (é. ¢. north’) wall 
lies about 47 m. from the lowest seat foundation that we dis- 
covered, and the level of this wall itself is 0.60 m. higher than 
the lowest seat foundation. Of course the cavea might have 

'Cleero, Tuse. IIT, 63: “ Vidi etiam in Peloponneso cum essem adolescens 
quosdam Corinthios, Hi poterant omnes eadem ila de Andromacha deplorare 
‘Haec omnia vidi" sed iam decantaverant fortasse. Eo enim erant vultu, orati- 
one, Omni reliquo motu et statu, ut eos Argives aut Syciones diceres, magiaque 
me moverant Corinthi subito aspectae parictinae quam ipsos Corinthios, quo- 
rum animis dinturna cogitatio callum vetustatis obduxerat.” Cf. Cic. De Lege 
Agraria, I, 87: “ Corinthi vestigium vix relictum est." 

2 Vitruvius, De Architectura, V, 6,8: “Sin quaeritur in quo theatro ea sint 
facta, Romae non possumus ostendere sed in Italiae reglonibus et in ploritvus 
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gone deeper,—in fact, it probably did; for if we assume that 
the lowest seat we found is in reality the lowest, we shall have 
left for our orchestra a circle with a diameter of 26m. When 
we consider that the diameter of the corresponding circle at 
Epidaurus is only 25 m., it does not seem possible that we have 
as yet unearthed the lowest part of the cavea, namely, the rows 
of seats nearest the orchestra. The orchestra, then, lay deeper.! 
But the deeper we assume the orchestra to have been, by just 
so much do we lessen the chances that our two pores walls are 
the foundation of the stage-building; for there is no lack of 
sloping ground here, and so there is no reason here, as at Ere- 
tria, for putting the orchestra on a lower level than the stage- 
building. There is no evidence that when the theatre was 
rebuilt earth was taken from the orchestra to construct the 
eavea; on the contrary (p. 490), in the rebuilding of the eavea, 
earth was not employed to raise the level, but this end was 
attained by means of walls of stone. So far, then, everything 
seems to indicate that we have not found the stage-building. 

What we have found, however, is a portion of the cavea of 
one of the large theatres of Greece — just how large cannot as 
‘yet definitely be said. What we have already uncovered lies 
within the segment of a circle somewhat less than a semicircle, 
with a radius of about 55 m., but there are indications that the 
radius of the theatre is considerably larger than that. 

A hint that the theatre at Corinth was of some considerable 
size is given by Plutarch,* who, in his life of Aratus, relates 
how Aratus, after making himself master of Acrocorinth, came 
down on the following day to the city, and in the theatre 
addressed the great crowd that had collected. Polybius? also 
relates how Philip V, some years later, on the occasion of an 
incipient revolt, hastened to the town from Lechaeum and sum- 
Graecorum civitatibus, etiamque auctorem habemus Lucium Mummium, qui 
diruto theatro Corinthiorum echea aenea Tomam deportavit et de manubiis ad 
aedam Lunae dedicavit.” 

1 Tf we should assume here an orchestra of the size of that of Epidaurns, ita 


level would be 2.75 m. below the level of the two poros walls. 
2 Plutarch, Aratwa, ch, 24; cf. also ch. 17. ® Polyb. V, 25. 
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moned the Macedonians into the theatre, and there rebuked 
them for their conduct. 

From what we have already discovered, it would be possible 
to restore conjecturally a considerable portion of the cavea, but, 
so long as there is hope of further excavations, that would seem 
to be an unnecessary task. It can be stated with considerable 
certainty, that in the lower part of the carea there are twelve 
flights of steps, giving eleven xepxidey, while above the diazoma 
each xepxis was divided by an additional flight of steps. The 
difference in level between the highest and the lowest points 
we have discovered — making no account of Trench XVIII E 
—is?.45 m. This difference, divided by 0.25 m., which, as one 
ean see from the plan (PLate XVIIL), is quite constant as the 
difference in level hetween the successive rows of seats, gives 
us thirty-eight rows of seats. That there were other seats 
below this level, I have already tried to show (p. 493), and 
the remains in Trench XVIII E make it quite certain that 
there were others still higher in the cavea. 

Very interesting is the description by Vitruvius (V, 5) of the 
bronze vases (“echea aenea™) which he says were employed in 
the theatre at Corinth to help the acoustic properties of the 
theatre. These were turned upside down and distributed, in 
accordance with a rather elaborate system which is described 
by him, in chambers prepared for their reception beneath the 
seats in different parts of the theatre. No doubt the slight 
slope of the eavea referred to above (p. 490) made it necessary 
to employ this artificial means of reénforcing the acoustic power 
of the theatre. If by chance some one of these vases of bronze 
has escaped destruction — who can tell what future excavations 
may bring to light?! 
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A ROMAN BUILDING IN CORINTH 


A REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1896: TRENCH XIV 
[Pratres XXV, XXVI] 


Or the group of cuttings known as Trench XIV, northeast 
of the present a@yopa of Palaiokérinthos, the principal trench 
was dug in order to explore a heavy buttressed wall which 
runs from east to west along the south side of a modern road 
of the same direction. From the western part of this trench 
another trench was run southward at right angles with it. In 
the road itself several sinall cuttings were made, in order to 
ascertain whether there were remains of any ancient road 
under the present one, and, if so, whether that road was inter- 
sected in the immediate vicinity of the wall by a road from the 
south. 

The existence of a massive wall beneath the surface of the 
ground had been observed early in the campaign, but the work 
of laying it bare was not begun until the second week in May. 
The task was entrusted to Mr. Andrews, who uncovered the 
greater part of the explored portion of the wall, and made the 
enttings in the road.) The remainder of the explored portion 
of the wall was laid bare by Dr. Babbitt, who also supervised 
the excavation of the first half of the south intersecting trench. 

The part of the wall exposed lies about 0,20 m. (at the third 
buttress, reckoning from the east) to 1.95 m. (at the eighth 
buttress) beneath the surface of the ground, according to 

‘Mr. Andrews also prepared the sketch upon which is based that part of the 


plan of Trench ATV that covers the excavations conducted by him. 


prt are Journal of Archaoology, Second Series. Journal of the 405, 
rehaewogical [nstitute of America, Vol I (1597), Na, é, 
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the number of courses preserved. It extends in a direction 
varying from east and west toward southeast and northwest 
by about 5° (in this respect resembling the east and west walls 
of Trench IX), from a point 4.75 m. east of the modern road 
to the @yopa, into a field south of the east and west road before 
mentioned, for a distance of 49.33 m. The entire length of 
the wall was not ascertained, for, toward the east the excava- 
tion had to be discontinued on account of a house, and, toward 
the west, at a depth of 1.90 m., a bed of hard concrete, 0.15 m. 
to 0.25 m. in thickness, impeded farther operations, although 
the trench was carried over it a distance of 11.05 m., in the 
hope that it would terminate. The width of the simple wall 
at points 30.48 m., 10 m., and 6.30 m. from the west end was 
found to be 1.22 m., 1.41 m., and 1.45 m. respectively. 

The wall is reénforced on the north side at intervals of 3.51 m. 
to 3.60 m. (average 3.548 m.) by exterior buttresses, which 
have an outward projection of 0.58 to 0.63 m. (average 
0.614 m.), and a width of 1.15 to 1.185 m. (average 1.175 m.), 
except at the east end, where there was found a stone 1.98 m. 
in width, which was thought to lie under a corner buttress 
(ef. PLATE AAV, Plan and Elevation [). West of this there 
is a space of 15.67 m., in which, owing to the difficulties of 
tearing up a much-used thoroughfare, the wall was not exca- 
vated, and consequently the position and width of the but- 
tresses are not known. It may, however, be conjectured, on 
the basis of the above-mentioned average widths and inter- 
spaces, that the interval was occupied by three buttresses — 
we have the western profile of the one farthest west—and 
three interspaces. If the wide stone previously mentioned rep- 
resents the width of a corner buttress, then the interspace 
nearest the corner may be estimated at 3.049 m., the others at 
4.045 m. each. Instances of unequal interspacing between but- 
tresses and between interior braces are not uncommon. An 
example of smaller interspaces near a corner may be seen at 
the southeast angle of the supporting wall of the terrace of the 
Olympieum at Athens. Here we have on the east side inter- 
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spaces of 4.58 m., 4.58 m., 5.78 m., 5.46 m., and 5.64 m., 
respectively, beginning with the one nearest the corner, and on 
the south side, commencing with the same corner, interspaces 
of 4.90 m. and 4.30 m., followed by seven others ranging from 
5.38 m. to 6.78 m. in length. If, however, this stone lay 
beneath an ordinary buttress, there is room for equal inter- 
spaces, provided the buttress were set 0.499 m. east of the west 
edge of the stone. We should then have all together ten but- 
tresses; an eleventh might doubtless be added, were it not for 
a tongue of concrete that hides the north face of the wall to 
within 3.20 m. of the westernmost buttress. For view of the 
wall, showing buttresses III-VII, see PLATE XXVI. 

Wall and buttresses are constructed of large quadrangular 
blocks of the soft whitish limestone, which in Corinth corre- 
sponds to Piraeus stone at Athens, laid in mortar. The first 
course above the level of the street, 0.35 m. in height, extends 
just beyond the exterior buttress-line, thus forming a sort of 
water-table. The remaining courses are two layers thick ; 
when a buttress oceurs, it forms a third layer. What then 
becomes the middle layer is, in the case of the eighth or 
westernmost buttress, for the sake of economy, filled in with 
sinaller stones and plaster, forming a kind of coarse concrete, 
and, in the case of the third buttress, left empty. The width 
of the layers is, in the eighth buttress, 0.78 m., 0.65 m., and 
0.62 m., respectively, beginning with the outside layer. The 
individual blocks are of various lengths; examples ranging 
from 0.25 m. to 1.29 m. were noted (cf. PLatE XXV, Eleva- 
tion IT). The height of the layers is, in the case of the eighth 
buttress, substantially the same, namely, 0.65 m., 0.68 m., and 
0.70 m., respectively, from the outside, As to the height of 
the courses, a comprehensive statement cannot yet be made, 
the excavation having been merely tentative, but an idea of the 
appearance of a relatively well preserved portion of the facade 
may be obtained froma glance at the elevation of the third but- 
tress, with a bit of wall at either side (PLATE XXV, Eleva- 
tion IT). Here the height of the first course of the wall 
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proper is 1.14 m., while the second and third courses are each 
only about half as high. In this respect the wall is somewhat 
like the east wall of the so-called Gymnasium of Hadrian at 
Athens. In this the second course above the present level of 
the ground is 1.02 m. high, the third 0.45 m., the fourth 0.73 m., 
anid the others about the same as the fourth. 

The cuttings on the road north of the wall brought to light, 
at adepth of about 2.60 m., an ancient street, 6.015 m. in width, 
running east and west,atits base. The pavement of thisstreet, 
consisting of large irregularly polygonal blocks of hard, whitish 
limestone, was worn into deep ruts at 0.25 m., 0.91 m., and 
2.31 m., respectively, from the wall. In all of these ruts the 
pavement, which, in the case of the last, is 0.25 m. thick, had 
been worn through, and then repaired with pebbles cemented 
in. Shallow ruts were found at 2.96 m. and 5.71 m. distance 
from the wall. A modern water-conduit rendered it impracti- 
cable to excavate in this place to the entire width of the street, 
but a little farther east, where the north side of the street was 
exposed, a shallow rut was found, 4.56 m. distant from the 
wall. Only one other rut was met with here, and that an 
insignificant one about 4m. from the wall, as only a narrow 
strip of the street was excavated. At the east end of the 
trench, where, with the exception of a few inches, the entire 
width of the street was laid bare, no ruts were found on 
account of the badly disintegrated state of the pavement. 
Owing to this disintegration, however, a glimpse was obtained 
of three tile drains crossing the street at different angles 
beneath the pavement. 

The north side of the street at these cuttings was found to be 
bordered by two bits of low broken wall. The eastern piece is 
1.40 m. long, the other 4.10 m. long and 0.65 m. wide. They 
probably belong together, but there is between them a space of 
1.50 m. which was only partially excavated. Through the 
longer piece an opening 0.90 m. wide has been made a little 
east of the centre, as though fora door or passage (cf. PLATE 


XAV, plan). 
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Inside of the wall, at a level with the pavement outside, a 
fairly good Roman mosaic was discovered. Except for a strip 
1.10 m. in width, at the south side next to the wall, it was 
badly broken up, but evidently covered, originally, a space at 
least 5.34 m. in width from south to north. 

The ruined state of the greater part of the mosaic made it 
possible to dig to a greater depth north of the preserved por- 
tion. Here was discovered a drain 1 m. in height, which seemed 
to have been sunk through the mosaic. The bottom of this 
drain, constructed of rounded tile, lies 1.40 m. below the mosaic. 
The top was covered with slabs of soft white limestone. About 
on « level with the mosaic a second drain, of inferior character, 
was found, running at right angles to the first, and with a fall 
from south to north. 

As these cuttings in the road were opposite the buttress-wall, 
no intersecting north and south street was found. A small 
cutting, however, was male in the road about 12.50 m. west 
of the western end of the main trench, with the hope of 
finding the north and south pavement, that had appeared in 
Trenches [II] and VI-X, but, owing to various unfortunate 
obstructions, it was abandoned before a sufficient depth had 
been reached. 

Thus far the excavation had shown the existence of a care- 
fully constructed Roman wall of unusual massiveness and 
solidity, alongside a thoroughfare, which had evidently been the 
scene of much traflic. In order to ascertain the character of 
the remains immediately back of this wall, a trench was dug 
southward at right angles with it, starting from the eighth 
buttress. The length of this trench was 22.50 m. The width 
at the top, for the first 12.90 m., was 2 m.; for the remainder it 
gradually increased to5.40 m. The greatest depth was 6.70 m. 
The wider south end, from the southernmost cross-wall, was 
about 2.20 m.in depth. In this trench were found walls and 
drains of various periods. We will note first the walls, taking 
them up in order from north to south. 

About 0.55 m. south of the buttress-wall was found, at a 
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depth of 0.15 m. from the surface, a wall, 0.65 m. wide and 
1.50 m. high, rudely constructed of rough stone and brick laid 
in mortar. It evidently has nothing to do with the buttress- 
wall, with which it is not even quite parallel, but is of much 
later date — probably mediaeval or modern. Beneath this wall 
was found a broken ledge of opus incertum, 1 m. in thickness, 
projecting southward about 0.40 m. from the south side of the 
wall in the form of a truncated cone (cf. PLATE XAXV, Sec- 
tion 1). Underneath this was a vertical wall of brick, 0.50 m. 
high, backed by opus incertum. The south side of this wall lies 
about 1.20 m. back of the inner side of the buttress-wall. 
Immediately beneath this brick-work is a layer or shelf of con- 
crete, which projects 0.50 m. beyond it. The total width of 
this layer is 0.75 m., the thickness 0.25 m. That the low vaulted 
passage or conduit thus formed belongs with the outer wall 
seems likely from the fact that the intervening space, so far as 
could be ascertained, was filled in with opus incertum, and also 
from the fact that the wall does not extend farther down than 
the above-mentioned shelf of concrete, as a crowbar-hole, 
extending northward 1.85 m. from the north edge of the shelf, 
revealed only rubble and broken blocks of poros stone. The 
combination of outside wall of stone and lining of opus ineer- 
tum, faced on the inside with brick, may also be seen in the 
so-called Gymnasium of Hadrian before referred to. 

At 7.10 m. distance from the buttress-wall, and parallel with 
it, a second cross-wall was found, at a depth of 2.20 m. This 
wall is substantially constructed of irregularly shaped blocks 
of poros stone, both worked and unworked, and a small propor- 
tion of tile, laid in mortar. The height of the wall, as far as 
preserved, is 1.97 m., its width 0.90 m., and its exposed length 
about 1.20m. The depth and solid construction of this wall 
make it probable that it goes back as far as the Roman period. 
It does not, however, appear to belong to the same period as 
the buttress-wall and the walls next to be described. 

The third eross-wall, 11.80 m. south of the buttress-wall, lies 
1m. deep beneath the surface. Another wall, which lay on top 
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of it and extended to within 0.14 m. of the present level of the 
soil, was purposely broken away in the excavation, as it was 
manifestly of a very late period. It was constructed of small 
stones, tile, and coarse plaster, and had a width of 0,65 m., thus 
corresponding in character closely with the first cross-wall 
described above. The width of the under wall is 1 m., its 
height 4.40 to 4.55 m., and its exposed length 1.80 m. 

This wall is constructed of concrete poured, in a liquid state, 
into a framework of boards fastened to upright scantling after 
the usual Roman manner. It is a coarse concrete with a con- 
siderable proportion of mortar, a fact which causes the outer 
surface to look as though roughly plastered. The imprint of 
the boards of the framework is still plainly visible. They were 
0.24 to 0.380 m. in width. On the north side may also be seen 
the imprint of one piece of the scantling, 0.15 m. wide, 0.07 m. 
deep, and 1.70 m. in length. As the lower end of this timber 
extends only to within 1.31 m. of the bottom of the wall, it 
would appear that this was an intermediate piece, inserted for 
the purpose of holding the boards more firmly in position. On 
the south side of the wall there remain two similar impressions, 
one of which is 0.23 m. from the angle which this wall makes 
with the north and south wall next to be described; the other 
is separated from the first by a space of 1.165 m. These tim- 
bers were 0.14 and 0.15 m. wide, respectively, and 0.06 and 
0.09 m. deep. The lengths were not ascertained owing to the 
before-mentioned shallowness of the trench on this side of the 
wall. In the upper part of the wall the concrete presents a 
rougher surface. On the north side the construction -just 
described is capped by a sort of rude cornice, which projects 
from 0.01 m. to 0.06 m., and consists simply of a concave mould- 
ing 0.46 m. in width. From here to the top (0.60 m.) the wall 
does not differ in appearance from ordinary opus incertum, as 
the term is used in Greece. On the south side the wall is 
rough and without any suggestion of ornament down to within 
1.08 m. of the top, where the imprint of the boards of the 
framework begins to appear. 
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This wall is intersected at right angles by a similar wall 
running along the west side of the trench. It also makes a 
right angle with the buttress-wall.! The width of this wall 
is 0.80 m., the length, as far as excavated, 9.70 m. It lies 
beneath 0.75 m. to 1.20 m. of earth, with its top on a level 
with that of the wall just described. 

On the east side this wall looks very much like the preceding 
wall, the method of construction being the same. In the ex- 
eavated portion the imprints of nine upright timbers were 
found, averaging about 0.075 m. in depth, and varying from 
0.11 to 0.16 m. in width. The intervening spaces are from 
0.65 to 1.30 m. in width. At the top of the timbers there is, 
at the south end of the trench, a rough ledge of plaster, 5.50 m. 
long, which projects, in some places, as much as 0.08 m. 
The tops of the timbers were covered with plaster, which, 
in the case of the second and sixth uprights, reckoned from 
the north, has remained after the withdrawal of the timbers. 
The arrangement of the timbers is shown in PLATE AAV 
(Elevation IIT). Traces of board framework are also appar- 
ent on the upper part of the wall, which is slightly concave. 
On the west side the wall was exposed to a depth of only 
a few centimetres, but sufficiently to reveal the fact that 
it was here faced with brick. In this respect it resembles 
some of the interior walls of the so-called Gymnasium of 
Hadrian, before referred to, which were faced with brick, 
and then covered with slabs of marble. (CE£. Ipaxtexa, 1885, 
p. 21, pl. i.) 

At the south end of this trench is a bit of concrete pavement 
or flooring about 1.50 m. x 1.20 m. in extent, lying nearly on 
a level with the top of the wall at the west. Just northeast of 
it is a piece of poor mosaic on about the same level. At present 
its dimensions are about 1.70 m. x 1.50 m., but some of it was 
destroyed by the workmen, 

Next to be noticed are the drains or conduits. Of these 
there were found in the north part of the trench three of 


i 'The angle was taken by Dr. Babbitt. 
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different sizes and different levels, but all having a general 
course and fall from south to north. 

The lowest and largest drain or conduit, 4.60 m. beneath the 
present surface of the ground, may be seen at the north side of 
the third cross-wall, where it is partially preserved for a length 
of 3.40 m. It runs at right angles to this wall, which cuts 
through it, and is accordingly of later date. ‘The width of this 
drain was not ascertained, as the west side of the trench is 
bounded at the bottom by the narrow drain which is next to 
be deseribed, As the width must have exceeded the distance 
from the east edge to this smaller drain, or 0.85 m. (0.61 m. 
inside), it would appear to have been a somewhat broad water- 
course. ‘The depth was 0.35 m,, as may be seen from a portion 
of the east side still in position (length 1.80 m., width 0.24 m.). 

This drain is constructed of soft white limestone, coated 
inside with plaster or cement about 0.02 m. in thickness. It 
rests upon a foundation of large, somewhat irregularly laid 
blocks of soft white limestone. This foundation deserves 
especial notice, because of the light which it sheds upon the 
question as to the age of the drains. It consists of a single 
course of stone, for the most part, with an extreme height of 
0.53 m., resting upon a basis of loosely piled worked and 
unworked stone of various sizes and shapes, among which were 
also found pieces of brick. The height of this mass was not 
ascertained, owing to the difficulty of digging at so great a 
depth in a very confined space; but a small hole, east of the 
middle of the preserved piece of the side of the drain, was car- 
ried toa depth of 2.10 m. beneath the level of the drain without 
reaching the bottom of the heap (ef. PLATE XX-V, Section IT). 

North of the second cross-wall this drain seems to have been 
broken up, but it is likely that the foundation remains in the 
shape of a loosely built wall of soft limestone, 0.75 m. to 1 m. 
wide, and over 1.17 m. high. This wall is, for the most part, 
constructed without mortar, but a few pieces of a soft brownish 
mortar were found. 

Directly above this drain there is a small drain or conduit 
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falling from southwest to northeast. It makes its appearance 
at the north side of the third cross-wall, which evidently inter- 
cepted it, and continues with some interruptions through to the 
northeast corner of the trench. One of these interruptions is due 
to the second cross-wall, which is built through it. The depth 
of its course from the surface of the ground is about 4.44 m. 

This drain is made of rectangular blocks of soft white lime- 
stone, 0.35 m. wide, and 0.32 m. to 0.39 m. high, set end to 
end. ‘The channel for water is a rectangular groove, 0.12 m. to 
0.24 m. wide, and 0.11 m. to 0.21 m. deep, cut lengthwise in the 
top of each stone, in such a way as to leave the lips at either side 
about equal in width. The bottom is covered with a coating of 
plaster 0.01 m. thick. Traces of calcareous deposit abound. 
Across the top were gable tiles about 0.05 m. thick. 

Of the third drain a piece 2.15 m. in length remains between 
the first and second cross-walls. Its water-channel lies about 
1.13 m. above that of the drain just described. The interven- 
ing space is filled with a mass of earth, loose stones, and pottery, 
differing little, if any, in character from the surrounding yaa. 

This drain is constructed in the same manner as the small 
drain just mentioned, and of the same kind of material. The 
channel for water is of about the same size, namely, 0.15 m. to 
0.22 m. width, and 0.15 m. to 0.19 m. depth, but the stones of 
which the drain was constructed are much heavier, having a 
width of 0.49 m. and a height of 0.38 m. In the preserved 
section there are but two stones, one of which is 1.28 m. in 
length. The bottom of the channel is covered with a layer of 
plaster or cement 0.01 m. in thickness. 

The two drains last described agree closely in appearance 
and construction with the drains of “grooved blocks of stone,” 
which cross the orchestra of the theatre at Sicyon from north- 
west to southeast, and seem to fall toward the eastern corners 
of the so-called tank at its centre.) 


'CL. Earle, Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, V, 
p. 24, <merican Journal of Archaeology, First Series, vol. VIII, p. 303, and 
Brownson and Young, ibid. p. 404, 
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That all these drains or conduits are older than the walls 
which cross them is evident from the fact that in every case 
the drains have been broken through and no provision made 
for their continuance. On the other hand, the fact that the 
foundation of the lowest drain seems to be constructed with 
the aid of mortar, and is built across a heap of used and refuse 
stone and brick, may possibly indicate a period subsequent to 
the destruction of the city in 146 B.c. We have as yet no 
means of ascertaining by how leng a time the uppermost drain 
antedates the building to which the outer and inner walls, 
which have been described, belonged. But that that building 
must belong to a considerably later period than the lowest drain 
is shown by the accretion of earth between the upper drains, 
as Well as by the mere fact of their existence. We have already 
pointed out certain similarities in construction between our 
building and some works of the age of Hadrian, and it is to be 
said that the style of the edifice and the general character of 
the workmanship suggest that cpoch. A more definite state- 
ment than this would be unwise until a more complete and 
comprehensive excavation can be made. 

An effort should then be made to find out also the original 
design and purpose of the structure, to which belongs a mass 
of Roman briek-work and opus meertum, commencing about 
oo m. south of the buttress-wall and extending south for about 
20 m. farther, while in the field to the southwest are several 
detached and partially destroyed pieces of vaulting. The most 
conspicuous part of this ruin is a wall 12.80 m. long, 2 m. wide, 
and 6.15 m. high, with two vaulted chambers attached at the 
northeast. These vaults are of unequal height, the higher 
being next to the wall, but are joined under one roof, which 
slopes upward to the wall, meeting it at a height of about 4 m. 
from the ground. The wall runs from northwest to southeast, 
as do also the pieces of vaulting in the field at the southwest. 
The remains, however, which lie east and northeast of the wall, 
have the same orientation as the other walls which have been 
described. 


= 
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These ruins appear to have been as insignificant in the time 
of the visit of Spon and Wheler (1676) as they are to-day, 
that is, if one may judge from the scanty and uncertain refer- 
ence to them in the description of the journey of these travel- 
lers.1 Of the other travellers, Chandler* speaks of a large 
mass of brick-work north of the bazaar, “a remnant, it may be 
conjectured, of a bath or of the gymnasium.” Leake*® con- 
jectures that the ruin may be “part of one of the baths built 
by Hadrian,” while Beulé* identifies it either with the baths 
of Hadrian or of Eurycles. Both of these baths are mentioned 
by Pausanias (II, 3, 5), who says that, of the many baths 
at Corinth, that built by Eurycles® the Spartan was most 
famous. It lay, according to that author, on or near the 
direct road from the agora to Lechaeum. 

It seems very probable that these ruins are a part of the 
building, to which the buttress-wall, and its adjacent interior 
foundation walls of opus incertum and brick, belong. If so, 
the identification of this extensive edifice with either of the 
above-mentioned structures would be an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the topography of Corinth. 


HERBERT F. DE Cov. 
ATHENS, 


July 7, 1807. 


14 Voild toutes les antiquitez qui se trouvent & Corinthe, avec quelques paus 
de muraililes."" Voyage d‘italie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce et du Levant, vol. I, 
p. .. 

* Travels in Asia Minor and (Greece, vol, IT, p. 205, 

® Travels in the Morea, vol, TIL, p. 244. 

‘ Etudes sur le Péloponnése, p. 400, Cf. Dodwell, A Classical and Topo- 
graphical Tour through Greece, vol. I, p. 102; E.D. Clarke, Tracefsin Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, part IT, vol. VI, p. 558; W. G. Clark, 
Peloponnesua, p. 55, 

* On Eurycles, who lived in the reign of Augustus, see the references in Pape- 
Benseler, 3.v., and Leake, op. cit. p. 239, note b. 
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TWO RELIEFS FROM ASSOS 





[PuaTe XXVIT] 


DURING a visit at Assos in the spring of 1896, Dr. Dérpfeld 
found two reliefs from the temple lying on the surface of the 
ground. With characteristic courtesy he offered them to 
the Archaeological Institute for publication with the rest of 
the Assos material. Both the reliefs are, unfortunately, in a 
very bad state of preservation; but, although the surface is 
defaced and the finer modelling entirely destroyed, still the 
compositions are complete and the style of the work as a whole 
is unmistakable. One of the blocks (Fig. 1) seems to have 
belonged to the famous exceptional sculptured epistyle; the 
other (PLATE AAVIT) isa metope. The epistyle block is not 
so well preserved as the metope, the top and right end being 
lost. The bottom and left end show the original line of cutting. 
The line of fracture at the right end is very irregular and, so 
far as one can judge from the photograph, 1s in no part conter- 
minous with the original edge. This naturally suggests that , 
the block extended in this direction, and was therefore too 
long for a metope. The second block shows the original 
edge certainly on three sides and probably in part on the 
fourth. 

It is not difficult to see what figures are represented, though 
how they are to be explained is a question not so easy to 
answer. The supposed epistyle block bears the figure of a 
bull. At first sight the figure might seem to be that of a 
horse rather than of a bull, but the rounded shape of the tail 


and the rendering of the hind quarters show that a bull is rep- 


American Journal of Archacolagy, Second Series, Journal of the ROT 
Archaroleieal Lnstitute of America, Vol, 1 (1597), No, &, 
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resented. The horse-like appearance of the head and neck are 
due, if I mistake not, to the weathering of the block. 

The influence of the East that is so noticeable a characteristic 
of these temple sculptures is shown clearly in this figure in the 
rendering of the line of the ribs and of the muscles of the hind 
leg. The sharp outlining of these parts reminds one strongly 
of the similar rendering on Rhodian and other vases. The 
sculptures as well as the vases show that their respective 
makers shaped their figures under the influence of the woven 
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Figure 1.—Eriustrix Biock Frou Assia, 


work for which the Eastern countries were famous. The con- 
ventions of the older and more familiar art were instinctively 
followed by the less practised masters of the other trades, for 
sculpture and pottery were little more than trades at this early 
time. The figure seems rather slim for a bull, but we must 
remember that we are dealing with the rather loose work of 
Asia Minor, and that our impressions of sculptured bulls are 
in the main derived from works of a purer Greek authorship. 
Furthermore, the peculiar weathering of the block makes the 
figure appear slimmer than it really was. The block belongs, 
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probably, to the same series as the lion groups found in 1881,3 
a series which seems to be of a decorative character somewhat 
similar to that of the friezes from Manthos now in the British 
Museum.* 

The metope block (PLATE XXVIT) is carved with the fig- 
ures of two nude men, probably bearded, running to the 
right, with arms and legs spread far apart. Who these 
figures are intended to represent it is not possible to say, in 
the present state of our knowledge of the sculptures, but it 
seems probable that the metope belongs to the same series with 
the two represented on Plates 21 and 22 of the Report on the 
Investigations at Agsos in 1881.2 The complete nudity of all 
the male figures so far found at Assos is a point worth noticing 
in its bearing on the development of Greek sculpture. One 
might suppose that the difficulties of cutting drapery in such 
stone as was used caused the sculptors to depict the figures in 
. this: simple fashion, but the draped women on the epistyle 
block in the Louvre disprove this supposition.’ It is more 
likely that this characteristic shows merely an individual pecul- 
iarity of the sculptor, as in the case of Onatas or of the sculp- 
tor of the Aeginetan pediments. The“ Harpy” (Siren) monu- 
ment, the archaic reliefs from Ephesus, and many other works 


1 See Papers of the Archaeological Inatitute of America: Classical Series, I, 
pls. xvii, xviii. It is not impossible that the bead of the bull was turned in full 
front, as in the case of the cow on the “* Harpy " (or better “‘ Siren") monument, 
and the Europa metope from Selinus (Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, I, 
fe. 235. This turning of the head was due, in 4 measure, to the difficulty of 
carving the two horns in perspective. 

2 Catalogue of Greek Sculpture in the British Museum, 1, nos. 81, 82, 

3 Popers of the Archaeological Institute of America; Classical Series, 1. 

4 Of one figure (Pupers, ete., pl. 22, and p. 117), it is sald that “his loins are 
girded witha cloth.” This would be strange among all these nude ficures and, 
When we bear In mind the bad preservation of the relief, we are justified In heai- 
tating to accept the statement. 

*Tt is said in the Papers, ete., p. 117, that “the one complete metope relief 
represents a man pursuing a woman.” This is, I belleve, an error; for, as the 
figure is completely nude, it seems more likely that it Is intended fora man. It 
may be thought that the drapery has weathered away, but as the part between 
the legs would be more protected than any other part of the block, this is scarcely 
probable, 
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of the same period show men fully clad. The statues of 
women and goddesses with their complicated draperies show 
that the nudity of the male figures was not due to technical diffi- 
culties. Women were always represented draped; for men 
there seems to have been no fixed rule, but as we should natu- 
rally suppose, each artist did as seemed to him best. The 
course of life tended strongly to influence the artists to repre- 
sent men nude, though in complicated groups, such as the 
Aegina pediments, draped figures were introduced for the sake 
of contrast. These were the first beginnings that led to the 
superb and masterly contrasts in the works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, 

In freedom of action and crudity of modelling, the figures on 
the metope block are like all the others from the temple and 
like all the sculpture of the early time. That is, they show a 
complete lack of accuracy in every detail but give a life-like 
suggestion of real figures, owing to the wise neglect by.the 
sculptors of trivialities and their bold representation of Vigorous 
action. One frequently hears these archaic sculptures, particu- 
larly the Lions of Mycenae, praised for the detailed accuracy 
of their forms. Even Gardner! speaks of the “careful model- 
ling and detailed truth to nature” of the lions. These quali- 
ties appear to me to be absolutely lacking in this work from 
Myecenae, and, with the exception of the Vaphio cups and a 
few other objects, in all other archaic work. The early artists 
are to be praised for their skill in seizing on general effects, not 
for their power in rendering details. ‘This desire for the truth 
of effect led to one of the chief peculiarities of early relief 
work, — the twisting of the body on the hips, so that while legs, 
arms, and head are in profile, the trunk is represented in full 
front. It is generally supposed that this was due to the diffi- 
culties of representing so thick a part of the body as the torso 
in low relief. This, however, is not the reason; for the two 
legs are as thick as the body and yet they are in profile. The 
explanation which I believe to be the true one is confirmed 


1 Handbook of Greek Senlpture, I, p. (0. 
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by the fact that reliefs such as those of the * Harpy” (Siren) 
tomb, which show figures in simple positions and nearly or 
quite motionless, do not exhibit this twisting of the body. 
So soon as the positions assumed are complex, or the figures are 
represented as in motion, the bodies are twisted ; had they not 
been so, these early sculptors, who were by no means finished 
masters, would have failed to get the truth of effect for which 
they sought. The motion of a figure is shown chiefly by the 
action of the legs and arms. The legs of a moving figure are 
practically in the same plane, and one is in front of the other 
with nothing between them, so that the Greek artist found no 
difficulty in representing them; the arms, on the other hand, 
being separated by the trunk, are by no means in the same 
plane. It was this difference in plane that caused the twisting, 
for unless the trunk were turned, part of the further arm would 
be hidden and it would appear shorter than the nearer one. 
Furthermore, the early Greek sculptors were, like beginners in 
the arts to-day, unable to draw or carve what they saw, but 
had a tendency to carve and draw what they Anew. So by 
twisting the trunk the whole of the further arm would be 
shown. Since the trunk faces at right angles to the plane of 
motion, the contradiction between it and the profiled arms 
and legs is very marked, but as it was the limbs that suggested 
the motion, these early artists thought it more important to get 
them correct than to have the trunk so. They were not skil- 
ful enough to overcome these difficulties, and they chose what 
seemed to them to be the least objectionable solution of them. 
Figures at rest, but in contorted positions, show this same pecul- 
iarity (ef. the “Mourning” Athena or the grave relief by 
Alxenor) for a similar reason. They are in action, but not in 
motion, in the sense of moving forward, and their bodies do 
not show (like an upright or slowly-moving figure) equal action 
on each side of a perpendicular drawn through their head to 
their feet. Ido not mean to imply that the artists reasoned 
out the matter as [ have here done. Our greater knowledge 
of technique enables us to see the difficulties that the early 
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sculptor encountered, and to understand many of the peculiari- 
ties of his work. That the eye also is shown in full front, 
while the figure is intended to be in profile, is due, probably, 
to the same reason; the sculptors carved the figures from 
memory and not from nature; not being used to noticing the 
eye except from in front, they showed it from this point of 
view. 

The character of the modelling of the reliefs from Assos 
should be considered in regard not only to its representation 
of nature but also to the handling of the material. In this 
respect the flatness of the figures and the sharpness of their 
outlines are noticeable. Semper! called attention to the 
empaestic character of the reliefs, and his remarks have often 
been repeated. In the Report of the Investigation at Assos we 
find (p. 121): “ Not only the detailed forms of the decoration 
of the temple of Assos, but its position upon the building, point 
to the prototype of a work of hammered metal. ... The 
reliefs upon the epistyle, the principal constructive member of 
the entablature, warrant the conjecture that the timbering of 
ancient Asiatic fanes was overlaid with sheets of metal, as is 
known to have been frequently the case with the columns and 
walls.” Collignon says:? “Quant 4 la frise, par une disposi- 
tion tout 4 fait inusitée, elle couvrait les blocs qui formaient 
lepistyle, immédiatement au-dessus de la colonnade; et 1A aussi, 
comme & Ephése, il est bien difficile de ne pas retrouver le 
souvenir des revétements meétalliques, appliqués 4 l’architecture 
en bois.” Further on (p. 184) in his consideration of the fig 
ures he speaks of the “gestes raides et fauches, exécution 
monotone et plate, qui sembla trahir limitation des reliefs en 
bronze repoussé.” Gardner says:* “These are the same sub- 
jects which we find on early bronze reliefs and other decorative 
works, and they follow just the same types; thus additional 
confirmation is lent to the theory that these sculptures on the 


1 Der Stil, 2d ed. I, p. 406. 
4 Histoire de la Sculpture Grécque, I, p. 182. 
" Handbook of Greek Senipture, I, p. 112, 
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architrave are but substitutes for an ornamental casing.” 
These various statements need further evidence before they 
can be accepted. It is, of course, true that metal was ocea- 
sionally used to encase columns and to decorate walls, but what 
ground is there for stating of these sculptures that their “ posi- 
tion upon the building points to the prototype of a work in 
hammered metal”? Is any building known that had such 
decoration of bronze? Why, too, do the “detailed forms” point 
to this? It is true that the modelling is similar to that of 
many works in bronze, but exactly the same sort of modelling 
is shown in the figures on the early vases and in terra-cotta 
figurines. That similar characteristics are common to works 
of every description of the early plastic arts is due not to 
the imitative instincts of their makers, but to the fact that 
the qualities of the various materials were not understood ; 
not tilla much later time did the artists appreciate the different 
means of expression offered by various materials. Conven- 
tions proper to works in bronze were repeated in works of 
stone, not because the makers of the latter were copying the 
bronze works, which were doubtless the commoner in the archaic 
period, but because they did not understand that the peculi- 
arities they reproduced were conventions and not necessary 
methods of representation. Broadly speaking, there was but 
one way in Greece and the places under her immediate influ- 
ence to represent a figure, and that way had been developed by 
the workers of bronze. So in such places as Rhodes there was 
another way which had been largely influenced by weavers. 
That the subjects of the Assos sculptures are, as Gardner 
says, the same as those of early bronze reliefs, and follow the 
same types, is a very doubtful proof that the “sculptures are 
substitutes for an ornamental casing.” These subjects were 
the same for every kind of work of art. As well might one 
say that the early intaglios are “substitutes” for bronze rings, 
or that the early vases are “substitutes” for metal ones. Fur- 
thermore, where is there any evidence for such lavish use of 
metal as this “substitute” implies? It is hardly credible that 
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the “timbering of ancient Asiatic fanes was overlaid with 
metal.” Even columns or walls so covered! were not frequent. 

What the position of these sculptures does show is that 
the Asiatic Greeks did not understand the use of sculpture 
for architectural decoration. The work of the sculptors at 
Ephesus shows the same misconception, and from this early 
time down to the very end, Asiatic sculptors continued to make 
the same mistake. The carved columns of Ephesus and the 
friezes of the Nereid monument are other examples of mistaken 
decoration, due solely, I believe, to love of display. 

Qne other point remains to be considered—the date of 
these works. Whatever questions as to the date of the temple 
may arise from its plan and construction, none can exist as to 
the period when these figures were carved. We cannot tell the 
exact decade, but we can be sure of the approximate time. 
This is determined by the modelling of the surface, by the mis- 
takes (twisted head of lion), by the draperies (Nereids), by 
the faces of the Sphinxes, by the legs of the men, by the types 
of the scenes, in fact, by every detail and by the general effect. 
It must have been late in the sixth century B.c. 

The seulptures are not beautiful; they are not even of very 
deep interest, though their vigorous action and dramatic energy 
are worthy of earnest study. They are the work of a provin- 
cial school in a country where the Fine Arts never attained 
their noblest development. They emphasize, however, the 
inimitable quality of the work of Greece proper, showing, as 
only contrasts can show, the superb attainments of the Grecian 
sculptors and how wide-spread and civilizing their influence 
wis. 

RicHaArRD NORTON. 

1 Tt may be sugeested that the temple of Athena Chalecioecus in Sparta 
(Pousan. II, 17, 3) offers evidence for the architectural use of bronze. That 
this temple was adorned with bronze reliefs is true, but there is no evidence that 
they were used a8 are the figures at Assos or Ephesus. Considering the subjects 


represented, we might believe them to have been metope groups— but this is 
pure conjecture. 
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TENOCHTITLAN: ITS SITE IDENTIFIED 


To visitors in the City of Mexico, the guides, both official and 
unofficial, have been wont to declare that the modern city ocen- 
pies the site of Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs, and that the Cathe- 
dral stands where, in former times, stood the heathen teocalli. 
Nor are these guides to be blamed for the inaccuracy of their 
statements, nor the tourists for their ready credulity in accept- 
ing them, when the generally accepted literature of the subject 
abounds in asseverations that Tenochtitlan covered an area 
nine miles in circumference ; that the site of the present city is 
completely swallowed up in that of the former Indian pueblo ; 
that the present city occupies “so exactly the same site as its 
predecessor that the plaza mayor, or great square, is the same 
spot which had been covered by the huge teocalli and the pal- 
ace of Montezuma; while the principal streets take their depart- 
ure, as before, from this central point, and passing through the 
whole length of the city, terminate at the principal causeways” 
(Prescott); that the great causeways touch the modern capi- 
tal at the same points; and much more to the effect that the 
present city is inferior in extent to its predecessor, though it 
marks with monumental precision all the prominent sites of 
Tenochtitlan. 

Information of this character has been heretofore most grate- 
fully received by hurrying tourists, as sufficiently accurate for 
sentimental observations on the spot, and for ephemeral liter- 
ary work. But among the tens of thousands who will visit 
the Mexican capital during the next few years, there will be 
many who will detect incongruities in these statements, and 
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to them as to archaeological students generally the exact iden- 
tification of the historic site will be of more than a passing 
interest. 

Without going into this phase of the subject more fully, it is 
enough now to assert that the former occupant of the ground 
we propose to examine, was —not a city, much less the capital 
of a vast territory, but precisely what we have here called it, — 
an Indian pueblo, by name Tenochtitlan. Begun in 1525, it 
had by ordinary processes expanded and developed into what it 
was early in the sixteenth century when first seen by European 
eyes. It was then entirely surrounded by the waters of Lake 
Texcoco, which have since so far receded as to leave the City of 
Mexico about seven miles from the westerly shores of the lake. 
The pueblo was totally destroyed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores in 1521, and in its place was built a Spanish colonial 
capital; and this capital, after passing through a series of 
changes during three centuries and three-quarters, has become 
the City of Mexico which we visit to-day with so much 
pleasure. 

In seeking to identify the site of the ancient pueblo, the ex- 
aggerated, inaccurate, and often contradictory accounts of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and of the historians of the early Span- 
ish period, together with the curious maps they drew, are more 
a hindrance than an aid, There comes to our assistance, how- 
ever, a careful scrutiny of well-ascertained landmarks in their 
relation to modern topographical surveys. Most important of 
these landmarks for our present purposes are the three cause- 
ways which connected the island pueblo. with the mainland, 
and which beeame permanent thoroughfares after the waters 
of the lake receded and destroyed the insular character of 
the site we are examining. Two of these cAUSeEWaAYS are 
of great historical importance. Over the southern, the 
Spaniards first entered the pueblo in the autumn of 1519, 
Over the western, they fought their way out of the pueblo 
the following summer, on the famous night called “ Noche 
Triste.” 


ci 
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There is no question that the southern causeway, known in 
former times as Acachinanco, runs from the southeast corner 
of the main plaza, out over the succession of streets, in direct 
line, now known as Flamencos, Porta Coeli, Puerta de Jesus, 
Hospital de Jesus, Puente de Jesus, third, second, and first 
Rastro and Puente de San Antonio Abad; becoming at this 
point, where it leaves the city, the Calzada de San Antonio 
Abad and continuing out to Churubusco and beyond: It is a 
characteristic of Mexican streets, that they change their names 
with each block, and sometimes possess more than one name to 
a block. 

The western causeway runs out over the streets of Tacuba, 
Santa Clara, San Andres, Puente de la Mariscala, San Juan de 
Dios (Hombres Ilustres), Portillo de San Diego, San Hipiolito, 
Puente de Alvarado, Buena Vista, and San Cosme, and through 
the Tlaxpana gate to Popotla and Tacuba. 

Upon the southern causeway, the site of Huitzillan, where 
Cortés and Moteczuma first met, is marked by the Hospital 
de Jesus, in the fourth block from the plaza. This was the 
limit of the pueblo in that direction. Upon the line of the 
western causeway we find marks of the three openings which 
played such important parts in the tragedy of Noche Triste: 
these are at Puente de la Mariscala, the Church of San 
Hipolito, and El Salto de Alvarado. The first of these 
marks the limits of the pueblo on the west, as any one must 
almit who remembers the account of the retreat of Cortés 
from the pueblo. 

We have thus established two points upon the circumference 
of the ancient pueblo. Let us accept as approximately correct 
the statement made by a number of writers of the early Spanish 
period, that the intersection of the two causeways was the geo- 
graphical centre of the pueblo. By describing a circle with 
that point for a centre, and either the site of Huitzillan or 
Mariscala bridge on its circumference, let us look for evidence 
of the pueblo’s boundaries somewhere in the neighborhood of 
this line. The street nomenclature of the modern city here 
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comes to our aid. Not far from this line thus drawn on a plat 
of the City of Mexico, we find a score or more streets having 
the word puente, meaning ‘bridge, in their titles, signifying 
that in the early City of Mexico, these thoroughfares led to or 
crossed waterways. These Puentes are Mariscala, San Fran- 
cisco, Quebrada, Monson, Aduana, 5. Dimas 6 Venero, Jesus, 
Balvanera, Fierro, Jesus Maria, Merced, Colorado, Lena, San 
Lazaro, Santisima, Cuervo, San Sebastian, Carmen, Leguisamo, 
Santo Domingo, Misericordia, Zacate, and Juan Carbonero. 
There are several others in the direction of Tlatelolco. To 
establish waterways at or near these points would be to sur- 
round the central portion of the city with water, thus giving 
the island we are trying to locate. If it be said that this street 
nomenclature refers us to a period in the history of the colonial 
capital long subsequent to the destruction of the Aztee pueblo, 
it may be replied that the area of the colonial capital expanded 
with each year of its history, and the only error this process of 
establishing the borders of the pueblo can lead to is that of 
making the area too large. 

We find the conclusions reached by this process of reasoning 
strengthened by further evidences we have of the northern 
limits of Tenochtitlan. The pueblo was separated from Tlate- 
loleo by an artificial watercourse. Traces still exist of a ditch 
several blocks north of the plaza and considerably within the 
circle here adopted as the basis of search for the shores of 
Tenochtitlan. The colonial capital, built upon the site of the 
ancient pueblo, was constructed by Cortés upon well-estab- 
lished principles regulating the laying out of Spanish colonial 
towns. It contained a plaza, which was to be in the centre of 
the town, if the town were not upon the seaboard. Fronting 
upon the plaza were to be the church, the court-house and 
juzgade, and the municipal offices. Choice residence sites were 
also found fronting the plaza. The land thus appropriated 
was surrounded by the traza, oceupied in the City of Mexico by 
the houses of the Europeans. The fraza was bounded by ace- 
quias or canals, one of which was probably on the south side of 
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the present plaza. Outside of the traza the Indians were 
allowed to establish their homes. If we study the growth of 
the colonial capital during the sixteenth century and subse- 
quently, we find a corroboration of our conclusions regarding 
the extent of the pueblo, that it was a long time before the 
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colonial capital occupied ground outside the boundaries that 
we have accepted as those of Tenochtitlan. 

The accompanying sketch (Fig. 1) shows the thickly settled 
portions of the City of Mexico; that is, the blocks of solid 
buildings, taking no account of scattered edifices which extend 
the area in every direction. Out of the thickly settled por- 
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tions of the city it will be seen what « small part actually 
occupies the site of Tenochtitlan, that part being indicated 
by heavy street lines. Figure 2 shows the relation of Te- 
nochtitlan to the mainland. 

While the evidence so far is insufficient for the precise iden- 
tification of the site of the feocalli, yet it is certain that the 
Cathedral does not mark that site. Immediately after the 
conquest and the destruction of the pueblo, Cortés erected a 
small church upon the ruins of the teocalli. This was replaced 
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within a few years by a larger edifice. In 1573 the present 
Cathedral was begun, It was half a century before services 
could be held therein, and to provide for this contingency, it 
was erected just north of the old building, in order that the old 
building might remain until the new was ready for use. This 
circumstance would fix the site of the teocalli, did we know its 
dimensions or those of its surrounding ceatapantli or serpent- 
wall. Unfortunately no one gives these dimensions more accu- 
rately than he whose standard of measurement is a bowshot 
(Gomara). And the various attempts to fix the site have 
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thus far resulted in almost hopeless confusion. One of the 
Friar historians (Fray Diego Duran) says that one of the 
lodges of the idols stood where the archiepiscopal palace was 
erected in his day; that is, on the block east of the Cathedral. 
Another antiquarian (J. F. Ramirez) asserts upon the basis 
of manuscripts and personal observation, that the “temple” 
(and we suspect he means the eeatapantht or serpent-wall) 
extended from Calle Plateros to Calle Cordobanes and east to 
Calle Seminario, thus including the Cathedral block and that 
north of it (see Fig. 3). Prescott is always hopelessly con- 
fused in his topography, but he is supported by several writers 
in his declaration that the three causeways met in the centre of 
the teoealii. But this would involve at least three modern 
blocks, besides the Cathedral block, in the temple enclosure, 
and might not touch the main plaza at all; and would at all 
events place the teocalli east of the Cathedral, and not south 
of it. 

Now there is a probable clue to the exact identification of the 
site of the tesealli and its surrounding serpent-wall, but that 
clue remains to be followed up. Very wisely has some one re- 
marked that neither the soldiers of Cortés nor the iconoclastic 
Fray Aumarraga, in attempting to remove from the sight of 
the natives the appurtenances of their heathen worship, would 
have transported the heavy masses of stone far from their 
original places. It is significant, therefore, to locate the dis- 
covery of each of the huge monoliths preserved in the National 
Museum and identified as having belonged to the teocalli or 
serpent-wall. These monoliths are (1) the so-called Calendar 
Stone, found ata point thirty-seven varas north of the Portal 
de Flores and eighty varas west of the National Palace; (2) 
the hideous idol,— probably Huitzilopochtli,— found thirty- 
seven varags west of the National Palace and ten varas north of 
the Portal; (3) the so-called Sacrificial Stone, found near the 
southwest corner of the Cathedral yard; (4) the “Indio 
Triste” statue, found in the street bearing that name; (5) a 
colossal head found in the street of Santa Teresa; (6) large 
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serpents’ heads found at the southeast corner of the Cathedral 
garden in 1881 and 1885; and (7) a monument unearthed 
in 1884 at the corner of Reloj and Escallerillas streets; that 
is to say, at the intersection of the southern and western 
causeways. 

By a glance at the accompanying sketch (Fig. 2) it will be 
seen that two of these (1 and 2) were found at the southeast 
corner of the plaza; two (8 and 6) directly south of the 
Cathedral; two at least (4 and 5) a block east of the Cathe- 
dral; and one (7) at the northeast corner of the Cathedral 
block. This would seem to indicate that the temple enclosure 
was of wide extent, possibly including the greater part of the 
main plaza, the Cathedral, the two blocks east of the Cathe- 
dral to Indio Triste, and the National Palace. If we are 
still to regard the western causeway as indicating the centre 
of the temple, we must extend the site to include six blocks, 
three on each side of the northern causeway, north of the 
Cathedral. 

Of these archaeological finds the most significant would seem 
to be the serpents’ heads unearthed in 1881 and 1885. The 
present writer was so fortunate as to witness the discovery and 
removal of that found in 1885. It was scarcely six inches 
below the surface of the ground, A tree stood over it, and 
the removal of this tree discovered the presence of the third 
serpent’s head similar to two discovered four years previously. 
The three were found to rest upon an adobe wall, and they 
had served as bases for the second Christian temple, that 
which had awaited destruction until the present Cathedral was 
ready for occupancy. 

Were these heads originally part of the serpent-wall, and 
was the serpent-wall a series of serpents’ heads resting upon a 
wall of adobe? And if so, was this the northerly, the south- 
erly, the easterly, or the westerly wall of the temple enclosure? 
The answers to these questions await a thorough investigation 
of the spongy soil of the entire plaza and ground in the 
vicinity by competent scientists, who will note the exact posi- 





tion of each stone found. For it is generally supposed that a 
score or more of similar sculptures remain buried in the atrium 
of the Cathedral. Perhaps these would solve the mystery in 
which is still enshrouded the exact position of the most promi- 
nent feature of the ancient pueblo. 
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anciennes. Jt. Nom. 1897, pp. 200-224. [Delivered at the general mecet- 
ing of the Congress of Learned Societies, April 24, 1897.] 

A. and G. Ortleb, Vademecum fiir Miinzsammler. Leipzig, M. Rohl  ifi, 111 
pp. Large §vo. 20 pls., with 200 illustrations. 

Baron de Baye, La Nécropole @Ananino. FM. Soc. Ant. Fr., Mémoires, 1804, 

pp. 1-26; 17 cuts. [In Northeastern Russia. ] 

P. Paris. Les bronzes de Costig au Musée archéologique de Madrid, A. Arch. 
1897, pp. 138-162, pl. v, 9 cuts. [Primitive bronzes from Majorca.) 

W. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, their Distribution, Structural Characteristics 
and Affinities in Other Countries, etc. 3 vola. London, 1807, 8vo, 

J. Sanfilippo, Scoperte di una stazione preistorica nel comune di Gonnesa 
(Sardegna). Arte e Storia, 1897, 2, p. 14, 

Ancient and Modern Art in the Berlin Museum. G@renzhote, 1807, No. 21. 

P. Blanchet, Notice sur quelques tksus abtiques et du haut moyen Age jusqu'an 
XV. sitele. Paris, Libraire centrale des Beaux-Arts, Large dto, 46 pp. 

F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs anx mystéres de Mithra, publi¢s 
avec une introduction critique. Fase. [V. Supplément et Index. Avec 
18 fig. et 1 pl. Bruxelles, Lamertin, vill, pp. 457-i04. to. 

O. Almgren, Studien tiber Nordeuropaische Fibelformen der ersten nachcbrist- 
lichen Jahrhunderte: mit Beriicksichtigung der Provinzialrimischen und 
Stidrussiachen Formen. xiii, 243 pp.; 11 pls. Large Svo. Upsala Doctor- 
dissertation, Stockholm, 1897. [An elaborate and exhaustive study of fibulae, 
which are classified by places of discovery and, so far as possible, by dates, 
as wellas by forms. Ethnographical anid historical deductions are drawn. 
Tt appears that so far as fibulne are concerned, the influence of provincial 
Roman industry upon that of Northern Europe was slight, but Gennan 
influence is strong on the forms of provincial fibulae in late Roman times. ] 

A. J. Evans, On a Votive Deposit of Gold Objects found on the Northwest 
Coast of Ireland. Archaeslogia, LV, 1807, pp. 301-408; pls. xxi, xxii; 
B cuts. 

J. O. Bevan and F. Haverfield, An Archaeological Survey of Herefordshire. 4to, 
Westminster, printed by Nichols & Sons. 16 pp.; 1 pl. 

Nouvelles archéologiques et correspondance. FR. Arch. 1897, pp. 191-156, 
200-302, 419-419, 

Archaeological News and Discussions. Am. J. Arch. 1807, pp. dc0-4155, 

J- Leisching, Das Grabmal. I. Das Alterthum (Schluss). Awnatgewerbeblatt, 
1897, VI, pp. 88-2. 

J. A. v. Helfert, Denkmalpilege. Ocffentliche Obsorge fiir Gegenstinde der 
Kunst und des Alterthums nach dem nevesten Stande der Gesetzgebung in 
den verschiedenen Culturstaaten, Wien & Leipzig, 1887, W. Braumiiller. 
xii, 202 pp. 

Ein Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florenz. Arch. Anz. IIL, 1867, pp. 143-145. 

Bulletin mensvuel de lacadémie des inscriptions. FR. Arch. XXXII, 1897. 
pp. 401-411. 
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J. Ziehen, Archiiologie und Geschichtsunterricht. 2. f. d. gesehichtl. Unterr. 
I, 2-4. 

L. Heuzey, On Ancient Spanish Sculpture discovered by P. Paris at Elche. 
C. R. Acad, Inac. 1897, pp. 505-000; pl 

F. de Mély, Le De monatris chinois et lea Bestinires occidentaux. FR. Arch. 
XX XI, 1807, pp. 659-373 ; 40 cuts, 

L. Marillier, La place du totemisme dans l'évolution religieuse. J. Hist. d. Rel. 
XXXVI, pp. 208-253. [Criticism of F. B. Jevons, “An Introduction to the 
History of Religion.*"*) 

Enseignement de I'Histoire des Religions & Paris. R. Hist. d. Rel. XXXVI, 
pp. 293 ff. 

W. Radloff, Die altttirkischen Inschriften der Mongolel. Neue Folge. Leipzig, 
Voss, vil, 181 and 24 pp. Lex. Svo. $1.25. 

André Pératé, Edmond le Blant. &. Arch, XXXT, 1897, pp. 1-7. [An obituary 
notice of the distinguished Christian archaeologist. ] 

Archaeological Institute of America, 1896-97, Report of the Council, by John 
Williams White, President, Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 69-00, 

— Report for 1806-97: Appendix [Lists of Members, Regulations, ete.). £bid. 
Bulletin IL 
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J. De Morgan, Recherches sur les origines de Egypte. Ethnographie préhistorique 
et tombean royal de Négadah. Paris, 1897, E. Leroux. 303 pp. 4to. 35.00. 

E. Amélineau, Les nouvelles fouilles d’ Abydos, 1690-07. Paris, 1807, E. Leroux. 
47 pp. vo. [Excavations of tombs of the firat Egyptian dynasties, ] 

Mary Erodrick, A Handbook for Travellers In Lower and Upper Egypt. Ninth 

edition, rewritten. Edited by M. B., with the assistance of Professor Sayce 
and Capt. H. G. Lyons, R.E. London, 1896, John Murray. xvi, 1005 pp. 
emo. With maps and ilostrations, 

EK. Baedeker, Aecypten. Handbuch fiir Reisende. Mit 20 Karten und Plinen, 
48 Grondrissen, 65 Ansichten und Vignetten. Leipzig, 1897, Baedeker. 
Bro. [A new edition of this valuable guide; also English translation.) $3.00. 

G. Foucart, Histoire de lordre lotiforme. Etude @archéologie égyptienne. 
Paris, 1807. 8vo, 83.00, 

Aegyptinca. Festschrift fiir Georg Ebers zum 1, Mirz 1597. Gr. Svo, Leipzig, 
1897, W. Engelmann. Mit 1 Tafel in Lichtdrick und 9 Figuren im Text. 
162 pp. 85.00. 

A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. New York, 1897, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 340 pp. Svo. With 73 illustrations, 3,00. 

G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de l'Orient classique. Tome Il. Les 
premitres mélées des peuples. 708 pp. Large Svo. With 440 illustrations 
in the textand 3 pls. Paris, 1807, Hachette et Cie. 

The Same, entitled The Struggle of the Nations. Edited by A. H. Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McClure, New York, 1807, D. Appleton & Co. vii, 
THM pp. Large 8yo., 
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Urkunden, figyptische, aus dem kinigl. Museum zu Berlin, herausgegeben von 
der Generalverwaltung. 2 Bd., 10 Heft. Berlin, 1807, Weidmann. 4to. 
2.40 M. 

Petrie Papyri. The Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, Edited by F. L. 
Griffith. Autotypes, Kalun, pla. 1-37; Gurob, pls.38—40. PartI. London, 
1897, 18 pp. dito. ; 

F. W. v. Bissing, Die statistizche Tafel von Karnak. Leipzig, Hinrichs. 
xxxvili, 67 pp. 4to. 53.50, 

—— Die Datirung des “ Maket Grabes.”" Zeitechrift fiir aegyptiache Sprache 
und Alterthumakunde, 1807, p. 94. 

Flinders Petrie, Six Theban Temples. London, 1807. 

Hilton Price, Catalogue of the Egyptian Antiquities in posession of F. G. Hilton 
Price, Dir. F.S.A. London, 1897, Bernard Quaritch. villi, 480 pp. 4to. 
10.04). 

C. BR. Lepsius, Denkmiller aus Aegypten und Aethiopien. Text. Herausgegeben 
von Ed. Naville, unter Mitwirkung von Ludw. Borchardt, bearbeitet von 
Kurt Sethe, 1 Band, Unteraezcypten und Memphis. x, 259 pp. 4to. 
Erginzungsheft. 1Lieferung. 16 Tafeln.fol. Leipzig, 1807,J.C. Hinrichs, 

A. Gayet, L’exploration des ruines d’Antinoé et la découverte d'un temple de 


Ramsés I], enclog dans lenceinte de la ville d’Hadrian. Paris, 1897, 
E. Leroux. 23 pp. 4to. 


Egypt Exploration Fund, The Temple of Deirel Bahari. By Edouard Naville. 
Part Il; pls. xxv-lv. The Ebony Shrine. The Northern Half of the 
Middle Platform. London, 1807, Fol. 


Egypt Exploration Fund, Archaeological Report, 1806-87, comprising the work 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the Progress of Egyptology during the 
year 1806-07. Edited by F. Li. Griffith, M.A., with maps. I. Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, A. Oxyrhynchus and ite Papyri, by GB. P. Grenfell; pp. 1-12, 
B. Thuevdides Papyros from Oxyrhynchus, by A. &. Hunt; pp. 10-30, 
C. Excavations at Deshisheh, by W. M. F. Petrie; pp. 21-22. IL Progress 
af Egyptology. <A. Archaeology, Hieroglyphic Studies, etc., by F.. LI. 
Griffith: pp. 23-57. B. Graeco-Roman Egypt, by F. G. Kenyon; pp. 
57-05. C. Coptic Studies, by W. E. Crum; pp. 63-69. Maps of Egypt. 
London, 1897. 

L. Borchardt, Die accyptische Pilanzensiule. Berlin, 1807, Ernst Wasmuth, 
HS pp. dito. 

.— Uber dos Alter des Sphinx bei Gizeh. Sitzwagsberichte d. k. preuss. Akad. d. 

Wissenschaften, 1807, pp. 752-760; 5 figs. [The date of the Sphinx not 

before the sixth nor after the twelfth dynasty, perhaps in the reign of 

Amenembet IT.) 

Ein never Kinigsname der ersten Dynastic. Sitewagsherichte d. k. prewss. 

Akad. d. Wiseenshaften, 1807, pp. 1054-1058 ; 2 figs. 

Bericht fiber den banlichen Zustand der Tempelbauten auf Philae. JBer- 

lin. If pp. Svo. Mlustrated. 

— Zur Geachichte der Pyramiden. Zeitachr. f aegypt. Sprache wu. lter- 
(himekunade, 1897, p. 87. 
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Chr. Belger, Excavations in Abydos, Egypt. Berl. phil. W. 1807, No. 12, pp. 
S83-SH4. 

— im the Care of Antiquities In Egypt, Berl. phil. W. 1807, No. 20, pp. 
38-0250), 

O. Marucchi, Italian translation and explanation of the Inscriptions on the 
obelisks in Rome. 3B. Com. Homa, XXIV, 4, pp. 250-288, 

—— Gli obelischi egiziani di Roma. 2. com. Homa AAY, 3, pp. 106- 

J. P. Mahaffy, Pompey's Pillar in Alexandria, Athen, No, 3015, pp, 266 ff; 
No. 3025, p. 616. Cosmopolis, April, 1807. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie, Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria. Athen. No. S624, p. 485, 
and No, 3026, p. O51. 


August Eisenlohr, Rollin Papyri and their Baking Calculations. &. Bibl. Arch. 
XIX, pp. 252-265. 

A. Erman, Bemerkung zu den Funden von Abydos. 2. /. Aegypt. Sprache u. 
Alterthumskunde, 1807, p. 11. [Private tombstones of Old Empire.] 

F. D. Griffiths, Scarabs belonging to Mr. John Ward. The Khliyan group of 


kings. The Israel Stela. Additional notes to “Egyptian Literature." 
S. Bibl. Arch. XIX, pp. 203-300. 


J. A. Enudtzen, Tilgung des Amon in Keilachrift. eitechr. f. aegypt. Sprache 
vw. Alterthumskunde, 1807, p. 107. [Erasure of name of Amon on cuneiform 
tablets sent to Egypt. ] 

F. Erebs, Zur aegyptischen Religion in griechisch-rimischer Zeit. Zeftechr. f. 
aeguypt. Sprache u. Alterthumakunde, 1807, p. 100, 

F. Legge, Coptic Spell. S. Bibl. Arch. XLX, p. 302. 

G. Legrain, Deux sttles trouvées 4 Karnak en février, 1807, Zeitschr. f. aegypt. 
Sprache u. Alterthumskunde, 1807, p. 12. 

J. Lieblein, Thotmés III, était-il le filsde Thotmts 1? &. Bibl, Arch, XX, pp. 
02-05. [In connection with Sethe’s “ Die Thronwirren unter den Nachfol- 
gern Kénig’s ‘Thuatmosia I.*") 

G. Maspero, La table d'offrandes dea tombeaux égyptiens. A. Hist. d. Hel. 
1897, XXXV, pp. 275-330; XXXVI, pp. 1-10. 

A. Moret, La condition des feaux dans la famille, dans la société, dans la vie 
d'outre-tombe. Fee. Trae. égypt. et assyr. ( Recueil de travaux relatifs 
i la philologie et & larchéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes), 1807, p. 121. 

E. Naville, La sueceszion des Thoutmés d'aprés un mémoire récent. Zeltachr. 
J. aeqgypt. Sprache wu. Alterthumakunde, 1897, p. 30. 

A. Pellegrini, Glanures, Ree, tree, égypt. et aasyr. 1897, pp. 2157. [Descrip- 
tion of fifteen Egyptian stelae of the Museum in Florence. ] 

Le Page Renouf, Book of the Dead, chap, 187 A-189. 8. Bill, Arch. XTX, pp. 
235-278. 


W. H. Rylands, Biographical Record of Le Page Renouf. 8. Bibl. Arch. XTX, 
pp. 271-279. 
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A. HL Sayce, The Beginnings of the Ecyptian Monarchy. &. Bibl. Arch. XX, 
pp. $6-101. [Plates with copies of thirteen old Egyptian seals, ] 

H. Schafer, Zur Erkifirung der *Traumstele." eitschr. §. aegypt. Sprache wu. 
Alterthumskunde, 1897, p. 30, 

—— Ein Tempelgeriith. Zeitschr. f. aegypt. Sprache w. Alterthumskunde, 1807, 
pp. 96 ff. 

Die Resultate der archilologischen Forachung in Aegypten. Histor.-polit. 
Blitter, 119, XI. 

j. P. Mahaffy, About Alexandria. Nineteenth Century, 1807, March. 

A. Stein, Praefecti Aecypti. Hermes XXXII, 4, pp. (69-007, 

E. Sethe, Die filtesten geschichtlichen Denkmiler der Aegypter. Zeitachr, f 
aegypt, Sprache u. Alterthiumskunke, 1807, pp. 1 ff. [Proves the date of 
tombs excavated at Abydos by Amélineau.] 

W. Spiegelberg, Ein newes Denkmal aus der Friihzelt der aegyptischen Kunst. 
eéitschr. f aegypt. Sprache u. Alterthwmskunde, 1807, pp. 7 i 

U. Wilcken, Zur trilinguen Inechrift von Philae. Zeitschr. f. aegypt. Sprache 
u. Alterthumakunde, 1807, pp. 70 ff. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


(Including the titles of books relating to the monuments of Chaldaea, Assyria, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, non-Hellenic Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Semitic 
Africa. } 


Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Notes d'archéologie orientale (suite). A. Arch. XXX, 
pp. 232-250, 273-304. § 19, Sceau sassanide au nom de Chahpotihr, 
intendant général de Yezdegerd IT; § 20, Inscriptions romaines d*Abila de 
Lysanias; § 21, Inscription romaine d'Héliopolis; § 22, Le scean de 
Elamag, fils de Elichou; § 23, Le lychnarion arabe de Djerach; § 24, La 
mogaique de Medaba; §25, La géographie médiévale de Palestine d'aprés 
des documents arabes; § 3, Amulette on nom du dien Sasm; 
627, L’apothéose de Neteiros ; § 28, Osanaire d'Afrique, chrétien on juif? 
§ 20, Le dien de Safa; § 30, Les monnaies phéniciennes de Laodicée de 
Chanaan: § 31, Le nom palmyrénien de Taibol, 

— Recueil d’archéologie orientale. Tome II (1800-07), Livr. 7: § 39, 
Le eculte de In déesse Leucothéa dans In region de I'Hermon, pp. $8- 
101; § 40, La seconde Inscription de Bar-Rekoub, pp. 101-107 (pl. ii) ; 
§ 41; L'antel nabatéen de Kanatha, pp. 108-112; § 41 (conclusion), pp. 
113-116 ; § 41 [1], Cachet israelite aux noms de Ahaz et de Pekhai, pp. 116- 
118 (illus.) ; § 42, Les archers palmyréniens & Coptos, pp. 118-128 ; § 43, Le 
nom palmyrénien de Eolleha, p. 128; § 44, La grande Inscription 
nabatéenne de Pétra, pp. 128-133; § 45, L'abstinence du pain dans les rites 
syriens, paien et chrétien, p. 134; § 40, Le sépulchre de Rachel et le 
tumulus du roi Archélatis, pp. 144-157; § 48, La prise de Jé¢rusalem par 
les Perses on O14 (J.-C., pp. 137-144.—Livr. 10, 11: § 48 (conclusion), pp. 
145-18); § 48 [1], La carte de la Palestine d'aprés la mosaique de Mideha, 
pp. 11-175; § 40, Epitaphes palmyréniennes d'Alep, pp. 175 f. 
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John P. Peters, Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. 
2 yola. New York, 1897, G. P. Putnam's Sons, xv, 375 and x, 420 pp. 
Evo, Tllustrated, $3.00 each. 

On Excavations at Nippur. Berl. pail. WW. 1807, No, 25, p. TH8. 

A. L. Delattre, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Series A. Cuneiform Textes, edited by H. V. Hilprecht. I and IL 
J. Aviat, neuviéme serie, X, pp. 651-559, 

J. B. Strassmaier, Babylonische Texte. XIL Inschriften von Darins Konig 
yon Babylon (521-486 v. Christ) von den Thontafeln des British Museums 
copirt und autographirt (nos, 402-570). Leipzig, Pfeiffer. pp. 221-416. 
Syvo. $1.80, 

Pinches and King, Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum. Part IL London, 1897; 50 plates. 

E. Sachau, Glossen zu den historischen Inschriften Assyrischer Kinige. 2. 
Asayr. XII (August, 1897). [Geographical Notes. | 

V. Scheil, Choix de Textes Religieux Assyriens. R. Hist. d. Rel. XXXVI, 
pp. 197-207. [Translation of texts published by Craig. } 

A. H. Sayce, Assyriological Notes. S. Bibl. Arch. pp. 280-202. 

J. Oppert, Réponse & Mr. Reisner. 2. Assyr, XI (August, 1897). [Old 
Babylonian Measures of Area. ] 

Thureau-Dangin, Le Galet Ad’Eanadou. Jf. Sem. 1507, 1 

— Un fragment de stéle de victoire d'un roi d’Agadé. 2. Sém. 1807, 5. 

—— Lougal-zaggiai rol d‘Ourouk. FE. Sém. 1807, 3. 

— Le culte des rois dana la période prébabylonienne. ec. trav. égypt. et 
asayr. 1897, pp. 185 ff. 

— L'Inscription de la stéle des vautoura ©. RB. Acad. Insc. 1597, pp. 
240-246. 

—— Musée du Louvre. Département des antiquités orientales. Tablettes; meil- 
leures traductions par G. Merlet. 4. édition, 16, ‘Paria, 1508, Hachette 
et Cie, xvi, 687 pp. 4 fr. 

J- Oppert, Le boissean septimal ou métrétés chaldéen. C. #. Acad. Inac. 1807, 
pp. 11-201. [An examination of Chaldaean measures of quantity.) 

R. E. Brinnow, A Classified List of all Simple and Compound Cuneiform Ideo- 
graphs occurring in the Texts hitherto published, with their Assyro-Babylo- 
nian equivalents, phonetic values, etc, Indices, Leiden, publishing house 
formerly E. J. Brill, 1807. witi, G44 pp. Large dito, 


Fr. Delitzsch, Die Entstehung des filtesten Schrifteystems oder der Ursprung der 
Keilschriftzeichen. Lex.-S. Leipzig, 1807, J. C. Hinrichs, vil, 230 pp. 
52.1). 

J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian religious Texts, being Prayers, Oracles, 
Hymne, ete. Copied from the original tablets preserved in the British 
Museum and autographed, Vol, U. With corrections to Vol. I, (Biblio- 
thek, asayriol. brag. von Delitzach ou. Haupt, XII, 2.) Lelpzig, 1897, 
Hinrichs. xipp.; 21 pla, 4to. $1.76. 
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N. Rasmussen, Salmanassar den I1.'s Indskrifter, Kilezkrift, Transliteration og 
Translation samt Commentar til Monolith-indskriften. Kjobenhavn, i 
Komm. N. Kayser, 1807. xiii, 91 and 50 pp. Svo. 


Mayer Lambert, Une inscription phénicienne 4 Avignon. J. siet., neuviéme 
scrie, X, pp. 485 ff. 

Philippe Berger, Note sur le méme sujet (une inscription phénicienne & Avig- 
non). J, Asfat., neuviéme série, X, pp. 459 ff. 

J. Halévy, Les noms donnés chez les anciens Sémites aux armes et aux chors de 
guerre, — Un passage de Job sur existence humaine, —5Sur le peuple appelé 
Matieni ou Mantieni chez les auteurs grecs (= umman manda). —Sur les 
villes avoisinant Sirpourla ou Lagash de la Babylonie du Sud, [Gives the 
names Semitic etymologies.] —Sur quelques passages de |’ Ecclésiastique. 

. a, Asiat. neuviéme atrie, X, pp. 405-508. 

Cc. J. Ball, Babylonian Hieroglyphics, 3. Bihl. Arch. AX, pp. 9-23. [Attempts 
to explain certain cuneiform signs as pictures. Also gives photographic 
reproduction of Old Babylonian limestone tablet, with transcription and 
translations. The reproduction is well done. | 

J. Oppert, Une dynastie d'usurpateurs. C. BR. Acad. Inse. 1807, pp. 405-407. 
[On the successors of Nabuchodonosor. | 

— Noli me tangere. A Mathematical Demonstration of the Exactness of 
Biblical Chronology. &. Bibl Arch. XX, pp. 24-47. 

— Un dieu commercant. ©. BR. Acad. Jnae, 1807, pp. 460-455. [On the 
commercial operations of the sun-god at Sippara. | 

H. Rassam, Door lintel discovered by Mr. George Smith at Kouyunjik. 5S, Bibl. 
Arch. XX, pp. $2 ff. [Claims that the lintel is Sassanian.] (See S. Bibl. 
Arch. XTX, p. 250.) 

Alfred Boissier, Note sur un linteau de porte déconvert en Assyrie par G. Smith, 
S. Bibl. Arch. XIX, pp. 250, 261; pl. [Shows similarity with Mycenaean 
objects. ] 

F. Delitzsch, Notizen zu den neubabylonischen Kontrakttafeln. Heitrage sur 
Assyriotogie, IIL, 1897, 3, pp. 685-302, 

L. Demuth, Fiinfzig Rechts- und Verwaltungs-urkunden aus der Zeit dea Kiniga 
Kyros (598-520 n.c.). Beitrdage sur Assyriologie, 1807, 1, 3, pp. 3t-444, 

E. Ziemer, Fiinfzig Babylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungs-urkunden anus der 
Zeit des Kinigs Kambyses (620-521 n.c.). Heitridge sur Assyriologia, 1897, 
IIT, 3, pp. 445-492, 

A. Boissier, Documents assyriens relatifs aux présages. Tome l. Paris, 1807, 
E. Bouillon. 4to. 20 fr. 

W. Foy, Beitriige zur Erklirang der altpersischen Keilinschriften. Zeitschrift 
fir vergleichende Sprachforachung, 1807, pp. 1-78. 

Jules Rouvier, Note sur un poids antique de Béryte. F. Num. 1897, pp. 360- 
872: also C. R. Acad: Jnse. Mars-Avril, pp. 227-241. 

R. Dussaud, Voyage en Syrie (Oectobre-Novembre, 1890). Notes archéolo- 
giques. FI. Arch. 1807, pp. 304-357, pls. vi, vil, vii bis, vill; 21 cuts. 

Germer-Durand, Epigraphie Palestinicnne. Rerwe bihlique, 1606, V, pp. 601-017. 
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R. Loewe, Uber die zu Madaba gefundene Mosaikkarte von Palistina. Berl. 
phil. W. 1897, No. 14, pp. 447-448. 

Héron de Villefosse, On the Momic from Madaba by the Jordan. C. 2. Ace. 
Tnae. March 12, 1247. 

G. D. Pierides, A Scarab from Cyprus. J. H. 5. 15%), IT, pp. 272-273. 

Joseph Offord, Two texts referred to in the Report of the Oriental Congress. 
S. Bibl. Arch, XX, pp. 58-55, [Translation by Scheil of a new tablet with 
story of the Deluge, dated in the reign of Ammizadugga (ca. 2150 n.c.). 
Abstract of Naville's article on the Israel Stele in the Mecueil de treraue 
aasyr. et egypt. 

—. ssp SF aiee, relating to Hadrian's Jewish War. &. Bibl. Arch. 
XX, pp. 50-09. 

H. Rassam, Abraham and the Land of his Nativity. S. Bibl. Arch. XX, pp. 
70-02. [The last few pages contain an interesting account of some Orien- 
tal customs. | 

Halévy, Le profit historique des tablettesd'El-Amarna. #. Sim, 1807, Nos. 1-4. 

— L'origine des écritares cunédiforme et phénicienne. [Criticism of Delitzsch's 
« Entstehung dea iiltesten Schriftsystemsa.""] R. Sém. 1507, 1. 

A. H. Sayce, Haematite Cylinder from Cappadocia. &. Bibl. Arch, XTX, p. SOL. 

Cc. F. Lehman, Sarapis (Arrian, Anab. VII, 26)=(Ea) sar apan. 2. .Asayr. 
XII, August, 1807. 

De Vogiié, Nabataean inscription brought from Bosra by the Kev. Sejourné. 

C.R. Acad. Inse. Joly, 1807. 

Notes d'epigraphie araméenne, J. Asiat, Septembre-Octobre, 1507, p. 

197. [Sabataean inscriptions in Petra, | 

Marcel Dieulafoy, Le roi David. Paris, Hachette et Cle, 1897, 1 vol. (y¥, 
258 pp.) 16mo. (Rev. by Edouard Montet. 2. Hist. d. Rel. AXAVI, 
p. 270.) 

Néldeke, Die groase Insehrift von Petra. 2Z. Assyr. August, 1807, XII. 

Eotto, Hebrew inscription from Faro, Portugal, dated a.n, 1015, CC. Jf. Acad. 
Fnac. July, 1807. 

Clermont-Ganneau, La statue du dien Obodas, roi de Nabaténe, J. Asict. 
neuvitme série, X, pp. 518-521. 

— On an Arabic inscription In Jerusalem. €. FR. Acad. Inse. 1897, pp. — 
526. ‘This fixes the site of the mosque of Omar and the basilica of Con- 
Stan tine. 

— ()n an inscription from Tyre. C. R. Acad. Inge. 1897, pp. 47-8. 

— On a searabold seal from Jerusalem, €. A. Acad. Inse. 1807, p. 374. 

—— Les tombeaux de David et des rois de Juda et le tunnel-aqueduc de Silo. 
C. &. Acad. Inac. 1807, pp. 383-427; 2 plans, cut. 

J: Rouvier, On the eras of Tripolis in Phoenician. ©. BH. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 
420-151, . 

Ch. Jacquerel, Les ruines de Hatra. Ft. Arch. XXXI, 1807, pp. 345-352 ; 7 cuts. 

L. Heuzey, On monuments of King OQuvou-Kaghina, an early Chaldaean chief. 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, pp. 487-429. 
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J. 5. Chabot, Notes d'épigraphie et d'archéologie orientale, J. Asiat. Septembre- 
Octobre, 1807, p. 408. I. Busteset inscriptions de Palmyre, If. Les ruines 
de Palmyre en 1735, 

Hugo Winckler, Sabaische Inschriften der Zeit Abhan Nahfan’s. Mittellungen der 
vorderasiatischen Gesellachast, 1807, No.6. Berlin, 1807, W, Peiser, $0.40. 

Eduard Glaser, #wei Inschriften tiber den Dammbruch von Mareb, Mirteilun- 
gen der vorderasiatischen (esellschast, 1807, No. 6. Berlin, 1807, W. Peiser. 
31.50, 

D. Chwolsen, Syrisch-nestorianische Grabinachriften aus Semirjetschie. Neue 
Folge, Leipzig, 1807, Voss. With 4 photographs, plates, and 62 pages. 
31.54), * 

J. ¥. Pragek, Beitriige zur medischen Geschichte, Hee. tree. égypt. ef assyr. 
1807, p. 113, 

Jj. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, IV,2. Paris, 1897, Leroux. $3.00, 

E. Blochet, L'Avesta de James Darmesteter et ses critiques. #. Arch. XXXI, 
Juillet-Aodt, 1807, pp. 38-93, 

B. M(eynard), Nouvelles publications de !imprimerie catholique de Beyrout, 1807, 

A. L. Delattre, La Nécropole Punique de Doulmés (4 Carthage). Fouilles de 
1806 et 1806. 8. MW. Soc. Ant. Fr., Mémoires, 1805, pub, 1897, pp. 255-306 ; 
01 illostrationa, 

— Carthage: Nécropole punique de la colline de Saint Louls. Lyon, 1897, 
Mougin-Rusand. Illustrated. pp. 4to. 

A. Ballu, Guide de Timgad, antique Tamugadi (= Guides en Algérie et en 
Tunisie, IL.). Paris, 1897, E. Leroux. 69 pp. 8vo.; 7 pls. and a plan, 
see also under Roman, 

R. Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien, ansgefiihrt 1801 n. 18 im 
Auftrage der Kaiserl. ARademie der Wissenschaften (Widmg. Sr. Durchl. 
idles regier. Filrsten Johann y¥. u. zu Leichtenstein), beschrieben von H. 1. 
W. Mit 1 Karte von H. Kiepert. [Denkechr.d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.] Gr. 4. 
Wien, 1207, C. Gerold's Sohn in Komm. 168 pp. <Abbildgn. $3.45, 

F. v. Reber, Die phrygischen Felsendenkmiler. Untersuchungen itber Sdl und 
Entstehungazeit, ([Abhandign. d. k. boyr. Akad. d. Wiss.] Gr. 4, Mitn- 
chen, 1807, G. Franz’ Verlag in Komm. 70 pp.; 20 Abbildgn., 12 lichtdr. 
Taf. 32.00. 

A. Stein, 2wei lykische Inschriften. Archeeol.-epigr. Mitt. a. Oest.-Ung. XIX, 
2, pp. 147-150, 

0. Benndorf, Vorliiufiger Bericht tiber den Beginn einer neuen kleinasiatiachen 
Unternchmung. Sitswngeber. d. philos.-hist. Cl. d. Wiener Akad. d. Wiss, 
1807, No. V, VI, pp. 12-30, 

Goetze, Die trojanischen Silberbarren der Schliemann-Sammlongen. (Ein Bel- 
trag zur Urgeschichte des Geldes.) (lohwa, 1807, No. 14. 

J. Imbert, Sur quelques inscriptions lyciennes. Mémoires de ia Soc. de linguist. 
de Parts, X, 1, 36 pp. 

J. Reville, La onziéme session du congrés international dea orientalistes, FR. 
Hist, d. Rel. AX XVI, pp. 24-204, [Brief report of proceedings.) 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of the Greeks and Romans, but not exclu- 
sively of those of either.) 


EK. Sittl, Archiiologie der Kunst. (Miller's Handbuch, Atlas zi Bd. VI.) Qu. 
Fol. Miinchen, 1897, Beck. 64 Taf. m. 1000 Abbildgn. nebst Tnhaltaver- 
reichnis u. alphabet. Register. 28 pp. In Mappe. $3.40. 


Widmann, Zur Archiiologie und mm den griech.-rim. Alterthtiimern. (Pro- 
grammschau.) Gymnasium, 1807, No. 10. 


A. Conze, Archiiologische Funde in Jahre 1800. Arch. Anz. 1897, I, pp. 61-72 ; 
T illustrations, 


EK. Reichhold, Kunst und Zeichnen, I] b. Die Tektonlk der Gerite und das 
plastische Ornament des Altertums. Gr. 5. Berlin, 1897, G. Siemens. Mit 
40 Taf. in Photolith.; 78 pp. 2.80 ML. 


Klassischer Skulpturen-Schatz. Hrag. von F. ¥. Reber u. A. Bayersdorier. 1. 
Jahrg. Oktbr. 1806-Septbr. 1807. 12 Hfte. bochd. (1. Hit. 6 Autotyp.) 
Miinchen, 1896, Verlagsanstalt f. Kunst u. Wiss. vorm. F. Brackmann. 
A 60 Pt. 

P. Arndt, La Glyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg, fondée par Carl Jacobsen. Munich, 
Verlagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft, vormals F. Bruckmann. Text, 
vill, 82 pp. 4to. Plates. Livr. Il. Pls. 1, 2. Téte archaique de jeune 
homme, 3. Petite téte de style archalque, 4. Deux fragments de reliefs. 
5, 6. Téte d'homme appartenant au couvercle d'un sarcophage phtnicien. 
7, & State de femme de style archaique. . Téte juvénile evpriote. 
10. Téte de Dionysos, Livr. III, pls. 11-15. Cing tétes de dien d'ancien 
style. 16. Téte juvénile, 17, Fragment du bras du trine d'une divinité, 
18. Base triangulaire. 19, Base trangulaire. 20. Trois reliefs (trois di- 
yinités, Héraclés ravissant le trépied delphique, Athéné et Héphaistos). 

Bruno-Brockmann-Armmdt, Denkmiiler griechischer und rimischer Seulptur. 
Lieferung, 91-03. Taf. 451-400, Imp. fol. Index. xiv, 73 pp. 5yvo. 
Munich. 


Arndt-Bruno-Brockmann, Griechische und Rimische Portraits, Lief. xxxiv and 
xxxv, 20-350, Munich, 1807, 

W. Frochner, La collection Tyszkiewicz. Choix de monuments antiques avec 
texte explicatif. Munich, F. Brockmann, A.-G., 1807, 6th livr. pp. 31-87 ; 
pls. 33-40. Pl. 34, Camées antiques ; 34, Gemmes antiques ; 35, Vase peint 
de Nicias; 36, Vase de bronze en forme de téte; 37, Collier en or; 
26, Partire en or et en grenats ; 38, 40, Miroirs étrusques. 

W. J. Stillmann, Venus and Apollo in Painting and Sculpture. ‘London, Bliss. 
170 pp.; Wlustrated. Fol. $31.60. 

W. Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, 12. Miinchen, Verlags- 
anstalt vorm. F. Bruckmann. XIV, 200 pp. m. 40 Abbildgn. $1.25. 
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Ad. Michaelis, Fithrer durch das archiologische Museum der Kaiser-Wilhelms- 
Universitit Strassburg. 2. Bearbeitg. Strassburg, 1897, K. J. Triibner 
Verl, viii, 187 pp. 6.80 M, 


j. M. ¥. Mauch, Die architektonischen Ordnungen der Griechen und Riémer, 
Erganzungsheft zu den friiheren Aufl., nach dem Text der 8, Aufl. zusam- 
mengestellt von ER. Borrmann. Mit 5 neuen Tafeln. Berlin, 1807, W 
Ernst & Sohn. 8pp. Large dto. $1,235, 

H. Petrina, Polychromie-Ornamentik dea klaasischen Alterthums, Ein Vorlagen- 
werk f. den Zeichenunterricht, zugleich eine Mustersammlung f. die kunstge- 
werbliche Industrie, 1. Thl. 6, Lfg. Fol. (10 farb. Taf.) Troppau, 1897, 
Buchholz u. Diebel, $2.00, 


A. Purtwangler, Sammlung Somzee, Antike Kunstdenkmiler. Gr4. Miinchen, 
Verlagsanstalt F. Bruckmann, 34 lichtdr. Taf, m. vii, 80 pp., German or 
French, illustr. Text, In portfolio, $20.00, 

W. Froehner, Catalogue des antiquités greeques et romaines du musée de Mar- 
seille. Paris, Imprim. nationale. xi, 379 pp. 

5. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, Tomel. Clarac de 
poche. Petit $3. Paris, 1807, Ernest Leroux. Ilxiv, 600 PP-; avec 617 fig. 
81.00), 

C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Rellefa. Im Auftrage des kaiserl. deutschen 
archaeolog. Instituts m, Benutzg. der Vorarbelten von F. Matz hrsg, u, bearb, 
3. Bd. Einzelmythen, 1, Abth. Actaeon-Hereules, Berlin, G. Grote. 
vi, 168 pp. m. Abbildgn, u. 43 Taf. Fol. 840.00. 

Ausfihriiches Lexicon der griechischen und riimischen Mythologie, herausge- 
geben von W, H, Roscher, 34th number (Mercurius-Min). 35th number 
(Min-Mondgittin}). Leipsic, 1897, B. G. Teubner. 

Monthly Record of Excavations, by H. B. Walters and G. F. Hill. Cl. BR. in 
each issue, 

H. Dragendorff, Archiologische Mitteilungen aus Stid-Russland. Arch. Anz, 
1897, pp. 1-7. 

E. Nowotny und P. Sticotti, Aus Liburnien und Istrien. Arch. Epiyr. Mitth. 
XIX, 2, pp. 150-180, 

H. Lehner, Die Westdeutschen Altertumszammlungen. Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 
8-19; 6 cuts, 

Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arta in Boston, 1896, from the Trustees? 
report, drek. Anz. 1897, pp. 74-76, 

Acquisitions of the Ashmglean Museum at Oxford. Arch. Ans. 1807, p. 76. 

The formation of an Austrian Archaeological Institute (from the Wiener Zeitung 
of April 4). .drch, Anz. 1807, pp. 85-86. 

Spring course in Archaeology for Gymnasium teachers in 1887. Arch. Ans. 
1897, pp. 86-87. 


Programme of Lectures and Excursions of the German Arch. Institute at Rome 
and at Athens for 1807-08. .4drek. Anz. TT, 1807, p. 149. 


* 
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Sammlung der verkiiuflichen Photographien des Instituta in Hom. <A. Rom ; 
B. Neapel, Museo nazionale ; C. Das ttbrige Italien ; D. Sicilien ; E. Deutach- 
land; F. England: G. Frankreich, Arch. nz. IIL, 1807, pp. 137-142. 


Appointments of the German Archaeological Institute in 1807. Arch, Anz. 
1807, pp. 29, 77, 87. 


P. A. Misios, Erovyeia ris dpyalar vomeparicis prot yea wpokeyouera ris 
voweparohoylas rol "Exxehiov, Meragpaccs. Athens, 1597. 

Monumenti antichi pubblicati per cura della Reale Accademia dei Linceil, Vol. 
VIL. 4to. Milan, 1807, Hoepli, 570 pp., 14 pls.,and288cuts. 601. Contents: 
Gheradini, G., La situla italica primitiva studiata specialmente in Este.— 
Oral, P., d' una citth greca a Terravecchia preaso Grammichele in provincia 
di Catania. — Savignoni, L., di un bozzetto arcaico dell’ Acropoli di Atene e 
di una classe di tripodi di tipo greco-orlentale.— Mariani, L., Statue mutile 
di un gruppo marmoreo rappresentante Teseo e il Minotauro. — Pasqui, A., 
la villa Pompejana della Pisanella presso Boscoreale. 


J.-B. Chabot, Index alphabétique et analytique des inscriptions greeques et latines 
de la Syrie publides par Waddington (suite et fin). #. Arch. 1506, pp. 
356-300. Also published separately. Paris, Leroux. 


E. Le Blant, 750 inscriptions de plerres gravées inédites ou peu connues. Paris, 
1897, Klincksieck. 4to. 2 plates. 


Golling, Zurantiken Numismatik, Programmschan. Gymnasium, 1897, No. 19. 
P. Sherzl, Die griech.-riim. Heraldik. Xaperdpia f. Korsch, pp. 41-148. 


Antike Sculptoren ans den kinigl. Museen zu Berlin. 1 Bd. 76 lichtdr. Taf. 
Fol, (1 Bl. Text.) mit erkliir. Text. v. der Direction der Sammilg. Lex. 8. 
Berlin, Graph. Gesellschaft, 19 pp.; in Portfolio, Subscriber's price, 120 ML; 
regular price, 135 M. 

Ernest Babelon, On the Scientific Value of Collections of Ancient Coins. [A 
lecture before the Paris Academy of Sciences, April 24, 1897. Devoted 
especially to the light thrown on allied subjects by the study of coins. ] 
Ami d. Mon. 1807, pp. 149 fL; BR. Num. 1607, pp. 200-224. In Italian 
translation, FR. Num. ftal. X, pp. 383 ff. 

— La Collection Waddington, R. Num. 1897. pp. 201-3608; pls. vi, vii, vill 


C. M. Kaufmann, Die Jenseitshoffoungen der Griechen und Rémer nach den 
Sepulchralinschriften. Ein Beitrag zur monumentalen Eschatologle. 
Freiburg i. B. 1897, Herder, vii, 80 pp. Large 8vo. 


E. v. Stern, On counterfeits of antiques in Southern Russia (read at the tenth 
meeting of archaeologists at Riga, Ang. 2, 1806), St. Petersburg, press of 
W. 5. Balaschur, 1807. 23 pp. 8vo. (Russlan.) 


Verzeichnis zum Museum der Antiken Skulptur in original-photographien. 
Zusammengestellt von Dr, Faul Hermann, Directorial-Assistent an der kin. 
Skulpturensammiung in Dresden, und Adolf Gutbier. Dresden, Gutbier, 
1897. 879 photographs ; 8 heliotypes, 1200 M. Sold separately, unbound, 
at prices ranging from 0.50 M. to 5.50 M., average being 1.20 M. Size7 
in. x 10 in. and larger. Carbon prints, 12 M. 
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GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relating to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
to kindred peoples, and to monuments of Hellenic art wherever found. ) 


I, GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EH. Brunn, Griechische Kunstgeschichte, Nachgelassene Theile, hreg. von A. 
Flasch. 2. Buch. Die archaische Kunst. §vo. Miinchen, Verlagsanstalt F. 
Brockmann. xix,281 pp. 61.14, 

F. B. Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, With introductory chapter on art in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Meadville and London (Macmillan), 1897. 
2} pp. Cr. 8yo, $1.50, 

J. P. Mahaffy, A Survey of Greek Civilization, London, 1897. S44 pp. §vo. 

R. Schone, Revival of Greek studies in modern times. (Winckelmannafest, 
1806.) Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 21-24. 

Cecil Smith, Archaeology in Greece, 1805-07, J.HS, 1806, I, pp. 335-356; 
anual of the British School at Athens, 1805-00, pp, 47-02. 

H. Lechat, Bulletin archéologique. R. Et. Gr. 1806, pp. 487-481 ; 1807, pp. 
$2880, 

P. Paris, Bulletin archéologique de la religion greeque (1895-01), FP. Hist. d. 
Hel. 1807, Jan. Fér, 

Nouvelles et Correspondance, #.C.H. XXT, 148-168, (Greece [notes from 
Tegea, Sparta, Paros, Boeotia, Phthiotis, Thessaly], Macedonia, Syria, 
Egypt.) 

Archaeological News and Correspondence, RR. Arch. XXXII, 1897, pp. 290-302 - 
412-419, 

Archaeological News and Discussions. Am. J. Arch, 1807, pp. 383-453. 

J. Gennadius, American archaeological work in Greece. The Forum, January, 
1807. 

Ch. M. van Deventer, Helleensche studiin. Amsterdam. 1897. Svo, 

J. M. Hoppin, Greek art on Greek soil, Illustrated. Boston, 1507, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 

Neue Handkarte des ighischen Meeres mit Kreta. Massatab 1:1,750,000. 3, 
Auflage. Glogau, 1897, C. Flemming. 

Cecil Smith, Excavations in Melos. Annweal of the Britiah School at Athens, 
1895-06, pp. 63-70. Ilnstrated, 

R. C. EBosanquet, Excavations in Melos. The Enst Gate. Anuual of the 
British School at Athens, 1805-™, pp. 77-82. Tlustrated, 

Herbert Weld-Blundell, A Visit to Cyrene in 1805. Annwal of the Fritish 
School at Atfens. 1896-00, pp. 112-140. I\ustrated. 

R. C. Bosanquet, Prehistoric Graves in Syra. Aanwal of the British School 
at Athena, 1805—-%), pp. 141-144; ent. 

W. H. D. Rouse, Lesbos. Annual of the British School at Athens, 1805-06, pp. 
145-14 ; 4 ents, 
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DD. Mackenzie. Excavations of the British School at Melos: the Site of the 
‘Three Churchea."’ J..4..8. 1897, I, pp. 122-133; 1 pl; 9 cuts. 


E. Curtius und J. A. Eaupert, Karten von Attika, Anfgenommen durch Offiziere 
und Beamte K. preussischen grossen Generalstabes. 0 Heft. Ubersichts- 
oder Gesamt-Karte von Attika. 9 Blitter mit Ergiinzungeblittern und 
Titelblatt. 1:100,000, Mit erlliutemdem Text und Namenregister. 1 Liefe- 
rung. 4 Blatt (24 x 45.6cm.). Berlin, 1897, D. Reimer. 


C. Wachsmuth, Nene Beitrage zur Topographie von Athen. <Abhandlungen der 
kinigl. sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Leipzig, 1807,8. Hirzel. 
50 pp. §8vo, 


P. Foucart, On a plan of Athens of the eighteenth century. ©. R. Acad. Insc. 
January 20, 1897. 


W. Judeich, Athen im Jabre 1395 nach der Beschreibung des Niceold da Martonl. 
Athen. Mitth. XX, pp. 423-438. 


P. Eavvadias, Towoypaguca "Adgear cara ras wepl rpv'Acpirokir dvaceadds. “Ed. 
"Apy. L8OT, pp. 1-32; pls. i-iv; 1 cut. 

P. Eastriotes, "H Kwkidt depa. "Ed. "Apy. 1807, pp. 03-06. 

Chr. Belger, Ausgrabungen in Athen, Peiraeus, und Korinth. Berl. phil, W. 
1897, No. T, pp. 221-222, 

—— Nachrichten aus Delphi, Athen, Salamis. Berl. pAil. W. 1897, No. 9, pp. 
287-288. 

—— Ausgrabungen in Attika. Berl. phil. W. 1807, No, 21, pp. 671-072 ; No. 
22 pp. 102-704; No. 23, pp. TH4-T28. 

—— Ausgrabungen zu Thermon (Atolien) und in Theben, Christliche Alter- 
timer des Peloponnes, Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 50, pp. 1507-1508, 

— die Wiederherstellung des Parthenons, FHerl. pAil. W. 1897, No, 48, 
pp. 1501-1502, 

—— Die nevesten Ausgrabungen und Forschungen in Athen. TDI, 1. Der Altar 
vor der Apollogrotte, der Eid der Archonten, die faleche Apollogrotte, das 
Burgplateau, II, 2. Das Erechtheion und der alte Tempel. [II, 3. Der 
dpyator veut, Abschlus, IV. Die Skulpturen des vorpersischen Tempels, 
die Athena Lemnia, der Niketempel, die Wasserleitungen, der lonische 
Tempel am Ilissos, die Stoa basileios, Berl. phil, W. 1897, No. 44, pp, 1871- 
1376; No. 45, pp. 1405-1408; No, 52, pp. 1628-1631, 

S. P. Lambros, Notes from Athens. Athen. No. 3610, p. 24; No. 3623, pp. 
cal)—cho 1, 

E. Troump, L'échafaudage pour la consolidation des ruines du Parthénon. Ami 
d. Mon. X, Nos. 57-58, pp. 200 ff. 


Fr. Groh, Kde lezela Enneakrunos? Clinek druohy. Listy fitol, 1807, IIL, pp. 
174-170. 


S. Reinach, (mn the Grotto of Apollo in Athens. C, BR. dead. Inee. February 
19, 1807. 


L. Le Bas, Voyage archéologique de Ph. Le Bas en Grice et en Asie Minecure 
du I janvier 1343 an 1 décembre 1844. Extraits de sa correspondance. 
J. Arch. XXX, 1807, pp. 288-24, 381-400, 
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J. L. Myres, Excavations in Cypros in 184. JAS. 1897, I, pp. 184-173; 
15 ets. 

J. G. C. Anderson, The Road-System of Eastern Asia Minor with the Evidence 
of Byzantine Campaigns. J.A.8. 1807, 1, pp. 22-44; 1 pl. 

— A Summer in Phrygia; I. J.H.8. October, 1897, pp. 300-424. 

R. Forster, Antiochia am Orontes. Jahrb. Arch. J. 1897, I, pp. 103-149; 
1 pL; 13 cuts, 

— <Antiochia. Rede am 27 Januar, 1807, in der Universitat Brealanu gehalten, 
12 pp. 8¥o. 

Priene und Didyma. Beilage z. Miinchner Allgem. Zeitg. 1807, No. 184. 

P. Perdrizet et C. Fossey, Voyage dans la Syrie du Nord. Av, 4 fiz, BUOCLH. 
1807, I-VITI, pp. 66-01, 

F. Calvert, On the Tumulus of Choban Tepeh in the Troad. J.H7.8. October, 
1897, p. 310, 

E. Eosziuschko-Valuchinitech, Archiiologische Ausgrabungen im Chersones im 
Jahre 1896. Sewastopol, 1807, typogr. Spiro, 72 pp. 

V. Dobrusky, Inscriptions et monuments figurés de la Thrace, 10 figs. BOCLA. 
1807, pp. 110-140, 

A. J. Evans, Goulas: The City of Zeus. Annwel of the British School at Athena, 
1805-06, pp. 100-194. Illustrated. 

A. Taramelli, The Prehistoric Grotto at Miami [Crete]. Am. J. Arch. 1807, 

P. Wilski, Topographizche Aufnahmen auf der Insel Santorin-Thera, Extr, fr. 
fettechr. F. Vermessungswesen, 1897, H. 12, 10 pp. 

T. Homolle, Les fouilles de Delphes (Suite), Ami d. Mon, X, 56, pp. 233-247 - 


2 pis, 
— Topographie de Delphes. I. L'enceinte. IL Les monuments: temples, 
trésors, Offrandes diverses. B.C... XXI, pp. 256-420; pls. xiv, xv, xvi, 


xvii. [Chiefly epigraphic. The plates are plans.] 

— Sur quelques ex-votos trouvés A Delphes, CLA. 1806, X11, pp. 606-039, 

E. Ardaillon, Rapport sur les fouilles du portde Délos. Description générale 
du port. Port sacré. Port marchand. 5B.C.H. XX, pp. 428-445; pl. I- 
IT. 

F. von Duhon, Antichité creche di Cotrone, del Lacinio, 6 di aleuni altri siti del 
Brezio. Not. Seari, 1807, pp. 443-200; 17 cuta. 

L. Magne, Mistra. Gas. B. A. 1807, pp. 155-148. 

A. BR. Munro and H. M. Anthony, Explorations in Mysia. Geographical Jowr- 
nal, IX, pp. 100-169; 2 cuts and a map. 

W. RE. Paton and J. L. Myres, Karian Sites and Inscriptions. J.H.8., 1806, 
I, pp. 188-236: IT, pp. 237-271, continuation. 

—— Researches in Karia. Geographical Jowrnal, IX, pp. 38-4; 6 illostra- 
tions. 

A. Conze, On the latest archaeological investigations in Asia Minor. April 
meeting of Berlin Archaeol. Society ; Berl. Pail. W. 1897, No. 27, p. 860, 
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Haussoulier, Excavations at Didyma on the site of the temple of Apollo. C. R. 
Acad. Insc, January 16, 1807. 

©. Benndorf, Ephesus. Extract from Anz. d. k. Akod. d. Wiss. zu Wien, 
Philos. Hist. Cl. 1807, V, VL 

S. P. Lambros, Excavations in Corinth. Athen. No. 3610, p. 24. 

RE. B. Richardson, On the Excavations at Corinth. “Aerv, p. 2201. 

— Excavations in Corinth, 1806. Am. J. Arch, 1807, pp. 455-480; pls, xv- 
xvil; 4 figs. 

Tpaxrucd rit dv "AGyrow dpyaukoyucns ¢raipelas rot frovr 1806, “Adsenriy 1807, 
dx tol turoypagelov Tar Adekpae Idppy, 126 pp. pera 4 wlrogie. 

S. P. Lambros, On the Serangeum in Piraeus. Athen. No, 3621, pp. 385 ff 

IT. W. Heermance and G. D. Lord, Pre-Mycenaean Graves at Corinth. Am. J. 
Arch. 1897, pp. 313-832. 

Chrestos Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt, The Mycenaean Age. With an intro- 
duction by Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, a Map, Plans, and Tables, and over 150 
Tilustrations, including many full-page plates. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin é Co. xxxi,417pp. Svo. 86,00. 

B. W. Pharmakowsky, Mycense and Phoenicia. Filolog. oborr. XI, 1, pp. 127- 
1) ( Russian). 

U. Kahler, Uber Probleme der griechischen Vorzelt, Sitewngaberichte d. k. 
preuss, Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1897, pp. 258-374. 


W. Helbig, Ein aigyptisches Grabgemilde und die mykenische Frage. Sitrwnga- 
ber, Min. slead. 18006, pp. 689-582. [Additional arguments for the belief 
that the “Mycenaean” civilization was Phoenician. ] 

H. B. Walters, On some Antiquities of the Mycenaean Age recently acquired by 
the British Museum. J. HLS. 1807, I, pp. 63-77; 1 pl.; 14 cuts, 

G. Mair, "EXAqmed. 1. Das Itinerar-St. 2, Die Pribistorische oder yerbrannte 
Burg auf Hissarlik und die Laomedon-Sage: Progr. d. k. k. Staate-Gymn. 
Villach. 

J. RB. 5. Sterrett, Tokens of Woe, Nation (N. ¥.), September 9, 1807, [The 
“ tokens" of Tiad, vi. 108 ff., are the characters of the early Aegean script.] 

—— Tokens of Woe Once More. Nation, September 23, 1807. [Accepts the 
view that the “ Mycenaean” civilization was Pelagic. ] 

W. j. Stillman, Tokens of Woe and the Pelasci. Nation, October 27, 1807. 

5. Reinach, Un monument oublié de l'art mycénien. B.C. H. 1807, pp. 5-15. 

Chr. Belger, Mykenisches, Nachforschungen nach dem Kynosarges zu Athen. 
Bert. Phil, W. 1807, No. 8, pp. 24-250. 

—— Mykene, 1895. Berl. phil. W. 1807, No. 13, pp. 411-412, 

—— Mykene, 159). Funde aus der diktiischen Zeusgrotte auf Kreta. Berl. 
phil. WW. 1897, No. 42, pp. 1310-1312. 

F. Noack, Untersuchungen und Aufnahmen griechischer Stadt- und Burgruinen 
im westlichen Lokris, Atolien und Akarnanien, Mirz-Sitzg: d. Berl. 


Archiiol. Ges, Hert. phil. W. 1897, No. 22, pp, 608-701; No. 23, pp. 730- 
732; Arch Anz. 1897, pp. 80-83. | 
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4. Philippson, Reisen und Forschungen in Nordgriechenland. Zeitechr. d. Ges. 
J. Erdide, zu Berlin, 1806, No.6. M. Tafeln, 

Dragendorif, Uber die Ausgrabungen in der Nekropole von Thera. Mirz-Sitze. 
d. Berl, Archiol. Ges. Beri. phil. W. 1897, No. 21, pp. 606-070 ; Arch. Ans. 
pp. 78-80, 

_F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, die archaische Kultur der Insel Thera. Vortrag. 
Gr, 8, Berlin, G. Reimer, 33 pp. 0.60 M. 

B. Leonardos, *Aragcagal roi dv Aveogotpg ‘lepod rijs Aerwolrgs. Ilpaxricd ros dy 
"“Adjrat "Apyaokoyuis ‘Eraipelas, 1806, pp. 03-126, pls. 1-4. 

V. W. Yorke, Excavations at Abae and Hyampolis in Phocis.s JOH 185, 
IT, pp. 201-312: pl. 14. 

M. Collignon, Notes of the Travels of Marquis de Nointel. [Including a sketch 
of the Acropolis in 1674 and a description of the map of Athens made by 
the Capucings in 1670.) ©. A. Acad. Inse. January 20, 1897. 

J. E. 5S. Sterrett, The Schools of Archaeology at Athens. I. The French School 
of Archaeology. Nation (N. Y¥.), July 1. IL The German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute, ibid. July 22. IL, The American School of Classical Studies, 
ithid. July, 20. IV. The British School of Archaeology and Classical 
Studies, ibid. August 26. 

De Cara, Gli Hethel, L’Arcadia. La Ciriltt Cattolica, Ser, XVI, Vol. VIN, qu. 
1116 (December 19, 1898), pp. 651-060; Gli Hethei, La Laconia, fhid. qn. 
118 (January 16, 1897), pp. 145-100 ; Gli Hethei-Pelasgi, L’Argolide. Argo, 
thid. Vol, [X, qu. 1120 (February 20, 1897), pp. 410-136. 

Jj. Gaulke, On the restoration of Antiques. Gegenwart, 1807, No. 8. 

G. Thiele, 4u den vier Elementen des Empedokles. Hermes, XXXII, pp. 
68-78; cut, [Discusses figured representations of the elements and their 
ancient prototypes, ] 

‘"H Aaovtpyros, rep! rijs Kopireds. Achrloy rijs loropucfs wal dfrohoyuciis érapias 
ris EXAddos, Téuos V, pp. 123-148. 

A. H. Cruickshank, Meteora. Annual of Brit. School at Athens, 1895-06, pp. 
105-112; 2 pls. 

H. Schone, Der Hippodrom zu Olympia und die darin veranstalteten Wettrennen. 
(Meeting of Arch, Ges. Berlin, March, 18097,) Arch. Anz. 1807, p, 77. 

—— Neue Angaben tiber den Hippodrom zu Olympia. JaArh. Arch. I 1897, 
IIT, pp. 150-160. 

A. Maignan, Antiquities in the author's collection. .B. Soc, Ant, Fr. 1897, pp. 
Lh-176; 6 illustrations. 

H. Lechat, La patine des bronzes greca. Ff. Arch, 1806, Novembre-Decembre, 
pp. 331-341. 

E. Petersen, Der Krobylos des Thucydides. (Zu Jb. 1800, p. 257.) Arch. 
luz. 1807, p. 87. 

W. Helbig, Eiserne Gegenstinde an drei Stellen des Homerischen Epos (A 123, 
485,234). Mermes, XXXII, pp. 86-91, 

H. Diels, Rekonstruktionen der Homerischen Thir. Sitzgsher. d. Archdol, Gea, 
zu Berl, Nov.-Sitzg. 1890, in Berl. phil. W. 1807, No. 6, p. 157, 
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E. Pernice, Griechisches Pferdegeschirr im Antiquarium der kGnigl. Museen, 
66, Programm zom Winekelmannsfeste der archiiologischen Gesellschaft 
zu Berlin. Berlin, 1897, G. Reimer. Gr. 4. 36 pp.; 23 cuts; 3 pls. 


J. Ziehen, 2wel Vermuthungen zur griechischen Kunstgeschichte. Rheinisches 
Museum, N. F. LU. 2, pp. 206-204. 


E. Wernicke, Bockschire und Satyrdrama., Hermes, XXXII, 2, pp. 200-310, 


E. Weissmann, Die scenischen Anweisungen in den Scholien zm <Aischylos, 
Sophokles, Euripides und Aristophanes und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Bihnen- 
kunde. Progr. d.k. neuen Gymn. in Bamberg, 1895-06. Bamberg, 180%, 
Fr. Humann'sche Buchdr. 64 pp. 

Rev.: Beri, phil, W. 1897, No.9, pp. 271-274, by A. Miller. Gymnasium, 
1897, No. #, pp. 10-200, by J. Sitzler. 


C. Robert, Zur Theaterfrage. Hermes, 1897, pp. 421-453. 


E. M. Laumann, La machinerie au théitre depuis les Grecs jusqu’s nos jours. 
Paris, 1807, Firmin-Didot et Cie. 159 pp. ; 26 cuts. 


Stahlecker, Uber die verschiedenen Versuche der Rekonstruktion der attischen 
Triere. Progr.4. Ravensburg, 1897, 38 pp.; 3 pls. 


D. G. Brinton, The so-called “ Bow-puller," identified as the Greek ptipunf, 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Penn. Vol. I, No. 1. Philadel- 
phia, June 15, 1897. 6 pp. 


W. Ridgeway, The Game of Polis and Plato's Rep. 422 x, J.H.S, 1806, I, 
pp. 288-200: 6 figs. 


P. Hartwig, Bendis, Eine archaeologischen Untersuchung. Leipzig, 1807, 
Giesecke & Devrient. 27 pp. ; 2 pls. : § figs. Large vo, $1.50. 


L. Ejeliberg, Asklepios. Mythologisch-archdologische Studien. Surtryck ur 
Sprakvetenskapliga Sallskapets fUrhandl, 1804-97 i Upsala Universitets - 
Arsskrift. 32 pp. Large &vo., 


H. Stuart Jones, A Greek Goldsmith's Mould in the Ashmolean Museum. 
J.f.S. AVI, 1606, pp. 323-24; 6 figs. 


A. de Ridder, Le disque homérique, R. £t. Gr. 1897, pp, 256-269, 


C.-E. Ruelle, Le monochorde, instrument de musique. RF. Et. Gr. 1897, pp. 
300-312. 


Discoveries. Athen, Mitth. XXII, pp, 226-290, 851-860, 470-488, Excavations 
in Athens [W. D.]; Miscellaneous. Jd. 7+. Epigraphical; Excavations in 
Athens [W. D.]; Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 


American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 15-07, Report of the Manag- 
ing Committee, T. D. Seymour, Chairman. Am. dT. rch, 1807, pp. 01-108. 

—— Report of the Director, R. B. Richardson, ibid. pp. 107-116. 

—— Keport of the Professor of Art, Charles Waldstein, thid. pp. 117-119. 

—— Report of the Professor of Greek, J. R. 8. Sterrett, ibid, pp. 120-123. 

Report for 1806-97 : Appendix [Lists of officers and students; Regulations, 

examination papers, ete.]. Jhid. Bulletin IL. 
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A. N. D. Mospignotti, L’ Architettura Ionica. [A chapter from his forthcoming 
work Le Origini dell’ Architettura in Italia e le sue trasformazioni fino al 
Risorgimento.] Archie Stor. dell’ Arte, 1897, pp. 165-205: 4 figs. 

F. von Reber, Uber das Verhiiltniss des mykenischen zum dorischen Baustil, 
Milnchen, G. Franz. 65 pp.; pl. dito. $0.85. 

Le Parthenon et les irresponsabilités vénitiennes. La Construction Moderne, 
1807, Feb, 6. 

G. EB. F. Basile, Curvatura delle linee della architettura antica con un metodo 
per lo studio del monumenti. Epoca dorico-sicula, Palermo, 1897, A. 
Reber. 61 pp. ; atlas with 16 pls. Folio, 401 

Pomtow, Baugeschichte des Apollon-Tempels zu Delphi. (Meeting of Arch. 
Ges, in Berlin, April, 1897.) Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 83. 

T. Homolle, Le temple de Delphes, son histoire. F.C... 1896, pp. 641-054. 

—— Histoire du temple de Delphes, depuis sa reconstruction au IV sibcle 
jusqu’A ga rulne. F.C. 1896, pp. 677-732. 

— Le trésorde Cnide, B.C... 1896, pp. 581-002. 

W. Doerpfeld, Der alte Athenatempel auf der Akropolis, V. Athen. Witth. 
XA, pp. 159-178. 

—— Das griechische Theater Vitruvs. Athen. Mitth, XXII, pp. 459482 ; 
Taf. X. 

— Le théitre de Délos et la sctne du thédtre grec. .B.C.H. XX, pp, 503-580; 
& figs. 

F. C. Babbitt, The Theatre at Corinth in 1806. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 481- 
494; 4 cuts; pls. xviii-xxiv. 


Ill, GREEK SCULPTURE 


E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. Part I, xvi, 268 pp. ; Part II, 
xviii, 207-002 pp. London anid New York, 1806 and 1897, Macmillan Co. 
$2.0. 

M. Collignon, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik. Ins Deutsche tibertragen u. 
mit Anmerkungen begleitet von Ed. Thraemer. Strassburg, 1896-97, 
K. J. Triibner. 

E. Kovpowwndryg, Ujkuea dprowouta, "Ep. “Apy. 1894, Ppp. 201-216, pls, 11 and 
IZ. [Terra-cotta representations of bread-making. | 

P. Gardner, A Stone Tripod at Oxford. J. HS, 1600, TI, pp, 275-280; 2 ill. 

P. Perdrizet, Lion grec archaique [now in Boston], R. Arch, 1897, pp. 194- 
137, pl. iv. 

—— Offrandes archalques du Ménélaion et de ’Amyclaion. Av. 2 pichs, et fig, 
. Arch. 1897, pp. 8-10. 

L. Mariani, On Peplos-figures in Archaic Greek Art and their connection in the 
History of Art. German Arch, Inst., Rome, April 9, 1897. JG, Mirth. 
p. 87. 
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L. Mariani, Statue muliebri vestite di peplo, B, Com. Roma, XXV, 4, pp. 160- 
195; 13 figs. anid 3 pls. 

H. Schrader, Die Gigantomachie aus dem Giebel des alten Athenatempels auf 
der Akropolis. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 60-112; 12 figs. in text. 

R. Norton, Two Reliefs in Assos. Am. J, Arch. 1897, pp. O07-o14; pl. xxvil; 
1 illustration. 

C. Belger, Poseidon Kopf in Athen. Herl. phil. W. 1807, No, 14, p. 478. 

Th. Homolle, On the great bronze statue found in Delphi. “Agrv, 2226, p. 3. 

—— Statue de bronze découverte A Delphes. Note de M. Homolle. (Extrait 
des C. RB. Acad. Insc.) Paris, 1807, Impr. nationale. 27 pp.; 4 pls. 

—— Les métopes des trésors de Sicyone. 8. C.Af. 1800, pp. 657-076. 

Olympia, Die Ergebnisse der von dem Deutschen Reich veranstalteten Ausgra- 
bung. Im Auftrage des Koniglich Preussischen Ministers der geistlichen, 
Unterrichts-, und Medicinal-Angelegenhelten herausgegeben von Ernat Cur- 
tius und Friedrich Adler. Textband IU. Die Bildwerke in Stein und Thon 
(von Georg Treu), Zweite Hilfte. Berlin, 1897, A, Asher & Co., pp. loi- 
206: 145 illustrations ; 2 plates. Large 8vo. 

G. Trea, Nochmals der Wiirzburger Kentaurenkopf aus den Parthenon-metopen. 
Jhb. Arch. J 1807, pp. 101-102; 3 cuts. 

W. Malmberg, Zum Westgiebel des Parthenon. Jb. Arch. J 1807, pp. 91-06; 
1 cut. 

A. de Ridder, Un bronze chaleldien de l’Acropole d"Athénes. B.C.H. XX, pp. 
401-422 ; pls. i, i bis. 

E. Loewy, Sopra il donario maratonio degli Ateniesi a Delfo. Studi ital. di 
ol. class, V, pp. 1-38. 

B. Graef, Die Amazonenstatuen des Kresilas und Polyclet. J6. Arch. J. 1807, 
pp. B1-86; pl. iii; 3 cuts. 

B. Sauer, Die Giebelgruppen des sog. Theseion. (Meeting of Arch. Ges. Berlin, 
April, 1307.) Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 4. 

E. Pottier, La téte au cécryphale du Louvre, 8.0.8. XX, pp. 445-458; pls. xvii, 
xviii, [Head of the so-called Sappho. It isan Attic original of 450-440 n.c.] 

R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, (ber das Peliadenrelief in den Kéniglichen Museen 
zu Berlin. Jh. Arch. F. 1807, pp. 0-100. Cf. Arch. Anz. 1807, p. 147. 

Grabstele der Hegeso, des Proxenos Tochter, vor dem Dipylon mm Athen, hrag. 
vom Kaiserl. archiiolog. Institut. Lichtdr. Taf. 102 =~ 64.5cem. Mlinchen, 
1807, Verlagsanstalt F. Brockmann, 7.30 M. and 10 M, 

J. Naue, Une plaque en or mycénienne découverte & Chypre. FR. Arch, XXX, 
1807, pp. o0-—055 ; ont. 

C. Jorgensen, Delos og den aeldste graeske Skulptur. (Studier fra Sprog- og 
Oldtidsforskning, No. 2.) Kobenharn, 1897; 44 pp. 

M. Collignon, Vase de terre colte en forme de double téte signé de Cléoménés 
Athénes, Monuments Grecs, Nos. 23-25, pp. 63-07; pls. xvi, xvii; 3 figs. 

F. Halbherr, Some Cretan Sculptures in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia. 
dim. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 259-250; pl. xi; 5 figs. 
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P. Perdrizet, ** Apollon” de bronze archaique. 2.0.17. 1800, pp. 602-004 ; fig. 
— Coquille décorée de dessins au trait. Jhid. pp. 004-005; pls, xxxi-xxxiil. 
—— Bronze archaique de Delphes. Jbid. pp. 701-702; fig. 

A. Joubin, Un bronze grec du British Museum, Monwments (frecs, Nos. 25-25, 
pp. 1-6; pl.xv. [A mirror handle representinga nude youth. Argive work 
of about 450 nic, ] 

A. Ealkmann und R. Kekulé v. Stradonitz, Uber cine Gruppe von drei Figuren, 
von dem ilteren Praxiteles gearbeitet. Juni-Sitzg. d. Berl. Archiiol. Ges, 
Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 85, pp. 1084-1086. 

F. Cumont, Note sur une statuette de bronze découverte A Agrigente. 2. Arch. 
XXAI, 1807, pp. 27-22 ; pls. xvil, xviil. 

A. Ealkmann, A Group of Eleusinian Divinities, (June, E97, meeting of 
Berlin Arch. Soc.) Arch. Anz. 1897, IT, p. 196, 

E. Oldfield, The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. The probable arrangement and 
signification of its sculptures. Archaeologia, LV, 1897, pp. 345-300; pl. 
xx; 6 figs. 

L. Couve, Note sur une statue de femme trouvée & Délos, FB. Arch. XXXI, 
Juillet-Aofit, 1807, pp. 23-27; pl. xiii. 

A. Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs. Heranszegeben in Auftrage der k. Akade- 
mie d. Wissenschaften mu Wien. te Lirg. Eerlin, W. Spemann. pp. 
219-242; figs. and 25 pls. Fol. In portfolio. $15.00. 

C. A. Hutton, Votive Reliefs in the Acropolis Museum. J_H.8. October, 1807, 
pp. Hi-318, 2 pls. 

P. Gardner, The Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, London and New York, 1807, 
Macmillan Co, xix, 259 pp.; 20 pls. and 87 engravings. Super-roy. 8vo. 
Cloth. $8.00. 

A. de Bidder, La Poignée de Mains sur les Basz-reliefs Funéraires. 2. Arch. 
XXX, 1807, pp. 872-284. 

R. Norton, Greek Grave-reliefs, arcard Studies in Claazical Philology, VIII, 
pp- 41-102. 

Weizsacker, das Musenrelief von Mantinea und Praxiteles, Atddteche. Bitter 
J. kok. Unterrichtsanst. 1597, H. 1-2. 

P. Gardner, The Mantinean Basis. J... 160, Il, pp. 280-284; 2 figs. CL 
The Manitinean Basis; a Note. J... 1807, [, pp. 120-121. 

J. W. Crowfoot, A Thracian Portrait. J. HS. October, 1897, pp. 321-220; 1 
pL; 1 cut 

Savignoni, On a relief of Attic origin in the Museo delle Terme. German 
Arch, Inst., Rome, February 6, 1807. im. Minh. 1807, p. 85. 

c. Ch. Charaux, La Vénus de Milo. Paris, Firmin-Didot. 104 pp.; 1 fr. 

§. Reinach, Quelquesa documents sur la Vénus de Milo. Chron. d. Arta, 1897, 
No. 3, pp. 17 f.; No. 3, pp. 24-26. Encore la Vénus de Milo. Mid. No. 5, 
pp. 42-4. Louis Brest et la Vénus de Milo (d'aprés des documents inédits). 
hid, No, 8, PP: 72-74. 

— On the Discovery of the Venus of Melos. Nation, March 25, 1897. 
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E. Robinson, On the Discovery of the Venus of Melos. Nation, March 4, 1807, 

W. J. Stillman, On the Discovery of the Venusof Melos. Nation, February 18, 
1E0T. 

EH. Bulle, Die Venus von Milo. Beilage z. Miinchner Allgem. Zeitg, 1897, 
No, 204, 

A. Furtwingler, Zur Venus von Milo. Sitzungsher. Miin. Acad. 1807, Dp. 
414-420; cuts, [Voutier’s drawings do not show that the artist's inserip- 
tion found with the Venus does not belong to the statue. ] 

— #ur Athena Lemnia, Sitewugsber. Miin. Acad. 1807, Pp. 280-202 ; fig, 
[Relief from Epidaurus. ] 

— Sogenanntes “Todtenmahl" Relief mit Inschrift. Sitswugesber. Miin. 
Acad, 1897, pp, 401-414; fig. 

A. Marquand, A Newly Discovered Venus, Scribner's Magazine, October, 
1807, pp. 522 ff. ; photograph. (.An earlier form of the type of the Venus 
de’ Medici. Possibly a forgery.) 

C. Fredrich, Die Aphrodite von Aphrodisias in Karien, Athen. Mitth. AX, 
pp. 561-380 ; Taf. xi, xii; 6 cuts in text. 

A. de Ridder, La statue de Subiaco. Ft. Arch. XX XI, 1807, pp. 205-200: cut, 

P. Hartwig, Statuette eines Apoxyomenca aus Frascati. Beri. phil. 1. 1897, 
No. 1, pp. 30-32, 

S. Ricci, L’Amazzone restaurata come Diana Cacciatrice nel R. Museo di 
Antichité in Torino, end. Acc. Lincet, VI, PD. 320-331; 2 cuts. 

—— Bassorilievo rappresentante Apollo nel R. Museo di Antichits in Torino. 
Rend. Ace. Lincel, 1897, pp. 222-235: 2 cuts. [The relief is No, 441 in 
Friederichs-Wolters’ Gypsahgiiase. ] 

J. L. Heiberg, En ny Erhyvervelse i Ny-Carlsbergs Glyptotek. Tilskueren, 1597, 
ITI, pp. 193-201, 

J. Ziehen, Die Berliner Miinade und ihre Erginzung durch Herrn Carl Rumpf. 
Berichte d, Freien Dischn. Hochstiftes zu Frankfurt a. M., N. F. XII, 2. 

C. E. Edgar, Two Stelae from Kynosarges. /.H8.1897, I, pp. 174-175 ; 1 plate. 

E. Petersen, Statuette der Athena. Fim. Mitth. XU, pp. 318-822 ; 2 euts, 

A. Derewitzky, A. Pavlowsky, und E. v. Stern, Terracotten. (Museum d. k. 
Odessaer Ges, f, Gesch, uo. Altkde., Liefg. 1.) (Russian and German.) 
Odessa, 1807. Frankfurta,M.,Baer& (Co. 46 Pp.; 18 illust. 4to, 

M. Collignon, On a funerary group in Alexandria, C. 2. Acad. Jase. 1897, 
pp. 511-612. 

S. Reinach, Statue de stéphanéphore, R. Arch. XXXI, 1807, pp. 341-342; 
pl. xix. 

—— Statuettes de bronze du Musée de Sophia (Bulgarie). R. Arch. KXXI, 
1807, pp. 224-237: pls. xv, xvi; T4 cuts, 

P. Orsi, Scolture Greche del R. Museo Archeologico di Siracusa. Fen. Ace. 
Lincei, 1897, pp. 301-812: 5 ents, 

P. Perdrizet, Sur le mitré homérique. B.C.H. XX1, pp. 160-183; 2 pla., 10 
figs. In text, [A bronze statmette from Delphi.) 

— Bion de Milet. 8.0. Hf. XX, pp. 654-057. 
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A. de Ridder, L'hoplitodrome de Tubingue, B.C.H. XXI, pp. 211-955; 6 figs. 
in text. 

E. Loewy, Scopa minore ed il simulacro di Ercole Olivario. Rim. Mitth. 1897, 
pp. o0-7T0: pl. iil, 3 figs. 

— Appendice all’ articolo ““Scopa minore." Rim. Mitth. XII, pp. 144-147; 
2 cuts. 

—Un rilievo del Museo Lateranense o le sue pretese repliche, #F. Com, 
ftoma, 1897, I, pp. 42-00; 2 pla. [On the Medea relief. ] . 

B. Graef, Protesilacs Adonis. Atm. Mitth, 1507, pp. 30-30; pl. fi, eupplement- 
ary pL, cat. [The so-called Protesilaus in the Naples Museum explained as 
Adonis. The original assigned to the stylistic stage of Leochares. ] 

W. Amelung, Uber Reste alexandrinischer Skulptur. (German Archaeological 
Institute, Rome, January 22, 1897.) Gm. Mitth. 1807, p. 83. Ch B. Com, 
tome. 

Ad. Michaelis, Eine Alexandrinische Erzfigur der Goetheschen Sammlung. 
Jb. Arch. E. 1897, pp. 49-54; 3 cuts. 

J. J. Smirnoff, Die Herkunft des Fugger'schen Amazonensarkophages. 
Archaeol. epigr. Mitt. a. Oeat.-Ung. XIX, 2, pp. 142-144. 

Michon, Notice destinée aux Monuments Pict et relative 4 une statuette de 
marbre trie mutilé: que posstde le musée du Louvre, Assoc. p. encour. 
d. €f. greeques, 7 janvier, 18097. 

Der beutige Stand der Frage fiber die Tiara des Konigs Saitapharnes. Dis 
Umschau, 107, No. 24. 

EB. E(eil), On the Tiara of Saitaphernes, Hermes, XXXII, 5, p. 496, 

j. Six, Tkonographische Studien, X. Ariarathes IX, Eusebes Fhilopator, 
Kiénig von Kappadokien. Athen. Mitth. XXL, pp. 415-418. 

L. Mariani, Statue of an Asclepiad from Gortyna. Am. J. Arch. 1807, pp. 279- 
285; 2 illustrations, 


IVY. GREEK VASES AND PAINTING 


Durand-Gréville, Quelques observations sur la composition chimique de la 
couleur noire employée dans la décoration des vases grecs, A propos de 
récentes expériences faites par M. Engel et signalées par M. Lechat. 
Stance de Tassec, p. Dencour. d. ét. grecques, 4 févr., 1807. 

E. Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre. Photogravures et dessins de J, Devillard. 
Salles A-E: les origines; les styles; écoles rhodienne et corinthienne, Gr, 
4to, Paris, 1807, Hachette et Cie, 67 pp.; pla. 0 fr. 

S. Horner, Greek Vases: historical and descriptive notices of vases in the 
museum of the Louvre, and a selection from vases in the British Museum, 
Preface by A. S. Murray. London, 1897, Swan and Sonnenschein, 192 pp. 
Cr.fvo. Sa, Od, 

B. Pharmakowsky. Un nouveau fragment de fresque mycénienne. A. Arch. 
XXXI, 1807, pp. 374-280; pl, xx. 

S. Wide, Nachleben mykenischer Ornamente, Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 283- 
258; 28 cuts. [Mycenaean influences in geometric vases of the islands, and 
in bronzes from Hallstatt.) 
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Fr. Houssay, Nouvelles recherches sur la faune et la flore des vases peints de 
Mepoque mycétnienne et sur la philosophic pré-ionienne, Av. 18 fig. 
R. Arch. 1897, janv.-févr., pp. $1-105. 

P. Orsi, Note on a Mycenaean Vase and on Some Geometric Vases of the Syllo- 
gos of Candia. dba. J. Arch. 1807, pp. 251-285; 11 figs. 

E. Petersen, Vasenscherbe von Tell-Defenneh (Zu Jahriweh, 1805, p. 41). 
Wh. Arch. J 1807, pp. 65-0. 

L. Pallat, Ein Vasenfund aus Aegina. Athen. Mitth. XXU, pp. 205-833; 2 
pls.; 42 ents, 

G. Loeschcke, Vase aus Aegina. Athen, Mitth. XXII, pp. 255-264; with cut. 

L. Pollak, Eine altboiotische Meistervase. Him. Mitth. XII, pp. 105-111; cut 
and facsimile im text. 

E. Pernice, Die korinthischen Pinakes im Antiquarium der Kéniglichen 
Museen. JH. Arch. J. 1807, pp. 9-48; 87 cuts. 

W. Helbig, The Dipylon vases and the naucraries, Acad, Inac, March 26, 1897. 

H. Dragendorff, “wei altattische Malereien auf Marmor. Jt. dreh. I. 1807, 
pp. 1-8; 2 pla; 2 cuts, 

L. Couve, "Aupopeis jufuod rpwrarriucd. "Eg. "Apy. 1807, pp. 07-86; pla, v, vi. 

P. Perdrizet, Polyphéme. #. Arch. XXXI, Juillet-Aolt, 1897, pp. 28-37: 
6 figs. 

Cecil Smith, A Kylix with a New cakés Name (‘Acérrwp). J.HLS, XVI, 18M, 
pp. 285-287. 


H. Bulle, Midas und Silen, Athen. Mitth, XXII, pp. 387-404; pl. [B1.-fig. 
vase in Eleusis.) 


E. A. Gardner, Caeneus and the Centaurs. A Vase at Harrow. J.H.S. Octo- 
ber, 1807, pp. 204305; 1 pl. 


L. Savignoni, Athena alata e Athena senz’ ali. Rim. Mitth, XII, pp. 307-317; 
pland Leut. [Bl-fig. vase in Orvieto, ] 

P. Hartwig, Die Wiederkehr der Kora auf cinem Vasenbilde aus Falerii, Rim. 
Mitth. XT, pp. 80-104; 2 pls.; 3 figs. in text, 

S. Wulf, Die Namen der Lieblinge anf attischen Vasen. Journal of the 
Russian Ministry for PopularEducation, April, 1897, pp. 1-21. 

P. Girard, Le cratére d’Orvieto et les jeux de physionomie dans la céramique 


grecque. Afonnments grees, Nos, 23-25, pp. 7-52 ; 12 figs. (cf. B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1807, pp. 221-2245, 


P. Schadow, Eine attische Grablekythos. Diss, Jena, 1807, 34 pp; 3 pls. 


A. de Marchi, Intorno al nome di antico vaso sacro ateniese. Rend. d. Et. Fst. 
Lomb. di se, e¢ lett, Ser. 11, Vol. 30, 1807, 


C. Pascal, Sul vaso “‘atena."’ Boll, di flol. class, IV, 1, pp. 17-18. 


E. Pottier, La téte au eéeryphale du Louvre. . B.C.H. 1806, XII, pp. 445-158 ; 
2 pls, 


%. Barbier de Montault, Le vase antique de Saint-Savin. Memotres da la Soc, 
d. antiqnaires de [Onest, t. 10, Poithers, 1897, imprimerie Blais et Roy, 
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P. Hartwig, Oedipus yor der Sphinx, eine Phiyakenscene, Fhilologusa, LVI, 
1, pp. 1-4; pl. 

Theodore Schreiber, Die Wandbilder des Polygnotos in der Halle der Knidier 
2 Delphi. Erster ‘Teil, Athandiungen der Sdchs. Ges. AVI, vi, 178 pp.: 
18 cuts. Leipzig, 1807, §. Hirzel. [Prepares the way for a reconstruction 
of the paintings by considering the previous attempts, the means for recon- 
struction, and the laws of rhythmic composition. ] 

A. Trendelenburg, Uber die Gemiilde an den Schranken des Zeustempels zu 
Olympia (Winckelmannsfest der Berliner Arch. Gesellsch, 1800). Arch. 
Anz. 1807, pp. 26-28 + cut. 

F. Winter, Enkaustische Malerie. [May (1897) meeting of the Berlin Arch. 
Soc.) Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 182-196; Rerl. Phil, W. 1897, Nos. 33-34, 
pp. 1050-1038, 

—— Griechische Kohlenbecken, Jb. Arch. I. 1897, ITT, pp. 160-167 ; T cuts, 


VY. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Eirchhoff, Bericht iiber die Sammlung der griechischen Inschriften. 
Sitzungaber. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss, 1807, No, 5, 42-43. 

Th. Reinach, Bulletin épigraphique. R. Et. Gr. 1807, janv.-mars, pp. 83-99. 

W. Larfeld, Bericht ther die griechische Epigraphik fiir 1888-04. Jahresher. 
Hb, d. Fortschr. d. kiaas. Altertumsicias. Berlin, 1807, 8. Calvary & Co, 
oilpp. Large Bvo. 83.00, 

C. Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions greeques pour servir A l'étude de hist. et dea 
instit. de la Gréce ancienne, Bruxelles, H. Lamertin. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. Hrag. von H. Collitz, I, 
Bd. 6. Hft. Diedelphischen Inschriften. (3. TL: Nos. 2087-2342.) Bearb. 
vou J, Baunack. Gr. 8. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, pp. 447-42: 
¥. p. 111, 180. 6 M. 

A. J. Evans, Cretan Pictographs and prae-Fhoenician Script. London, 1897, 
Quaritch. viii, 146 pp.; 139 fics. 

—— Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script: with Libyan and Froto- 
Egyptian Comparison. J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 827-305; 2 pls.. 4 tab,; 
oo Cuts, : 

H. Kluge, Die Schrift der Mykenier, Eine Untersuchung fiber System und 
Lautwert der von A. Evans entdeckten vorphonizischen Schriftzeichen, 
Mit 4 Schrifttafeln und 80 Abbiidungen und Reproduktionen von In- 
schriften. Céthen, 1897, 0, Schulze. viii, 110 pp. Gr. Bvo. 8 M. 

P. Eretschmer, Die sekundiiren Zeichen des griechischen Alphabets. Arhen. 
Mitth. XX1, pp, 410-423, 

— Die sekundiren Zeichen im korinthischen Alphabet. Athen, Mirth, 
XXII, 1897, pp. 343-344. 


W. Schwarz, Eigennamen in griechischen Inschriften. Hthein. Mua. f. Philol. 
N. F. LI, 3, pp. 463-464. 


M. Frankel, Epigraphische Miscellen. Athen. Mitth. XX1, pp. 440-147, 
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A. Floss, De collegiis iuvenum quaestiones epigraphicae. Diss. Erlangen, 187, 
or pp. 

M. Holleaux, Questions épigraphiques. J. Et. Gr. X, 1807, pp. 3-37. [On 
inscriptions B.C.H. V, pp. 477, No. 1; XIX, pp. 379 f£; C.1G.8. No. 627.) 

J. A. KR. Munro, Epigraphical notes from Eastern Macedonian and Thrace, 
JS, 1806, pp. 313-322. 

R. Meister, Ein altthessalizches Ehrendekret fiir den Korinthier Sotairos. Ber. 
Sichs. Ges., phil-hist. classe, XLVI, pp. 261-265. 


O. A. Danielsson, 24 griechischen Inscriften. Eranos, Acta Philologica Sue- 
cand, 1, 1800, pp. 196-149; Tl, 1807, pp. 842. [The Thesalian decree 
published Ath, Witth. XX1, 1895, pp. 110 and 248 ff., and the inscription 
from Mantineia, Roehl, Jmagines*, p, 83, No. 0.) 

L. Buerchner, Inschriften aus Saloniki. Athen. Mitth, XXII, 1807, pp. 223-224, 

M. Holleaux, Note sur un décret d'Erétrie, R. Et. Gr. 1897, avril-juin, pp. 
157-189. 

—— Notes sur deux inscriptions de la confédération des Magnétes, Reene de 
mitfol. LT, 1807, pp, 181-188, 

Corpus inscriptionum graccarum Graeciae septentrionalis. Vol, II, Fase. 1. 
Tngeriptiones graecae Phocidis, Locridis, Aetoliae, Acarnaniae insularum 
maris Tonii. Ed.G, Dittenberger. Berlin, 1807,G. Reimer, vii, 212 pp. 
Fol, 22.50 M, 

Th. Homolle, Inscriptions de Delphes, 5.C.H. XXI, 1807, pp. 274-420. 

B. Keil, 4ur Verwerthung der delphischen Rechuangsurkunden. Hermes, 
AAAI, &, pp. d00-420, 

P. Tannery, Inscriptions de Delphes, Deux fragments concernant des systémes 
d'écriture abregée. B.C.H. 1896, X11, pp. 422-428 ; pl. 

P. Perdrizet, Inscriptions de Delphes, WWapdequa de villes sur dea stéles de 
proxenie, J3. CF, 1803, XII, pp, 49-502: 7 figs. 

— Inecriptions de Delphes, B.C.H, 1806, XT, pp. 406-406, 

— Delphes et Marseille, A propos d'une inscription archaique. Ferue d. Uni- 
versifés du Midi, 1807, II, pp. 120-122, 

H. Pomtow, Die neuen delphischen Tempelbaurechnungen, die Felsinchrift 
(Wescher-Foucart, 450), Bert. phil, W. 1807, No, 3, pp. 92-06. 

— Pelphische Reitagen. If. Die Thiitigkeit der Alkmeoniden in Delphi, 
Hhein. Mus. f Philol. N. FP. LIL, 1, pp. 105-125, 


W. Dittenberger, Die delphische Amphiktionie im Jahre 178 v. Chr. ffermes, 
AXA, 2, pp. 161-190, 

A. Wilhelm, Baninschrift aus Lebadela, Athen. Mitth, XXII, 1807, pp. 170-182, 

—— Parische Marmorchronik, ih. 10-217. 

— Inechriften aus Attika. Athen, Mitth, XXT, Pp. 434-439, 

Corpus inseriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate academiae Utterarum 
regiae borussicae editum, Appendix: Defixionum tabellae atticae, Collegit, 
collectas praemissa praefatione edidit KR. Wuensch, Berlin, 1597, G. Reimer. 
xxxii, 63 pp. Fol, $2.95, , 


A. Eoerte. Attische pitor. Athen. Mirth. AXT, pp, 450-4653, 
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P. Foucart, Corrections & une inscription attique, CA. II, 772 b, col. I 
(Vol. IV, 2, p. 180), Ee. Gr, 1896, juilletaiécembre, p, 414, 

R. Zahn, Ostrakon des Themistokles. Athen, Mitth. XXII, L807, pp. 45-348, 

E. Pridek, Neue Amphorenstempel aus Athen. Athen. Mitth. AX, 1897, 
Pp. 148-155, 

E. Ziebarth, Neue attleche Hypothekeninschriften. Sten ageberichte a. k. prewas. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1897, pp. 664-075, 

Colin, Le culte d’Apollon Pythien A Athénes, [Second century n.c. from in- 
scriptions of Delphi.) 2.C.H. XX, pp. 630-041. 

—— La Pythalde athénienne au [Ve sitcle. B.C.H. XX, pp. 676-077, 

P. Kavvadias, ‘Exvypagal dvatquaruel rd "AwéNAwm ied Mapas. ‘Ep. "Apy. 
1897, pp. 87-2. 

A.W. Skias, 'Eriypadai"EXevsivor, "Eq, "Apx. 1597, pp. $340, 

—— Kepaplder éveriypago: rod dv "Ehevein Tederrnplov. "Ed. 'Apy. 1806, III, IV, 
pp. 251-262, 

D. Philios, Inscription d’Eleusis, [Cf. "Eg. ‘Apy. 1895, p, 110.) B.C.H. XX, 
p. 857. 

Er. WN. Apayoupns. ZiuwriSov driypayua cal dé Eahauiv rdgos rOr Kopurdluy, 
Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 62-58; pl. 

A. Hauvette, Une inseription archalque trouvée A Salamine, Meeting of the 
Assoc. p. Vencour. d. é. grecques, January 1, 1897. 

On the epitaph of the Corinthians who fell at Salamis. "Aare, No, 2210; Newe 
Preusaische (Kreuz) Zeitung, 1897, No. TT. 

A. Zw. EravpowovAhos, "Exvypadal dyyelur éx Bowrlas, Mera Tapert¢rov riraxor, 
"Ed. "Apy. 1806, IIT, IV, pp. 243-246, 

B. L. AsovdpSos, Avcoroipar ériypagal de ray dy rd lepp Tis Aerwolrnt drarcadar, 
Mera & waropoortrur drrypagdy dy 7G ceuéry “Ed, “Apy. 1890, ID, IV, 
pp. 217-242, 

Th. Baunack, Zur Inschrift des Soarchos von Lebena, Philologus, LVI, 1, 
pp. 167-170, 

E. Meister, Die Depositionsurkunde des Xuthias, Ber. Slichs. Gea. phil.-hist, 
Classe, XLVI, pp. 266-276; pl. 

M. Frankel, Epigraphische Nachtriige. Athen. Mitth. XXTI, 1897, pp. 340-850, 
[Additions to his article “' Epigraphisches aus Aegina” in Abhandl. d. bert, 
Akad, 1897.) 

M. Holleaux, Deux inscriptions trouvées A Kleitor, FR. E't. Gr, 1807. pp. 278 
308, [The inscriptions published Athen. Mitth. VI, p. 304 and supplement- 
ary pl. i.] 

P. Wolters, Kinig Nabis, Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 130-147. 

Th. Homolle, Inscriptions de Délos —Le roi Nabls. BoC W XX, pp. 600-529, 

Th. Preger, Musische Knabenwettkiimpfe in Sparta, Athen. Mitth, XXII, 1897, 
Ppp. dH. 

P. Perdrizet, Inseription de Laconie, B.C.H. XXI, 1807, pp. 200-210, 
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Cecil Smith, Inscriptions from Melos. J.HES. 1897, I, pp. 1-21; 3 cuts; 
45 facsimiles, 

M. EK. KErispi, Ein neues Bruchstiick der parischen Marmorchronik. Athen. 
Mitth, XXIL, 1807, pp. 183-189, 

A. de Ridder, Inscriptions de Paros et de Naxos, 2.0. Hf. 1807, pp. 16-23. 

E. Jacobs, Die Thasiaca des Cyriacus von Ancona. Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1807, 
pp. 113-158, 

Hiller von Gartringen, Kapratiacd, Athen. Mitth. XX1, pp. 44-4158. 

—— Ojpa-KAcodtpa, Hermes, XX ATI, 2, p, 520, 

Th. Reinach, Observations de M. Hiller ¥. Gaertringen an sujet des inscriptions 
thodiennes, J?. Et, Gr. 1897, p. 10H. 

P. Perdrizet, ‘Ewcypagal ée Zduov. "Ed. ‘Apy. 1896, III, IV, pp. 247-252. 

E. Ziebarth, Kretische Inachrift. .dAthen. Mitth. KALL, 1807, pp. 218-222, 

F. Halbherr, Epigraphical Researches in Gortyna. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 
150-238; many facsimiles. 

Th. Reinach, Une inscription crétoise méconnue. R. Et Gr. 1897, pp. 138-156, 

Explication d'une inscription de Mylasa, asec. p. Pencour. d. ét. greeques, 

April 1, 1897. 

R. Heberdey, Opramoas, Inschriften vom Heroon zu Rhodiapolis. Im Auftrage 
der kleinasiat. Commission der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften neu 
bearb, Lex. # Wien, A. Hilder, 71 pp.; SG pls $125, 

A. Eoerte, Kleinasiatische Studien, If. Gordion und der Zug des Manlius gegen 
die Galater. Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 1-51; 2 pls. ([Appended are 35 
inscriptions from the country between Synnada and Gordium.] 

E. Legrand, Inscriptions de Paphlagonie, B.C. 1807, pp. 02-101. 

A. Wilhelm, Ergiinzung des zu Berlin befindlichen Brochstiickes eines Ver- 


trages zwischen Mausolos und den Bewohnern von Phaselis. Td “Acre, 
1807, 2170. 


M. Holleaux, Un décret du Koinon des villes de Troade, FR. Et. Gr. 1806, pp. 
359-370. 

M. Rostowzew, Eine neue Tnaechrift ans Holikarnass, Archoeol.-epigr. Mitt. a. 
Oest.-Ung. XTX, 2, pp. 127-141. 

A. Souter, Greek Metrical Inscriptions from Phrygia. Cl. R. 1807, February, 
pp. d1-32; April, pp. 10-198, [Continued from Vol. X, pp, 420-421.) 

J. A. R. Munro, Inscriptions from Mysia. J.H_S. October, 1897, pp. 28-293. 


T. Gomperz, Ein Grabepigramm aus Mylasa in Karien. Archaeol.-epigr, Mitt. 
a. Oest.-O'ng. XTX, 2, p. 158. 


C. Fossey, Inscriptions de Syrie, .B.C.H. 1807, I-VIII, pp. 30-85, 
—— Inscription d’E)-Burdj en Syrie. 2.0. 1800, XTT, p. 657, 


E. Borrmann, Inschriften aus Philippopel. <Archoeol.-epigr, Mitt. a. Ovat,- Ung. 
ATX, 2, pp. 290-236. 


Th. Reinach, Un Nouveau Roi de Bithyne. 2. Num. 1807, pp. 242-960, 


Ch. Huelsen, Ueber eine griechische Inschrift von Angora. German Arch, Inst., 
Rome, April 9, 1807. Fim. Mitrh. 1807, pp, 87-88, 
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P. Jouguet, Epitaphe d'un Gree d' Egypte. R. Et. Gr. 1806, pp. 435-430. 

Clermont-Ganneau, A Greek votive inscription found in Coptos, Acad. Inae, 
Feb. 20, 1897. 

M. Rostowzew, ‘Aworrd\or. Fim. Mitth. 1897, pp. 75-81. [On a Greek 
inscription of Roman date from Egypt relating to a tax on travellers. ] 

C. Schmidt, Eine griechische Grabinschrift aus Antinoé. Aegyptiaca, Fest- 
schrift Jur Georg Ebers, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 00-106. 

P. Jouguet, Inscriptions métriques d’Apollinopolis Magna. B.C. 1806, pp. 

— Documents Ptolématques., B.CW. XXI, 1897, pp. 141-147; 184-208, 

E. Cug, “Erapyo: "Pays. FR. Arc. XX XI, 1897, pp. 100-114. 

Civitelli, I nuovi frammenti d' epigrafi creche relative ai ludi augustali di Napoli, 
Atti d. R. Accad. di Archeol. ete. di Napoli, Vol. XVII, parte 2, 82 pp. 

H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Sur quelques inscriptions en caractbres gcreca de la 
Gaule Narbonnaise, Neewe celtique, XVIL, 3. 

T. Reinach, Une crise monétaire au [11 sidcle de l'ére chrétienne, B.C. 1896, 
pp. 625-8. [An inscription from Mylasa.] 

D. Comparetti, Sa di un busto con Iserizione greca, Hend. Acc. Lincei, VI, 

— Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, Beilage sur Miinchuer Aligem. Zeitung, 
1807, No, 178. 

C. Wachsmuth, Ein inschriftliches Beispiel von Kolometriec. Rhein. Mus. LIT, 
a, pp. 41-462, 

H. ¥. H(erwerden), Inscriptio emendata. Mnemosyne, N.S. X AV, 4, p. 449, 

R. Majocchi, Una iscrizione greca pavese del 471 d. C, del civico museo di storia 
patria di Pavia, Wlustrata. Estr.dal periodico di Milano, La Scuola ecatto- 
lice ¢ la aciensa italiana, quaderno di dicembre 1896. Milano, 1807, tip, di 
Serafino Ghezzi. 31 pp. 

Die Aufschrift auf der Tiara des Saitaphernes. Beilage zur Miinchner Allgem. 
#eituag, 1807, No. 3 (?). 

W. Schwarz, Epigraphisches. JFleckeisens Jalrbiicher, 1897, p. 22. 

G. Millet, Inscriptions byzantines de Trébizonde. .B.C.H. XX, pp. 407-501, 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins of the British Museum. Coins of Syria, Pamphy- 
lia, and Pisidia. Ed. by G. F. Hill. London, 1807, Longmans, Green, 
& Co, cxxil, $4 pp.; 44 pla. 8vo. 

Catalogue of the Greek Coins of the British Museum. Coins of Caria, Coa, 
Rhodus, ete. Ed. by B. V. Head. London, 1807. exviii, 325 pp.; 1 map; 
45 autotype pls. 284, 

W. Wroth, Greek coins acquired by the British Museum, - Num. Chron. II, 
1807, pp. 03-118; 4 pls. 

"A. Aapwpdwouvkes, “Apyata (Minnick voulepara eipeOdera de Muxdvais. ‘Ed. ‘Apy. 
1806, pp. 197-200; pls. @-10. [A treasure of 3786 coins found at Mycenae, ] 
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J. P. Six, Monnaies grecques, inédites et incertalnes, (Suite) NWnm. Chron. 
III, 1897, pp. 190-225 = 1 pl, 

Dannenberg, Uber altgriechisehe Minzen. Vortrag, geh. in der Sitzg. d. Nu- 
mismat, Ges. zu Berlin vom December 7, 1800. Nene Prewss. (Arewsz-) 
Zeitung. The same, meeting of September 7, 1500. 

—— Uber griechische Tetradrachmen. The same, meeting of January 1, 1807. 

H. Diels, Report on the Corpus Nummorum., Sitzgsber. d. k. Prensa. Akad, 
dad. Wise. 1807, No. 5, p. 45, 

Svoronos, On small copper coins found exclusively in Attica, On coins from 
the Cretan city Itanos. Meeting of the German Arch. Inst., Athens, 
December 11, 1696. “Aerv, 1807, 2179, pp. 2 if. 

Weil, Uber “Svoronos, Miinzen von Delphi.” Sitzg. d. Namism. Ges., Janu- 
ary 4, 1897. Woehenschrift sf. klass. Phil. 1801, No. 7, p. 108. 

G. F. Hill, On a Silver Stater of the Second Century s.c., from Oinoanda, Athen. 
1807, No. 3605. 

A. Furtwaengler, Une monnaie de Trézéne, 2. Arch, 1806, pp. 343-4, 

Th. Reinach, Une monnaie inédite de Lykkeios, rol dea Péoniens. Assoc. p. 
Mencour, d. él. grecques, May 6, 1807. 

— Apollon Derrinaiog, 2. Num. 1807, 2. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer, On Coins of Asin Minor. FRerue Suisse de Numism. 1897, 2. 

—— Lydische Stadtmiinzen. Neue Untersuchungen. (Extr. fr. Recwe Suisse 
de Numtsmatigue.) Geneva. For sale by O. Harrassowitz, Leipzig. iil, 
213 pp. ; Indices; 151 figs.on T pls. Large 8vo, $2.50. 

G. F. Hill, Notes on Additions to the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
1887-00. J.A0S8, I, 1897, pp. 78-01; 1 cnt. 

—— Ancient Coins from Pondoland. Ci. R. VIII, 1897, pp. 365-367. 

E. J. Seltman, The Type known as “the Demos" on Coins of Rhegium. Nim. 
Chron. 1207, pp. 174-180; 1 pl. 

M. Rubensohn, Die von A, Rhousopoulos (Athen. Mitth. 1806, pp. 18-26) veriif- 
fentlichte grosse magnetische Bronzemiinze aus der Zeit des Antoninus Pins, 
Sitz,d. Berl. Archiol. Ges, Berl. Pil. W. 1897, Nos. 31-32, pp. 09-1001. 

— On the monument of Themistocles, at Magnesia. (May, 1897, meeting of 
Berlin Arch. Soc.) Arch. Anz. 1807, pp. 191 f. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating to the monuments of the Etruseans and 
other peoples who inhabited Italy before or contemporancously with the 
Romans as well to Roman monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


E. Baedeker, Italie centrale [including Rome and its environs}. 11. ed. 
Leipzig, 1507, K. Baedeker, 82.00, 

J. Jung, Grondriss der Geographie von Italien und dem Orbis romanns, Mit 
alphabet. Register, (Miiller's Handbuch, II, 3, I.) Miinchen, 1597, 
Beck, vill, 178 pp. Gr. 8. 3.50 M. 
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Cc. E. C. Waters, The Eternal City: Rome, its religions, monuments, literature, 
and art. Boston, 1897. 2 vols.; with map and illustrations. $5.00. 

G. Wissowa, Analecta romana topographica. University publication, Halle, 
1897. 19 pp. 4to. 

L. Borsari, Topografia di Roma antica. Milano, 1807, Hoepli, 442 pp. ; 7 pls. 
limo, 4.601. 

F. Barnabei, Notizie delle scoperte di antichits del mese di dicembre, 1806, 
gennaio, ete, 1897. Rend. Acc, Lincei, Cl. di se. mor., ete. Ser. V, vol. 
V1, pp. 14-20, 85-89, 99-104, 162-165. 

— Notizie delle scoperte di antichita di aprile e maggio, 1807. Jiend. Ace. 
Lineet, VI, fase. 5-0, pp. 195-200, 217-221. 

—— Notizie delle scoperte di antichith dei mesi di giugno-luglio, 1507. end. 
Ace. Lincei, VI, fase. 7-8, pp. 319-210. 

G. Gatteschi, New Reconstruction of the Mons Capitolinus, Forum Romanum, 
ete., seen from the height of the Temple of Venus and Rome (Campanile 
of Sta. Francesca Romana}. Photograph, 18) x 37} cm., after a drawing 
by G. Gatteschi, Rome, 1807, Loescher & Co. 

Ch. Huelsen, Ueber Ausgrabungen unter Palazzo Barberini. German Arch. 
Inst., February 10, 1807. Rim. Mitth. 1807, pp. 50-86. 

L. Mariani, La colonna di Mareo Aurelio in Roma, Nwora Antofogia, vol. 68, 
fasc. 7. 

F. v. Duhon, Dic Markussiiule. Deutsche Rundachau, February, 1807, pp. 193- 
‘5. See also under Sculpture. 

L. Borsarl, Naove scoperte nella citta e nel suburbio. (Roma.) ot. Seari, 
1807, pp. 15-196. 

G. Gatti, Nuove scoperte nella citth e nel suburbio, (Roma.) Not. Seart, 1896, 
pp. 623-824; 1807, pp. 8-10, 60-00, 104, 961-904, 0T-), Sea. 

—— Notizie di recent! trovamenti di antichita. #. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 5l- 
65, 274-280, 

Progopographia imperil romani saece, I, II, IT edita consilio et auctoritate ara- 
demine scientiarum regiae boruasicae. (In 4 partibus,) Pars I. Edidit E. 
Kleba, ix, 480 pp. Pars IL Edidit H. Dessau, v, 445 pp. Lex. §. Berlin, 
1807, G. Reimer, 20 M. and 24 M. 

R. Lanciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. A companion 
book for students and travellers, Boston, 1897, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
xxiv, 619 pp. Svo, $4.50. 

—— Varia. 1. Ancient building in the vineyard of Cardinal Grimani, B. Com. 
Roma, XXIV, pp. 233-249. [Subsequent numbers of the B. Com. Roma 
contain other articles under the same general title, ] 

A. Symons, Rome. Cosmopolis, August, 1807, pp. 323-200, 

E. Petersen, A. vy. Domaszewski, G. Calderini, Die Marcus-Siiule anf Piazza 
Colonna in Rom. Gr. Fol. (128 Taf.j, mit Text. Miinchen, 1507, Ver- 
lagsanstalt F. Brockmann. vii, 127 pp.; cuts. 300 M. 

E. Caétani-Lovatelli, Das Armilustrum anf dem Aventin, Heil. 2. Miiachner 
Allgem. Zeity. 1807, No. 217. 
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G. Pinza, Sulle mora romane attribuite all’ epoca dei Re, A. Com. Rona, XXV, 
3, pp. 228-261. 

C. Robert, Rimisches Skizzenbuch aus dem 18. Jahrh. im Besitz der Frau 
Generalin v. Bauer geb, Ruhl mu Kassel. Gr. 4. Halle, Niemeyer, (20. 
Hall. Winckelmannsprogr.) Mit 31 Textabbildgn. 80 pp. 8 M. 

G. Patroni, Tombe presso l'anfiteatro campana, Not. Seari, 1807, genn., pp. 
10-11, 

—— Nuove ricerche di antichita nella Lucania. Not. Scari, 1897, pp. 112-120; 
7 cuts; pp. 103-158; 25 cuts. ; 

—— Nuove scoperte nell’ area della antica citth [di Taranto] e della sua neero- 
poll. Wot. Scari, 1807, pp, 212-226; 8 cuts, 

— Oggetti scopert! in un antico sepolcreto prossimo all’ abitato. (Sala 
Consilina.) —Avanzi di un antico tempio riconosciuto presso la Certosa. 
(Padula. ) —Oggetti antichi scoperti nel territorio del comune. (Lagonegro.) 
— Note intorno alla grotta famosa della “ Praia.”’ (Aieta.) — Ricerche 
intorno alla wbicazione dell’ antica **Blanda." ('Tortora.)—Grotta oaai- 
fera con avanzl di armi litiche. (Scalea.)— Avanzi di mura e¢ basso-rilievo 
di stile greco, (Tramutola.) —Oggetti antichi rinvenuti nei pressi dell’ 
abitato, (5. Chirico Raparo,)— Avanzi del recinto pelasgico a Raia a. 
Basile, ove si pone la sede dell’ antica Numistrone. (Muro Lucano.) — 
Avanzl di recinto antichissimo a scarpata, esistentl a “Tito Veochio.” 
— Oggetti antichissimi provenienti da una caverna. (Castelmezzano.)— 
Forma di testina fittile trovata nel sito dell’ antica citts. (Potenza.) C. 
24 fig. Volt. Scart, 1897, pp. 103-1586. 

G. Tomassetti, Antiquities from Tusculum, German Arch, Inst., Rome, Febru- 
ary 5, 1507. Rém. Mitth., pp. 83-86. 

A. Vernarecci, Tombe di eta romana scoperte presso la Civita. (Cagli.) Noe. 
Scavi, 1897, p. 7. 

Maionica from Aquileia. Arch.-Ep. Mitth. XIX, 2, pp. 205-211. 

F. Bartolini, Una importante scoperta archeoligica, [Roman bridge near 
Bologna.] Nuova Antologia, November, 1506. 

Ponzo, Scavi nell’ antica sede della citth Augusta Bagiennoram, ora Bene 
Vagienna. Arte ¢ Storia, 4, 1897, pp, 96-27. 

Assandria and Vacchetta, Augusta Bagiennorum (seavi, museo, antichita romane 
trovate sal suo territorio). Atti della societa di archeologia ¢ delle halle arti 
per la provincia di Torino, 1, 1897 » Pp. 31-41; 2 pls, 

P. Orsi, Esplorazioni archeologiche. (Noto Vecchio.) Not, Seavi, 1897, pp. 
60-00; 20 figs, 

A. de Nino, Antichitt varie riconosciute nel territorio del commune. (Villa 
Magna.) Not. Seari, 1897, pp. 41-42, 


—— Tomba arcaica scoperta nel territorio del commune, (Sulmona.) Not. 
Servi, 1807, pp. 67-68, 


—— Nuove scoperte nell’ agro corfiniese (Pentima). Not. Scari, 1896, p. 400. 
—— AntichitA nel tenimento di Pentima. Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. $42-843. 


E. Petersen, Dreifuss aus Lucera. iim. Mirth. 1807, pp. 3-20; 5 cuts, with 
appendix, pp. 20-20; pl. I, Becher aus Palestrina. Ye aie | 
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E. Brizio, Di una spada di bronzo di tipo ad antenne. (Aseoli-Piceno.) Not. 
Scari, 1807, p. 135, 

A. Pasqui, Di un sepolereto isolato nel terreno detto Selvagrossa (Campagnano). 
Not, Scavi, 1897, pp. 305-207, 

—— Di un morso equino di brongo scoperto nel territorio del comune [di Bar- 
barano]. Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 137-146; 8 cuts, 

— Nuove scoperte nella necropoli [di Palestrina], Not. Seari, 1897, pp. 254- 
269; T cuts, [Describes two rather remarkable tombe. ] 

N. Persichetti, Resti di antiche costruzioni ed acquedotto di etd romana, rico- 
nosciuti nella contrada detta “Palazzo dirato,"* (Coppite.) Not. Seavi, 
1607, pp. 324-225. ; 

C. Leone, Tomba di etA romana, (Quinto Vercellese.) Not. Sear, 1887, p. 188, 

A. Lupatelli, [1 sepolero del Volunni presso Perugia, Perugia, 1807. 10 pp: 
o pla. 

E. Ferrero, Antichité tortonesi nei musei di Alessandria e di Tortona. Not. 
Scaci, 1897, pp. 361-381, (Chiefly inscriptions. ] 

G. F. Gamurrini, La ubicazione del forum dell’ antica Chiusi. Rend. Ace. 
Lincel, 1807, pp. 70-84, 

Scheller von Erckheim, Beitrag zur Geschichte des ersten etruskischen Tem- 
pelfundes bei Alatri. Beilage z. Miachner Allgem. Zeitg. 1807, No. 278. 

A. Blanchet, Fibulae from near Bologna. #, Soc, Ant. Fr. 1897, Pp. 210-239 - 
cut. 

E. Ferrero, On the objects found in the Graves at Ornavasso. Asti d. FR. Acead. 
d. Sefenze di Torino, XXXII, 1, pp. 78-88, 


E. Brizio, Di un pavimento ad opera spicata rinvenuto presso Ia cittd, di aleune 
tombe riconosciute fuori porta s. Vitale (Bologna). — Altri pavimenti ed 
altre tombe rinvenute nel territorio del comune (Castenaso). — Avanzi di 
edificio, ed oggetti scoperti presso la frazione di Rastignano ¢ presso il 
capoluogo del comune (Pianore).—Oggetti antichi e costruzioni riferibilj 
ad un edificio termale di eth romana. C. 3 fiz. (Porretta,)—Avanzi di 
un ponte Tomano scoperti sul fiume Santerno, « pavimentl in musaico 
Timessi a luce entro la citta, C. 4 fig. (Imola.) Not. Scari, 1897, pp. 
45-58, 

A. de Marchi, I! municipio romano di Milano, (In Conferenze di storia mila- 
mese, Feulite per cura del circolo filologico milanese.) Milan, 1897. 

P. Tamponi, Di un fittile d’ industria primitiva rinvenuto nel territorio del 
comune (Templo). Not. Scavi, 1896, p. 584.—necropoli romana riconos- 
ciuta nel territorio del comune. (Terranova Fausania.) Not. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 42-44. —scavi nella necropoli romana di « Simplicio, (‘Terranova 
Fausania,) Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 90-02. 


F. Cipolla, Tomba di et romana, (Arcole.) Not. Seari, 1897, p. 4, 
Becchetti, Antico acquedotto romano delle acque ninfali. Taranto, 1807. Svo. 


M. Mayer, Antichits provenienti da varie parti dell’ Apulia ed aggiunte alle 
collezioni del Museo provinciale di Bari. Not, Scavi, 1806, pp. 650-148, 
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A. Sogliano, Degli edlitizt scoperti nell’ isola XV, Regione VI. (Pompeli.) 5 figs. 
Not. Scaci, 1807, pp. 14-40. 

_. Helazione degli seavi eseguiti nel febbraio 1897, (Pompeii.) 2 figs. Not. 

Seari, 1807, pp. 61-tH. 

Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di marzo 1807, (Pompeii.) —Tombe 
crigtiane in contrada ‘ Pisanella’ (Boscoreale); 2 figs. Not. Seari, 1807, 
pp. 105-109. 

_— ftelazioni degli scavi fatti nel mese di aprile 1807. (Pompeii) C. 4. fig. 
Not. Seaci, 1897, pp. 160-167, 

—— Relazione degli scavi eseguiti nel mese di maggio 1897, (Pompell.) Not. 
Scart, 1807, pp. 198-200. 

— Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di giugno 1897. (Pompeil.) Not. 
Seari, 1897, pp. 200-274. 

—— Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di agosto 1897. (Pompeii.) C. fig. 
Not. Seact, 1807, pp. 0-242. 

Giornale degli scavi redatto dal soprastanti. (Pompeli.) Not. Seari, 1590, pp. 
632-055, 

C. Weichardt, Pompeji vor der Zerstiirung. Reconstructionen der Tempel und 
ihrer Umgebung, entworfen und auageftihrt yon Weichardt, Leipzig, 1897, 
K. F. Koehler, vi, 128 pp.; 12 pls. 150 figs, Fol. 60 M. [The work of 
an architect; picturesque restorations, with ground plans, elevations, and 
architectural fragments, } 

A. Mau, Pompeji. Ulostr. Vom Fela z. Meer, XVII, 4. 


W. Kaden, Die Ausgrabungen in Pompeji in alterund neuer Zeit. M. Abbildgn. 
Gartenlaube, 1807, No. 37, 

¥. v. Schoeffer, Casa dei Vettli. Xaperdpia £ Korsch, pp. 491-510; 5 illust. 

Talfourd Ely, The House of Aulus Vettins, recently discovered at Pompeii. 
Archaeologia, LV, 1807, pp. 201-318 ; 5 figs, 

A. Pasqui, La villa Pompeiana scoperta alla Pisanella presso Boscoreale. 
Monom. Antichi, 1897. 

A. Sogliano, Villa romana in contrado [presso Boscoreale] detta Giuliana, Not, 
Seari, 1807, pp. 301-402 ; 10 cuts. 

Fitz-Gerald Marriott, The Five-Storied Cliff-Houses of Pompeli. The Anti- 
query, 1897, pp. 20-25; 5 illustrations. 

L. Mariani, Altre scoperte in Taranto. Not, Scari, 1807, pp. 227-230; 10 cuts. 

E. Petersen, Verschiedents aus Silditalien. Mim. Mitth. XII, pp. 112-143; 2 
pls.; 11 cuts in text. [Notes from the museums of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. ] 

P. Orsi, Necropoll sicule del quarto periodo, riferibili all’ etd tra il sec, VII ed 
il V av, Cristo. (Licodia Eubea.) Not. Seael, 1897, pp. 327-328. 


— Di alcune necropoll secondarie di Siracusa, Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 471-604 ; 
42 cuts, | 





L. Pigorini, Note archeologiche sopra Monte Primo nel Camerinese. (Camerino.) 
Not. Scaci, 1897, pp. 95-100; 3 figs. 
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F. Barnabei, Di una citta greca, riconosciuta a Terravecchia, preeso Granmichell 
in provincia di Catania, Not. Scari, 1897, pp. 128-120. 

G. Steinmetz, Die romischen Glasspiegel in den Sammilungen des Historischen 
Vereins zu Regensburg. Aorresp.-Bl. d. Gesammetver. d. dtschn. (resch.-u. 
Altertumscer. 1807, No.2, pp. 17-22, 

Ed. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel. 5. Bd. Bearb. v, A. Kligmann wu, G. Kérte, 
15 u. 16. (Schinsa-j)Hft. Gr. 4. Berlin, 1897, G. Reimer, 20 Taf. m. 
Text [V u. pp. 181-287 m. Abbildgn. a9 M, 

G. F. Gamurrini, Tombe etrusche con urne iscritte, (Castiglion Fiorentino.) 
Not. Scavi, 1807, pp. 58-50. 

G. Vernet, Account of a Roman villa near Seville. 2B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 
LtS-130, 

G. de la Croix, Monuments gallo-romains explorés & Berthouville (Eure). €. 
At. Acad, Inse. 1897, pp. 231-245. [‘Temples, Theatre, etc.) 

Arbellot, Temple de Jupiter A Ausiac, suivi d'une observation sur la lécende de 
saint Martial. Paris, 1507, librairie Haton. 19 pp. 

A. Naef, Fouilles romaines 4 Martieny (Vallais}, 1800-1807, Av.2 fig. Ane. 
J. Schweiz. Altkde. 1807, IL, pp. 92-105. 

Ch. Normand, Rapport sur une inspection générale des fouilles nouvelles du 
centre et sud-ouest dela France. [, Les nouvelles découvertes de la Ville 
d’Ara. La villa gallo-romaine. Amid. Mon. X, No. 0, pp. 247-251; 2 figs, 

— Rapport sur une inspection générale des fouilles du centre et sud-cuest de 
la France. VI. Les fouilles d'Yzeures (Indre-et-Loire). Ami d. Mon, X, 
Nos. 57, 58, 

L. Gavoy, Note sur lexistence de vestiges d’ane ancienne villa romaine aux 
environs de Carcassonne, Mém. de la Soc. d. Arts de Carcassonne, VIM, 
1, wis 132—Li4. 

A. Millon, La villa gallo-romaine de Kerfresec. Fonilles de 1806, Rennes, 
1897, impr. Simon. § pp.; pl. 

H. E. Sauvage, Notes d'archéologie gallo-romaine, Boulogne-sur-mer, impr. 
G. Homain. 12 pp. 

P. Saussean, Découverte récente d'un monument gallo-romaine dans la com- 
mune de Méron (Maine-ct-Loire). 18. Thouars, impr. nouvelle. 23 pp. 

J. Asbach, Uber rimische Altertiimer in der Eifel. Vortrag, geh. in d. Sitzg. 
d. Gea. f. Altertumakde. Priim, October 8, 1500. 

Popp, Linearer Verlauf und Bauart der alten Strassenziige im Hinterlande des 
Tiitischen Limes mit Nutzanwendung fiir die Anlage der Rimerstrassen 
iberhaupt. M.3 Taf. Wo. 2. Ges. A. XVI, 2, pp. 119-145, 


G. Wolff, Riimische Strassen in Wetteran. M.¢ Taf. Weastdische. Zeitechr. 7. 
Geach. vw. Kunst, XVI, 1, pp. 1-16, 

Wolf, Die riimischen Mauern der Stadt Kiln. Horrespondenzhl. d. Gesammetver. 
ad. dtschn. Geach, uw. Al-V. 1807, TL, IV, pp. 20-55. 

Lehner, Rimische Stadtbefestigung. (Trier.) Ab. Wil. 2. Ges. A. S07, V, 
pp. 102-105, 
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Die altrémische Stadtmauer von Trier. Wochenschrift f. Klass. Phil. 1897, 
No, 2 a4 a Ps 672. 


Eoehl, Uber die Entdeckung eines neuen ausgedehnien romischen Griberfeldes 
bel Worms, (nischau, 1807, No. 11, p. 200, 

Mitteilungen iber riémische Fonde in Heddernheim. Heft I. Frankfort a. M., 
Voleker. 

Back, Vorrimische Wohnstitte und rimische Begriibnisstitte zwischen Nieder- 
und Oberbrombach, Ab. Wad. 4. Ges. A. 1807, V, pp. 97-102, 

F. Henkel, Ein rémischer Viergitterstein als Hausaltirchen. Westdeutsche 
Zeltechr. 7. Geach. uw. Aunat, 1897, pp. 100-118; 1 pl. and cuts, 

Excavations at Faimingen. Wochenschrift 7 Mass. Phil. 1807, No. 4, pp. 108- 
110. 

Pallat, Rimische Fonde in Wiesbaden. Ab. We. Z. ffes. A. 1807, No. 1, 
pp. 12-16. 

—— Kastell Alteburg bel Holzhausen a. d. H. Zimeablatt, 1807, No. 21, 
po. S80-531. 

G. Wolff, Erdkastelle bei Heldenbergen, Hichst und Hofheim. Limesblatt, 
1897, No. 21, pp. 581-588. 

— Kastell Heddernheim. AS. We. 2. Ges. A 1807, No. 1, pp. 3-12. 

Rémisches Kastell (Frkf. Ztg.). Wochensehrift f. klasa, Phil. 1807, No. 5, 
p. 142, 

Das zweite rémische Kastell in Welzheim. (Schwilb. Merk.) Wochenschrijt 
J. klass. Phil, 1807, No. 6, pp. 140-142. 

Prescher, Kastell bei Heidenheim an der Brenz, Jimeshlatt, 1807, No, 21, 
pp. 693-595, 

Ritterling, Kastellforschung. Limeshiatt, 1807, No. 21, pp. 560-d80, 

W. Eohl, Kastell Hammerschmiede-Dambach und Limes-Pfahlrost im Kreut- 
Welher. Limeshlatt, 1807, No. 21, pp. 50-000. 

— Kastell Ruffenhofen. Extr. fr. ‘Der obergerm.-ract. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches."’ Heidelberg, 1807, 0. Petters. 10 pp.; & illustr.; 2 pls. Large 
4io, 0.45, 

F. Haug. Vom rimischen Grenzwall. Aorrespondenzil. d. Gesammirer. d. 
ditschn. Gesch.- u. Alt.-Ver. 1897, V, pp. 52-36, 

E. Schumacher, Vom rémischen Grenzwall. Umechau, 1807, No. 17. 

Soldan und Anthes, Limesstrecke Kapersburg-Kloster Arnsburg. Limeshlate, 
1807, No. 23, pp. 617-48; 4 cuts. 

Steimle, Vom ractischen Limes in Wiirttemberg. Jimesilatt, 1807, No. 21, 
pp. S02—O0. 

Fr. Kofler, Kastell Enulbach. Extr. fr. ‘* Der obergerm.-ract. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches.”” Heidelberg, 1897, 0. Petters. 6 pp.; 1 pl Large dto. 80.30. 

—— Kastell Hesselbach. Extr. fr. “Der obergerm.-raet. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches,"’ T pp.; 2eute; 1 pl. Largedto. 80.85, 

—— Kastell Wiirzburg. Extr. fr. ‘Der obergerm.-raect. Limes des Roemer- 
reiches."” Opp.; 3 pla. Large 4dto, 0.50. 
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E. Graf, Ein belvetisch-rémischer Fund vom Lindberg bei Winterthur. Progr. 
d. Gymn, Winterthur, 1807-08. 


E. Wagner, Archdologische Untersuchungen in Baden. Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 
1807, pp. 145-150, 177-179, ‘ 

0. Hauser, Ein riimieches Militir-Hospiz aufgedeckt bei Baden im Aargau, 
Extr. fr. Wockenbl. d. Bezirkes Meilen. 4 pls. 

M. Seyler, Uber den rimischen Ursprung der Burgen. Monatsschr. d. Hist. 
Ver. 7. Oberbayern, V, p. 10. 


Enickenberg, Uber die Aufiindung von Pfihlen zusammen mit riimischen 
Resten im Rhein bei Bonn.—Uber rimische Brandgriiber an der Kob- 
lenzerstrasse in Bonn. Bonner Jahrbiicher, H. 100, pp. 152-135, 

Back, Ein riimisches Grab bel Siesbach (Birkenfeld), Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. H. 1807, 
VI-VII, p. 113. 

C. M. Eauffmann, Altchristliche: vom obergermaniech-rhiitkechen Limes. 
Festechr. s. 1700 jdhr. Jubildum d. dtschn. Campo Santo in Rom, pp. 284— 
ai); 4 cuts, 

Conrady and Th. Mommsen, Badgebiude u. Inschrift (Walldiirn). Limesblatt, 
1807, No, 24, pp. 658-007. 

G. E. Fox, Remains of the Roman Town Uriconium (Wroxeter, near Shrews- 
bury). Athen. No. 3616, p. 210. 

F. Haverfield, Quarterly Notes on Roman BEritain, Jhe <Antiquary, 1867, 
pp. 16-20. 

T. Hodgkin, The Literary History of the Roman Wall. Archaeologia Aliana, 
XVII, 1. 

W. #H. St. John Hope, Excavations on the site of the Roman city at Silchester, 
Hants, in 1806. Archeeologia, LV, 1807, pp. 400-430; pls, 23, 25; 4 figs. 
[These excavations are described, Am. J. Arch. 1807, pp. 78-d80,] 

W. Cunningham, Catalogue of Antiquities in the Museum of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural Society at Devizes. Port L. The Stourhead 
Collection. Devizes, 1596. iv, 06 pp.; figs. 


A. Furtwingler, Adamklissi. Sitzungsher. Min. Acad, 1897, pp. 247-288 ; 
7 figs. [The monument dates from the time of Augustus, Trajan's inscrip- 
tion having been added later, ] 

H. Willrich, Das Monument von Adamblizsi, die Slteste Darstellung von 
Germanen im Kampf mit den Rémern. Illustr. Westermann's iflustr. 
dfache, Monatahefte, August, 1507, 

Der rimische Limes im Orient. Ab. Wo. 2. Ges. A. 1807, No. 1, pp. 24-25. 

Chr. Belger, Mithracum in Herzegovina. Fert. phil. W. 1807, No. 11, p. 351. 

Ad. Schulten, Aus dem riimischen Afrika, in Beilage sur Miinchner allgem. 
zeltung, 1807, No, 67, 

A. Ballu, Les ruines de Timgad (antique Thamugadi). Paris, Leroux. vo. 
250 pp. ; pls. 
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A. Ballu, Guide de Timgad (antique Thamugadi). In-18 jésus, Paris, 1897, lib. 
Leroux. TO pp.; ple. 1.50 fr. 


C. Belger, Excavations in Timgad. eri. pAil. W. 1807, No. 11, pp. 361-042; 
No. 25, p. 708. 
—— Mosaics and inscriptions in Tunis. Berl. pAil. W. 1897, No. 15, pp. 478- 


R. Cagnat, L'activité scientifique de la France en Afrique depuis quinze ans, 
Amid. Mon, X, Nos, 57-68, pp. 208-253, 


Die Erforschung der Baureste und Inachriften des ehemals rémischen Afrikas. 
Die Umschau, 1807, No. 38, 


Enquéte sur les installations bydrauliques romaines en Tunisie onverte par ordre 
de M, René Millet, Résident Général, sous la direction de Paul Gauckler. 
I, La Byzacéne orientale. Tunis, 1807, Impr. Rapide, L. Nicolas et Cie. 
62 pp.; 57 illustrations, Large 8vo, Contents: Gauckler, Rapport sur 
lenqguéte concernant les installations hydrauliques des Romains en Tunisie, 
pp. 5f. Maumené, Notice sur les travaux hydrauliques exécutés par les 
Romains dans la partie de Bysactne comprenant Thysdrus, Ruspae, Caraga, 
Justinianopolis, Caput-Vada, Acholla, pp, 7-24. P. Blanchet, Rapport sur 
les travaux hydranliques des Romains des larriére-pays de Sifax, pp. 25-49. 
Toussaint, Rapport sur les travaux d'eanx des Romains, reconnus par la 
premiére Brigade toporraphique de Tunisie pendant la campagne 18th, pp. 
52. Flick, Rapport... par la denxiéme Brigade , . . 1895, pp. 53- 
oo, Molins, Note sur lalimentation en ean de la ville de Lemta, pp. 56-60, 


Oehler, Untersuchungen ilber die riimischen Wasseranlagen in Tunis, Miirz- 
Sitzg. d. Arch, Ges. Berl. Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 22, p. 608. 


Paul Gauckler, Déconvertes archéologiques en Tunisie. B. MW. Soc. Ant. Fr. 


Mémoires, 1895, pub. 1897, pp. 83-169 ; 21 illustrations. [Read at the meet- 
Ings of July 1, 15, 22, 1806.] 


L. Cloquet, L’art monumental des Romaing. Lille, 1807, Deseli, de Brower & 
Cie. 111 pp.: illustr, 


E. ee VarietA archeologica. Z' Stalia, rass. di stienze, lettere ed arti, I, 
ia, I. | 


Oo. aoclea, Miscellanea archeologica, Jfim., (fuartalschr. 6. christl. Althde, 
XI, pp. 1-3 


H. Grisar, Das riimische Pallium und die fltesten liturgischen Schiirpen. 
Festachr. 2. 1100 jahr. Jubilium d. dtechn, Campo Santo in Hom, pp. 83- 
114; pl; 7 figs. 7 


E. Ziegeler, Aus Ravenna, (Gymnasial-Bibliothek, H, 27.) Gitersloh, 1897, 
Bertelsmann. vii, 72 pp.; 16 Abbildgn. 1,50 M. | 


F. Cerasoli, Usi e regolamenti per gli scavi di antichita in Roma nel secoll X¥ e 
AVI, Roma, 1897. 4to. i 


Photographs for sale by the German Institute in Rome, Arch. Anz, 1807 
pp. 137 ff. = 
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American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 1805-06, First Annual Report of 
the Managing Committee, by W. G. Hale, M. Warren, and C. L. Smith. 
Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 5-17; pls. i-iii; figs, 

—— Report of the Director, W. G. Hale, ibid. pp. 17-51. 

—— Report of the Associate Director, A. L. Frothingham, Jr., ibid. pp. 61-68. 

— Report of the School in Rome for 1805-06: Appendix. Am. J. Arch. 1897, 
Bulletin I, pp. 1-24, 

American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 1896-07, Report of the Manag- 
ing Committee, W. G. Hale, Chairman, ibid. pp. 123-136, 

— Report of the Director, Minton Warren, iifd. pp. 187-156, 

—— Report of the Profeasor of Archaeology, Allan Marquand, ibid, pp. 150-148. 

—— Report of the School in Rome for 18-07: Appendix. Am. J, Arch, 1807, 
Bulletin IT. 


I, ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


W. Enight, The Arch of Titus and the Spoils of the Temple. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

E. Bernich, Anfiteatro Flavio; ache servono quei modigiioni che si vedono nella 
parte esterna di piedrittl delle arcate del terz' ordine? Bari. 15 pp. &vo, 

Venturi, L'arco di Costantino, Nuora Anfologia, 1807 (fasc. 8, Feb, 1), pp. 
427-456, 

0. Richter, Ausgrabung am Castortempel (Roman Forum). Winckelmannsfest, 
1807. Arch, Anz. 1897, p. 20; Berl. phil. W. 1897, No. 10, p. 316, 

Ph. Fabia, Les théditres de Rome au temps de Plante et de Térence. Feowe de 
phil. 1897, 1. livr., pp. 11-26. 

A. Mau, Der stidtische Larentempel in Pompeji. Gm. Mitth. 18946, Pp. 
286-301 ; with illustrations. 

—— Der Tempel der Fortuna Augusta in Pompeji. Fim. Mitth. 1890, pp. 290- 
284+ illustrated, 

F. Noack, Griechisch-etruskische Mauern. Studien zur Architektur Il. Ang 
dem vorrémischen Perusia. Gm. Mitth. XU, pp. 161-200; 2 pls. ; 18 cuts 
in text. [On the date of the walls of Perugia, and on Greek influence in 
Etruscan fortification. ] 

O. de Rochebrune, Le temple gallo-romain d'Yzeures, Extrait de la Rerwe dy 
Has-Pottou. Wannes, imp. Lafolge. 11 pp. 

G. Julliot, Une fagade des thermes romains élevés au commencement du II. 
slécle dans la capitale des Senones. Extr.d. Mémoires Sor. Ant. Fr., Vol. 
LV. Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1897, imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur, 26 pp.; pls. 

A. Schulten, Die “Porta Paphia" mm Kiln. Bonn, 1897, Haustein. 16 pp. 

H. Lehner, Das neue ausgegrabene rimische Wohnhausin Trier, Beilage =. 
Miinchner Allgem. Zeitg. 1807, No. 104. 

G. E. Fox, The Roman Coast Fortresses of Rent, Arch. Jowrnal, 53, p. 212. 

Carton, Un édifice de Dougga en forme de temple phenicien. BM. Soe. Ant. 
Fr., Mémoires, 1805, pub. 1897, pp. 62-00: cut. 

H. F. De Cou, A Roman Building at Corinth. Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 495-506 - 
pls. xxv, xxvi. 
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IIL ROMAN SCULPTURE 

W. Amelung, Di statue antiche transformate in figure di Santi. Rim. Mirth. 
1807, pp. T1-74; 2 figs, 

E. Michon, (n a statue in the Louvre, Cat. sommaire, No. 2430. Bo Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1897, pp. 104-106. 

Héron de Villefosse, On a statuette of Zeus, JB. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 177- 
182 ; cut. 

A. Blanchet, On some representations of criminals cast before wild beasts. 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 107-111, 

A. Michaelis, Die Marcussiiule auf Piazza Colonna in Rom. (From Prenssiacha 
Jahrbiicher, Vol. 87, No, 3), Berlin, G. Stilke, 1807, pp. 476-489. Svo, 
[See also under General and Miscellaneous.) 

C. Cichorius, Die Reliefs des Denkmals von Adamklissi, in Philologisch-Ais- 
foriache Beitrdge Curt Wachsmuth sum sechzigeten Geburtstag iiberreicht, 
pp. 1-20. Leipzig, B. G. Trubner. 

P. Paris, Stelac in Spain, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, p. 187; out. 

F. Winter, Der Silberschatz von Eoscoreale, Die Kunst fiir Alle, 1807, No. 12, 
pp. 177-183 ; 18 illustrations. 

—— £um Hildesheimer Silberachatz, Arch. nz, 1807, III, pp. 115-131; 18 cute, 

Le trésor d'Hildesheim, Z' Archaeologia de Paris, 1897, pp. 121-124 ; pl. vil. 

J. Six, Un lécythe en argent. RR. Arch. 1897, pp. 161-105; 3 fies. 

L. Savignoni, Un bassorilievo del Palatino e una pittura di Ercolano, 3. Com. 
Roma, 1897, pp. 73-102: 2 pls.; 4 cuts, 

G. Bohm, Hero und Leander, antikes Marmorrelief, Zeftschr. d. Miinchner 
Aitertumstereins, V, pp. 5-12: m. Tafel. u. 4 Abbildgn. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr., On the arch of Trajan at Beneventum. C. 2. Acad. 
Insc, 1807, pp. 370-380, 

S. Reinach, Une image de la Vesta romaine. #2. Arch. AAXI, 1897, pp. 313- 
O26 + cnt. 


A. Papier, Téte en terre culte coiffée A la Julia Tit RB. Arch, XXXI, pp. 836- 
H40; cut. 


Statuenfund in Martres-Tolosanes. Wochenschrift s. Klass. Phil, 1807 . No. 49, 
pp. 1957-1958, 

Kisa, Rimische Skulpturenfunde. (Koln.) Ah. Wo. 2. Ges. HK. 1897, VI, VI, 
Pp. 118-118; 1 illustration. 

S. Reinach, Statue de femme découverte A Carthage et bas-relief découvert A 
Sidi-Salah-el-Balthi, Extr, du Bulletin archéologique, 1896, Paria, 1807, 
Impr. nationale, 7 Ppp.; 2 pla. 

L. Mariani, Some Roman Busts in the Museum of the Syllogos of Candia. Am, 
J. Arch. 1807, pp. 20-278; pls. xii, xiii; 8 figures, 

0. Marucchi, Di un frammento di sarcofago cristiano con nuove Tappresentanze 
simboliche. #. Con, Roma, 1397, Pp. F541; pl, 


List of casts (with prices) from the column of M. Aureling atRome. Arch. Anz. 
1507, pp. B4-85, 
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IV. ROMAN, ETC., VASES AND PAINTING 

E. Schumacher, Zur riimischen Keramik. Bonner Jahrbiicher, H. 100, pp. 103- 
115. 

O. Holder, Die Formen der riimischen Thongefiaisse dieascits und jenseits d. 
Alpen. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhaumer. vi, $8 pp.; 24 pls, dto. 3M, 

G. Korte, Ein Wandgemalde von Vulei als Document cur rimischen Kinigs- 
geschichte, Jb. Arch. £ 1897, pp. 57-80 ; 2 cuts. 

G. Patroni, Di un vaso della formo detta di Villanova, riconosciuto tra gli oggetti 
provenienti dalla necropoll cumana. Nor. Scaci, 1808, pp, 631-492 - 1] fig. 

M. Siebourg, Italische Fabriken “‘Megarischer™ Becher, Rim. Mitth. 1857, 

pp. 40-55, 

H. P. Fitz-Gerald Marriott, On Family Portraits at Pompeii, Meeting of the 
Royal Archaeol. Institute, March 3, 1807. Athen. No. S020, p. daz, 

A. Dieterich, Pulcinella. Pompejanische Wandbilder und rim, Satyrapiele, 
Leipzig, 1897, B. G. Teubner. x, 307 pp. illust. § M. 

G. Turk, 40 den Darstellungen des Hylns. Jt, Arch. J. 1897, pp. 80-91 : pls. 
iv, ¥; 2 cuts. 

E. Loewy, Aneddoti giudiziari dipinti in un fregio antion. Fend. Ace. Lincei, 
Cl. di. sc. mor. ete, Ser. V, Vol. VI, 1, pp. 27-46. 

E. Brizio, Terrecotte figurate di Civita Alba. (Sassoferrato,) Not. Scavi, 
Ish7, pp. 283-314: 17 cuts. 

—— Pavimenti a musaico policromo, (Savignano sul Panaro.) Not, Scaci, 
Settembre, 1807, pp. 382-385; 2 figs, 

A. Sogliano, Diun musaico scoperto in contrado, “ Civita* (‘Torre Annunziata). 
Not. Scari, August, 1807, pp, 337-40; iust. 

Delattre, Lampes sans anneau trouvées A Carthage. @C. A. Acad. Hippo, 1807, 
pp. xli-xlviii, 

P. Gauckler, Les Mosaiques de larsenal de Sousse. ff. Arch. XXXI, juillet- 
aoit, 1807, pp. 8-22; pls. ix—xii; cut. 


¥. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


S. Ricci, Epigrafia latina: trattato elementare con esereizi eratiel 6 desi 
ilustrativi, 16. Milano, 1808, U. Hoepli edit. xxxil, 447 pp.; 65 pls, 
31.10. 

R. Cagnat, L'année ¢pigraphique, revue des publications épigraphiues relatives 

4 lantiquité romaine. Paris, 1896, E. Leroux. 48 por > many fansinittes 

Cf. R. Arch, 1806, pp. 380-416, 3 fr. miles. 

~ Revne des publications épigraphiques relatives a Vantiquité romaine. 3. 

Arch. 1807, pp, 144-160, 436-457, 


Table analytique de la Revue des publications épigraphiiques. 2. Arch. XX XI, 
1897, pp. 458-404, 

Mommsen und Hirschfeld, Bericht tiber dic Sammlung der Inteinischen Inschrif- 
ten. Sitzgster. d. k. Preuss. Akad. il. Wiss. 1807, No. 5, pp. 43-14. 
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De Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico de Antichita Romane. Vol. Il, Fasc. 17, 18, 
19; Vol. ILL, Fase. 2. Articles: Comes —Commentaril — Conditum —Con- 
servus — Famigliarium — Ferrum, 

F. Biicheler, Anthologia Latina. Leipzig, 1807, Teubner. Vol. If. [This pub- 
lication, which is a supplement to an earlier volume, contains Latin metri- 
eal inscriptions with a brief commentary. It is valuable for students of the 
poetry of the inscriptions. | 

Elebs and Dessau, Prosopographia Imperii Romani Saeculorum [, II. Berlin, 
1807, Heimer. 

Chabot, Index des inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie publides par Wad- 
dington. Paris, 1807, Leroux. 

E. Ls Blant, Paléographie des inscriptions latines, du IIT. sitcle & la fin du VIL 
(Sulte.) 2B. Arch. 1890, pp. 45-355; 1807, pp. 30-40, 172-184. 

Bartolomeo Borghesi, (Zuvres complétes. Les Préfets du Prétoire, Paris, 1897. 
Vol XX. 

Gladbach, Die Militirreorganisation Hadrians. I. 

P. Trommsdorf, Quaestiones dune ad historiam legionum Romanarum spec- 
tantes. Leipzig, 1806, 

Comunicazioni della Commissione di Archeologia Sacra intorno alle epigrafi 
pagane scoperte nei lavori eseguiti durante il corrente anno nel cimitero dei 
ea. Pietro e Marcellino, Not. Scart, 1806, pp. 625-550. 

Willing, Die Thaten des Kaisera Augustus von ihm selbst erzihit. [Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, translated and explained.] Halle a. 5., 1897, Hendel. 

G. Gatti, Di una iscrizione relativa agli uffici della prefettura urbana. Fend. 
Ace. Lincei, Cl. di se. mor., stor. ¢ filol. 5. V, Vol. WI, fase, 3, 4, pp. 105- 
108, 

Obelisks in Rome. [See under Lyypt. ] 

E. Groag, Patricier und [[lviri monetales, Arch.-Epigr. Mitth ALA, 2, pp. 145- 
146. 

0. Marucchi, L’ iscrizione di Quirinio nel museo lateranense ed il censo di §, 
Luca, Siena, 1897. 

F. Barnabei, Frammento di titolo funebre meétrico, scoperto nella necropoli di 
Album Intimiliam. (Ventimiglia.) Not. Seari, 1807, pp. 93-04. 

Ch. Huelsen, Caiatiao Calatia. Firm. Mitth. 1507, p. 82. | 

— Epigmphisch-grammatische Streifztige. Philologua, LVI, 3, pp. 385-303, 

Assandria, Nuove iscrizioni romane del Piemonte inedite, Atti della societa di 
archeologia, etc., Toring, 180T, 1, pp. 42-51. 

De Jordanis, Iscrizioni romane inedite del Canavese. Atti della societd di archae- 
ofogia, ete., Torino, 1807, 1, pp. 25-30. 

Ferrero, [scrizioni di Chignolo Verbano. Affi della societd di archeologia, ete., 
Torino, 1807, 1, pp. 5000. 

G. F. Gamurrini, Di un nuovo titolo funebre latino dell’ acropoli di Chiusi. Not. 
Scaci, 1807, p. eM. 

— Iserizione aggiunte al museo pubblico (Perugia), Not. Seaei, 1897, p. S34. 
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G. F. Gamurrini, Frammenti epigratici latin. (Fiesole.) Not. Seavi, 1807, 
pp. 135-137. 

— Nuove iscrizioni etrusche e latine. (Chiusi.) Not, Scavi, 1897, pp. 249- 
251. 

— Di una fsecrizione col nome di Vergilio recentemente trovata nel territorio 
diChiusi. Rend. Ace. Lincei, Vol. VI, fase. o-3, pp. 212-216; ent. 

E. Brizio, Nuove iscrizione rinvenute nell’ alveo del Reno (Bologna). Not. 
Scavi, 1897, pp. 330-233. 

G. Fregni, Delle pit celebri iserizioni etrusche ed umbre: appunti in risposta 
alle osservazioni del F, Calori-Cesis. Estr. dal glornale J? Panare del 6 
agosto 1M. No. 214. Modena, 1897, Bassie Debri. 16 pp. 

— Delle pit celebri iserisioni etrusche ed umbre: Varringatore di Firenze: le 
tombe dei Volunnie le tavole eugubine; studi storici, filologici e letterari, 
Modena, 1507, A. Namiase C, 155 pp.; 111 ple, and firs. 61, 

F. Barnabei, Note intorno al vaso fittile che presenta la serie pit completa dell" 
alfabeto etrusco. Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 608-510: cut, 

M. Eesnier, Note sur une inscription inédite trouvée & Rome. Mélanges 
d@archéol, ef d'hist. XVIL, pp, 2-3. 

D. Vaglieri, Nuove osservazioni sopra gli atti dei Fratelli Arvali, Nor. Seal, 
1807, pp. 300-322. 

EK. Wuensch, Di un’ antica lastra di piombo inscritta, conservata nel magazine 
archeclogico comunale di Roma. 2B. Com. Roma, XXV, 2, Pp. 108-100 ; 
1 pl. 

G. Gatti, Di un cippo milliario dell’ Appia o di altre lapidi iscritte. (Bene- 
vento.) Not. Sear, 1807, pp. 160-103, 

G. C. Bertolini, Nuovo titolo fanebre della necropoll concordiese. ( Portogrn- 
aro.) Not. Seavi, 1807, p. 103. 

N. Persichetti, Frammento di titolo latino scoperto nella localita detta * Oaterin, 
dei Cavallari.” Not. Seaci, 1807, p. 324. 

A. Sogliano, Nuove epigrafi rimesse a luce nel fondo Santilli, Nov. Seari, 1897, 
pp. 275-276. 

—— Epigrafi latine. (Baia.) Not. Seavi, 1807, pp. 12-14. 

—— Iserizione latina. (Vico Equense.) Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. (H-65, 

—— Nuove iscrizione funebri latine. (Taranto.) Not. Seavi, 1807, pp. 63-60. 

—— Iscrizione latina. (Vico Equense.) Not. Seari, 1807, pP 200, 

— Colonie neroniane. Rend. Ace. Lineei, 1897, pp. 380-305. 

— Di un lnogo delle epistole cleeroniane “‘ad Familinres"' (VIII, 1, 
<1, embaenetica) illustrate da una iscrizione Baiana. (From Arti dell? 
Accademia di Napoli, XVIII, p. 1.) Naples, 1807, 11 pp. 4to, 

G. F. Gamurrini, Di una tessera consolare. (Fiesole,) Not. Scavi, 1807, Pp. 7-8. 

—— Di un sigillo di bronzo con nomi Iatini. (Bolsena.) Not. Scavi, 1834, 

Dp. O22, 

— Frammenti di lscrizioni latine attribuiti a tholi onorard posti nell’ antico 

Foro, (Chinsi.) Not. Scari, 1807, pp. 100-101. 


E. Borrmann, Nachtrag zu 5. 120 ff (Inscriptions from Umbria.) Arch.-Epigr, 
Mith. XIX, 2, p. 212. 
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Leoncini, Frammenti di fistule aquarie iscritte, (Bolsena.) Mot. Seari, 1897, 
p. 8. 

P. Sgulmero and F. Cipolla, Di una lapide con iscrizione mutila dedicata alle 
Matrone. (Caprino Veronese.) Not. Seari, 1897, p. 6. 

N. Persichetti, Nuova iscrizione del territorio amiternino. (8. Vittorino.) Not. 
Scaci, 18, p. O37. 

— Di un frammento di iscrizione latina. (Castel Mareri.) Not. Scari, 1897 
p. Ob. 

—— Titolo funebri con nome latino rinvenuti nella contrada §, Croce. (Coppito.) 
Not. Scavi, 1807, p. 04. 

E. Ferrero, Iscrizione romana scoperta nel territorio del comune. (Villar Perosa. ) 
Not. Sergi, 180), p. S07. 


R. Bonghi, Iscrizioni. Nwoera Antologia, XXX, p. 11. 

F. Barnabel, Iscrizione latina delle terme tarantine Pentascinensl. (Taranto.) 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 110-111. 

R. Fuchs, Die Pompeianischen Graffiti. Beil. 2. Munchner Aligem, Zeitg. 
1897: No. 08. 

A. Pasqui, Nuova iscrizione latina col ricordo di un magistrato municipale.- 
(Teramo.) Not. Seavi, 1897, p. 305. 

G. Rossi, Iscrizion! funebre latine della necropoli di “Album Intimilium.” 
(Ventimiglia.) Not. Seavi, 1807, aprile, p. 131. 

—— Fistula plumbea iscritta. (Ventimiglia.) Not. Sear, 1807, pp. 188-189. 

L. Colantoni, Nuove iscrizioni latine di Marsi Marruvium, (Pescina.) Not. 
Seavi, 1807, pp. 201-202. 

T. de Stefanis, Antica iscrizone latina illustrat. Velletri, 1897. 6 pp. 

F. Barnabei, Di un termine graccano scoperto presso Atena in Lucania. Roma, 
1897. Not. Scari, 1807, pp. 58-59. 

— Note intorno al termine graccano scoperto in Atena. Not. Seavi, 1807, pp. 
120-128 ; 6 figs. 

G. F. Gamurrini, Tombe con iscrizioni etrusche scoperte nel terrenodella Badia 
dis. Cristoforo. (Castiglion del Lago.) Not. Seeet, 1897, pp. 101-108. 

G. Patroni, Avanzi dell’ antico recinto ed iserizioni latine, ( Atena-Lucana, ) 
Not. Seavi, 1807, pp. 112-120; 7 figs. 

V. Strazrulla, Osservazioni all’ epigrafe di Chrysiano in 8, Giovanni di Siracusa 


e di alcuni rapporti tra la Sicilia e l'Asia anteriore, Rim. Quartalechr. 
f. christl. Alikde, X1, pp, 1-9. . 


F. Vivanet, Iscrizione lotina dedicata a Domiziano riferibile ad opere pub- 
bliche eseguite nell’ attico municipio calaritano, (Cagliari.) Not. Scart, 
pp. 270-250. 

D. Vaglieri, Note sopra la nuova iscrizione cagliaritana. Wot. Seari, 1897, 
Pp. 280-252, [On the Roman government of Sardinia, ] 


M. Bréal, Lettre 4 M. Alexandre Bertrand sur lo mot gaulois * Bratoude.” 
ft. Arch, XXXI, pp. 104-108, 
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E. Dunant, Note sur denx milliaires de Prévessin. Anz. f. Schweiz. Althde. 
1897, III, pp. 86-02, 

C. Jullian, Inscription from Chagnon, containing a curee against Lentulns and 
Tasgillus in cursive letters of the second century after Christ. ©. Ft. Acad. 
Jnac. 1897, pp. 177-186, (Introduced by Héron de Villefosse,) 

L. Halkin, Restitution d'une inseription latine votive Flémalle-Grande, Louvain, 
1807, Peeters, S32 pp. 1 fr. 

Un Gladiateur Médecin. 2’ Archaeologia de Paris, 1207, pp. 125-134. [Insecrip- 
tions from Aix. ] 

A. Héron de Villefosse, On an inscribed oculist's seal from Vertanlt and a votive 
inscription from Entrains, 2B. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 120-127, 

— Inscription from Volx, 2. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1807, p, 100, 

Inscription of the temple at Vienne. Remarks by Héron de Villefosse. ¢. R. 
Acad. fase. 180T, pp. 227-228, 

J. B. Eeune, Inschrift des Trierer Museums No. 101. Ah. Wi. 2. Ges. H. 1807, 
LV, pp. 85-80, 

— Mercurius Visucius ; zu No. 73 des Trierer Museums, Ab. Wd. Z. Ges. KE. 
1897, IV, pp. 82-865, 

Lehner, Bronzeinschriften (Trier). Ah. Wi. 2. Gea. HX. 1897, IV, pp. 65-67, 

Ritterling (Eine Inscrift tiber), Domitians Chattenkrieg. Xb. Wi. Z. Ges. K. 
1807, coll. 60-4. 

F. J. Hildenbrand, Signaculum medici ocularii Romani in agro Frankenthalensi 
repertum et primum in quaestionem vocatum. [Programm of the Pro- 
fytnnasium in Frankenthal (Rheinpfalz).] 1807. 

EK. Zangemeister, Inschrift von Mainz, Ab. We. 2. Ges. K. 1897, V, p. 112. 
W. Nestle, Bemerkungen zo einigen Eigennamen auf rémischen Insechriften in 
Wiirttemberg. Wiirtt, Vierteljairsh. f. Landesygesch. N. F. V, pp. 3, 4. 
¥. Domaszewski, Die Inschrift aus 2ellhausen (Brambach, 1408), Ab, Wi. Z. 

Gres. A. 1807, coll, 172-176, 

Th. Mommsen, Die Walldtirner Inschrift (v. Limeshl. 1897, coll. 659). Limeshi. 
1807, coll, 660-667. 

Mf. [hm, Mars Mullo, Mara Vicinnus und drei pagi der Redones, FAcin. Mia. 
LI, 3, pp. 450-401, 

Eenne, Fiilachungen rimischer Inschriften 21 Metz. Jahrb. d. Ges. f. lothr. 
(resch. uw. Altert.-Kde. VII, p. 2; VIII, p. 1. 

Kirber, Tépterstempel. (Mainz.) Ab. Wil. Z es. K. 1807, X, pp. 179-181, 

— Rimische Inschriften des Mainzer Museums, $. Nachtr. z. Beckerschen 
Katalog. M. 100 Zeichngn. ¥. H. Wallau. Gr. & Progr, Mainz, 1807. 
G6 pp. 

K. Schumacher, Bauinschriften vom Kastell. (Osterburken.) Limesbl. 1897, 
No. 24, pp. (67-000. 

Lencek, Rimische Inschriften aus Stelermark. Min. d. AL A. Central-Comm. 
z. Erf. u. Erh. d. Denkmale, 1897, H. 1, pp. 37-38. 
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Puschi, Uber Inschriften aus Dobrova. Afitt. d. K. K. Central-Comm. z. Erf. 
u. Erh. d. Denkmale, 1807, H. 1, p. 38. 


F. Haverfield, A Roman Inscription from Chester, Archaeologia Aliana, 
Vol. XTX, 1897. 

J. Cadwallader Bates, The Distance slabs of the Antonine wall and the Roman 
names of its fortresses. Archaeologia Aeliana, Vol. XIX, 1807. 

F. Bulic, Iscrizioni inedite, (Narona-Salona.) Bull. di arch, e ster. dalm. 18iHi, 
Nov.-Dec, 

Gr. G. Tocilescu, Neue Inschriften ans Rumiinien. Arch. Epigr. Mitth. XIX, 
2, pp. 213-2990. 


C. G. Brandis, Ein Schreiben des Triumvir Marcus Antonius an den Landtag 
Asiens, Hermes, XXXII, 4, pp. 509-522. 


J. Brunsmid, The Roman military diploma from Bijela Crkva near Rata (Croa- 
tian). Vjesnik of the Croatian Archaeological Society in Agram, 1806-07, 
pp. 1-0. 

G. Vernet, Publication of nineteen Latin inscriptions in Spain. B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1807, pp. 120-138, 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, Vol. XX XI (1897). Parts I-III. 
Itinerarios romanos de la provincia de Cuenca, pp. 5-10; Caminos romanos 
de la provincia de Cuenca, pp. 19-25; Epigrafia romana de Estremadura, 
Pp. 44-52 ; Nuevas inscripeiones de Cidiz, pp. 53-57; Tres oculistas de la 
Espafia romana, pp. 68-04 [Hiibner, Nos. 1737, 6056, 6250]; Recient descu- 
brimiento de una lipida romana, p. 84; Epigrafia romana de Bobadilla en 
la provincia de Malaga, pp. 84-87: Tarragona: recobro de tuna lipida 
romana, pp. 261 f.; Nueva inseripcidn romana y documentos inéditos 
anteriores al siglo XII, pp. 227-240, Part IV. Almodévar del Eio, epi- 
grafia romana y visig6tica, pp. S47 £ 

E. Hubner, Inscriptiones Hispaniae Latinae. Corporis Inseriptionum Latinarum 
Supplementum ex Ephemeridis Epigraphicae vol. WHI, fase, fii seorsum 
expressum. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1807, 

R. del Castillo Quartiellerz, Epigrafia Oftalmologica Hispano-Romana, Cordoba, 
1807, 

Inscription from Tavira, (LL. Vol. Il, No. 12. Republished C. FR. Acad. Jnse. 
1897, p. 305, 


P. Gauckler, Three inscriptions from Oudna, Tunisia. B. Soo. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
p. 205. 

R. Cagnat, On a Latin inscription found near Testour in Tunis. OC. BR. Acad. 
fuse. December 23, 1800, 

—— Epitaph of Vergilius Rufio of Carthage. C. RB. Acad. Insc. December 30, 
1806. 


J. Toutain, L'inseription d'Henchir-Mettich. Un nouveau document sur la 
Propriété agricole dans l'Afrique romain. Extr, des Mém. prés. par divers 
sacvanta il Acad, des Inscriptions et B.-L. (1. série, t. 11, premiére partie). 
Paris, 1897, C. Klincksieck, 55 pp. 4to, | | 
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S. Gesell, Inscriptions inédites de Algérie. Extr. du Bulletin archéologique, 
Paris, 1807, Imprim. nationale. O7 pp. 

Héron de Villefosse, Dipléme Militaire de l'Année 139, découvert en Syrie, 
C. BR. Acad. Inse. 1897, pp. 333-245 ; pl. 

Lagrange (Rev. Father), On some inscriptions of Trajan between Jerusalem and 
Petra, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 111-112. 

A. Semenov, Eine Inschrift mit dem Namen Kaiser Justinians von der Halbinsel 
Taman. yz. 2. VI, 2, pp. 387-391. 

G. Greeven, Die Siglen DM anf altchristlichen Grabschriften und ihre Bedeutung. 
Diss. Erlangen, 1807. 158 pp. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Francesco Gnecchi, Numismatics —an imaginary dialogue between the editor 
and one of the subscribers. (Italian.) Ff. tal. Num. X, pp. 401 ff. 

—— Appunti di numismatica romana: XLL Gli ultimi Dupondii o le prime 
amonete di bronzo degli imperatori Diocleziano e Massimiano Erculeo. 
Riv. Hal. Num. X, p. 1; XLIV. Sulle restituzioni. #. Ital. Num. 1597, 
I, pp. 124-157, 

M. Bahrfeldt. Corrections of Babelon’s lista of coins of Trajan (French). 
Revue belge de numism. 1807, I], pp. 145-159, 

— [es deniers consulaires restitués par Trajan. Ferwe belge de numism. 
1807, IL. 

—— Nachtriice und Berichtigungen zur Mitnzkunde der rimischen Republik. 

M. Tafeln. Wiener Numismet. 2eitschr. XXVIII, pp. 1-170. 

Nachtrige und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde der rémischen Republik 
im Anschluss an Babelon’s Verzeichniss der Consularmiinzen. Gr. 8. 
Wien, 1807. Paris, H. Welter. DX, 316 pp.; 103 cute; 14 ple. 34.00. 

Seeck, Sesterz und Follis, M.Tafeln. Wiener Numismat. Zeitechr. XXVIII, 
pp. 171-14. 

§. Ricci, Contributi alla storia del ripostiglio consolare di Palazzo Cannavese. 
R. ital. Num. X, p. 2. 

R. Mowat, Combinaisons secrétes de lettres dans les marques monétaires de 
"Empire Romain, FH. Num. 1807, pp. 67-81, 127-152; pl. iv. 

T. Ready, On an unpublished bronze coin of the empress Tranquillina, Athen. 
1897, No. $618, p. 283. 

Vercingetorix et les Médailles d’Alise. Archaeologia de Paris, 1807, pp. 113- 
115; pl. iv. . 

Gallic Coins. Archaeologia de Paria, 1891, pp. 116-120; pl. vi. 

K. Moser, Uber einen Miinzfund in der Riesenhihle yon Brisce bei Proseceo, 
Mit. d. K. X. Central-Comm. 2. Erf.u. Erh. d. Denkmale, 1807, H. 1, p. 47. 

E. Gabrici, La chronologia delle monete di Nerone stabilita sopra nuove ricerche 
leonografiche. J?. Jtal. Num. 1897, 4, pp. 275 ff.; 5 pls, 

E. Whymper, A Discovery of Roman Coins on the Summit of the Théodule 
Pass (Matterjoch). Num. Chron. 1897, I, pp. 127-1Ld4, 
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J. Brunsmid, Discoveries of coins in Croatia and Slavonia (Croatian), Wjesnik 
of the Croatian Archaeological Society in Agram, 1896-07, pp. 42-103 ; 
HUIETOUS Cbs, 


C. Serafini, 1! arte nei ritratti della moneta romana repubblicana, C, 1 tay. 
B. Com. Homa, 1897, 1, pp. 3-34. 


E. A. Stuckelberg, Die Portritbildnizse der rimischen Mtinzen.  Schireiz. 
Hundschan, 1897, No. 6, 


O. Voetter, Anfiinge der Antoniniane. Monatadl. d. Wiener Numismat. Ges, 


CHRISTIAN ART 
I. GENERAL AND MISCE. 
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A. Mauke, Die Baukunst als Steinbau, Eine Darstellung der konstruktiven 
und listhetischen Entwickelung der Baukunst. Basel, 1807, Bruno Schwabe, 
With 138 plates, containing 936 illustrations, 87.00, 

C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Frankreichs. Dresden, 1897, Gilbers. Lig. 3. Fol. 
with 25 plates, 0,25, 

G. Lafenestre and E. Rochtenberger, La peinture en Europe. Venise, Paris, 

1207, Quantin. 3623 pp.; with 100 Dlustrations. 

Ernst Berger, Quellen und Technik der Fresko-, Oel- und Tempera Malerel des 
Mittelalters von der byzantinischen Zeit bis einschliesslich der “ Erfindang 
der Oelmalerei'’ durch die Britder Van Eyck. Munich, 1897, Callmey. 
xii, 281 pp. ; with 16 illustrations. 81.75. 

stemann, Wandbilder, Meisterwerke der bildenden Kunst, Baukunst, Bild- 
nerel, Malerel, in 100 Wandbildern mit text von Geo. Warnecke. Leipzig, 
1807, Seemann. Lig. 7. 10 plates, 46 x 68 cm. 33.70, 

E. Molinier, L' Histoire des arts appliqués A l'industrie du Ve a la fin du XVIlle 
siécle. Il, Librarie Centrale des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1897. 244 pp. dito. 
$12.00, 

J. A. Fhr. v. Helfert, Denkmalpflege, Oeffentliche Obsorge f. Gegenstiinde der 
Kunst u. des Altertums nach dem nenesten Stande der Gesetzpebg. in den 
verschiedenen Culturstaaten, Vienna, Braumiiller, 1807, xii, 202 PP 
31.00, 

Festschrift tum elfhundertjihrigen Jubiliium des deutschen Campo Santo in 
Kom. Dem derzeitigen Rector Monsignor de Waal gemidmet von Mitglie- 
dern und Freunden des Collegiums. Herausg. von Dr. St. Ehses. Freiburg 
i. Br., 1807, Herder. xii, 307 PP. ; 12 illustr,; 2 pls. Lex. Bvo. 

C. D. E. Fortnum, Descriptive Catalogue of Maiolica and other Kindred Wares 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, London, 1897. 144 Pp. 8vo,. $2.60, 

G. Frizzoni, Giovanni Morelli e La Critiea Moderna. A proposite della nuova 
edizione italiana delle sye opere. irchiv. Stor, dell’ Arte, 1807, pp. 81-108, 

E. Baedeker, Spanien tnd Portugal, Handbuch fiir Keisende, Leipzig, Baede- 
ker, 1807. Ixxxii, 682 pp., with six maps and 40 plans. 8vo. 
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E. Jacobsen, La regia Pinacoteca di Torino. Archtc. Stor. dell’ Arte, 1897, pp. 
113-141, 208-221; illustrated. 

G. Morelli, Le Gallerie Borghese e Doria Pamphili in Roma. Prima ediziqne 
italiana, preceduta dalla biografia dell’ autore, ¢ Dlustrata da $1 inecisioni. 
Treves, Milano, 1897. 

G. Frizzoni, V. Bignani, and others, L’ Arte in Bergamo e L’ Accademia Carrara. 
224 pp. Istituto Ttallano d’ Arti grafiche, Bergamo, 1807. Illustrated, 
Large S¥o. $1.25. 1 

C. Ricci, La BR. Galleria di Parma. Parma, 189, Baltei. pp. xlvii, 462, with 
14 illustrations. S8vo. 

Die Gemiilde-Gallerie der kinigl Museen zu Berlin. Mit erliint. Text von J. 
Meyer u. W. Bode. Hreg. von der Generalverwaltg. 10. Lig. Gr. Fol. 
Text, pp. 13-26 m. Abbildgn. u. 6 Kpfrtaf. Berlin, 1897, G. Grote, $87.50. 
First proofs on choice paper, $15.00. Artist's proofs, on Japanese paper, 
825.00. 

Die Gemialde-Gallerie der kunsthistorischen Sammilungen des Allerhichsten 
Kaiserhauses. Alte Meister. Mit 120 [llustr., in Lichtdruck ausgefiihrt 
von J. Liwy in Wien. Wien, A. Holzhausen In Komm, iv, 522 pp.; 1 
plan, Linen, $6.00. 

P. Molmenti, Venezia. Nuovi studi di storia ed" arte, Florence, 1807. vi, 407 
pp. limo, $0.80. 

G. Zimmermann, RKunstgeschichte des Altertums u. des Mittelalters bis zum 
Ende der romanischen Epoche. Bielefeld, 1507, Velhagen & Klasing. 
vi, 385-529 pp.; 411 illustrations. Lex. S§vo. 2.00 M. [H. Rnackfuss uo. 
M. G, Zimmermann, Allgemeine Runstgeach. 4 Abtlg.) 

H. Detzel, Christliche Ikonographie. Ein Handbuch z. Verstindnis der christ, 
Kunst. 2. (Schluss.) Bd. Die bildl. Darstellgn. der Helligen. Freiburg 
i. Br., 1807, Herder. xviii, 708 pp. ; 215 illustrations; xvi, 426 pp. Large 
Bvo. 

E. Calzini, Urbino « i suoi monumenti. Rocca 5. Casciano, 1507, L. Capelli, 
215 pp. 4to. $4.00. 

L. Magne, Mistra Il. Gaz. B. A. 1807, 1, April. 

G. Vasari, Lives of Seventy of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. Edited and annotated in the light of recent discoveries by E. H. 
and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. New York, 1807, Scribner's 
Sons. 4 vola,; 336, 407,416,450 pp. Svo. $8.00. 

L. Cloquet, Les grandes cathédrales du monde catholique, Lille, Société de 
Saint-Auguatin, 1807. 360 pp.; 208 engravings. 4to. 

G. H. Putnam, Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages. A study of 
the conditions of the production and distribution of literature from the 
date of the Roman Empire to the close of the seventeenth century. 2 vols. 
Bro, 65.00. 

Bezold und Riehl, Die Kunstdenkmale des Konigreichs Bayern vom 11. bis zum 
Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. I Bid., 15 Lig. Reg.-Bezirk Oberbayern. 
Munich, 1897, Albert. Plates in folio. Textin 8vo. $2.25, 
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BP. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmiler der Rheinprovinz. III Bd., V Heft. Kreis 
Grevenbroich. Diisseldorf, 1807, Schwann. vi, 106 pp.; 35 illustrations 
inthe textand 6 pls. 8vo. $0.75. 


J. P. Richter, Quellen der byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte. Ausgewiihlte Texte 
fiber die Kirchen, Klister, Paliiste, Staatagebtiude und andere Bauten von 
Ronstantinopel. Wien, 1897, C. Griser, lili, 442 pp. Gr. 8vo. 9 ML 
(Quellenschriften f. Runstgeschichte u. Runsttechnik des Mittelaliers und 
der Neuzelt. Neue Folge. VIIT. Bd.) 

H. Graeven, Antike Vorlagen byzantinischer Elfenbeinrellefs. Jahrb. d. k 
prevas, Kunstaammign. XVIII, 1, pp. 2-23; 1 pl; 6 cuts, 

J- Evans, Bronze medallion of the fourth century after Christ. Athen. 1897, 
No. 3603, p. 762, 

A. L. Delattre, On a coin-like amulet from Carthage. BB. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 10-102 ; ent. 

Ch. Diehl, L'Afrique Byzantine (533-709 a.p.). Paris, E. Leroux. 

Wladimir de Bock, Poteries vernissées du Caucase et dela Crimée. BF. MW. Soe. 
dnt. Fr., Mémoires, 1805, pub, 1807, pp. 193-247: 31 illustrations. 

G. Vernet, Description of some sarcophagi in Spain. 2. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, 
pp. 166, 157. 

W. Lidtke, Untersuchongen zu den Miniaturen der Wiener Genesis. Diss. 
Greifswald, 1807, J. Bindewald, 50 pp. Large Svo. 80.30. 

Geo. Stuhlfauth, Die Engel in der altchristlichen Kunst, Freiburg im Br., 1997, 
Mohr. viii, 244 pp. 81.75. 

J. Roman, On the great seal of the order of the Crescent. .B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1507, pp. 183-186 ; cut. 


Coins diseovered in Martiony. dns. f. Schweiz. Ant. 1807, 1, pp. 36-38. 

F. de Mély, Le “‘ Numisma Laetiense "de 1218. 2. Num. 1897, Pp. 382-385. 

Maurice Prou, Recueil de documents relatifs A l'histoire monétaire. 2B. Num. 
1807, pp. 174-191. [Documents of the fourteenth century from the archives 
of the Vatican. ] 

A. de Barthélemy, Recherches sur les origines de la monnaie tournois et de la 
Monn pirisis, Ff. Wum. 1807, pp. 162-173. [Papers read at the meet- 
ings of the Acad. Insc. August 30, 1805, and April 10, 1896, ] 

Scherbler und Aldenhoven, Geschichte der Kilner Malerschule. Liibeck, 1897, 
Nohring. 3 Lfg. Follo with 100 plates, $10.00, 

RE. Borrnann, Aufnahmen mittelalterlicher Wand und Deckenmatlereien in 
Deutschland. Berlin, Wasmuth. Lfg. 1. Opp. with § plates. Fol. $5.00. 

Eitelberger von Edelberg and Ig, Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und 


Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Neue Folge. Bd. VII. 
Vienna, 1807, Graeser. iil, 492 pp, Svo, $2.25. 7 
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P. Blanchet, Notices sur quelques tissus antiques et du haut moyen fige jusqu'au 
XV* sitele, Paris, Librairie centrale des beaux-arts, iii, 46 pp.; fig. Fol. 

Joseph Neuwirth, Mittelalterliche Wandgemilde und Tafelbilder der Burg 
Karlstein in Bihmen. Prag, 1800, Josef Roch. [Summary by J. Helbig 
in Rev. Art Chrét. 1807, pp, 92-98, 215-220.) 

H. Hoogeweg, Die Urkunden des Bisthums Minden von Jahre 1201-1900. [VI 
Bd. 2 Heft of the Westfilisches Urkunden-Buch.] Mlilnster, Regensberg, 
1897. 160 pp. 4to. §1.25, 

Anthyme Saint-Paul, Morienval. Paris, 1807. 20 pp. Svo. 

A. Pugin, Gothic Ornaments ; details of the most famous architectural structures 
of the mediaeval age in France and England. New York, Hessling. $8.1). 

E. Soyez, La Picardie historique et monumentale. Paris, 1807. Fase. IV. 13 
plates and text. Large 4to. 

August Weiss, Das Handwerk der Goldschmiede zu Augsburg bis m J. 1681. 
Leipzig, 1897, Seemann. viii, 359 pp. $1.50. 

L. Beltrami, L’ Arte negli arredi sacri della Lombardia con note storiche e de- 
scrittive. Milan, 1897. 54 pp.; with illustrations in the text and 80 plates, 
4to. 88.00. 

Ludwig Volkmann, Iconografia Dantesea, Die bildlichen Darstellungen zur 
Divina Commedia. Leipzig, 1807, Breitkopf und Hiirtel. Text with many 
illustrations and 17 plates. 8vo, $2.40. 

Marcel Reymond, La Sculpture florentine. Les prédécesseurs de l'école floren- 
tine et la aculpture florentine au AIV®* sitcle. Florence, 1897, Alinari, 
viii, 220 pp.; 140 illustrations. Large Svo. 4.00, 

Discussion of a group representing a female figure overcome by a horseman, 
found at Saint-Martin by G. Porcherot. #. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 115- 
120. 

A. Raugé Van Gennep, Le ducat vénetien en Egypte, son influence sur le mon- 
noyage de lor dans ce pays au commencement du XV siécle. A. Num. 
1897, pp. 873-383. 

E. Bertaux, Castel del Monte et les architectes frangais de l‘empereur Frédéric 
Il. C. R. Acad. Inse. 1897, pp. 452-10. 


C. M. Church, The Prebendal Stalls and Misericords in the Cathedral Church of 
Wells. Archacologia, LV, 1807, pp. 310-342, xvi-xix; 2 figs. 

Selmar Peine, Die goldene Pforte in Freiberg und insbesondere die Deutung 
ihrer Figuren. Freiberg, Gerlachsche Bochdr. 1697. 8 pp. Gr. §vo. 
0.50 M, From Mittet!. d. Fretberger Altertumse. Illustr. 

H. M. Fletcher and §. D. Kitson, The churchesof Melos. Annwal of the British 
School at Athens, 1805-00, pp. 145-168, Tlustrated. 

Caron, Trouvailles de monnaies du moyen 4ge 4 Delphes. 2B. C.H. 1897, I-VI, 
pp. 26-20. 

Luigi Rizzoli, New contribution to the Numismatics of Padua, [On certain 
coins of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.] FF. Num. Ital. Vol. X, 
pp. 351 ff.; 1 plate. 
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Henry Gee, The Domus Inferior or Frary of our oldest Charterhouses, Archae- 
ologia, LV, 1897, pp. 625-530, 

Delisle, On a psalter of the thirteenth century belonging to the Earl of Crawford. 
C. Jt. Acad. Insc, 1807, p. 37S. 

C. H. Baer, Die Hirsauer Bauschule. Studien zur Baugeschichte des XI und 
ATU Jahrhunderts, Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr. vii, 180 pp. 8vo. 
$1.25. 

C. R. Romstorfer, Die moldanisch-byzantiniache Baukunst, Wien, Lehmann. 
20 pp.; 10 pls. Fol. $2.00, 

Giov. Trenta, Alcune osservazioni sopra il Camposanto di Pisa di I. Benvenuto 
Supino, con documenti inediti, Firenze, Bernardo Seeber. 65 pp. 8vo. 
1.50 fr. 

E. Chytil, Vyvoj miniaturniho malirstvi ceského zu doby kralu rodu Jagellons- 
kého. [The development of the Czech miniature painting.] IL. Prague, 
Bursik and Kohout. 70 pp.; 10 pls. Fol. 34.90. 

Edg. Hennecke, Altchristliche Malerel und altkirchliche Literatur. Eine Unter- 
suchung tlber den biblischen Cyklus der Gemiilde in den riimischen Kata- 
komben. Leipzig, Veitund Co, xi, 200 pp.; 35 figs, Svo. $2.50, 

Mgr. X. Barbier de Montault, Les Mosaiques des éclises de Ravenne. Lille, 
Deaclée et de Brouwer, 132 pp, avec grav. 4to. 3 fr. 

Edwin Freshfield, Notes on the Church now called the Mosque of the Kalenders 
at Constantinople. Archaeologia, LV, 1807, pp. 491-498 ; pls. xxvi-xxxvil ; 
4 figs. 

E. Ziegeler, Aus Ravenna. (Gymnasial-Bibliothek, H. 27.) Gutersloh, 1897, 
Bertelsmann. vii, 72 pp.; 16 Wustr. 1.50 M. 

Blanchet, On the Kalaa of Beni Hammed in Algeria. C. BR. Acad. Inse. 1897, 
pp. 467-4600, 

F. Eulic, The Seal of Deodatus, Abbot of the Monastery of St. Stephen de 
Pinia, near Spalato. (Croatian.) Viesntk of the Croatian Archaeological 
Society in Agram, 1896-97, pp. 7-8; fig. 

A. Maignan, Guerrier A cheval, sculpture en oa, trouvée A Amiens. FY, Arch. 
XXXII, 1807, pp. 115-124. 


A. Philippi, Kunstgeschichtliche Einzeldarstellungen. No. 1. Die Kunst der 
Renaissance in Italien. Buch 1. Die Vorrenaissance. Leipzig, 1807, 
Seemann. xvi, 112 pp.; with 60 illustrations. 80.50, 

W. J. Anderson, The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. New York, 
Scribner. 165 pp. S8vo. 85.00. 


C. Magenta, La Certosa di Pavin, Milan, 1807, Ixxxiii, 480 pp.; with 30 pls, 
4to, $12.00, 


Louis Lampe, Signatures et monogrammes dea peintres de toutes lea éeoles. 
Guide Monogram Mists indispensable aux amateurs de Feintures anciennes. 
Brussels, 1806, Alfred Castalgne, 
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Italienische Sculpturen ausden Koniglichen Museen zu Berlin, mit erklirendem 
Text von der Direction der Sammlung. Berlin, 1895, D, E, Mertens & Co, 
I Series. Fol., with 57 hellotype pls. $25.00. 

G. Groyer, L’art Ferrarais 4 |"¢poque dea princes d'Eate, Paris, 1897. Vol, IL 
Svo. $5.00, 

Camillo Boito, L'Altare di Donatello e le altre opere nella Basilica Antoniana 
di Padova. Milan, 1897, Hoepli. Tépp.; with 48 illustrations in the text 
and 12pls. Fol. $7.25. 

M. Reymond, Les Della Robbia. Florence, Alinari. 278 pp. ; with many illus- 
trations. Svo, 83.00, 

D. Sant’ Ambrogio, I sarcofagi Borromeo ed il monumento del Birago all’ Isola 
Bella. Milan, 1807. 120 pp. 8vo. $5.00, 

H. Herdtle, Mustergiltige Vorlageblitter zum Studium des Flachornaments der 
italienischen Renaissance. Orig.-Aufnahmen aus Santa Maria Novella w. 
dem Palazzo Ricardi in Florenz, ans 5. Petronio in Bologna u. vom Chor- 
gestithl in der Certosa bei Pavia, New Edit. Stuttgart, Neff. 20 pls.; 10 
Lign. Lig. 1. 3 pls. 80.06, 

J. Bayer, Einfihrende Besprechung (Introduction) zu: Stuckreliefs elnes Ton- 
nengewilbes aus der “Casa Farnesina’’ in Kom. Nach Reproductionen 
von Adolph Ginzel, Wien und Magdeburg, 1897, Schallehn und Woll- 
brick. 20 pp.; Gillustrations. 8vo, 

_ Ad. Venturi, Gentile da Fabriano e il Fisanello, Florence, 1806, Sangoni. 
xv, 130 pp. ; illustrations in the text and 19 pls, to, 

5. Beissel, Fra Angelico da Fiesole, sa vie et ses ouvrages. Translated from 
the German into French by I. Helbig, in the Merwe de Art Chrétien for 
1897. To be published separately. 

J.-C. Broussolle, Pélerinages ombriens. Seconde Giition. Paris, 1897, Fisch- 
bacher. 302 pp.; 40 figs, Svo. 

W. Eoopmann, Raffaele Handzeichnungen in der Auffassung von Koopmann, 
Marburg, 1807, Elwert. 617 pp. 2.26. 

Wilhelm Korn, Tizian, Holzschnitte, Breslau, 1897, Korn. vil, 77 pp. $0.25, 

Eugene Muntz, Les Tapisseries de Raphael anu Vatican et dans les principaux 
musées on collections de l'Europe. Paris, 1897, J. Rothschild. 4 pp. ; 
with @ pls. and 125 illustrations in the text. 

Sandro Botticelli, Zeichnungen zn Dantes géulicher Komiklie, Verkleinerte 
Nachbildgn. der Originale im k. Kupferstichkabinet zu Berlin und in der 
Bibliothek des Vatikans. m. «. Einleit. nu, d. Erklir. d. Darstelign. hrag. v. 
F. Lippmann, 1807. vi, 74 pp.; cuts in text; 2 pls. Large 4dto, 580 M. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Il Codice Atlantico nella Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano, 
riprodotto e pubblicato dalla Regio Accademia dei Lincei sotto gli auspicl 
e col suasidio del Re @ del Governo. Milan, 1807. Fase. XID. 35 pp.; 
40 pls. $7.50. 

L. Beltrami, Il Codiee de Leonardo da Vinci nella Biblioteca del Principe 
Trivulzio in Milano trascritto ed annotato, Milan, 1807. 670 pp.; 14 pls. 
4to, Fol. $87.00, 
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W. Bode, Rembrandt. Published simultaneously in English, French, and 
German. Faris, 1807, Sedelmeyer. 176 pp.; Tl pls. Fol. Vol. I now 
ready. [The complete work to consist of 8 volumes.] On Holland paper, 
82.50; édition de luxe, $4.00, 

G. Schnell, Renaissance in der Schweiz. Studien tiber das Eindringen der 
Renaissance in die Kunst diesseits der Alpen. Munich, 1807, Brockmann. 
vil, 167 pp.; 54 illustrations in the text and 30 pla. 8vo. $2.50. 

G. Upmark, Die Architectur der Renaissance in Schweden (1520-1760). 1 Lf. 
fol. with 20 plates. Berlin, 1807, Schuster u. Bufleb. 85.00, 


H. de la Tour, médailles modernes récemment acquises par le Cabinet de 
France. A. Num. 1807, pp. 82-M, 192-106. 

Alex. Goette, Holbeins Totentanz und seine Vorbilder, Strassburg, K. J. Triib- 
ner, xX, 201 pp.; pla. §vo. $5.00, 
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CORINTH 


Trench Ill, in the valley east of the Temple. Paved way (40 feet broad) in the middle, 
LS feet under the suriaca 
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Watercourse In Trench I] 
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CORINTH 


Drum of Column is Tranch VII 
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EXCAVATION OF 1896 
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THEATRE AT CORINTH 
Filgot of steps, very much worn by feet Foundations for seats. on the ight. Trench XVII 
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THEATRE AT CORINTH 


Foundations for seats, with Roman walls abore them. At top of the picture, a Might of steps, 
Trench XVI 
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THEATRE AT CORINTH 
Flight of sepa: Trench AVIIB 
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THEATRE AT CORINTH 
Foundations for seats: Trench XVIIIC. At the back, the seal blocks of the Greek theatre fe sity 
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THEATRE AT CORINTH 


Walls ("ribs") of Roman theatre: Trench XVIIF. In foreground, remains of a Greek stairway 
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Flevation I. Excavations 
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A ROMAN BUILDIG AT coRINTH 


Flan, Elevations Sons: Trench XIV 
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A ROMAN BUILDING AT CORINTH 
Trench XIV: looking west 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME (1895-96) 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
IN ROME 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 
1895-1897 


Proreson WILLIAM GARDNER HALE (Chairman from December, 1894, to Sep- 
tember, 1895, and after September, 1th), University of Chicago, Chicago, Il, 
Proreson MINTON WARREN (Acting Chalrman from September, 1895, to May, 
1535), Johns Hopkins Universit ¥. Baltimore, Md, 

Prorkason CLEMENT L. SMITH (Acting Chairman from May, 18965, to October, 
1896), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

PRorEsson ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Jn. (Secretary from December, 1894, to 
September, 1, and after September, 1246), Princetog University, Princeton, Nw, 

Proresson SAMUEL B. PLATNER (Acting Secretary from September, 1895, to 
September, 185), Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0, 

Mn. C.C. CUYLER (Treasurer), Cuyler, Morgan, & Co., 44 Fine St., New York, ¥.Y. 


Mas. WILLIAM F. ALLEN, Madison, Wis. 
PRroresson SYDNEY G. ASHMORE, Union University, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Proresson G. E. BARBER, Universi ty of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neh, 
Proresson H. J. BARTON, University of Hilinois, Champaign, Il. 
Proresson CHARLES E, BENNETT, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Proreasor DD. BONBRIGHT, Northwestern University, Evanston, Tl. 
Mk. WILLIAM H. BUCKLER, 300 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Proresson HENEY F. BURTON, University of Rochester, Rochester, NUY, 
Proresson J, 8. CLARK, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Mar. THOMAS J. CONATY, Rector of the Catholic University of 

America, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. FREDERIC BR. COUDERT, 30 William St., New York, N.Y. 
Proresson W. L. COWLES, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
PRoFEsson A. N. CURRIER, State University of Towa, lowa City, 
Hox. HORACE DAVIS, 1800 Broadway, San Francisen, 
Proresson §. C. DERBY, Ohio State University, Colombnus. 
Proresson JAMES H. DILLARD, Tulane University, New Orleans. 
Tue Er. Rev. WILLIAM C. DOANE, Bishop of Albany, Albany, N.¥. 
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Proresson JAMES C. EGBERT, Jn., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. LOUIS R. EHRICH, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Proresson ALFRED EMERSON, formerly representing Cornell University, now of 
the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, Athens, Greece, 

Proressok HENRY P. EMERSON, Buffalo, N.Y. 

His EMINENCE CARDINAL JAMES GIBBONS, Baltimore, Md. 

Proresson ALBERT G. HARKNESS, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

THe Rev. Proresson SAMUEL HART, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Prorksson G. L. HENDRICKSON, formerly representing the University of Wis- 
consin, now of the University of Chicago. 

Proresson J. H. HEWITT, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Rane: EMIL G. HIRSCH, Sinai Congregation, Chicago, III. 

Proresson WILLIAM A. HOUGHTON, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me, 

Mr. CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Corn Exchange Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Froresson GEORGE E. JACKSON, Washington University, St. Louls, Mo. 

Proressor H. W. JOHNSTON, University of Indiana, Hloomington, Ind. 

Proresson J. C. JONES, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Tue Rr, Rev. J. J. KEANE, Washington, D.C. 

Prorrssor FRANCIS W. KELSEY, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CHANCELLOE J. H, KIRKLAND, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. ERNEST B. KRUTTISCHNITT, 219 Carondelet St,, New Orleans, La. 


COMMENDATORE Proressonn RODOLFO LANCLANT, University of Home, Rome, 
Italy. 


Min. GARDINER M. LANE, 4 State St., Boston, Mass, 

*Proresson GEORGE M. LANE, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

THe Rev. Dn. CHARLES STANLEY LESTER, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Proresson T. B. LINDSAY, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Provksson GONZALEZ LODGE, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Provesson JOHN K. LORD, Dartmouth College, Hanover, NH. 

Paesmpest SETH LOW (ez officio, as President of the Archaeological Institute of 
America), Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Tur Hon. WAYNE MACVEAGH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Proresson ALLAN MARQUAND ( Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute), 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J, 


Prorrsson ELMER T. MERRILL, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM A, MERRILL, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Paorksson J, LEVERETT MOORE, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Tut Rev, De. R. J. NEVIN, Rector of the American Church, Rome, Italy. 

Tur Rr. Rev. Mon. O'CONNELL, Rector of the Collegio Americano, Rome, Italy. 
Proresson E. M. PEASE, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Proresson HAREY THURSTON PECK,! Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Proressor TRACY PECK, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. WILLIAM FEPPER, University of Pennaylvanin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PROFESSOR W. E. PETERS, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


* Deceased, 1 Resigned, 
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Proresson EDWIN POST, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Tue Rr. Rev. HENEY C. POTTER, Bishop of New York, 10 Washington Square, 
New York, N.Y. 

Hox. WILLIAM POTTER, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Hox. STEPHEN SALISBURY,! Worcester, Mass. 

Mi. J. G. SCHMIDLAPP, Union Savings Bank and Trust Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Proressonk EDWIN BR. SELIGMAN, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Proresson THOMAS DBD. SEYMOUR (¢z offeio, as Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School of Classica) Studies at Athens), Yale University, 
New Haven, Coun. 

Proresson EDGAR §. SHUMWAY, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J, 

Proresson M. 5. SLAUGHTER, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Proreson FRANK SMALLEY, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Proresson W. O. SPROULL, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0, 

Mn. GEORGE R. STETSON, 1441 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

Mus. CORNELIUS STEVENSON, 2 South @lst St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mk. WALDO STORY, Palazzo Barberini, Rome, Italy. 

*Mr, WILLIAM W. STORY, Palazzo Barberini, Rome, Italy. 

Proresson LEWIS STUART, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, TL. 

THe Rev. De. HENRY VAN DYKE, The Brick Chorch Manse, New York, N.Y. 

COMMENDATORE Proressore ADOLFO VENTURI, Director-General of the National 
Galleries of Italy, Rome, Italy. 

THe Rev. Dn. MARVIN R. VINCENT, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
Nd 

Proresson ARTHUR J. WALKER, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Proresson WILLIAM R. WARE, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Mn. H. B. WENZEL, St. Paul, Minn. 

Proresson JAMES R. WHEELER, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Prorksson JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE (ez officio, as President of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vick-CHAXCELLOR B, L. WIGGINS, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


PRoresson JOHN HENRY WRIGHT (ez officio, as Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


1 Resionedd. * Decensed. 
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FACULTY 
1895-1696 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, LL.D., 
Director af the School, 


ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Jn., Pu.D., 
Associate Director. 


STUDENTS 
1895-1896 

DANIEL C, ERANSON,! A.B. (Trinity College, N.C, 1890). 

HARRY E. BURTON, A.B. (Harvard University, 180), A.M. (ibid., 1893), PhD. 
(ibid., 1895), Parker Fellow of Harvard University. 

WILLIAM K. DENISON, A.B. (Tufts College, 1891), A.M. (Harvard University, 
THE, and Tufts College, 1895), Fellow of the School. 

WALTER DENNISON, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1803), A.M. (ibid., 184), 
Fellow of the Institute. 

CHARLES E. DIXON, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1885), A.M. (ibid., 1891), Rutan 
Professor of Latin in Olivet College, Fellow of the University of Chicago, 

FRED B. RK. HELLEMS, A.B. (University of Toronto, 183), (Teaching) Fellow 
in Latin (fid., 1900-95), Fellow of the University of Chicago. 

DANIEL J. HOLMES, Jn., A.B. (Northwestern University, 1895), Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Graduate Scholar of the Northwestern University. 

THe Rev. WALTER LOWRIE, A.B. (Princeton University, 1890), B.D, (Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1893), Fellow of the School in Christian Archneology. 

DAN FELLOWS PLATT,‘ A.B. (Princeton University, 1895). 

FREDERICK W. SHIPLEY, A.B, (University of Toronto, 1892), Hutchinson Fellow 
of the University of Chicago, 

GEORGE G. SWEARINGEN, A.B. (Emory College, 1888), Scholastic Fellow of 
Vanderbilt University (1890-92), A.M. ( ibid, 1802), Professor of Latin in Millsaps 
College, Wilmarth Fellow of the University of Chicago. 

WILLIAM T. F. TAMBLYN, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1805). 


i Absent part of the year. 
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LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THE CURRENT EXPENSES 
OF THE SCHOOL 


1895-1896 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : 

Professors Francis W. Kelsey and John C. Rolfe. 
Baltimore, Mi. : 

Messrs. A. 5. Abell, Oliver Andrews, D. L, Bartlett, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, W. H. Buckler, Joseph M. Cushing, and Isaac H, Dixon, 
tlie Misses Eaton, Miss Mary E. Garrett, Messrs. Hon. James A. 
Gary, John Gill, J. Hilles, German H. Hunt, John E. Hurst, Michael 
Jenkins, H. Irvi ne Keyser, William Keyser, Eugene Levering, Theo- 
dore Marburg, Charles F. Mayer, Daniel Miller, B. F. Newcomer, 
*Edmund Law Rogers, W. W. Spence, and J. B. Noel Wyatt. 
Berkeley, Cal. : 

President Martin Kellogg. 

Boston, Mass. : 

Messrs. Charles F. Adams, * Martin Brimmer, Arthur H, Dakin, 
and “George 8. Hale, Miss Heloise E. Hersey, Messrs. John E. 
Hudson and W. E, Huntington, Mrs. Mary M. Kehew, Messrs. 
T. B. Lindsay and Thornton K. Lothrop. 

Brookline, Mass. : 

Messrs. Prentiss Cummings, Elliot C. Lee, and Moses Williams. 
Brooklyn, NOY. : 

Mr. Frank L. Babbitt. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., through 

“A friend.” 

Cambridge, Mass. : 
Messrs. Edward W. Hooper, Denman W. Ross, and Robert N. 
Toppan. 
Charlottesville, Va. : 
Professor W. E. Peters. 
Chicago, Til, : 
_ Messrs. George A. Armour, Edward E. Ayer, and Adolphus ¢. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. Harriet C. Brainerd, Mrs. L. A. 


* Deconsed., 
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Coonley-Ward, McCormick Estate, Mrs. McCormick, Messrs. Henry 
L. Frank, Charles L. Hutchinson, O. W. Meysenburg, and M. A. 
Ryerson, Miss Elizabeth Skinner, Miss Frederika Skinner, Mrs. 
*Elizabeth H. Stickney, Mrs. Mary J. Wilmarth. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

American Book Co., Messrs. Julius Dexter, Col. C, Fleischman, Dr, 
T. W. Graydon, A. McDonald, J. G. Schmidlapp, and W. O. Sproull. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Dr. H. K. Cushing and Mr, Alfred A. Pope. 

Colorado Springa, Colo, : 

Mr. Louis R. Ehrich and General Palmer. 
Detroit, Mich. : 

Detroit Archaeological Society, and Mr. Charles Buncher. 
Elinira, NY: 

Hon. J. Sloat Fassett. 
Florence, Italy : 

Professor Willard Fiske. 
Crardner, Mass. : 

Mr. G, A. Dunn, 
(rroton, Mass. : 

Mr. W. A. Gardner. 

Hanover, NLL: Dartmouth College, through 

“Friends.” 

Hartford, Conn. : 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 
fowa City, Iowa: 

Professor A. M. Currier. 

Kingston, Pa. : 
Mr. Pedro R. Gillott. 
Madison, Wis. : 

Mrs. William F. Allen, and Mrs, 8. M. Ramsey. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 

Mr. Samuel Hill. 

Morristown, NJ. : 
Mr. William B. Skidmore. 
New Orleans, Da. : 


_Mr. E. B. Kruttschnitt, and Louisiana Association of Latin 
Teachers (through Professor J. H. Dillard), 
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Newport, RT. : 

Mr. Edwin D. Morgan. 

New York, N.Y.: 

Messrs. the Rev. C. D, W- Bridgman and the Hon. Addison 
Brown, Miss Emma Brace, Messrs, (. (. Cuyler, J. H. Dean, Fred- 
erick J, de Peyster, Clarence M. Hyde, Arthur C. James, Cyrus J. 
Lawrence, President Seth Low, James Loeb, James B. Ludlow, 
H. G. Marquand, John E. Parsons, George A. Plimpton, A. H. 
Seribner, Edwin R. Seligman, John P. Townsend, and 5. V. White. 
Philadelphia, Pa, : 

Messrs. Charles C, Harrison, Henry ©. Lea, Clarence B. Moore, 
Dr. William Pepper, and Hon. William Potter. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y, - 

Professor J. Leverett Moore. 
Princeton, NOT. : 

Professor Allan Marquand. 
Rochester, N.Y. : 

Messrs. Joseph T. Alling, Theodore Bacon, Henry C. Brewster, 
G,. C. Buell, Henry F. Burton, Dr. Charles A. Dewey, Dr. William 
8. Ely, J. Fahy, F. E. Glen, Edward J. Hanna, President David J. 
Hill, and George C. Hollister, Mrs. Susan Rt. Hoyt, Messrs, William 
F. Peck, Rev. Bernard J. MeQuaid, Dr, John 0. Roe, Lewis P. Ross, 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, President Augus- 
tus H. Strong, Dr. J. W. Whitbeck, and Mr, Charles M. Williams, 
ftondout, N.Y.: 

Mr. 5. D. Coykendall. 

San Franciseo, Cal. : 

Messrs. Wakefield Baker, G. D. Boyd, Hon. Horace Davis, Geo. H. 
Lunt, and W. O°B. MacDonough, Mrs. Edward Martin, and Dr. A. 
Scheidel. 

Schenectady, N.Y): 

Union University. 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

Messrs. Charles W. Ames, Cass Gilbert, George B. Young, and 
Henry B. Wenzell, 

Syracuse, NY: 

Syracuse University. 
Washington, D.C. : 

Messrs. George 58, Fraser and Col. John Hay, Mrs. George Hearst, 
and Mr. E. Francis Riggs. 
Worcester, Mass. : 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME 
1897 


The American School of Classical Studies in Rome was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1894-95. It Is in 
charge of a Managing Committee and is supported by private con- 
tributions. 


* 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
SAME AND ORIECT OF THE SCHOOL 


I. The School shall be called the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Its object is to promote the study of such 
subjects as: (1) Latin literature, as bearing upon customs and 
institutions; (2) inscriptions in Latin and in the Italie dialects: 
(3) Latin palaeography ; (4) the topography and antiquities of 
Rome itself; and (5) the archaeology of ancient Italy (Italic, Etrus- 
can, Roman), and of the early Christian, Mediaeval, and Renaissance 
periods. It will furnish regular instruction and guidance in several 
or all of these fields, will encourage original research and explora- 
tion, and will cobperate with the Archaeological Institute of America. 

with which it is affiliated. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


IT. The School shall be in charge of a Managing Committee. This 
Committee shall determine the annual expenditures, and shall have 
power to enlarge, reduce, or otherwise change its membership, and 
to make such regulations for the sovernment of the School as it may 
deem proper. The officers of this Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be elected annually at the 
meeting in May. The President of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the Chairman of the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute, the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and the Directors 
and Professors of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, shall be members, ex officio, of the Managing Committee, 
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The funds and other property of the School shall be administered 
by a Board of Trustees. 

Ill. The Managing Committee shall meet annually on the Thurs- 
day before the second Saturday in May, in New York. A special 
meeting may be called at any time by the Chairman at the request 
or with the consent of a majority of the Executive Committee. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee shall be the official repre- 
sentative in America of the interests of the School. It shall be a 
part of his duty to present a report annually to the Council of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

V. (a) There shall be an Executive Committee, to be elected by 
the Managing Committee, and to consist of nine members. The 
Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Committee, 
the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, shall be members, ex officio, of the Executive Committee ; 
and the two first named shall be respectively its Chairman and its 
Secretary. 

(b) A member of the Managing Committee shall be elected annu- 
ally, to serve as the representative of the School upon the Editorial 
Board of the Journal of the Institute. 


DIRECTION AND INSTRUCTION 


VI. (a) The School shall be under the superintendence of a 
Director, who shall be chosen, and whose salary shall be fixed, by 
the Executive Committee, subject to the approval of the Managing 
Committee. 

(6) Each year the Managing Committee may appoint one or more 
Professors, who shall reside in Rome during the whole or part of the 
ensuing year, and give such courses of instruction at the School as 
may be arranged by the Director. In case of emergency one of the 
Professors may be called upon to act as Director for the time 
being. 

VIL. It shall be the duty of the Director to exercise personal 
supervision over the work of each member of the School, suggesting 
to him various lines of study, and assisting him in their prosecution, 
He shall conduct regular courses of instruction, and hold meetings 
of the School at stated times for the presentation and discussion of 
papers and topics. He shall forward to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, immediately after the close of the school year, a 
detailed report of the work accomplished during the year. 


: a 
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THE SCHOOL YEAR 


VITL. The full sehool year shall be ten months in length. The 
School shall be in session for stated instruction from the 15th of 
October to the Ist of June. During this period members shall ordi- 
narily reside in Rome, but a member nay obtain leave, for a limited 
period, to pursue investigations elsewhere in Italy, or to travel and 
study in Greece under the supervision of the Director of the Ameri- 
ean School of Classical Studies at Athens; and, with the consent of 
the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing Committee, he 
maiy prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Italian or Greek 
lands during the months of June, J uly, and August, provided that 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Rome. 
Further, with the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee, and after one school year of residence in 
Kome, a regular member of the School may prosecute special studies 
elsewhere than in Italian or Greek lands during any time in the 
school year, provided such studies are su pplementary to work already 
begun in Rome. 


HEMBERSHITP 


TX. Regular members of the School shall be those who are 
enrolled for a full year’s work as candidates for a certificate. 
Students may be enrolled also as members for a part of the year, on 
condition of complying with all the requirements of membership 
for a period of at least three months; but no certificate is given for 
less than a full year’s work. 

X. (a) Bachelors of Arts of colleges which are in good standing 
may become members of the School on submitting to the Chairman 
of the Committee, or to the Director of the School, satisfactory proof 
that the studies previously followed by them, and their proficiency in 
these studies, have been such as to enable them to pursue advanced 
courses of study at the School. 

(6) Other persons may become members of the School on sub 
mitting similar evidence of their qualifications to the Chairman of 
the Committee or to the Director. The Committee reserves the 
right to modify the conditions of membership, 

XI. Every regular member of the School shall pursue some 
definite subject of study or research in the feld of subjects speci- 
fied in Regulation I, and shall present a paper embodying the 
results of some part of his year's work, The paper, if approved 
by the Director, shall be sent to the representative of the School 
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upon the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation XVIII. If approved 
by this Board, the paper shall be published in the Journal of the 
Institute. 

XII. All work of investigation, of exploration, or of any other 
kind, done by any student during his connection with the School, 
shall be regarded as done for the School and by the School, and shall 
be under the supervision and control of the Director. 

XII. No communications of any sort to the public press and no 
publication relating to the studies or work of the School shall be 
made by students of the School without the authorization of the 
Director. 

XIV. Each member of the School who has completed one or 
more full years of study, the results of which have been approved 
by the Director, shall receive a certificate stating the work accom- 
plished. The certificate shall -be signed by the Director of the 
School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chair- 
man of the Managing Comittee. 

XV, Americans residing or travelling in Italy, who are not 
members of the School, may at the discretion of the Director be 
almitted to its privileges. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


XVI. The fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly upon competitive examination. The con- 
ditions of application, and the subjects, places, and times of examina- 
tion will be announced each year not less than six months in advance. 

XVII. Every holder of a Fellowship shall be enrolled as a regular 
member of the School, and shall fulfil in all respects its maximum 
requirements, 


PUBLICATIONS 
AVITT. All manuscripts, drawings, or photographs intended for 
publication shall, after approval by the Director, be sent to the 


representative of the School upon the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute. 
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CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION FOR THOSE WHO INTEND 
TO BECOME MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL 


1é97 


Students who desire to gain admission to the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome should address the Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, or the Director. The application should he 
accompanied by a statement of the preparation of the applicant, and 
by testimonials of his fitness to undertake the work of the School. 

Students admitted to the School would do well to spend two or 
three years, 1f possible, in study under its direction, and at the least 
should endeavor to devote an entire school year to the purpose. 
Teachers, however, who are unable to be absent from home during 
the entire year, will find even a brief stay in Rome, under the guid- 
ance of the School, both stimulating and profitable. If they remain 
three months, they will be enrolled as special students, and will 
enjoy all the privileges of regular students. 

Ability to read German, French, and Italian is indispensable for 
success in any advanced work done under the care of the School. 
The student should gain as great command of these languages as 
possible before going abroad; yet rapid progress may be made, 1f 
he has mastered the elements, by determined effort in Rome while 
he is pursuing his studies there. The most effective way of learning 
a language is by constantly using it. Students who can command 
the summer preceding the school year will do well to spend a part 
of it in Berlin, devoting their time to the study of the Museum 
(with the help especially of Friederichs-Wolters’s Catalogue of Casts 
and Furtwiingler’s Catalogue of Vases) and to German conversation, 
and to pass the remainder in one of the higher small hill-towns of 
Tuscany, where they may enjoy an excellent climate while mastering 
Italian through constant practice. The power of following spoken 
Ttahan easily —a power not at all diffienlt to acquire— will con- 
tribute greatly to the student's pleasure and satisfaction in his daily 
life in Rome, will open up to him a large and important literature | 
upon Italian archaeology, and will enable him to profit by the open 
meetings of the German Institute (where Italian is the official lan- 
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guage), or by lectures in the University of Rome. It is an alvantage, 
moreover, as well as a pleasure, to be able to communicate with Ttalian 
specialists, or with visiting German or French specialists or students. 

Students who do not need to consult economy have a variety of 
lines and routes at their service in going to Rome, The higher 
stale of first-cabin prices (about $100) is maintained by the White 
Star and the Cunard Lines (New York to Liverpool), the Ameri- 
can Line (New York to Southampton), the North German Lloyd 
Line (New York to Bremen, via Cherbourg and Plymouth), and 
the French Line (New York to Havre); the lowest scale (between 
$60 and $80) by the Anchor Line (New York to Glasgow), the 
Hamburg Line (New York to Hamburg, via Plymouth and Cher- 
bourg), the North German Lloyd (as above, but via Southampton), 
the Holland-America Line (New York to Rotterdam or Amsterdam, 
via Boulogne), the Red Star Line (New York to Antwerp), and the 
Warren Line (Boston to Liverpool). The cost of a second-class 
ticket from London to Rome is about $40, and from Antwerp to 
Rome about $27. Students who must curtail their expenditures may 
secure a comfortable passage on the steamers of the Allan State 
Line (New York to Glasgow, — minimum price $45), the Atlantic 
Transport Line (New York to London, — price $50), or, by so-called 
second-class passage on the steamers of the American Line (Phila- 
delphia to Liverpool, — minimum price $40) and the Red Star Line 
(New York to Antwerp, — minimum price $38). The two rates 
just named are for what is virtually first-class passage in outside 
rooms, On steamers technically classed as having no first cabin, 
These steamers generally have clean, attractive rooms, of good size, 
and apparently differ little in comfort from the steamers of the 
other class, 

If the student wishes to go directly to Italy, he may take one of 
the two lines having a regular express service from New York to 
Genoa and Naples,—the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American (minimum price $90 for first-cabin passage), 

The cost of living in Rome is very much what one chooses to make 
it, but one may live cheaply in Rome much more comfortably than 
in America. The student will naturally avoid the pensions, where 
English is the language principally spoken, and will probably find 
it both economical and interesting to hire a furnished room or 
rooms, and take his two principal meals, at least, at one of the 
many inexpensive and very tolerable smaller restaurants. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
1898-1899 


The Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome expects to award for the year 1598-99 three Fel- 
lowships, as follows: 

A Fellowship of six hundred dollars, given by the Archaeological 
Institute of America; 

A Fellowship of six hundred dollars, given by the Managing 
Committee ; 

A Fellowship of five hundred dollars, for the study of Christian 
Archaeology, given by friends of the School. 

The holders of these Fellowships will be enrolled as regular mem- 
bers of the School, and will be required to pursue their studies, 
under the supervision of the Director of the School, during the full 
school year of ten months, beginning October 15, 1898, They will 
ordinarily reside in Rome; but they may spend, with the consent and 
under the advice of the Director, a limited portion of the year in 
investigations elsewhere in Italy, or in travel and study in Greece 
under the supervision of the Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. In addition to his general studies, each 
holder of a Fellowship is required to prosecute some definite subject 
of special research, and to present a paper embodying the results 
of his investigation. For the prosecution of such special investi- 
gation he may obtam leave, under certain conditions, to supple- 
ment his studies in Rome by researches elsewhere than in Italy 
or Greece. 

These Fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities 
and Colleges in the United States of America, and to other Ameri- 
cans of similar attamments. They will be awarded chiefly on 
the basis of competitive written examinations; but other evidence 
of alility and attainments on the part of candidates will be taken 
into consideration. 

Each candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer 
himself for examination. This announcement must be made to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships, Professor Muvtox 
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Warkex, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., and must 


be in his hands not later than April 1, 1898. The receipt of the 
application will be acknowledged, and the candidate will receive a 
blank to be filled out at his convenience and handed in at the time 
of the examination, in which he will give information in regard to 
his studies and attainments. A copy of this blank may also he 
obtained at any time by applieation to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships. 

The examinations will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, May 17, 18, and 19, 1898, at the American School in 
Rome, at the American School at Athens, at any of the Uni- 
versities and Colleges in America represented on the Managing 
Committee of the School, and at such other places as may be 
later designated. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice sent to 
all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. 

The subjects covered by the examinations (No. 1, Latin; No. 2, 
Greek; No. 3, Elements of Latin Epigraphy; No. 4, Elements of 
Latin Palaeography; No. 5, Physical and Political Geography of 
Ancient Italy; No. 6, Topography of Rome; No. 7, Etrusean and 
Roman Archaeology; No, 8, Christian Archaeology; No. 9, Modern 
Ttalian), with the precise time assigned to each, are given below. 
Candidates for the Fellowships given by the Institute and by the 
School will omit No. 8; candidates for the Fellowship in Christian 
Archaeology will omit Nos. 4 and 7. 

In the lists of books appended to Nos. 3-9, those in the first 
paragraph will serve to indicate the extent of the requirement in 
each case; those designated as supplementary are recommended for 
further study and reference, as opportunity may allow. 

Correspondence on the subject of these Fellowships should be 
addressed to Professor Mrxtox WARrkEx, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


EXAMINATIONS 


1. Latin. ( Tueadey, May 17, 3—4:30 paw) 

2. Greek. (Tuesday, May 17, 4:30—6 Pat) 

The examinations in these subjects are designed chiefly to test the 
candidate's acquaintance with the literary sources of investigation 


in classical history and archaeology, and his ability to read the classi- 
cal authors for purposes of research. 
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® ‘The Elements of Latin Epigraphy. ( Thwisday, May 19,9—IT 4.1) 


E. Habner, Roman Inscriptions (in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Oth ed., Vol. XIL1). J.C. Egbert, Jr., Introduction to the Study of 
Latin Inscriptions (New York, 1896), or R. Cagnat, Cours épi- 
graphie latine (20 ed,, Paris, 180). 


SuPPLEMENTARY: E. Hiibner, Rimische Epigraphik (in Tw, v. 
Miller's Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. I, 2 
ed., pp. 625 ff.). H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae sqsagi (Vol. I, 
Berlin, 1892: Vol. IT is soon to be published). G. Wilmanns, 
ri te Thacriptionwm Lotinarem ot ws prs coadenticnm 

2 vols., Berlin, 1873). Orelli and Henzen, Jnscriptionum Latina- 
rum Amplissima Collectio (3 vols., Zorich, 1828, 1856). F- Ritschl, 
Priseae Latinitatis Monumenta Eni qraphica (Kerlin, 1862). Corpus 
Inseriptionum Latinarum (15 vols., Berlin, 1862-). E. Hibner, 
Exempla Seripturae Epigraphicae (Berlin, 1885). G. M. Rushforth, 
Latin Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1893). T. Mommsen, Hes 
Gestae Divi Auqusti, with facsimile of the Monwmentum Ancyranwm 
(2d ed., Berlin, 1535). 


(For candidates jor the Fellowship tn Christian Archaeology.) 
Northeote and Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea, Part II (see under $). 
G. B. de Rossi, Inseriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae septimo saeculo 
antiquiores (Rome, Vol. I, 1861; Vol. IT, 1888). F. X. Kraus, Die 
altehristlichen Inschriften der Rheinliinder (Freiburg i. Br., 1590). 
L. Le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes de fa Craule (Paris, 1856-65). 
E. Hibner, Inseriptiones Hispaniae Christianae (Berlin, 1871) and 
Inacriptiones Britanniae Chriatianae (Berlin, 1876). 

(See, further, Egbert’s Introduction, pp. 1 ff.) 


4. The Elements of Latin Palaeography. ( Wednesday, May 18, 
f—10 a..; to be omitted by candidates for the Fellowship in Christian 
slrchaeotoyy. ) 


E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Palaeography, 
Chapters i-vii and xiii-xviii (New York, 1893), or C. Paoli, Latei- 
nische Palaeographie und Urkundenlehre, tr. by K. Lohmeyer (Inns- 
bruck, 1889, 1895); with practice in W. Arndt, Sehrifttafeln zur 
Erlernung der lateiniachen Palaeographie (Berlin, 1897, 1888), and 
E. Chatelain, Paléographie des classiques latins (Paris, 1884-). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: F. Blass, Lateinische Palaeographie, Buchwesen, 
und Handschriftenkunde (in Iw. v. Miller's Handbuch, Vol. 1, 2d ed., 
pp. 325 ff). T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882). W. 
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Wattenbach, Das Schriftiwesen im Mittelalter (ad ed., Leipzig, 1896). 
4angemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla eodicum Latinorum litteris 
maiusculis scriptorum (Heidelberg, 1876, 1879). Ewald and Loewe, 
Evempla scripturae Visigoticae (Heidelberg, 1883). Vitelli and Paoli, 
Collezione Fiorentina di faesimili pileografici Greeti e Latin’ (Flor- 
ence, 1584-). M. Monaci, Fuesimili di antichi Manoseritti (Rome, 
1881-1883). The London Palaeographical society's Facsimiles of 
Manuscripts and Inseriptions (London, 1873-). 


® The Physical and Political Geography of Ancient Italy. ( Wed- 
nesday, May 18, 5—5: 30 pa.) 


HL. Kiepert, Monual of Ancient Geography, Chapter ix (London, 
1851), and Atlas Antiguws, Tabb. vii-ix. 


SUPPLEMENTARY: J. Jung, Geographie von Italien (in Iw. v. 
MiNer's Handbuch, Vol. Ill, pp. 467 #8). HH. Nissen, Malische 
Londeskunde (Vol. I, Berlin, 1883). 


6. The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome and its Neigh- 
borhood. (Wednesday, May 18, 3—5 par.) 


QO. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom (in Iw. v. Miller's Hand- 
buch, Vol. ITI, pp. 725 ff.), or R, Lanciani, The Ruins and Ezxcava- 
tions of Ancient Rome (London and Boston, 1897). J. H. Middleton, 
The Remains of Ancient Rome (2 vols., London, 1892). <A. Mau, 
Pithrer thurch Pompeii (2d ed., Naples, 1896). 


SUPPLEMENTARY: F. v. Reber, Die Ruinen Roms und der Cam- 
pagna (2d ed., Leipzig, 1879). RK. Burn, Rome and the Campagna 
(London, 1871), and Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood (London, 
1895). J. Dennie, Rome of To-day and Yesterday; The Pagan City 
(3d ed., New York and London, 1896). R. Lanciani, Ancient Rome 
i the Light of Recent Discoveries; Pagan and Christian Rome 
(London, and Boston, 1888, 1893). O. Gilbert, Geschichte und 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum (3 parts, Leipzig, 1883, 
1885, 1890). H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum 
(Berlin, Vols. L lL, 2; If, 1878, 1585; 1871). Cr Boissier, Frome 
ial Pompeii (New York, 1896). Overbeck-Mau, Pompeii in seinen 
(reléinden, ete, (4th ed., Leipzig, 1884). Schneider, Das Alte Bom 
(Leipzig, 159). Kuiepert and Hiilsen, Foarnae Uris Flomae Anti- 
quae (Berlin, 1896), containing three excellent maps, with valuable 
topographical index. RK. Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae (Milan, 
1895-). 
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7. Introduction to Etruscan and Roman Archaeology. (Architect- 
ure, Sculpture, Painting, Pottery, Coins.) ( Wednesday, May 18, 
10 a.w—12 u: to be omitted by candidates for the Fellowship in 
Christian Archaeology.) 


a. ETRURIA. J. Martha, L’Art étrusque (Paris, 1889). 


SUPPLEMENTARY: Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (3d ed., 
London, 1883). Helbig, Die Italiker in der Poebene (Leipzig, 1879). 
Fonteanive, Avanzi detti Ciclopici nella provincia di Roma (Rome, 
1887). Montelius, La Civilization primitive en Italie (Stockholm aun 
Berlin, Vol. I, 1895). Durm, Die Baukunst der Etrusker (in his 
Handbuch der Architektur, Darmstadt, 1885). Gerhard, Etruskisehe 
Spiegel (5 vols., Berlin, 1843-1893). Brunn and Korte, J rilievi detle 
urne Etrusche (Rome and Berlin, Vol. I, 1870; Vol. 1, 1890; 
Vol. IL 2, 1896). Helbig, Pitture Cornetane ¢ Tarquiniest (Annali 
Ist, Grer., 1863, 1870). 


b, ROME. J. Martha, ZL’ Archéologie érusque et romaine, Chapter 
v to end (Paris, Quantin), Durm, Die Baukunst der Rimer (in his 
Handbuch der Architektur, Darmstadt, 1885). F. B. Tarbell, History 
of Greek Art (Meadville, Pa., 1896). L. M. Mitchell, fistory of 
Ancient Sculpture, last chapter (New York, 1883). H. v. Rohden, 
Malerei and Vasenkunde, and R. Weil, (Rémische) Miinzkunde (in 
Baumeister’s Denkméiler des klassischen Altertums, Vol. Il, pp. 501- 
880, 965-969; Vol. IT, pp. 1951-2011), 


SurrLemestary: Guhl and Koner, Leben der Griechen und Romer 
(6th ed., Berlin, 1893). A. Choisy, L’art de bdtir chez les Romains 
(Paris, 1876). Lange, Haws und Halle (Leipzig, 1885). E. A. Ganrd- 
ner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, eapecially the last chapter (Lon- 
don, New York, 1896, 1897). Brann, Denkméiler der griechischen 
nad rimischen Skulptur (Munich, 1888-1897). Bernoulli, Himische 
Ikonoqraphie (Stuttgart; I, 1882; I. 1, 1886; IT. 2,1891). Robert, 
Die antiken Sarcophagreliefs (Vol. U1, Berlin, 1890). W. Helbig, 
(Fuide to the Public Collections af Classical Antiquities in Rome (Leip- 
zig, 1805). E. Robinson, Catalogue of Casts of Greek and Roman 
Seulpture in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (rev. ed., Boston, 
1896). Furtwingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (New York, 
1895). Woermann, Pointing in Ancient Greece and Italy (in Wolt- 
mann and Woermann’s History of Painting, Vol. I, New York, 1850). 
Helbig, Cntersuchungen tiher die companische Wandmalerei (Leipzig, 
1873) and Die Wondgemédlde Companiens (Leipeig, 1868). Mau, 
Geachichte der decoratiren Wandmalerei in Pompeii (Berlin, 1382). 


Be T)  ftepert of School in Rome, 1895-96: Appendix ag 


H. v. Rohden, Die Terracotten von Pompeii (Stuttgart, 1880). E, 
Robinson, Introduction to Cotaloque of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Vases in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Boston, 1893). Imbhoof- 
Blumer, Portriithipse auf riimischen Miinzen (Leipzig, 1879). Momm- 
sen, Geschichte des riimischen Miinzwesens (Breslau, 1860) ; or (betters 
the same, translated and enlarged by Blacas and De Witte, Histoire 
fle la monnaie romaine (4 vols,, Paris, IS8T3-1875). Bliimner, Tech- 
nologie und Terminologie, ete. (Leipzig, 1875-1887). Daremberg 
and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités greeques et romaines (Paris. 
18i3-). De Ruggiero, Dizionario engrafco delle antichita Romane 
(Rome, 1886-), Baumeister, Denkiniiler des Massischen —Altertums 
(3 vols., Miinchen and Leipzig, 1885-1888), Smith, Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities (3d ed., 2 vols., London, 1890, 1891). 
Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und ritmischen Muythoalogie (Leipzig, 
1854). — Notizie degli seavi di antichitd. Bullettina della commissione 
archeologica comunale di Roma. Bullettino dell? istitute archealogiea 
germanica, Mélanges Parchéologie et @histoire of the French School 
in Rome, 


S. Introduction to Christian Archaeology. (Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting.) (Wednesday, May Id, Oo Aw —fe ow be only Jor Cnniliiales 
Jor the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) 

F. B. Tarbell, History of Greek Art (Meadville, Pa., 1896). F. X. 
Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg im Br., Vol. 1, 
1896). J. 8. Northeote and W. BR. Brownlow, Roma sotterranea 
(2d ed., 2 vols,, London, 1879), or either of the following, which are 
based on the last named work: F. X. Kraus, Homa sotterranea 
(2d ed., Freiburg im Br., 1879), or P. Allard, Rome souterraine (3d 
ed, Paris, 1877). 

SUPPLEMENTARY : V. Schultze, Archidologie fer altchristlichen 
Atunst (Munich, 1895). Peératé, L Archéologie chrétienne (Paris, 
1892). Garrucei, Storia dell arte cristiana nei primt otto secoli della 
Chiesa (6 vols., Prato, 1875-1881). G. B. de Rossi, Roma sofferranea 
cristiana (4 vols., Rome, 1864-1877), and Mosaiei cristian’ delle 
thiese di Roma (Rome, 1870-1596). Holtzinger, Die altchriatliche 
Architektur (Stuttgart, 1589). Grrousset, Etude sur Phistorre les sar- 
cophages chrétiens (Paris, 1885). Le Blant, Les sarcophages chrétiens 
antiques de la ville d’Arles (Paris, 1878). Pohl, Die altchristliche 
Fresko- und Mosaik-Malerei (Leipzig, 1888). J. P. Richter, Die 
Mosaiken von Ravenna (Vienna, 1878). Frantz, Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Malerei (Freiburg im B., I, 1887 ; IT. 1, and IT, 2. 1894). Bayet, 
f Art lyzantin (Paris, Quantin), and Recherches pour servir a Chistoire 


. — es | 
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de la peinture et de la sculpture chrétiennes en Orient (Paris, 1879), 
Kondakoff, Histoire de [art tyzantin (2 vols, Paris, 1886-1891), 
De Vogiie, L’ Architecture civile et religieuse dela Syrie Centrale (Paris, 
1865-1877). Choisy, L’Art de bitir chez les Byzantins (Paris, 1884). 
Dehio and Bezold, Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes (Stutt- 
gart, 1887-). Kraus, Real-Encyclopaedie der christlichen Alterthiimer 
(2 vols., Freiburg im B., 1882-1886). Martigny, Dictionnaire des 
antiquités chrétiennes (2d ed., Paris, 1877). Smith and Cheetham, 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (2 vols., London, 1876, 1880). 
— Bullettino di archeologia eristiana. Réimische Quartalachrift der 
christlichen Alterthiimer. Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 


o. Italian. (Thursday, Moy 19, 11 a.ar—i12 ») 


Candidates will be expected to show familiarity with the ordinary 
words and idioms of conversation, and ability to read simple Italian 
prose. 

C. H. Grandgent, Jialian Grammar (3d ed., Boston, 1894) and 
Composition (Boston, 1894). B. L. Bowen, First Italian Readings 
(Boston, 1896). 'T. Millhouse, English-Italian and ftalian-English 
Dictionary (Ath ed., 2 vols., London and New York). For additional 
reading the following works are recommended; Goldoni, Jt Burbero 
benefico or Jat Locandiera; Farina, Fante di picche, Il Signor Io, 
Amor bentato; De Amicis, La Vite mifitare, Spagna, Cuore; Pellico, 
Le mie Prigioni ; Barrili, Donna di picche, Una Notte bizearra ; Verga, 
Novelle: and especially the archaeological papers published in Italian 
in the periodicals mentioned under Nos. 7 and 8. 


Nettact Yrres 


2.5, Cushing & Co. — Berwick & Smits 
Norwood Mase, 11.5.4. 
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Professor Jowx Wituams Wuatre (Presipesr), Hoervard University, Carm- 
bridge, Maze, 

Mr. Geoncre A. Anmorr (Chicago Society), ST, Wilash «lrenne, Chicago, Fl. 

Mr. Sktpex Bacox ( Wiseonsin Society), 164, Nassau Street, New Fork, N.Y. 

Mr. Davin L. Bantnetr ( Baltimore Society), 16, Me. Vernon Place, Balti- 
nore West, Jd, 

Mr. Coantes Buscnre (Hetroit Society), 44, Rowena Street, Detroit, Mich, 

Mr. Cuarence H, Crank [| Pennayloania Society), Mullitt Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Professor Mantix L. I’ Ooce (President of the Detroit Society), University 
of Michigan, Ann Arhor, Mich. 

Professor Haroty N. Fow.er (Cleveland Society), Western Heserve Uni- 
cersity, Cleveland, 0. | 

Professor Anruun L. Frotmsxcuam, Jn, ( Saltimare Society), Princeton Uni- 
rersity, Princeton, N.S. 

President Dasre. C. Giewax (Vicke-Presmpest, and President of the Balti- 
more Society), Johns Hopiins University, Baltimore, Mu. 

Mr. Mancoum &. Gnreexovan (President of the Cleveland Society), 356, A 
rior Street, Cleveland, 0. 

Professor Wittiasm Ganpyen Have (President of the Chicago Soctety, and 
Chairman of the Managing Committee af the School in Rome}, University 
af Chicago, Chicago, Fl, 

Alr. Coantes L. Hutcnixso~ ( Cifeage Society), 2709, Prairie Arenue, Chi. 
copa, IT. 

Mr. Ganpixen M, Laxe (Boston Society), 44, State Street, Boston, Miss. 

Mr. James Loren (TREASURER), 27 and 29, Pine street, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Nicnoras Loxaworrn (President af the Cincinnati Soctety), Grandin 
foad, Kast Walnut Hills, Cincin nati, O, 

President Serum Low (Hoxonany Presipext), Columbia University, New 
Fork, .V. 7. 

Professor Antas Margvaxp (New York Society), Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.S. 
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Miss Eurex F. Masox (Boston Society), 1, Walnut Street, Boston, Maas, 

Professor Cuantes Exior Nortoxs (Hononanry Prestpest), Harvard Unicer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. WruaM Perere (Vicr-Paestesxt, and President of the Pennsyleania 
Society), 1811, Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor Epwarp De.avax Peery (President of the New York Soctety). 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Frepenic J. pe Persten (New York Society), 7, East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y- 

Professor Daxint Quixx (President of the Washington Society), The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Enwarp Ropixsox (Boston Society), Musewm of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Mantix A. Ryrexsox (Vice-Parswwest), 4551, Drexel Boulevard, Chi- 
Cay, Jt 

Hou, Sterues Savisaver (Vice-Presipent), Worcester, Mass. 

Professor Tuomas Day Srvwove (Vice-Presipest, and Chairman of the 
Managing Committee of the School at Athens), Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Professor Moses Stevens Stavowren ( President of the Wisconsin Society), 615, 
Langdon Street, Madison, Wis. 

Professor Fitz Geran Tispans (New York Society), College of the City of 
New York, New York, VY. 

Professor James R. Wueeten (New York Society), Columbia University. 
New York, N.Y. 

‘Mra. H. Wairatax (President of the Boston Society), 77, Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Maas. 

Professor Joux Hexry Wricur (Eprron-ix-Comer or tae Jounnat), fHar- 
card Unicersity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Cuanexce H. Youso (Secretary), 308, West 58th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
MANAGING COMMITTEE 
1897-1898 


Professor Thomas Dav Seymore (Coainmas), Fate University, New Haven, 
Conn, 

Professor Cuanues 1D. Anams, Dartinouth College, Hanover, NOH. 

Professor H. M. Bamp, University af the Cityaf New York, New Fork, N.Y. 

Professor 1. T, Beckwrrn, Trinity College, Hartford, Coun. 

Miss Professor A.C, Cuarix, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 

Professor Enwann B. Cuarr, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Professor Manti~ L. D'Qocr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* Professor Hexny Daisten, Columbia University, New Fork, N. ¥. 

Professor Engan A. Ewexs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NOY. 

Professor Arrnep Emensowx (ex officio, as Professor of the School), Athena, 
(rreece. 

Professor 0. M. Ferxatn, Williamea College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Profesaor Auranam L. Funuen, Adelbert College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Professor Hexey Ginpons, University of Pennayleania, Pahiladelphia, Pa, 

Professor Basi: L. Ginpens.enve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Professor Winns W. Goopwix, Harcard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Winniam Ganoxen Hate (ex officio, as Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the American School in Rome), University af Chicago, 
Chicago, JTL. 

Professor Atnent Hankwess, Brown University, Providence, RI. 

Professor Groror E, Howes, University af Vermont, Burlington, Ve. 

Professor Wintiam A. Lamwnentox, University of Pennsyleania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mr. Ganpixen M. Laxe (Treascren), £4, State Street, ffoston, Maas, 

Miss Professor Anny Leacn, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Mrs, President Enizaneta §. Mreap, Mf, Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Meas, 

Professor Ciances Enior Nortosx, Harvard University, Cambridge, Masa. 

Professor Benwanorre Pennix, Yole Unicersity, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Frepenic J. pe Pevsren, 7, East 190 Street, New York, N.Y. 

Professor Witiiam Canky Pouaxn, Brown Cnitersity, 9, Tdoyd Street, Prori- 
dence, J? f. 

Professor Reres B. Rictannsows (ex officio, as Director of the School), Athens, 
Greece. 


®* Died November 0), 1897. 
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Professor Hennent Were Surtra, Bryn Mawr College, Brya Mowr, Pu. 
Professor J. K. Sitnixcros Stennett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Professor Frank B, Tarnecs., University of Chicago, rian are 


Professor Firs Geratp Trspaut, College of the City of New York, New 
York, N.Y. 


Professor James C. Vax Besscuores, Wealeyou University, Middletown, Conn. 


Professor Wirniam R. Wane, School af Architecture, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 


Professor Bexsami~ Ink Wueeven (Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships), Cornell University, Ithaca, NwY. 


Professor James KR. Woeecen (Secretany, and Associate Editor of the 
Journal of the Institute), Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Professor Joux Wirwtaws Ware (ex officio, as President of the Institute), 
Harcard University, Cambridge, Maasz. 

Professor Samvet R. Wixasa, Princeton University, Princeton, N.S. 

Professor Joux Hexkey Wricur (ex officio, as Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute), Harecard Unicersity, Cambridge, Mass. 


COOPERATING COLLEGES 


ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN 
EESERVE UNIVERSITY. 

AMHEEST COLLEGE. 

BROWS UNIVERSITY. 

BETS MAWE COLLEGE. 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW TORK, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

OORSELL UNIVERSITY. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

HAEVAERD UNIVERSITY. 

JONAS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

MT. HOLYTORE COLLEGE, 

PEINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


SYEACTSE UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOENIA. 

USIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
TORK. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHA, 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVASIA. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

VASSAE COLLEGE, 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

TALE USIVERSITY. 


TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOL 


Professor Cuannes Eviot Nontow ( President). 
Professor Wituiam W. Goopwin ( Seerefary). 
Mr. Ganorxen M. Lane ( Treasurer). 

* Professor Hexey Darsien. 

Professor Basi. L. Girperscneve. 

Mr. Hexry G, Manguaxn, 

Mr. Frenenic J. ox Pevsten. 

Rt. Rev. Hesny C. Porren. 

Professor Tuomas Dav Sevuour. 

Professor Wittiam M. Stoane, 

Mr. Samvet TD. Warnes. 

Professor Joux Witttams Wutre. 


* Decensed, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME 
MANAGING COMMITTEE 
1897-1898 


Professor Winniam Ganpsex Hare (Cuamman), University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Fil, 

Mrs. Wituus F., Autesx, Madison, Wis. 

Professor Siowey G. Asumore, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Professor G. E, Barner, University of Nebraska, Li acoln, Neb, 

Professor H. J. Bantox, University of Illinois, Champaign, Sil, 

Professor Coantes E, Bexwxert, Cornel? Cuteerstty, Jthaca, N.Y. 

Mrs. Emons Biaise, Chicage, JT. 

Professor D. Boxnaicur, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, 

Mr. Wintiam H. Buck.er, 300, Eyuitahle Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Professor Hexny F. Burros, University of Rochester, Rochester, NY. 

Professor J. S&S. Crarn, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. Tuomas J. Conary, Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Fuenenic R. Covpent, 30, William Street, New York, N.Y. 

Professor W. L, Cownrs, AmAerst College, imbherst, Masa, 

Professor A. N. Cormen, State University of Jowa, Sowa City, Ja. 

Mr. C. C. Curren (Treasurer), Cnyler, Morgan, and Co., 44, Pine Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 

Hon. Horace Davis, 1800, Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 

Professor 5. C. Durny, State University af Ohio, Columbus, 0. 

Professor James H. Ditnanp, Tvlane Caiversity, New Orleans, La. 

Rt. Rev. Witttam C. Doawr, Bishop of Albany, Alhany, NY. 

Professor James C. Eanent, Jn., Columbia Un iversity, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Lous R. Eunicu, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Professor Atrren Ewrnsox, American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Athens, Greece, 

Professor Hexry P. Ewunson, Bujfalo, N.Y. 

Professor Antuce L. Frotmixcuam, Jn. (Secretanr), Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.S. 

His Eminence Cardinal James Gmnows, Baltimore, Md. 

* Mr. Samvec 8. Greex, Worcester, Mass. 

Professor Atnert G. Hanksxess, Brown University, Providence, HI. 

Professor Samuet Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor G. L. Hexpricksox, University of Chicage, Chicago, JT. 

Professor Joux H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Maas. 

Rabbi Esai G. Hinscu, Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Tl. 
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Professor Winwiam A. Hoventox, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Mr. Cuances L, Hetenmsox, Corn Exchange Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Professor Georce E. Jacnson, Washington University, St. Lowts, Mo. 

Professor H, W. Jouxstox, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Professor J. C. Joxes, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Rt. Rev. J. J. Keaxn, Archbishop of Damascus, Rome, Jtaly. 

Professor Fuaxcia W. Keuser, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Chancellor J. H. Kimk.axp, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 

Hon. Easxest B. Kretrscusitt, 219, Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La. 

Commendatore Profeasore Rovotro Laxcrast, University of Rome, Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Ganpixen M. Lawn, Lee, Higginson, and Co., 4), Stute Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

* Professor Grorce M. Laxe, Hercard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Dr. Caantes Staxtey Lester, Milicaukee, Wis. 

Professor T. B. Lixpsay, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Professor Goxzatez Lopor, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Professor Joux K. Loup, Dortmonth College, Hanover, NUH. 

Hon, Warse MacVeacu, Philadelphia, Po. 

Professor Attas Mangvann (Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institate), 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.!. 

Professor Evwer T. Menceiwns., Wesleyan Cuiversity, Middletown, Conn. 

Professor Winuiam A. Meret, Vniversity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Professor J. Leverett Moore, Fussar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Rev. Dr. R. J. Nevix, Rector of the American Church, Rome, Jtaly. 

Professor Ricuarp Nortos (ex offleio, as Professor of the School), dmerican 
School af Classical Studies, Home, Italy. 

Kt. Rev. Mgr. O"'Coswerr, Rector of the Collegio Americano, Home, Italy. 

Professor E, M. Pease, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alte, Cal. 

Professor Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haren, Coun. 

Dr. WitwtaM Perren, University of Peansyleania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor W. E. Perens, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Professor Samcent Baus. Poatven, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0. 

Profesor Epwix Post, Oe Powe University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Kt. Rev, Hexny C. Porren, Bishopof New York, 70, Washington Square, New 
York, N.Y. 

Hon. Witttam Potrer, Chestnut Hill, Fa. 

Hon. Sterukex Sauincny,! Worcester, Mass, 

Hon, J.G. Scamipiare, (union Savings Bank and Trust Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Professor Enwin BR. Senioman, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Professor Tuomas Day Sevmovr (ex officio, as Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School at Athens), Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Encar 5. Sucmwar, Butgers College, New Brunswick, Nil. 

Professor M.S. Sitavcuten, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Professor Faaxk Smancer, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY. 

Professor Cremest 1. Sarr (Director of the School), 2, Via Gaeta, Rome, Italy. 

Professor W. 0. Srnovi., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. 

Mr. Georcr KH. Stetson, 14f1, Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


® Died June 30, 1897. 1 Resigned. 
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Mrs. Comneivs Stevenson, 236, South 2Ist Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Wanpo Stony, Palazzo Barberini, Rome, Italy, i 
Professor Lewis Stuant, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. | 
Rev, Dr. Henny Vay Dyxe, The Brick Church Manse, New York, N.Y. | 
Commendatore Professore Ano.ro Vewrems, Director-General of the National 
Galleries of Italy, Rome, Italy. 
Rev. Dr. Manvix R. Vixcest, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 
Professor Anruve J. Warken, University of Aansas, Lawrence, Kan. . 
Professor Wittiam R. Wane, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Professor Mixstoxs Wankex (Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships), Johna 
Hopkina University, Baltimore, Md. i 
Hon. H. B, Weszer, New Fork Life Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Professor James RK. Wurerer, Colwmbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Professor Jonx Wittiams Waite (ex officio, as President of the Institute), 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. , —- 
Vice-Chancellor B, L. Wicarss, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Professor Jonx Hexay Warrtour (ex officio, as Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute), Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. . | 
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MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 
1897-1898 


FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS 
Proressor ALEXANDER CONZE, Berlin. 
Mr. GEORGE DENNIS, London. 

Proressor GASTON MASPERO, Poris. 
Proressor THEODOR MOMMSEN, Berlin. 
Proresson WILHELM DOERPFELD, Athens. 


BOSTON SOCIETY 
President 
Mus. H. WHITMAS. 


Mrs, H. Waitwaxs, Chairman. 
Mr. Ersxest Jackson, 

Miss Ei.tex F. Mason, 

Professor James Montrow Patos, 
Hon. Sternex SALisevrr. 

Mr. Pintir H. Sean. 

Professor Jonx Wittiam= Wutte. 


Life Members 
Professor Alexander Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass. 
Principal H. P, Amen, Ereter, NUH. 
® Frederick L. Ames, Boston. 
* Hon. William Amory, Boston, 
* Thomas G. Appleton, Basten. 
* Elisha Atkins, Boston. 
Francis H. Bacon, 98, Washington Street.) 
Joseph T, Bailey, 45, Commonwealth Avenue, 


Adolph L. Bandelier, care of Henry Villard, Esq., New York, N.Y. 
E. Pierson Beebe, 36, Beacon Street. 


* Stanton Blake, Boston, 
* J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Boston. 
® Decensed, 


1 Where no name of ih elty oT town ia given, the address is Boston. 
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* Hon, Charles 8. Bradley, Providence, Bo 

George L. Bradley, Pomfret Center, Conn, 

* John L. Bremer, Boston. 

* Mrs, Gardner Brewer, Boston. 

* Hon. Martin Brimmer, Boston. 

Mrs. Martin Brimmer, 47, Beacon Street, 

* William S. Bullard, Boston. 

Arthur Astor Carey, 29, Firirfleld Street. 

Hon. Thomas B. Catron, Santa Ft, Nu. 

George B. Chase, Dedham, Mass. 

Joseph Thacher Clarke, College Road, Harrow, England. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M, Clarke, Providence, BS. 

* George H. Corliss, Providence, RL. 

George W. W. Dove, Andover, Mass. 

Hon. William Endicott, Jr., 32, Beacon Street. 

Dana Estes, 302, Washington Street. 

* Glendower Evans, Boston. 

Charles Fairchild, 83, Marlborough Street. 

* Ezra Farnsworth, Boston. 

*Hon. Joseph 8. Fay, Boston. 

Hon, John M. Forbes, 30, Sears Building. 

Gen. Manning F. Force, Soldier's Home, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Professor William W. Goodwin, Cambridge, Mass. 
Justice Horace Gray, 0S. Supreme Court, Washington, D.C. 
Russell Gray, 50, State Street. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green, $0, Tremont Street. 

* Professor E. W. Gurney, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. P. Hallowell, 202, Federal Street. 

* Hon. Rowland Hazard, Peace Dale, AHO. 

* Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, Boston. 

* George Higginson, Boston. 

Major Henry L. Higginson, £4, State Street. 

* Miss Alice 5. Hooper, Boston, 

* Mrs. Samuel Hooper, Hoston. 

* Professor E, N. Horsford, Cambridge, Mass. 

James F, Hunnewell, Green Street, Charlestown, Mraz. 
Samuel Johnson, 33, Summer Street. 

Miss Louise Kennedy, Fairacre, Concord, Mass. 

* Henry P. Kidder, Boston. 

*W. Putnam Kuhn, Boston, 

Gardiner M. Lane ( Treasurer, Member af the Council), 44, State Street. 
Col. Henry Lee, Brookline, Mass. 

Thornton K. Lothrop, 8, Congress Street. 

* Hon. John Lowell, Newton, Afass. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason ( Member of the Council), 1, Walnut Street. 
Miss Ida N, Mason, J, Walnut Streer. 

* Hon. Otis Norcross, Boston. 


* Deceased. 
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Professor Charles Eliot Norton (Member of the Council), Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 6, Joy Street 

#* Francis E. Parker, Boston. 

* Francia Parkman, Moston. 

*(Viver W. Peabody, Boston, 

®* John C. Philips, Boston. 

* Hon. Heary L. Pierce, Boston, 

Miss Sarah Porter, Farmington, Conn. 

Louis Prang, 45, Centre Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

* Richard Price, Topafeld, Mass. 

Rev. C. A. L. Richards, 144, Benesit Street, Providence, BL. 

* Henry B. Rogers, Boston. | 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury (Vice-President, Member of the Council), Worcester, 
Maas. 

Samuel H. Seudder, Cambridge, Mass. 

Philip H. Sears, 85, Mit. Vernon Street. 

Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, 23, Commonwealth Avene. 

Quincy A. Shaw, 12, Ashburton Place. 

Mra. E. A. Shepard, Providence, Rel. 

* Mra. Jared Sparks, Cambridge, Masa. 

* William Eliot Sparks, Taunton, Mass. 

Miss A. M. Stetson, Bangor, Me. 

Richanl Sullivan, 27, Kilby Street. 

Hon. Royal C. Taft, Providence, RE 

#* Isaac Thacher, Boston. 

"George W. Walea, Boston. 

* Dr, Clement A. Walker, Boston. 

® Dr. Charles FE, Ware, Baston. 

* Samuel D. Warren, Soston. 

William B. Weeden, Providence, RO 

* William F. Weld, Boston. 

Mrs. H. Whitman ( President, Member of the Council), 77, Mt. Vernon Street. 

* Henry Austin Whitney, Boston. 

John Woodbury, 57, Exchange Building, 63, State Street. 


The Boston Society of Architects. 


Francis E. Abbot, Cambridge, Masa. 
Hon, Charles Francis Adams, 23, Cowrt Street. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass. 


Professor James Barr Ames, JJ, Frishbie Place, Cambridge, Mess. 
Oliver Anes, mea Building. 


Francis Bartlett, 13, Exchange Street. 
Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 60, Beacon Street. 
George S. Black, 47, Beacon Street. 


* Deceased, 
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Francis Blake, Auburndale, Mass. 

Miss Sarah H. Blanchard, 95, Mr. Vernon Street. ’ 
Charles P. Bowditch, 28, State Street. 

Mra. L. D. Brandeis, r7g, At. Fernon Street, 

Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 325, Massachusetts Avenue. 
Stephen Bullard, #3, Marlborough Street. 

Col. Alexander G, Bullock, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Samuel Cabot, $2, Bearon Street. 

Professor Frank W. Chandler, 195, Marlborough Street, 
Hon. Charles F. Choate, 205, Beacon Street. 

Alexander Cochrane, 257, Commonwealth Arenue. 
J.T. Coolidge, 148, Beacon Street. 

Henry Davenport, 9, West 38th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Hon. Thomas Durfee, 9, Benefit Street, Providence. 
Edmund Dwight, 50, State Street, 

Miss Georgiana G. Eaton, 62, Commonteealth Avenue. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, 44, Brimmer Street. 

John L, Gardner, 152, Beacon Street. 

George A. Goddard, 0, Tremont Street. 

Professor John C. Gray, 50, State Street. 

Mrs. F. B. Greene, 345, Beacon Street, 

Mrs. Henry 8. Grew, 29, Reacon Street. 

Professor Albert G. Harkness, Providence, Ro. 

E. B. Haskell, Awhurndale, Mase. 

Professor Henry W. Haynes 239, Beacon Street. 
Edward W. Hooper, 60, State Street. 

Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, Pomsret Center, Conn. 
Professor George E, Howes, Burlington, Vt. 

John E. Hudson, 935, Milk Street. 

Edward Jackson, 53, State Street. 

Ernest Jackson (Secretary), $83, Beacon Street. 

Miss Sarah H, Killikelly, 408, South Hiland A reine, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
W. P. P. Longfellow, 479, roadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Gen. Charles G, Loring, Museum of Fine Arts. 

Henry 5. McKay, 54, Devonshire Street. 

Charles Merriam, 50, State Street. 

Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Middletown, Conn. 

Joseph A. Miller, 25, Butler Exchange, Providence, RU. 
Professor Morris H. Morgan, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Frances R. Morse, 12, Marlborough Street, 
Professor Frank W. Nicolson, Middletoawa, Conn. 
Frederick Law Olmated, Brookline, Maas. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Cambridge, Mass, 
Professor James Morton Paton, Middletown, Conn. 

Dr, Charles Peabody, Brattle Street, Cambridge, Maas. 
Robert 5. Peabody, 53, State Street. 

Henry Pickering, 146, Oliver Street. 

Rey. Edward G, Porter, Lexington, Mass. 

George Putnam, 50, State Street. 
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Henry W. Putnam, 85, Devonshire Street. 
Frederick H. Rindge, Loe Angeles, Cal. 
Edward Robinson (Member of the Council), Museum of Fine Arts. 
John C. Ropes, 60, State Street. 
Dr. Denman W. Hoes, Cambridge, Wass. 
Barthold Schlesinger, Brookline, Mass. *s 
Miss Theodora Sedgwick, Cambridge, Muss. 
Professor J. B. Sewall, 17, Blagden Street. 
Professor C. L. Smith, 68, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
William W. Swan, £0, Water Street. 
Miss Mary A. Tappan, 7/, Marlborough Street. 
Professor J. Henry Thayer, Cambridge, Mazz. 
S. Lothrop Thorndike, The Charleagate. 
Professor C. H. Toy, Cambridge, Masa. 
George B. Upton, 63, Devonshire Street. 
Professor H. Langford Warren, Cambridge, Masa. 
Henry C. Warren, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Meas. 
Samuel D. Warren, 220, Devonshire Street. 
Rev. S. M. Warren, Hillside, Roxhury, ass. 
Edward Wheelwright, 22, Chestnut Street. 
Professor John Williams White (Member of the Council), Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Hoger Wolcott, 53, State Street. 
Professor John H. Wright (Member of the Council), 38, Quincy Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Case Memorial Library, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
A. T. Perry, Librarian, Hortford, Conn. 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY 


President 
Puoresson EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY. 


Committee on Membership 


Mr. Dasxret Parma, Jn., Chairman, 

Mr. Samur. P, Averr, Jn. - 
Misa Evizaneta L. Exr. 

Miss Rory Estersow, 

Professor Attan Manovawp. 

Professor Enwanp Detavax Perry. 

Professor Horatio M. Reynowps. 

Dr. Cranmexce H, Yours, 


Life Members 
* John Jacob Astor, New York. 
Addison Brown, 37, West oth Street. 
5S. D. Coykendall, Rendout, N.Y. 
James J. Higginson, 76, Kast dint Street, 
Mra. 8. L. Hurtt, 250, West 5th Street. 
Adrian Iselin, 23, East 26th Street. 
* John ‘Taylor Johnston, New York. 
Cyrus J. Lawrence, $7, Broad Street, 
Richard Hoe Lawrence, 37, Broad Street. 
Joseph F. Loubat, Care of Horace &. Ely, 64, Cedar Street. 
* Thomas W. Ludlow, Yorkers, N.Y. 
Professor Allan Marquand ( Member of the Council), Princeton, Nil. 
Henry Marquand, //, East 8th Street, 
Henry G. Marquand ( Vire-President), 11, East 68th Street. 
George Norton Miller, $77, Madison Arenwe. 
D. OF. Mills, 634, Fifth Avenue. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 23, Wall Street, 
William B. Ogden, Unton (Yah, 
Daniel Parish, Jr., 2, East th Street. 
Frederic J. de Peyster (Member of the Council), 7, East 42d Street. 
Miss Helen Van Cortlandt de Peyster, 7, Fast 42d Street. 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter ( Vice-President), 10, Washington Square. 


* Decensed., 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Borough of Manhattan, 
New York. 
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J. Sanford Saltus, 222, Weat 32d Street. 
William C. Schermerhorn, 49, Weat 23d Street. 
Professor Thomas D. Seymour (Member of the Council), New Haven, Conn. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, 54, Wall Street. 
Misa Olivia E. P. Stokes, 37, Madison Avenue. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, 246, East 14th Street. 
Frederick F. Thompson, 253, Madizon Arenue, 
Spencer Trask, 27, Pine Street. 
George W. Van Slyck, 120, Broadway. 
W. Seward Webb, 680, Fifth Aventie. 
Robert Winthrop, 1/8, Fifth Avenue. 
* Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, New York. 
Dr. Clarence H. Young (Secretary, Member of the Council), 308, West 58th 
Street. 
“ i—4 


Annual Members 


Edward D, Adams, 455, Madison Avenue. 

Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, P.O. Box 256, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Samuel P. Avery, 4, East 38th Street. 

Samuel P. Avery, Jr., 368, Fifth Avenite. 

Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, 279, Lafayette Place. 
Professor Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn. 
John &. Barnes, 22, Fast 45th Street. 

Edgar W. Bass, West Point, .Y. 

John &. Battell, 119, Broadway. 

Miss Rebecca D. Beach, New Afaren, Conn. 

Charles C. Beaman, 52, Wall Street. 

Professor Isbon T. Beckwith, Hertford, Conn. 
William H. H. Beebe, Columbia Unieersity. 

Gerard Beekman, 149, Broadway. 

August Belinont, 23, Nassau Street. 

Samuel KR. Betts, 120, Broadway. 

Timothy H, Bishop, 215, Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
George Blagden, 18, East 36th Street. 

Judge H. W. Bookstaver, I4, East Ovth Street, 

Henry Booth, 26, Garfield Place, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mra. H. C.G. Brandt, Clinton, NUY-. 

Henry J. Burchell, Jr., 28, East 53d Street. 

# Charles Butler, 78, Park Arenue. 

Mra. George T. Canfield, 22, Kast 33d Street. 4 
James C. Carter, 277, Lexington Avene. 

Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, 49, Wall Street. 

Thomas B. Clarke, 203, Weat 4jth Street. 

Treadwell Cleveland, 52, Wall Street. 

Miss Ellen Collins, 4f, Weet 1th Street. 

Clarence R. Conger, 79, West 20th Street. 


® Deceased. 
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Frederic K. Coudert, 73, East 45th Street. 
William L, Cushing, Dobie Ferry, N. ¥. 
Hon. Charles P. Daly, #4, Clinton Place. 
George B. De Forest, 14, East 50th Street. , 
Lockwood De Forest, 7, East 10th Street. ‘ 
Robert W. De Forest, 62, William Street. 
Hon. Charles De Kay, 413, West 23d Street. A 
Edward F. De Lancey, £0, East 28th Street. 

Henry F. Dimock, 66, West 37th Street. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 27, Clif Street. 

William E. Dodge, 77, Cli? Street. 

* Professor Henry Drisler ( Vice-President), 45, Weat Sth Street. 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, Sryn Mawr, Pa. 

Professor D. Cady Eaton, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Ely, Sith Street and Riverside Drive. 

Miss Ruth Emerson, §/, Madison Arenwe. 

Mrs. George B. Farnam, 87, Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
Professor Henry W. Farnam, New Maren, Conn. 

F, Wayland Fellowes, New Haren, Conn. ~ 
Hon. Roswell P. Flower, 567, Fifth Avenue, 

Daniel C, French, 725, West Sith Street. 

Richard W. Gilder, 33, Kast 17th Street. 

Edward L. Godkin, 208, Broadway. 

Professor T. D. Goodell, New ffaren, Conn. 

Mrs. C. M. Goodridge, 250, Fifth Arenwe. 

Professor William H. Goodyear, f77, Weat 22th Street. 

Walter 8, Gurnee, 426, Firth Avenue, 

Walter T. Hart, Rye, N.Y. 

Rev, Edwin Harwood, New Hoven, Conn, 

Thomas Hastings, 44, Broadway. 

Professor Charles G, Herbermann, J7, Lexington Arenue, 

Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59, West S6th Street, 

James K. Hill, Windsor Hotel. 

Robert Hoe, J/, East 36th Street. 

Very Rev, E. A. Hoffman, J, Chelsea Square. 

Professor James M, Hoppin, New Haren, Conn. < 
H. C. Hoskier, Core of L. con Hoffman & Co., 50, Wall Streee. 

A. M, Huntington, 2, East 67th Street. 

John B. Ireland, 15, Fast 47th Street. 

Leonard Jacob, 614, Fifth Avene. 

Morris K. Jesup, 297, Madison Arenwe. 

Adrian H. Joline, 7, West 72d Street. 

Miss Bettina Kahnweiler, 0, West 75th Street. 

Edward H. Kendall, 740, Fifth Avenue. | 
John 5. Kennedy, 8, Weat 47th Street. . 
John Alsop King, 226, Greenwich Street. \, 
Maximilian K. Kress, Columbia University. 
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Charles Rollinson Lamb, 49, Carmine Street. 

Woodbury G. Langdon, 719, Firth Avenue. 

J. D. Lange, 220, West 75th Street. 

Mra. W. W. Law, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Miss Professor Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Pierre Le Brun, J/1, Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

James Loeb (Member of the Council), 37, East 35th Street. 

A. A. Low, 37, Burling Stip, | 

President Seth Low (Member of the Council), Columbia University. 

James B. Ludlow, 45, Cedar Street. 

Dr. Nelson G. MeCrea, Columbia University. 

Alexander Maitland, 14, East 64th Street. 

Peter Marié, 6, East S7th Street. 

Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, Columbia University. 

Mra. Augustus C. Merriam, §24, Madison Avenue. 

Cornelins B, Mitchell, 24, West 10th Street. 

Edward Mitchell, 32, East 0th Street. 

Professor J. Leverett Moore, Vasser College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Junius 8. Morgan, 44, Pine Street. 

James H. Morse, 423, Madison Arenie. 

George D. Nicholas, 2062, Seventh Avenue. 

Leonard F. Opdycke, Uairersity Clmh. 

Professor 5. §. Orria, Princeton (U'nirersity, Princeton, N.S. 

Professor Henry F. Osborn, £50, Madison Arenue. 

Oswald Ottendorfer, 150, West 50th Street. 

Samuel L. Parrish, 44, Broadway. 

Thomas W. Pearsall, 45, William Street. 

Professor Tracy Peck, 124, High Street, New Haven, Cons, 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin ( Vice-President), New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Edward Delavan Perry (President, Member of the Council), Columbia 
Cntcersity. 

Rev. John P. Peters, 225, Wee ooh Street. 

J. W. Pinchot, 2, Gramercy Park. 

Hon. Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, NUY. 

Henry K. Porter, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

George B. Post, $3, East I7th Street. 

Bruce Price, 150, Fifth Arenne. 

William C. Prime, 38, Fast 23d Street. 

Professor J. Dynely Prince, 37, West 38th Street, 

M. Tavlor Pyne, 52, Wall Street. 

Edward E. Raht, care of Charles Raht, 35, Pine Street. 

Dr. Louis Dwight Ray ( Treasurer), 64, Weat &jth Street. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 451, Madison Arenie. 

Professor Horatio M. Reynolds, New Haven, Conn. 

Frederick W. Rhinelander, 229, Madison Avenue. 

J, Hampden Robb, 23, Pork Arenue. 

Archibald Rogers, Hyde Pork on Hudson, N.Y, 

Wiliam B. Ross, 2j7, Pith Arenue. 

Mra. Cecile Rusch, /60, West 59th Street. 
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Charles Howland Russell, 13, Broad Street, 

Dr. Julins Sachs, 35, West 25th Street. 

Professor Edward E, Salisbury, New Haven, Conn. 

Samuel B. Schieffelin, 958, Madiaon Aveane. 

Professor Edwin R. Seligman, Columbia University. 

Isaac N. Seligman, 58, Weat 54th Street. 

Samuel Sloan, 7, Hest 34th Street. 

Robert Hobart Smith, 442, Weet 250th Street. 

William Alexander Smith, 412, Madison Avenue. 

W. Wheeler Smith, f7, Kost 77th Street. 

Charles F. Southmayd, 13, West 47th Street. 

William KE. Stewart, 17, Washington Square, 

Miss Ellen J. Stone, 25, East 43th Street. 

Henry C. Sturges, 36, Fust 33th Street, 

Dr. Russell Sturgis (| ‘tee-President), 207, East 17th Street. 
Charles L. Tiffany, 245, Madison Arenue, 

Louis C. Tiffany, 7, East 72d Street. 

Professor Fitz Gerald Tisdall ( Member of the Conneil), 80, Convent Avenue, 
Mra. John H, Uhl, 256, Fourth Areune, 

Profeasor J. C. Van Benschoten, Middletown, Conn. 
Comelins Vanderbilt, 2, West 47th Street. 

William K. Vanderbilt, 660, Firth Avenue. 

Edgar B. Van Winkle, 117, East 70th Street. 

Henry Villard, 30, Broad Street. 

J.Q. A. Ward, 179, West 2d Street. 

Samuel G. Ward, Washington, D.C. 

Professor William RK. Ware, Colwmibia University. 

William KR. Warren, 235, Weat 74th Street. 

Professor Adolph Werner, '7, Lerington Avenue. 

J. McE. Wetmore, 47, East 29th Street. 

Professor James K. Wheeler (Member of the Council), Columbia University. 
Dr. George G. Wheelock, 75, Park Avenue. 

Horace White, 74, West 65th Street, 

Stanford White, 160, Fifth Avenue. 

Eli Whitney, New Haren, Conn, 

PF. Wells Williams, New Haren, Conn, 

Egerton L. Winthrop, 23, East 33d Street, 

Frank 3. Witherbee, 46, Wall Street. 

Professor Theodore 8. Woolsey, 250, Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
George Zabriskie, 45, West 48th Street. 


Century Association, West £3 Street. 
New York State Library, Albany. 
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BALTIMORE SOCIETY 


President 
Presipest DANIEL C. GILMAN, 


Committee on Membership 


President Dasiet C. Gitwas, Chairman. 
Mr. Mexnes Comes. 

Profeszor Artuce L. Frorumcuam, Jr. 
Professor Basic L. Gime RsLeeve, 
Professor Kimsy F. Surrn. 

Mr. Witttam W. Srexce. 

Mr. Hexny F. Tuomrsos. 


Life Members 


William Alvord, Box 2311, San Francisco, Cal. 

David L. Bartlett ( Mewber of the Conneil), 14, Mt. Fernon Place, Wests 

Charles J, Bonaparte, 60/, Park Avenue. 

Professor Arthur L. Frothinghom, Jr. ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), 
Princeton, N.S, 

Miss Mary E. Garrett, 107, West Monument Street, 

Professor Basil L. Gilderaleeve ( Vice-President), Johns Hopkina University. 

Reverdy Johnson, 34, Bank of Baltimore Building. 

W. W. Spence ( Vice-President), “Bolton,” Baitimore. 

LD. H. Talbot, Siows City, fa. 

Harry Walters, 5, Mt. Vernon Place. 

Julian Le Roy White, “The Causeray,” North Avenue Extension. 


Annual Members 


Professor H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 

O. Andrews, ¢2/, St. Poul Street. 

Eugene N. Belt, 816, North Charles Mreet. 

Edward Clark, 417, Fourth Street, Washington, D.C. 

Mendes Cohen ( Vice-President), 825, North Chariea Street. 

Hon. Jawes A. Giary, 200, Linden Avenue. 

President DD. C. Gilman (President, Member of the Council), Johns Hopkins 
University, 

Rev. John F. Goucher, 2305, St. Paul! Street. 

Professor E. H. Griffin, Johns Hopkins University. 


1 Where po name of a city or town is given, the aldress is Baltimore. 
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Miss Elizabeth Hall, #10, Pork Avenue. 

Dr. Henry M. Hurd, Johus Hopkins Hospital. 

Rev, Charles A, Jessup, 309, Cathedral Street. 

H. Irvine Keyser, 104, West Monument Street. 

Miss Elizabeth T. King, $0, Park Acenue. 

Eugene Levering, £308, Eutaw Place. 

dames L. McLane, 903, Cathedral Street. 

Louis McLane, f10!, North Charles Street. 

T. Marburg, £4, Mt. Vernon Place, East. 

Daniel Miller, 605, Park Arenue. 

Edgar G. Miller, 213, East German Street. 

J. Olney Norris, 920, Madison Avenue, 

Blanchard Randall, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Percy M. Reese, 207, Charles Street, 

Mrs, Ira Remsen, /2, East Bidille Street: 

Professor Kirby F. Smith ( Secretary), Johns Hopkins University. 
Charles Morton Stewart, $29, Dolphin Street. 

H. F. Thompson ( Treasurer), 202, West Monument Street. 
P. R. Uhler, Peabody Institute. 

Professor Minton Warren, Johus Hopkins University. 
Miss Professor Mary C. Welles, Woman's College. 

Francis White, (7/4, St. Paw! Street. — 

Miles White, Jr., 1216, North Calvert Street. 

Dr. John A. Whitridge, 13, West Read Street. 

Mrs. John C. Wrenshall, 1087, North Culvert Street, 

G. M. de Fere Zacharias, 2050, Park Avenue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


President 
De. WILLIAM PEPPER. 


Committee on Membership 


Dr. Wreuas Perren, Chairman. 
Mr. Crarnexce H, Clann. 

Mr. Cart EpeLuem, 

Mrs. Comsenivs STEVENSON. 

Mr. J. C. STRAWHRIDGE. 

Rev. Coantes Woop, 


Life Members 


Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, 1400, New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Clarence B. Moore, 28, South oth Street! 


J. C. Strawbridge (Secretary and Treasurer), Fighth and Market Streets. 


Mrs. Matthew Baird, Merion. 

Dr, William N. Bates, University of Pennsyloania, 

Clarence H. Clark ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), Bullitt Buiftding. 
Edward W. Clark, Bullitt Building. 

Eckley B, Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 

Sure Dickson, 2 224, South 2th Street. 

Carl Edelheim, 202, North Ih Street. 

W. W. Frazier, 2750, South Jath Street. 

Provoat Charles C, Harrison, 400, Chestunt Street. 

Professor William A, Lamberton, (nirersity of Pennsyloania. 

Henry ©. Lea, 2000, Walnut Street. 

Dr. Frincis W. Lewis, 2076, Spruce Street, 

Dr. Willlam Pepper (President, Member of the Council), I&11, Spruce Street, 
Walter F. Price, 737, Walnut Street. 

J. G. Rosengarten, (532, Chestnut Street. 

Professor Herbert Weir Sinyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mra. Cornelius Stevenson ( Vice-President), 237, South 2ist Street. 
Hon, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 228, South Tih Street, 

John W. Townsend, 278, South sch Street, 

Talcott Williams, 9/6, Pine Street. 

Rev. Charles Wood, Overbrook, Pu. 

Richard Wood, 400, Chestunt Street. 

Stuart Wood, /620, Locust Street. 


a 
‘ Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Philadelphia. 
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CHICAGO SOCIETY 


President 
Proresson WILLIAM GARDNER HALE. 


Committee on Membership 


Professor Cuurrorp H, Moone, Chairman. 
Mr. Enwanp A, AYER. 

Mr. Euirnuaret W. Bratrcuronrp. 
Mra. A. M. H. Evcis. 

Professor W. G. Hate, 

Mr. Cuantes L. Hotcutsox, 
Miss A. E. Isnam. 

Mr. Enwarnp S&S. Isnam. 

Mrs. Wittiam KR. Liss, 

Mr. Mantixs A. Rrewson. 

Mrs, Hexny J. Wiiwrsa, 


Life Members . 


Dr. George B. Hussey, East Orange, N.S. 

Charles L. Hutchinson (Wember of the Council), 2709, Prairie Arenue 
Norman Williams, 7836, Calumet Arenue. 

Henry J. Willing, 470, Hush Street. 

Mra. H. M. Wilmarth, Auditerinm Hotet. 


Annual Members 


Allison V. Armour, II7, Lake Shore Drire. 

George A. Armour (Member of the Connecil), 87, Wabash Avenue. 
Mrs. George A. Armour, JJ7, Lake Shore Drive, 
Edward A, Ayer, J, Bank Street. 

Alfred L. Baker, 2725, Prairie Avenue. 

Adolphus C, Bartlett, 2720, Prairie Avenue. 

Mrs. Chauncey J, Blair, 4830, Drexel Boulevard. 
Eliphalet W. Blatchford, 374, La Salle Avenue, 
Mra. Harriet ¥Y. Brainard, £970, Groreland Arenue, 
Profeasor James H. Breasted, Unirersity af Chicago. 
Professor Edward Capps, University of Chicago. 
Leslie Carter, 108, Cass Street. 


1 Where no name of a clty or town is given, the address is Chicago. 
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Mrs. Frank Cary, 2935, Indiana Arenue. 

H. C. Chattield-Taylor, 99, East Pearson Street. 

John Dunn, 204, Ohio Street. 

Mire. A. ML. HL Ells, 2734, Prairie Avenue. 

Professor Alfred Emerson, American School, Athens, (rreece, 

Marshall Field, 1905, Prairie Arenue, 

Edwin G. Foreman, 3/22, South Park Arenue. 

Henry L. Frank, 1668, Prairie Arenue. 

Jolin J, Glessner ( Vire-President), 1800, Prairie Avenue. 

Mra, John J. Glessner, (800, Prairie Areane. 

Frederick W. Gookin, 443, Orchard Street. 

Professor William Gardner Hale (President, Member of the Council), University 
af Chitage. 

President William RK. Harper, University of Chicano. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709, Prairte Arenie. 

Miss A. E. Isham, f, Tower Place. 

Edward S. Isham, f, Tower Place. 

Noble P. Jaodah, 270!, Prairia Avenue. 

Sidney A. Kent, 2244, Michigan Arenue. 

Walter C. Larned, Lake Forest, Jil. 

Bryan Lathrop, 77, Bellecue Place. 

Mrs. William KE. Linn, 2709, Michigan Arenwe. 

Ars, A. J. McBean, 2227, Prairie Arenue. 

George B. McBean, 2227, Prairie Arenite. 

Cypus H. McCormick, $21, Huron Street. 

Hon, Franklin MacVeagh ( Vice-President), 103, Lake Shore Drive. 

Mre. Franklin MacVeagh, 163, Lake Shore Drire, 

Professor Clifford H., Moore (Secretary), University of Chicago. 

Thomas Murdoch, 2/30, Prairie Avenue. 

Potter Palmer, 160, Lake Shore Drive. 

Ars. Potter Palmer, 160, Lake Shore Drive. 

Mra. KR. W. Patterson, Jr., 268, Astor Street. 

Mra. Sarah A. Pope, 2835, Michigan Arenie, 

Misa Hebecea 5. Hice, {f/, Dearborn Arenue. 

Miss Ellen Rogers, $20, La Salle Arenue. 

Martin A. Ryerson (Member of the Council), 4851, Drerel Boulevard. 

Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, 4841, Drexel Boulevard. 

Mrs. C. B. Sawyer, 1640, Indiana Arenwe. 

Mra. J. ¥. Scamnion, 58/0, Mouroe Arenne. 

Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, 

Miss Elizabeth Skinner, 100, Rush Streeg. 

Miss Frederika Skinner, 100, Rwsh Street. 

Byron L. Smith, 2140, Prairie Acenne. 

Afra. Byron L. Smith, 2/40, Prairie Avenue. 

Albert A. Sprague, 2710, Prairie Avenue. 

Alisa Amella Sprague, 2770, Prairie Avenne. 

Lorado Taft, 3435, Indiana Jlrenne. 

Professor Frank &. Tarbell ( Treasurer 


re }y University af Chicaga, 
Professor Oliver J. Thatcher, University of Chicago. 
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DETROIT SOCIETY 


President 
Proressor MARTIN L. D'OOGE, 


Life Members 
Miss Clara Avery, 47, Eliot Street.? 
Mrs, John J. Bagley ( Vice-President), 113, Washington Avenue. 
Hon. Levi L. Barbour, 667, Woodward Arenue. 
Mra. Dwight Cutler, Grand Haven, Mich. 
George 5. Davis, 760, Jefferson Avenue. 
Rev. H. F. De Forrest, 16, Charlotte Arenwe. 
Dexter M. Ferry, 1040, Woodward Avenue. 
Mra. Dexter M. Ferry, 1040, Woodward Arenue. 
Miss Blanche Ferry, 1040, Woodward Arenue. 
Mrs. Willlam A. Moore, 10/5, Woodward Arenwe. 
Hon, Thomas W. Palmer, [660, Woodward Acenue. 
Miss Sarah Savidge, Spring Lake, Mich. 
Mrs. Helen Beach Tillottson, Owosso, Mich. : 
Annual Members 
William Aikman, Jr., 76, Lafayette Arenue. 
Hon. Russell A. Alger, 150, Fort Street, Weat. 
George W. Bates ( Secretary), 33, Bagg Street. 
Charles Buncher ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), 45, Rowena Street, 
Dr. Leartus Conner, 703, Cosas Street. 
William M, Courtis, 449, Fourth slrenue. 
Hon. Sullivan M. Cutcheon, 47, Edmund Place. 
Professor Martin L. D'Ooge ( President, Member of the Council), Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Perey Dwight, 473, Jefferson Arenue. 
Mrs. D. L. Filer, 36, Canfleld Acenwe. 
Misa Grace Filer, 26, Canfield Arenie. 
Eldridge M. Fowler, 479, Woodward Arente. 
John Gry, 4/, Forest Arenue, Fast. 
Rabbi Louls Grossman, 63, Henry Street, 
David E. Heineman ( Treesurer), 428, Woodward Avenue. 
Jesse B. Hornung, 95, Canfeld Arenne, West, 
Percy Ives, 24, Montcalm Street, Weat. 
Miss Myra Jones, 63, Prouwette Avenue, 


1 When no name of a city or town is given, the address is Detroit. 


Professor Francis W. Kelsey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hugh McMillan, 491, Jefferson Avenue. 

Hon. William A. Moore, 1015, Woodward Arenue. 
A. Lindsay Parker, ¥. If. ¢. Association. 

Rev. William Prall, 344, Woodward Avenue. 
Marvin Preston, 33, High Street, East. 

Mrs. J. Sumner Rogers, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Profeasor John C. Rolfe, Ana Arbor, Mich. 
James E, Scripps, 698, Trumbull Avenue. 

Allan Sheldon, 196, Fort Street, West. 

Harry G. Sherrard, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Mrs. Ellen P. Stevens, 1073, Woodward Arenye. 
Mrs, Frederic B. Stevens, 69, Eliot Street. 
Bryant Walker, 45, Alfred Street. 

Charlea Wright, 759, Woodward Avenue. 

Dr. Hal C. Wyman, 44, Adams Avenne, West. 
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WISCONSIN SOCIETY 


President 
Proreson MOSES STEPHEN SLAUGHTER. 


Committee on Membership 


Professor CuacLes Forster Surrn, Chairnuin. 
Miss Auice G. CHAPMAN, 

Mre. Saran Fammcnto Cosover, 

Professor Atexaxpen Kerr. 

Mra. Waywe Ramsay. 

Professor Moses Sterukx SLAUGHTER. 

Mr. Breese J. STEVENS. 


Life Members 
Mrs. William H. Metealf, 212, Juneau Avenue, Milicaukee.! 
Hon. John L. Mitchell, 783, Ninth Street, Milwaukee. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Plankinton, 2405, Grand Acenue, Milraukee. 
Augustus Ledyard Sinith, 573, Alton Street, Appleton. 
4 
Annual Members 
President Charles Kendall Adams, 772, Langdon Street, Madison. 
Selden Bacon (Member of the Council), 144, Nassau Street, New York, 
NUY. 
Irving M. Bean, 4, Prospect Avenne, Milicaukee. 
Miss Alice G, Chapman ( Vire-President), 678, Cass Street, Miloeankee. 
Mrs. Sarah Fairchild Conover ( Vice-President), 607, funeau Place, 
Mileaukee, 
Miss Professor Annie Croaby Emory, ¢16, Lake Street, Madison. 
F. W. Hall, 272, West Gilman Street, Madison. 


Professor Alexander Kerr (Vice-President), 140, Langdon Street, 
Afadigesge. 


Professor Arthur Gordon Laird, 247, Langdon Street, Madison. 

Rev, Charles Stanley Lester, St. Poul’s Rectory, Milwaukee. 

Benjamin K. Miller, 669, Marshall Street, Milwaukee, 

Benjamin K. Miller, Jr., 459, Murshall Street, Milwaukee. 

H. V. Ogden, 247, Wiseousin Street, Milicaukee. 

Mrs. Wayne Ramsay (Vice-President), 323, North Carroll Street, 
Madison, 


Professor Moses Stephen Slaughter (President, Member of the Council), 
619, Langion Street, Madisan. 


1 Where no name of a state is given, the address is Wisconsin. 
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Ets Profesor Chases Foner Sith (Seortary ad Treasurer, Unter 
ia ‘sity Heights, Madison. | e 
’ Hon. John C. Spooner, 150, Langdon Street, Madison, : 
. Breese J. Stevens ( Vice-President), 401, North Carrott Street, Madison 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, 260, Langdon Street, Madison 


| Frederick C. Winkler, 131, Eleventh Street, Mihrankee, 
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CINCINNATI SOCIETY 


President 
Mrs. NICHOLAS LOANGWORTH. 


Life Members 
W. H. Doane, 2223, Avburn Avenue, Mt. Auburn.’ 
A. Howard Hinkle ( Vice-President), 3143, Pike Street, 
Mra. Nicholas Longworth (President, Member of the Council), (rran- 
din Road, East Walanwt Hills. 
Mrs. William Wallace Seely, Fourth Street aad Broadway. 


Mra. Louise N. Anderson, Reading Road and Oak Street. 

Hon, J. 1D, Cox, Oherlin, 0. 

Julins Dexter (Secretary and Treasurer), 450, East Fifth Street. 
Mra. Charles T. Dickson, (randin Food, East Walnut Hills. 
Miss Anna H. Foster, 310, Lawrence Street. 

David B. Gamble, Arendale. 

Mr. M. E. Ingalls, Fast Walnut Hilts. 

Mra. Rufus King, 423, East Third Street. 

Miss Annie Laws, 8/3, Dayton Street. 

Mra. Alexander McDonald, Clifton Areaue, Clifton. 

Peter Rudolph Nef, Glenway Acenue, Price Hill. 

Dr. William Wallace Seely, Fourth Street and Broadway. 

J. L. Stettinius, Last Walnut Hills. 

Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, Forest Acenue, Avondale, 

President W. E. Waters, Wellz College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Frank B. Wiborg, Clifton Avenue, Clifton. [ 


Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Cincinnati. 
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President 
Mr MALCOLM & GREENOUGH. 


Life Members 


Professor Harold N. Fowler (Secretary and Treasurer, Member of the 
Conneil), 19, Cutter Street. 
Hon. John Hay, Embassy of the United States, London, England. 


ah 


Annual Members 
Dr. H. F. Biggar, 1004, Prospect Street. 
Charles F. Brush, 1003, Euclid Avenue. 
Miss Anna Burgess, 510, Ewelid Avenue. 
Mrs. Mary Noyes Colvin, College for Women. 
Dr. H. K. Cushing, 786, Prospect Street, 
William E. Cushing, 72, Hawrard Street. 
C. 1. Dangler, 14145, Euelid Avenue. 
Mrs. John H. Devereux, &#2, Euclid Avenue. 
Howard P. Eells, 47, Atwater Suitding. 
Mrs. Harold N. Fowler, 19, Cutler Street. 
Col. George A. Garretson, 1000, Euclid Avenue. 
Malcolm 8. Greenough (President, Member af the Council), $56, Supe- 
rior Street, 
H. Rh. Hatch, 1595, Ewelid Avenue. 
L. E. Holden, The Hollenden. 
Rt. Rev. W. A. Leonard, 836, Euclid Avenue. 
J. H. MeBride, 1357, Ewelid Avenne, 
Mrs. Richard H. Mather, 625, Prospect Street. 
Samuel Mather, 337, Euclid Areaue. 
Mra. Samuel Mather, 331, Ewelid Avenue. 
Edwin V. Morgan, Adefhert College. 
Edward 5. Page (Vice-President), 953, Prospect Street. 
Mrs. Edward 8. Page, 953, Prospect Street. 
Mra. J. V. Painter, 704; Ewclid Avenue. 
Mrs. E. C. Pechin, 587, Prospect Street. 
Dr. George F. Saal, 35, Ontario Street. 
Miss Mary L. Southworth, S44, Prospect Street. 
President Charles F. Thwing, $3, Bellfower Avenue. 
Mrs. James J. ‘Tracy, 209, Ewelid Avenue. 


! When no name of a city or town Is given, the address Is Cleveland. 
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Mrs. be HL Wade, 1048, Euclid Avenue, 
Mars E. Wagar, 174, Fra e. 
Leia sey C, White, 44, Harkness Avenue. 

eH. Whittlesey, 508, Cedar Avenue, 
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1897-1698 


Proresson DANIEL QUINN. 


Rev. Alfred H. Ames, 11.40, North Capitol Street. 

Miss Anna Ellis, 1623, NV Street. 

Rev. Brother Fabrician (Treasurer), President of St. John's College, 
Vermont Avenue. | 3 | 

Miss Alice ©. Fletcher ( Vice-President.) 214, First Street. 

Dr, Albert 5. Gatschet, 2020, Fifteenth Street, 

Rev, Cornelius Gillespie, President af Gonzaga College, 19, J Streat. 

Professor A. J. Huntington ( Vice-President), 1010, N Street. 

Professor Henry Hyvernat, Catholic University. 

Professor Daniel Quinn (President, Member of the Council), 2pe, 
iT Street. 

Rev. J. Havens Richards, President of Georgetown University. 

Professor Thomas J. Shahan (Secretary), 1913, Third Street, 

Professor Thomas Wilson, United States National Museum, 7 

Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Washington. 
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Elected, 
1881. 
1887. 


1881. 


1882. 


1854. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE AND DIRECTORATE 


1661-1898 
Chairmen of the Managing Committee Died of 
resigbed. 
JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, of Harvard University, 1887. 
THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, of Yale University. 
Managing Committee 
Joux Witwiasms Wore, of Harvard University (ee officio, as 
President of the Archaeological Institute, since January 30, 
1807). 
CHartes Euiot Nontos, of Harvard University (er officio, as 
President of the Archaeological Institute, until 1890, and then 
by election). 
*E. W. Gcrsey, of Harvard University, 1885. 
AvsertT Hankyess, of Brown University. 
*Tuomas W. Lon vow, of Yonkers, N.Y., * 1504. 
*Freaxcis W. Patrrer, of Boston, * 1850. 
Frevenic J, pe Pevster, of New York. 
*Hexey Daspen, of Columbia University, #1807. 
Basin L. Gitpersteeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Witt W. Goopwrs, of Harvard University (ex officio, as 
Director of the School, and from 1883 by election), 
"Lew KR. Packanun, of Yale University, 1884. 
Wittiam M. Stoase, of Princeton University, 1807, 
*Wittias 5. Tyten, of Amberst College, 1888, 
James C. Vas Bexscuorex, of Wesleyan University. - 
Mantis L, D’Oooe, of Michigan University. 
Thomas Day Sermovn, of Yale University. 
*Joux H. Woeecer, of the University of Virginia, * 1585. 
*Frepemic De Forest Autex, of Harvard University (ex 
officio, as Director of the School), 1886, 
Frascis Brows, of Union Theological Seminary, 1803, 


Wittuas Garpxer Hare, of Cornell University (since 1892, of 
the University of Chicago ; and since 1505, ex officio, as Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the School of Classical 
Studies in Rome). 

Wittiam R. Wane, of Columbia University, 


*Aucustus C. Menniam, of Columbia University, * 1805. 
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1887. 


[Bey, 


1880. 


1890, 


1891, 


1802, 


Let. 


1895, 


18iG, 
1887. 


O. M. Fersxacn, of Williams College, 
I. T. Becxwirrn, of Trinity College. 
Fitz Gerato Tropa, of the College of the City of New York. 


Miss Avice E. Farewax, of Wellesley College, 1887, 
H. M. Bairn, of the University of the City of New York. 

A. F, Freer, of the University of Missouri, 1890, 
Wittiam Prerres, of the University of Pennsylvania, 1880, 
Alisa A. C. Cuarim, of Wellesley College. 

* Rictany H. Matnen, of Amberst College, * 1500, 


Miss Anny Leacn, of Vassar College, 
Cusarntes Watostei, of Cambridge University, England (ex 


aficio, aa Director and Professor of the School}, 1807. 
Fraxsk B. Tansene, of the University of Chicago (ex officio, as 
Annual Director of the School), 1880. 


Bemxaporre Penmix, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University (since 1893, of Yale University ). 

Wintiam A. LawBenton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

3. Staxnore Oners, of Princeton University (ex officio, as Annual 
Director of the School), 18f0. 

Hesxry Ginnoss, of Amberst College (since 184, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), 

Sern Low, of Columbia University (ex officio, as President af 
the Archaeological Instivute), 1807. 

Rervs B. Rictanpsos, of Dartmouth College (since 1893, ex 
officio, as Director of the School), 

James R. Wueecer, of the University of Vermont (since 1815, 
of Columbia University), 

Mrs. Enizasetu S. Mean, of Mt Holyoke College. 

Witttam Caner Potasp, of Brown University (ex officio, as 
Annual Director of the School, and from 1892 by election). 

Bexgamix lok Waeever, of Cornell University. 

Frask B. Tansee, of the University of Chicago (er officio, as 
Secretary of the School, and from 1898 by election). 

Chances D, Anaus, of Dartmouth College, 

Aptanam L. Forren, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University, 

Hennert Weie Suvtu, of Bryn Mawr College. 

J. R. Sittixcroy Sterrerr, of Amherst College. 

Enwarp EB. Crarr, of the University of California, 

Ganpixen M. Laws, of Boston, 

Tromas D. Gooner. of Yale University (er officio, as Professor 
of the School), 1807. 

Enoan A. Ewens, of Syracuse University. 

Gronck E. Howrs, of the University of Vermont. 

S. HK. Wrasse, of Princeton University, 

Jonx H. Wrient, of Harvard University (er officio, as Editor- 
in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute), 

Atrrep Euensos, of Cornell University (ex aficia, as Professor 
of the School}, 
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Directorate of the School | 
1862-1883 


Director: Wittwam Watsox Goopw1s, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L,, Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 


1883-1884 
Director: Lewrs R. Packarn, Ph.D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. (Died October 26, 188%.) veal 
Secretary: J. RB. Situisorox Stennett, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Amberst 
College. 
1884-1885 
Director: James Cooke Vas Besscnotex, LL.D., Seney Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 


1885-1856 


Director: Fuepentc De Forest Aties, Ph, ., Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. (Died August $, 1897.) 


1886-1887 
Director: Mantis L. IY Oocr, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. SO 
1887-1888 
Director: Avovstvs C. Meretam, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Archaeology and 
Epigraphy in Columbia University. (Died Janwary 19, 1896.) 


1888-1889 
Director: Cuances Warnsters, Ph.D, Litt.D., L.H.D., Slade Profeasor of 
the Fine Arts in the University of Cambridge, England. ; 
Annual Director: Fraxk Biortow Tarnent, Ph.D., Professor of Greek Art 
aml Eplgraphy in the University of Chicago. 


Director: Coanres Warpsters, Ph.D., Lint. D,, L.H.D. 
Anawal Director: 5. Staxnore Onn, Pb.D., L.H.D., Ewing Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Princeton University. 


1890-1891 
Director: CoanLes Warnstees, PhD., Litt.D., L.H.D. 


Annual Director: Reres Bram Ricusnpsox, Ph.D, (Professor of Greek in 
Dartmouth College), Director of the School. 


1891-1892 
Pirector: Coanctes Wauosters, Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. 
Annual Director: Wituiam Carey Potayn, M.A., Professor of the History of 
Art in Brown University. 
1892-1893 
Secretary: Fraxk Bicktow Tannec., Ph.D. 
Professor of Art: Cuantes Watnaterm, Ph.D, Litt.D., L.ED. 


Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Jauzs R. Waeeven, Ph.D., 
Professor of Greek in Columbia University, 


i 
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1893-1894 
Director: Rorcs Bram Richarneox, Ph.D. 
Professor af Art: Cuantes Watpstrm, Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Joux Wi.tiamus Wire, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 


1994-1895 
Director: Rorcs Byam Ricnarpsos, Ph.D. 
Professor of Art: Cuances Watnsteix, Ph.D., Lite.D., L.H.D. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Tuowas Dwtont Goopet, 
Ph.D, Professor of Greek in Yale University. 
Architect: Enwanp L. Tivrox, of New York. 


1895-1896 
Director: Rurcs Bram Ricnanpsox, Ph.D, 
Professor of Art: Coantes Watpster, Ph.D., Litt.D., L.H.D. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Besxzawix Ibe WHEELER, 
Ph.D, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Cornell University, 


1896-1897 
Director: Keres Bram Ricsarpsox, Ph.D. 
Professor of Art: Cuances Wacpsteis, Ph.D, Litt.D., LHD. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: J. R. Situixctox STERRETT, 
Ph.D, Professor of Greek in Amherst College, 


1897-1898 
Director: Rorvs Bram Ricnarnpsox, Ph.D, 
Professor: Atrnen Esnnsox, Fh.D., Professor of Archaeology in Cornell 
University, 
Lecturer on Greek Vases: Joserm Coark Horrix, Ph.D. 


oa Secretaries of the Managing Committee Gukous 
1882. * Thomas W. Lep.ow, of Yonkers, N.Y., * 1804. 
1st. James R. Wueeven, of the University of Vermont (since 1895, 

of Columbia University}. 


Treasurers of the Managing Committee 


1882. Frepente J. pe Pevstrer, of New York, 1585. 
1605. Ganpimven M. Lae, of Boston. 


Chairmen of the Committee on Publications 


1885. Witntasm W,. Goonwrs, of Harvard University, 1888, 
1588. * Avacstos C, Merriam, of Columbia University, 1803, 
1803. Bersaporre Penns, of Yale University, 1807. 


Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute 


1807. James R, Wueecen, of Columbia University, 


Chairmen of the Committee on Fellowships 


1895. Joux Wirwiama Ware, of Harvard University, 1a07. 
1807. Bexsaucx lox Wueeres, of Cornell University. 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS 
1896-1897 


Faculty 
Proreson RUFUS BYAM RICHARDSON, Pu.D., 
Director of the Sehool, 


Proressonr CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Pa. D., Litt.D., L.H.D., 
Professor of the History of Art, 


Proresson J. KR. SITLINGTON STERRETT, Pu.D., 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


Students 

Miss Hanniet Axx Borp, A.B, (Smith College, 1892). 

Cannot. Nek Brows, A.B. (Harvard University, 1801), A.M. (Harvard 
University, 1891), Fellow of the School. 

Gerorck Hexny Cnase, A.B. (Harvard University, 1806), George Griswold Van 
Rensselaer Fellow of Harvard University. 

Heeneet Fretcner De Cov, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1888), A.M. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1890), Student of the School (1801-02, 1895-07), Fel- 
low of the School (1885-07), 
WittuaM Stan. Enersone, A.B. (Lebanon Valley College, 1885), A.M. (Leba- 
non Valley College, 1585), Professor of Greek in Cornell College, Lown. 
Jossrn Crank Horr, A.B. (Harvard University, 1803), Ph.D. (University of 
Munich, 1890), Student of the School (1893-07). 

Cuances Peanopr, A.B. (University of Pennsylvania, 1889), Ph.D. (Harvard 
University, 1800), Student of the School (1503-04). 

Misa AssaA Lovise Penny, A.B. (Cornell University, 1804). 

*Gronge Morey Ricnannsos, A.B. (Harvard University, 1882), Ph.D. (Uni- 


versity of Leipzig, 1886), Professor in the University of California. (Died 
December IT, F896.) 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
FELLOWS AND STUDENTS 
1882-1898 


Fellows 


Fraxk Core Banerrt, 1895-06. 
Carkott Nerpk Brows, 1806-08, 
Georce Hexny Cnase, 1807-08, 
Heanert Fretcoer De Cor, 1805-97. 
Miss May Louvre Nicos, 1897-08. 


Students T 


Jonx Avpex, 1803-4, A.B. (Harvard University, 1803), Assistant in Enelish 
in Harvard University, 

S43, Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 

Evcexe Piremp Axporews, 1805-M, A.B. (Cornell University, 1895), Fellow in 
Cornell University, Curator of the Museum of Classical Antiquity, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y; 

Frank Coie Bannirr, 1505-06, A.B. (Harvard University, 1800), A.M, (Har- 
vard University, 1892), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1895), Fellow of the 
School (1895-90), Instructor in Greek in Harvard University, 

Ffarcard University, Cambridge, Masa, 

WitiiasM Witsox Banes, 1897-08, A.B. (Johns Hopkins University, 1881), LL.B. 
(University of Maryland, 1883), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1802), 
Professor of Greek and Latin in the Central University of Kentucky, 

Jlfhens, Greece. 
Tueoporre Bacn, 1897-08, BLL. (University of Cincinnati, 1894), 
Athens, (rreece. 

Lours Bevirn, 1882-8,{ A.B. (Rutgers College, 1878), A.M. (Rutgers College), 
Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1881), Professor of Greek in Rutgers 
College, 

Fiutgers College, New Brunswick, Nol. 

Miss Hannmt Axw Born, 1896-07, A.B. (Smith College, 1802). 

Waren Rar Buinoman, 1883-3, A.B. (Yale University, 1881}, Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Professor of Greek in Miami Uni- 
versity, Professor of Greek in Lake Forest University, 

fake Forest University, Lake Forest, il. 


' The year of residence at the School is placed immediately after the name. 
} Absent part of the year. 
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Cano. News Brows, 1806-08, A.B. and A.M. (Harvard University, 1891}, 

Fellow of the School, Assistant in Classics in Harvard University, 
Athena, (rreece, 

Cantetos Lewis Browssox, 1800-92, A.B. (Yale University, 1887), Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Instructor in Greek in Yale University, 
Instructor in Greek in the College of the City of New York, 

College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 

Cant Dartixe Bucs, 1857-89, A.B. (Yale University, 1885), Ph.D. (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1880), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in the University of Chicago, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, FM, 

Miss Many Hroe Bockixcuam, 1802-03, Harvard Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, 1800; Newnham Classical Scholar, 1891; Foreign 
Fellow of the Woman's Education Association of Boston, 1892-03, 

S28, Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Masa. 

Eowarp Cares, 1893-04, A.B. (Illinois College, 1887), Ph.D. (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1891), Tutor in Yale University, Associate Professor of Greek in 
the University of Chicago, 

University of Chicago, Chicaga, Til. , 

ALEXaspeEr Mitcnect. Carroue, 1897-08, A.M. (Richmond College, 1888), 

Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1893), 
Athens, Greece. 

Georce Hexry CHase, 1806-08, A.B. (Harvard University, 1596), George 
Griswold Van Rensselaer Fellow of Harvard University, John Harvard 
Fellow of Harvard University, Fellow of the School, 

Athens, (reece. 

Anticn Stoppanp Cooter, 1897-98, A.B. (Amberst College, 1801), A.M. 
(Harvard University, 1803), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1895), Instructor 
in Greek in Harvard University, Rogers Fellow of Harvard University, 

Athens, Greece. 

Nicwontas Eventson Crospr, 1856-87, A.B. (Columbia University, 1883), A.M. 
(Columbia University, 1885), Ph.D. (Princeton University, 1803), Instructor 
in Princeton University, 

31, West 55th Street, New York, NUF. 

*Jous M. Crow, 1882-83, A.B. (Waynesbury College, 1870), Ph.D. (Syra- 

cuse University, 1580), Professor of Greek in Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Ja. (Died September 28, 1890.) 
Wittus Lee Crenmea, 1885-37, A.B. (Yale University, 1872), A.M. (Yale 
University, 1882), Head Master of the Westminster School, 
Dobbhe Ferry, NY. 
pl rose F. Dane, 1899-4, A.B. (Christian University of Missouri, 
Hak Dy 
Telluride, San Miguel Co., Col. 

Heeseet Fixtcuer De Cov, 1891-92, 1895-97, A.B. (University of Michi- 

gan, 1888), A.M. (University of Michigan, 1890), Elisha Jones Fellow of 


the University of Michigan, Fellow of the School. St bf lester 
of Munich, Prati | , Student in the University 


Munich, Germany. 
i Absent part of the year. 
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Suznwoop Owes Dickerman, 1897-98, A.B. (Yale University, 183), Soldiers" 

Memorial Fellow of Yale University, 
Athena, Greece, 

Joux Eowanp Dixswore, 1892-93, A.B. (Bowdoin College, 1883), Principal of 

Lincoln Academy, 
Vetrcaatle, Me, 

Howanp Faeemax Doase, 1895-06, A.B. (Harvard University, 1878), Professor 

of Greek in Doane College, 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

Moutimen Lamweox Eance, 1887-88, A.B, (Columbia University, 1886), A.M. 
(Columbia University, 1887), Ph.D. (Columbia University, 1880), Fellow in 
Letters of Columbia University, Assistant Professor of Greek in Eryn Mawr 
College, 

Sryn Mawr College, Bryn Maier, Pa. 

Witt Stant Eoersove, 1896-97, A.B. (Lebanon Valley College, 1885), 
A.M. (Lebanon Valley College, 1888), Professor of Greek in Cornell 
College, 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ja. 

Tuomas H. Ecxrecot, 1884-84, A.B. (Wesleyan University, 1861), A.M. (Har- 

vard University, 1897), Principal of the Friends’ School, 
Friends’ School, New Bedford, Mass. 
WitttasM Arraur Extiorr, 1894-05, A.B. (Allezgheny College, 1880), A.M. 
(Allegheny College, 1892), Professor of Greek in Allegheny College, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Miss Rota Ewensos, 1895-0, A.B, (Bryn Mawr College, 1803), 
Si, Madisou Arenue, New York, N.Y. 

Oscan Bexsxett Fanon, 1893-04, A.B. (University of Kentucky, 1891), Ph.D, 
(University of Munich, 1895). 

A. F. Freer, 1887-88, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Missouri, Superintendent of the Missouri Military Academy, 

Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

Miss Heres Crerter Fist, 1804-95, A.B, (Mt. Holyoke College, 1801), Assist. 
ant Instructor in Greek in Mt. Holyoke College, 

at. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Axprew Foseom, 1890-01, A.B. (Luther College, 1882), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins 
University, 1687), Professor of Greek in St. Olaf College, 

St, Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Haroty Norra Fow.er, 1882-83, A.B. (Harvard University, 188)), Ph.D. 
(University of Bonn, 1885), Instructor in Greek and Latin and in Greek 
Archaeology in Harvard University, Professor of Latin in Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Professor of Greek in the University of Texas, Professor of Greek 
in the Western Reserve University, 

Western Reserve Unieevstty, Clereland, Ohio. 

Jous Westey Gitnent, 18%). 1, A.B. (Brown University, 1888), A.M. (Brown 

University, 1801), Profess of Greek in Payne Institute, 
Payne Snstitute, Augusta, ya. 

Throponk Woorser Heerwaxce, 1804-96, A.B. (Yale University, 1893), Sol- 

diers' Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Tutor in Greek in Yale University, 
Yale University, New Haren, Conn. 
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Hexer T. Hirprere, 1885-86, A.B. (Harvard University, 1585), Ph.0). (Har- 
vard University, 1895), Parker Fellow of Harvard University, Professor of 
Ancient Languages in Roanoke College, 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
Oris Sueranp Hier, 1893-04, A.B. (Harvard University, 1815), 
14, Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Josern Coank Horrrs, 1803-97, A.B. (Harvard University, 1895), Ph.D. 
(University of Munich, 1896), Lecturer on Greek Vases at the School 
(1807-08), 

Athens, Greece. (Permanent address: Pomsret Center, Coun. ) 

©W. Invise Hest, 1880-00, A.B. (Yale University, 1886), Ph.D. (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1802), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Tutor in 
Greek in Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. (Died Auguat 75, 1553.) 

Groce Bessawix Hussey, 1887-88, | A.B. (Columbia University, 1884), Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins University, 1887), Docent in Greek in the University of 
Chicago, 

East Orange, Nol. 
Cuances Snermaw Jacons, 1804-95, A.B. (Albion College, 1805), Assistant In- 
structor in Greek in Albion College, 
Albion College, Albion, Mich, 
Miss Darnxe KavorotmaKkes, 154-15, 
Athens, Greece, 

Fraxcis Dewetnivs KalorormaKes, 1588-80, A.B. ( Harvard University, 1888), 

Ph.D. (University of Berlin, 1895), “Tgoyqras rod Marcrorrqulov, 
Athens, Greece, 

*Josern McKeex Lewis, 1885-87, A.B. (Yale University, 1885), Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University, 

New York, N.Y. (Died April 29, 1887.) 

GoxwzaLkz Lopoar, 1888-80, A.B. (Johns Hopkins University, 1883), Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins University, 1850), Professor of Latin in Bryn Mawr 
College, 

Sry Mower College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Grorck Dasa Lonp, 1895-96, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 1884), Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Greek in Dartmouth College, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, NOH. 

ALeert Mortox Lrtncoer, 1802-95, 1807-06, A.B. (Harvard University, 1892), 

A.M. (Harvard University, 1897), 
Athena, frreece. 

Cranesce Lixtox Mranen, 1892-93, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1801), Elisha 
Jones Fellow of the University of Michigan, Instructor in Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Fellow of the School in Rome, 

‘lmerican School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 
Frevenic Evpex Metzcen, 1801-92, A.B. (Pennsylvania College, 1888), in 


charge of the Latin and Greek Departments of Maryland College for Young 
Ladies, 


Lutherville, Md. 
t Absent part of the year. 
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Water Mitier, 1885-86, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1874), A.M. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Frofessor of Archaeology In the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, 

Leland Stanford Junior University, Pato Alto, Cal. 

Wituias J, MeMontry, 1886-87, A.B. (Olivet College, 1881), A.M. (University 

of Michigan, 1882), Professor of Greek in Yankton College, 
Fankion College, Yankton, South Dakota. 

Banker Newnan, 1501-92, AB. (Haverford College, 1887}, A.M. ( Haverford 
College, 1800), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1801), Professor of Greek 
in Kenyon College, 

Atenyou College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Miss Mar Lovise Nicno.s, 1897-98, A.B, (Smith College, 1888), Fellow of the 
School, 

Althens, (rreece. 

Miss Ewiry Norcross, 1888-89, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1880), A.M. ( Welles- 
ley College, 1884), Assistant in Latin in Smith College, 

Smith College, Northampton, Moss. 

Rictann Nonron, 1802-04, A.B. (Harvard University, 1892), Instructor in 
Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College, Professor in the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 

Rev. Ricnanp Parsons, 1803-94, A.B. (Ohio Wesleyan University, 1868), A.M. 
(Ohio Wesleyan University, 1871), Profeasor of Greek in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 

James Montrow Patox, 1892-03, A.B. (Harvard University, 1884), Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of Bonn, 184), Rogers Fellow of Harvard University, Professor of 
Latin in Middlebury College, Instructor in Greek in Wesleyan University, 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 

CHARLES Pranopy, 1803-04, 1800-07, A.B. (University of Pennsylvania, 1889), 

A.M. (Harvard University, 1890), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1803), 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Axxte 8. Peck, 1885-80, AB. (University of Michigan, 1878), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 1881), Lecturer on Archaeology, 

c65, North Main Street, Providence, HT. 

Miss Axxa Lorne Prrer, 1896-07, A.B. (Cornell University, 1804), 

Enwarp E, Porn.irs, 1803-04, A. EH. (Harvard University, 1878), Ph.D. and 
A.M. (Harvard University, 1880), Tutor in Greek and Latin in Harvard 
University, Professor of Greek and Ancient Philosophy in Marietta College, 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 

Jous Pickanp, 1800-91, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 1883), A.M. (Dartmouth 
College, 1886), Ph.D, (University of Munich, 1892), Professor of Archae- 
ology in the University of Missouri, 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Rev. Daxre. Quix, 1887-89, A.B, (Mt. St. Mary's College, 1883), Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of Athens, 18%), Professor of Greek in the Catholic University of 
America, 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
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Miss Necure Maria Reep, 1895-06, A.B. (Cormell University, 1895), Teacher 

of Classics in the Packer Institute, 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, NOY. 

*Georce Money Ricuarpsox, 1806, A.B, (Harvard University, 1882), Ph.D. 
(University of Leipzig, 1886), Instructor in Latin in Harvard University, 
Professor in the University of Californin, 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Died in Athens, December 11, 
T8oG.) 

Jawes Dexsison Rogers, 184-05, A.B. (Hamilton College, 1889), A.M. (Co- 
lumbia University, 1893), Ph.D. (Columbia University, 1804), Assistant In 
Greek in Columbia University, 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Joux Canew Rorre, 1883-80, A.B, (Harvard University, 1881), A.M. (Cornell 
University, 1884), Ph.D. (Cornell University, 1885), Instructor in Greek 
and Latin in Harvard University, Professor of Latin in the University of 
Michigan, 

Unicersity of Michigan, dunn Arbor, Mich. 

Wituiam J. Seecre, 1856-87, A.B. (Amherst College, 1879), A.M. (Amberst 

College, 1882), Professor of Greek in Wooster University, 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 

Joux P. Sueriter, 1680-00, A.B. (Findlay University, 1889), Professor in 
Grove College, 

Grove College, trove City, Pa. 

Pact Snoney, 1882-84, A.B. (Harvard University, 1878), Ph.D. (University of 
Manich, 1884), Kirkland Fellow of Harvard University, Professor of Greek 
in Bryn Mawr College, Head Professor of Greek in the University of 
Chicago, 

University of Chicago, Chitago, Tit. 

Miss Evry E. Staten, 1888-89, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1888), until 1806 

Professor of Greek in Mt. Holyoke College. 
Mrs. George B. Rocers, Exeter, NoH. 

J. KR. Situixctoxs Stemmetr 1882-83, Ph.D. (University of Munich, 1880), 
Professor of Greek in Miami University, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of ‘Texas, Professor in the School, Professor of Greek in Amberst 
College, 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Miss Kate L. Srrose, 1893-4} A.B. (Vassar College, 1892}, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Frankiin H. Tavtor, 1882-83, A.B. (Wesleyan University), Instructor in 

Classics in the Hartford High School, | 
Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. 

OLIVER Josern THatcner, 1887-88, A.B. (Wilmington College, 1878), 
D.B. (Union Theological Seminary, 1885}, Fellow of the Union Theo- ” 
logical Seminary, Professor in Allegheny Theological Seminary, Uni- 
versity Extension Associate Professor of History in the University of 
Chicago, | 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Fl. 


} Absent part of the year. 
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S. B. P, Trownntncr, 1880-88, A.B, (Trinity College, 1883), Ph.B. (Colum- 
bia University, 1886), Architect, 

-a/, Fourth Arenue, New York, N.Y. 
Miss Fronesce 5. Tockermas, 18934M,{ A.B. (Smith College, 1880), 

310, West Wood Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Miss Atice Wattox, 1805-0, A.B. (Smith College, 1887), Ph.D. (Cornell 


University, 1892), Instructor in Archacology in Wellesley College, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Meas. 


Hewxer Sternexs Wastixctox, 1888-4,f A.B. (Yale University, 1886), A.M. 
(Yale University, 1888), Ph.D. (University of Lelpzig, 1803), Assistant in 
Mineralogy in Yale University, 

Locust P.O., Monmouth Co., NF. 
James KR. Wueeren, 1882-83, A.B. (University of Vermont, 1880), Ph.D, 
(Harvard University, 1885), Instroctor in Greek and Latin in Harvard 
University, Professor of Greek in the University of Vermont, Professor in 


the School, Professor of Greek in Columbia University, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


ALExanpEeR M. Wincox, 1833-44, A.B. (Yale University, 1877), Ph.D. (Yale 
University, 1850), Professor of Greek in the University of Kansas, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Wan, 


Fraxk E. Woopnvurr, 1882-83,t A.B. (University of Vermont, 1875), D.B. 
(Union Theological Seminary, 1881), Fellow of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Professor of Greek in Andover Theological Seminary, Professor 
of Greek in Bowdoin College, 

Howdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Turoporr L. Wricut, 1886-87, A.B. (Beloit College, 1890), A.M. (Harvard 


University, 1854), Professor of Greek in Beloit College, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


Cranexce Horraax Yours, 1801-2, A.B. (Columbia University, 1888), A.M. 
(Columbia University, 1880), Ph.D. (Columbia University, 1891 ), Instructor 
in Greek in Columbia University, 

Columbia University, New York, NY. 


Note.— The Chairman of the Managing Committee desires to be informed of any 
changes of address of the former members of the School. 


| Absent part of the year, 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 


Faculty 
Proresson MISTON WARREN, Pa. D., 
Director of the School, 


Proresson ALLAN MARQUAND, Pu. D., L.H.D,, 
Professor of Archarology. 


Students 


Jons M. Bemxam, A.B. (Yale University, 1834), Ph.D. (Yale University, 1886), 
Assistant Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri. 

Water Dewstaox, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1893), A.M. (University of 
Michigan, 184), Ph.D. (University of Michigan, 1897), Fellow of the School 
(1805-07). 

Aueret F. Earsanaw, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), B.D. (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 18%5), Fellow of the School in Christian Archaeology. 
Cuanuces Hono, A.B. (State University of Kentucky, 1800), Fellow of Johns 

Hopkins University (1806-07). 

Jesse 5. Jowxsox, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1892), Instructor in Latin in 
De Pauw University. 

Gonpox J. Laie, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1801), Fellow of Johns Hopkins 
University (1805-91), Fellow of the School. 

Grorce N. Oveorr, A.B. (Columbia University, 1893), Drisler Fellow of 
Columbia University (1895-97). 

Eouusy D. Scott, A.B. (Yale University, 18805, 

Kart E. Westox, A.B. (Willinms College, 1896). 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 
FELLOWS AND STUDENTS 
1895-1898 


Fellows 


Howann C. Borner, 1807-98. 
Witt K. Desxtsox, 1895-06, 
Water Dexwimowx, 1895-07, 
ALnERT F, Eagssiaw, 1806-07, 
Gonpow J, Lama, 1896-07, 
Watrer Lownie, 1895-04, 
Crarexce L. Meaper, 1897-08. 
George N. Oveorr, 1297-08, 


Students + 


Danie. C. Brasxsow, 1805-05,t A.B. (Trinity College, N.C., 1800). 

Joux M. Boursam, 1896-97, A.B, (Yale University, 1884), Ph.D. (Yale Univer- 
sity, 1880), Assistant Professor of Latin in the University of Missouri, 

/niversity of Mixsowri, Columbia, Mo. 

esky Enwix Brerox, 1805-06, 1807-08, A.B. (Harvard University, 1590), 
A.M. (Harvard University, 1893), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1895), Parker 
Fellow of Harvard University (1895-96), Instructor in Latin in Dartmouth 
College (1506-07), 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 

Howanp Crosny Butien, 1297-08, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), A.M. 
(Princeton University, 1893), Lecturer on Architecture in Princeton Uni- 
versity, University Fellow of Princeton University, Fellow of the School, 

Almerican School of Classical Studies, Rome, Ftarliy. 

Witt Kespace Desison, 1805-0, A.B. (Tufts College, 1891), A.M. ( Harvanl 
University, 1802, and Tufte College, 1803), Fellow of the School (1896-03), 
Assistant Professor of Latin in Tufts College, 

Tufts College, College Hill, Mass, 

Wattkn Dexsisox, 1805-07, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1893), A.M. (Uni- 
. versity of Michigan, 1504), Ph.D, (University of Michigan, 1897), Fellow of 
the School (1896-07), Instructor in Latin in the University of Michigan, 

University of Michigan, Aun Arbor, Mich, 


| The year of residence at the School is placed immediately after the name. 
f Absent part of the yenr. 
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Coanres E. Dixox, 1895-0, A.B. (De Panw University, 1888), A.M. (De Pauw 
University, 1891), Fellow of the University of Chicago (1805-00), Rutan 
Professor of Latin in Olivet College, 

Unicersity of Chicago, Chicago, IT. 

Auneet F. Eauxsnaw, 1800-097, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), B.D. 
(Union Theological Seminary, 1806), Fellow of the School in Christian 
Archaeology, 

Laneville, NY, 
J. B, Guinert, 1897-08, A.B. (Otterbein University, 1897), 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy, 

Frep B. R. Hecvems, 1895-06, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1893), (Teaching) 
Fellow in Latin of the University of Toronto (1803-95), Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (1895-08), 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Cartes Hoxixe, 1506-07, A.B, (State University of Kentucky, 1890), Fellow 

of Johns Hopkins University (1806-08), | 
1217, Madison Arenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Daxter J. Horwes, Jn., 1895-04, A.B. (Northwestern University, 1895), Fel- 
low of the University of Chicago and Graduate Scholar of the Northwestern 
University (1895-98), 

i026, Ayars Place, Eranaton, Til, 

Miss Axxa 5. dJewkixns, 1507-26, A.B. (Smith College, 1890), A.M. (Smith 
College, 1807), 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Raly. 

Jesse 5S. Jounxsox, 1806-07, A.B, (De Pauw University, 1892), Instructor in 
Latin in De Pauw University (1803-06), Teacher of Latin in the Salem 
High School, 

Salem, Ohio, 

Gorpow J. Laime, 1890-97, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1891), Fellow of 
Johns Hopkins University (1895-0), Fellow of the School (1896-07), 
Reader in Latin in Bryn Mawr College, 

ftryn Mawr College, Bron Mower, Pa. 

Rev. Warren Lownin, 1895-0, A.B. (Princeton University, 1890), B.D. 
(Princeton Theological Seminary, 1893), Fellow of the School in Christian 
arid (1805-00), Curate of St. James' Protestant Episcopal 
hurch, 

? St. James’ Parish House, 2210, Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cranexce L. Meapen, 1897-98, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1591), Student 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (1892-03), Instructor 
in Latin in the University of Michigan, Fellow of the School in Christian 
Archaeology, ; 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Ttaly. 

Gronce N. Ovcorr, 1806-08, A.B. (Columbia University, 1803), University 
Fellow in Latin of Columbia University (1804-06), Drisler Fellow of Colum- 
bia University (1806-07), Fellow of the Schoo! (1897-08), 

- Srinlulvani School of Classical Studies, Rome, aly. | 

as Fecrows Puatr, 1895-06, A.B. (Princeton Uni 
Engtewood, NT. y ( ton University, 1895), 


i Absent part of the year. 


L 
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Miss Exizaneta A, Ross, 1897-98, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1897), 

<lmerican School of Classical Studies, Home, [taly, 

Evuuxp D. Scorr, 1896-97, A.B. (Yale University, 1880), Classical Master in 
the Holyoke High School, 

FHatyoke, Miras. 

Frepenion W. Surpcey, 1805-06, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1892), Hutchin- 
son Fellow of the University of Chicago (1505-0), Assistant in Latin in the 
University of Chicago, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ml. 

Gronce C. Swkaginces, 1895-00, A.B. (Emory College, 1888), A.M. (Van- 
derbilt University, 1892), Wilmarth Fellow of the University of Chicago 
(1895-06). 

Witt T. F, Tampnys, 1895-96, A.B. (University of Toronto, 1895), Drisler 

; Fellow in Columbia University (1807-08), 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Kant E. Westos, 18-07, A.B. (Williams College, 1806), Instructor in the 

Irving Institute, 
farrytown on Hilson, N. ¥. 

Miss Mary G, Winns, 1897-98, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1805), Ph.D). 
(University of Michigan, 1897), 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
REGULATIONS 
Aporrrep Octoper 11, 188. Revisen May &, 1807. 


L Tue Arcuaronocgican Ixstitvre or Amenica, consisting of 
a number of Affiliated Societies, is formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting and directing archaeological investigation and research, — 
by sending out expeditions for special investigation, by aiding the 
efforts of independent explorers, by publication of archaeological 
papers, and of reports of the results of the expeditions which the 
Institute may undertake or promote, and by any other means which 
may from time to time appear desirable, 

IL. The Archaeological Institute shall consist of Annual and Life 
Members duly approved by the Affiliated Societies, the former being 
those persons who shall pay an annual assessment of $10, and the 
latter such as shall contribute at one time not less than $100 to its 
funds. Classes of Honorary and Corresponding Members may be 
formed at the discretion of the government of the Institute, and 
under such regulations as it may impose. 

Ill. The government of the Institute shall be vested in a Council, 
consisting of the following ex officio members: the President, the 
Honorary Presidents, the Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, and the 
Secretary of the Institute, and the Editor-in-Chief of its Journal; 
the Presidents of the Affiliated Societies; the Chairmen of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
in Rome; and of additional members annually chosen by the mem- 
bers of the Affiliated Societies as follows :— 

Any local archaeological society, consisting of not less than ten 
members of the Institute, may, by vote of the Council, be affiliated 
with the Institute, and shall then have the right to elect one mem- 
ber to the Council. When the members of such society shall ex- 
ceed fifty, they shall have the right to elect a second member to the 
Council, and similarly another member for each additional fifty. 

IV. The officers of the Institute and of the Council shall be a 
President, Honorary Presidents, five Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
and a Secretary. The President and Vice-Fresidents shall be 
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elected at the annual meeting of the Council, and shall be eligible 
for reélection. ‘The Honorary Presidents shall be the former Presj- 
dents of the Institute. The Treasurer and the Secretary shall be 
chosen by the Council, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 

V. There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of the 
President and four other members to be appointed by the President 
annually, 

VI. The President, in behalf of the Council, shall present a 
Report on the affairs of the Institute annually to its members, 

VII. The Secretary shall keep a record of the transactions of the 
Council, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to his office. 

The Treasurer shall collect, receive, and keep account of all assess- 
ments, subscriptions, and gifts of money to the Institute, shall pay 
its dues, and shall present to the Council at its annual meetin a 
written statement of accounts. 

VOILE The accounts of the Institute shall be submitted annually 
by the Treasurer to two Auditors, to be appointed by the President, 
who shall attest by their signatures the correctness of said accounts, 
and report the same at the annual meeting. 

IX. The Council shall hold an annual meeting on the second 
Saturday of May, at 10 o'clock A.m., at such place as may be selected 
by its members at the previous annual meeting. Any member of 
the Council unable to be present at any meeting iay appoint by 
writing any other member to act as his proxy. One-third of all the 
members of the Council, present in person or by proxy, shall form 
& quorum. 

Special meetings of the Council may be called by the Secretary, 
upon direction of the President, or at the written request of one- 
third of its members. 

X. The Institute shall meet annually, as a whole, for the reading 
and discussion of scientific papers by its members. The time and 
place of this meeting shall be determined by the Council at its 
annual meeting. 

General meetings of the Institute may be called from time to 
time, at the discretion of the Council. 

XI. The Council shall have full power to determine the work to 
be undertaken by the Institute, and the mode of its accomplishment; 
to employ agents, and to expend all the available funds of the Insti- 
tute for the purpose for which it is formed; but it shall not have 
the power to incur any debt on behalf of the Institute. It shall 
have no other jurisdiction over the regulations or actions of the 
Affiliated Societies than that these Societies shall not undertake 
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any formal publication without its consent, and any moneys con- 
tributed for any object promoted by an Affiliated Society, approved 
by the Council, shall be strictly appropriated to that object. 

XII. Any collection of antiquities which may come into the pos- 
session of the Institute through the explorations undertaken by it, 
or otherwise, may be sold, at the discretion of the Council, to the 
museum or other public institution in the United States which may 
offer for them the largest sum; it being understood that contribu- 
Hons toward the cost of any exploration may be assigned by the 
donors to the credit of any museum or public institution as part of 
the purchase money. 

XIII. ‘The names of all Affiliated Societies and Members shall 
be printed with the Annual Report of the Council. Names of Life 
Members deceased shall be printed in the regular list, but these 
names shall be starred. 

XIV. Each Affiliated Society shall be designated by its local 
name in the following style: 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


BALTIMORE SOCIETY 


And it shall have the right to use the seal of the Institute on its 
official papers. 

XV. Assessments, subscriptions, and donations may be paid to 
the Treasurer of the Institute or to the Treasurer of the Affiliated 
Society to which the contributing member belongs. Annual Mem- 
pers who have failed to pay their dues for two consecutive years 
shall, unless special action be taken by the Affiliated Society to the 
contrary, be dropped from the list of the Institute. The year shall 
be considered as closing on the 31st of August, and from this time 
the assessments of the year then ensuing shall become due. 

XVI. Ten per cent of all annual dues received by each Affiliated 
Society shall be held by its Treasurer for the discharge of local 
expenses. In case any Society does not in any year require the 
whole of this sum, the balance shall, at the end of the year, be 
passed into the general funds of the Institute. Grants in aid of 
Affiliated Societies may be made by the Council. 

XVII. Each member of the Institute shall receive a copy of all 
regular publications of the Institute issued during the period of his 
membership. : 

XVIII. The Institute commits to the Managing Committee of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and to the 
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Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, respectively, the entire administration of these Schools, 
including the expenditure of their incomes, under the following 
provisions : 


1. The Chairman of the Managing Committee of each School 
shall make a report to the Council annually on the work of the 
School during the preceding year, 

2. The President of the Institute shall be ex oficio a member of 
the Managing and Executive Committees of each School, and the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of each School shall be ex 
afficio a member of the Council of the Institute. 

4. A copy of all ordinary publications of the Schools shall be 
sent to each member of the Institute, and the Institute shall bear a 
proportionate share of the expense of publication of the Papers and 
Reports of the Schools, 

4. The Institute shall maintain in each of the Schools a fellow- 
ship, to be administered by the Managing Committee, of the annual 
value of six hundred dollars, for the encouragement of archaeological 
studies. 


XIX. Amendments to these regulations may be proposed by any 
three members at any annual meeting, and shall require for adop- 
tion the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members of the 
Council present and voting. 
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RULES OF THE AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


RULES OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY 
Aporrep May, 1885. AMENDED Novempen, LS07. 


1. Tue Bostox Socrery or AncHaro.oGy, organized under the 
regulations of the Archaeological Institute of America, is formed of 
members of the Institute resident in New England not belonging to 
any other society affiliated with the Institute, and of such members 
outside of New England-as may elect to be enrolled in it. 

2, The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of 
eleven members, consisting of the officers already named and seven 
other members. The officers and the elected members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be chosen annually to serve one year or until 
the election of their successors; but the Executive Committee shall 
have power to fill all vacancies which oceur during its term of service. 

5. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, is vested in the Executive Committee; but this Commit- 
tee shall have no power to involve the Society in any expense not 
covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, and may not levy 
any tax upon the members in addition to their annual subscription. 

4. The annual meeting of the Soctety shall be held in Boston on 
the first Saturday of November, at 11 o'clock, a.m., when the Execu- 
tive Committee shall report upon the work of the Society and of 
the Institute during the preceding year. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by the President, by three members of the 
Executive Committee, or by any ten members of the Society. 

5, These rules may be changed only at an annual meeting. 


RULES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY 
ADOFrTED Frnrrarny 1, 1895, 


1. Tur New York SOCIETY is organized under the regulations of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, for the purpose of carrying 
out more fully the objects for which the Institute is established. 
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2. The New York Society shall include those members. of the 
Institute who are residents in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
and such other members as may elect to belong to it. Candidates 
for membership may be proposed by any member of the Society. 
The Society shall have no power to levy assessments upon its mem- 
bers in addition to their annual subscription. 

&. The officers of the Society shall be a President, a number of 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Committee on Mem- 
bership. This Committee shall have final power, and shall consist 
of six members, and of the President and Secretary of the Society . 
ee afficio. 

4, An annual meeting shall be held on the first Saturday of 
November in each year, for the election of officers and of delegates 
to the Council of the Institute, and for the transaction of business. 
All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year or until their 
successors are chosen. But no member of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, unless ex officio, shall serve for more than two consecutive 
years. 

5. Special meetings for special purposes shall be called from time 
to time, at the discretion of the President. 

6. The President and Treasurer shall have authority to use for 
the current expenses of the Society the money set apart for that 
purpose under the regulations of the Institute, and the Treasurer 
shall make an annual report to the Society of such expenditures. 
They shail have no power to involve the Society in debt. 

i. These rules shall not be altered or amended except at an 
annual meeting, or at a special meeting called by the President for 
the purpose of considering such change; and notice of the proposed 
change shall be sent to the members two weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE BALTIMORE SOCTETY 
ADOPTED Fenevary 2, 1555. 


1. Tre Battimore Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is organized under the Regulations of the Institute adopted 
October 11, 1584; and is intended to include those members of the 
Institute resident in Baltimore, and such other members as may 
choose to belong to it. 

2. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer; which officers shall 
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also, ex officio, constitute an Executive Committee. These officers 
shall serve for one year, or until the election of their successors. 

6S. The entire government of the Society is vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall be, also, a Committee on Membership, 
having full power to elect new members, and having the function to 
use diligent effort to extend the interest in the work of the Society, 
and to increase its membership. 

4. The officers shall not have power to incur for the Society any 
expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, or to 
assess the members more than the annual dues of 310, 

6. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Baltimore, 
about the first of November, for the election of officers and of dele- 
gates to the Council of the Institute, and for any other business. 
Special meetings of the Society may be called at any time by the 
President. The quorum of the Society shall be constituted by seven 
members present, 

6. These rules shall not be changed except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting called by the President for the purpose of 
considering such a change; and notice of the proposed change shall 
be sent to members three weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Pennsylvania Society of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, 

“. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

3. There shall be an Executive Committee and a standing Com- 
mittee on Membership, 

4. The annual dues shall be ten dollars. The payment of one 
hundred dollars at any one time shall constitute the person so paying 
a life member. 

6. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the first 
Friday of November. Invitations may be extended to others than 
members to be present at the annual meetings. 

6. At this meeting the officers for the ensuing year shall be 
elected; standing and special Committees shall be appointed ; and 
the work of the Society for the ensuing year shall be determined. 

7. Special meetings may be called at any time by the President, 
or upon the request of three members of the Society. 
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RULES OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY 
ADOPTED NOVEMBER, 1589. AMENDED NOVEMBER, 1897, 


1, THe Cuicaco Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is formed of such members of the Institute resident in 
Illinois as do not belong to any other Society affiliated with the 
Institute, and of such members outside of Illinois as may elect to 
be enrolled in it. 

2. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, is vested in an Executive Committee of eleven mem- 
bers, to be chosen annually to serve for one year, or until the elec- 
tion of their successors, The Committee is empowered to fill such 
vacancies as may occur through the demise or resignation of any of 
its members. Five members of the Executive Committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

+. The Executive Committee shall choose from its own number a 
President and two Vice-Presidents, and may appoint a Secretary 
anda Treasurer. It shall have no power to involve the Society in 
any expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, 
and may not levy any tax upon the members in addition to their 
annual subscription, 

4. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Chicago 
on the first Thursday of November at 8 o'clock p.st., when the Execu- 
tive Committee shall report upon the work of the Society and of the 
Institute during the preceding year. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the President, by three members of the Executive 
Committee, or by any ten members of the Society. 

5. These rules may be changed at an annual meeting only, and 
notice of the proposed change shall be sent to members a fortnight 
before the meeting, 


RULES OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
ADOPTED NOVEMBER 25, 1880. 


1, The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America, — Detroit Society. 

2. The members shall consist of residents of Detroit, or of any 
other city or town in the State of Michigan. 

4. The officers shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. There shall be an Executive Com- 


4 
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mittee of five. The President and First Vice-President shall be 
ex officio members thereof, 

4. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, shall be vested in the Executive Committee, subject to 
the direction and control of the Society. 

5. The annual meeting shall be held on the first Saturday in 
November of each year, for the election of officers and for the 
transaction of such business as may come before it. Ten members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

6. All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year, or 
until their successors are chosen. 

7, Special meetings may be called by the President. 

§. The moneys of the Society shall be expended under the direc- 
tion of the President and Treasurer, under the supervision and 
control of the Executive Committee. 

o. The annual dues shall be $10. Life members shall be exempt 
from the payment of all dues on the payment of $100. The 
Society shall have no power to levy any assessment on members in 
addition to their annual dues, nor incur any indebtedness beyond 
the cash means of the Society. 


RULES OF THE WISCONSIN SOCIETY 
ADOPTED DecEMBER 6, 165%. 


1. Tue Wiscoxsix Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is organized under the Regulations of the Institute adopted 
October 11, 1884, and is intended to include those members of the 
Institute resident in Wisconsin, and such other members as maby 
choose to belong to it. 

2. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary and Treasurer; which officers shall 
also, ex officio, constitute an Executive Committee. These officers 
shall serve for one year, or until the election of their sUCCESSOrs. 

4. The entire government of the Society is vested in the Exec- 
utive Committee, which shall be, also, a Committee on Membership, 
having full power to elect new members, and having the function to 
use diligent effort to extend the interest in the work of the Society, 
and to increase its membership, 

4. The officers shall not have power to incur for the Society any 
expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute. or to 
assess the members more than the annual dues of $10. 
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o An annual meeting of the Society shall be held, at such place 
as is designated by the Executive Committee, on the first Saturday . 
of November, for the election of officers and of delegates to the 
Council of the Institute, and for any other business. Special meet- 
ings of the Society may be called at any time by the President, or 
by any three members of the Executive Committee, The quorum 
of the Society shall be constituted by seven members present. 

6, These rules shall not be changed except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting called by the President or by any three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, for the purpose of considering 
such a change; and notice of the proposed change shall be sent to 
members three weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE CLEVELAND SOCIETY 
ADOPTED Marcy 30, 185. AMENDED Decempen 71, 1897, 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America, — Cleveland Society. 

2. The membership shall consist of residents of Cleveland, and 
such other members of the Institute as may choose to belong to this 
mociety. 

3. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. These officers shall be an Executive Committee. 

4. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, shall be vested in the Executive Committee, subject to 
the direction and control of the Society. 

5. The annual meeting shall be held on the last Tuesday of April 
of each year, for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may come before it. Seven members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

6. All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year, or 
until their successors are chosen. 

7. Special meetings may be called by the President or the Secre- 
tary or seven members of the Society. 

8. The moneys of the Society shall be expended under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

9. The annual dues shall be $10, Life members shall be exem pt 
from the payment of all dues on the payment of $100. The Society 
shall have no power to levy any assessment on members in addition 
to their annual dues, or incur any indebtedness beyond the cash 
means of the Society. 
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10. These rules shall not be changed, except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting, called as provided im Section 7, for the 
purpose of considering such a change, and notice of the proposed 
change shall be sent to members two weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE WASHINGTON SOCIETY 
Aporren Arnau. 24, 1504, 


1. THe Wasutxetox Socrety of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is organized under the Regulations of the Institute adopted 
October 11, 1884, and is intended to inelude those members of the 
Institute resident in the District of Columbia, and such others as 
may be elected in accordance with these rules. 

® The officers of this Society shall consist of a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, and 4 
Treasurer, who shall be Directors ex officio, and three additional 
Directors, — constituting a Board of Directors that shall be chosen 
by ballot to serve one year, or until their successors are chosen. 

3. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, shall be vested in the Board of Directors. Five shall 
constitute a quorum. Candidates for membership may be proposed 
by any member of the Society. 

4. The Board of Directors shall not have power to incur for the 
Society any expense not covered by its share of the funds of the 
Institute, or to assess the members more than the annual dues 
of S10. 

5. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the last 
Saturday in April, for the receipt of annual reports from the Secre- 
taries and Treasurer, the election of the Board of Directors and of 
delegates to the Council of the Institute, and for other business. 
Seven members shall constitute a quorum. 

6. Special meetings may be called at any time by the President, 
or by three members of the Board of Directors. 


7. These rules may be changed only at an annual meeting, upon 
due notice. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
1897 


THe American School of Classical Studies at Athens was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1851, and is supported 
by the coéperation of leading American Universities and Colleges. 
It is in charge of a Managing Committee, and its property is vested 
in an incorporated Board of Trustees. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
THE OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL 


I. The object of the School shall be to furnish to graduates of 
American Universities and Colleges and to other qualified students 
an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities in 
Athens, under suitable guidance; to prosecute and to aid original 
research in these subjects; and to coéperate with the Archaeological 
Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in conducting the 
exploration and excavation of classic sites. 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Il. The Managing Committee shall disburse the annual income 
of the School, and shall have power to make such regulations for its 
government as it may deem proper. Each of the Universities and 
Colleges uniting in support of the School shall have representation 
on the Committee, The President of the Archaeological Institute, 
the Director of the School, the Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School of Classical Studies in Kome, and 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, shall be ex officio 
members of the Committee. The Professors of the School shall also 
be members of the Committee during their year of office and the 
year following. The Committee shall have power to add to its 
membership. 

Ill. The Managing Committee shall meet annually, in New York, 
on the Friday before the second Saturday in May. By special 
vote these meetings may be held elsewhere. Special meetings may 
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be called at any time by the Chairman. At any meeting, nine mem- 
hers of the Committee shall constitute a quorum for business. 

IV. The officers of the Managing Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. There shall be also an Executive 
Committee. 

V. The Chairman of the Managing Committee shall be the official 
representative in America of the interests of the School. He shall 
present a Report annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning 
the affairs of the School. 

VL. The Executive Committee shall consist of nine members. 
The Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Com- 
mittee, the President of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
and the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, shall be ex officio members of 
the Executive Committee; the other four members shall be chosen 
by the Managing Committee. The Chairman and Secretary of the 
Managing Committee shall be the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 

VII. The Managing Committee shall elect from its members a8 
its representative an Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute. 


THE DIRECTOR AXD THE PROFESSORS 


VIII. The work of the School in Greece shall be under the super- 
intendence of a Director. He shall be chosen and his salary shal! 
be fixed by the Managing Committee. The term for which he is 
chosen shall be five years. He shall have charge of the School 
building, and shall be resident in Athens from the Ist of October 
to the 1st of June, with liberty to absent himself for short periods 
for purposes of exploration or research. He shall superintend the 
work of each member of the School, advising him in what direction 
to turn his studies, and assisting him in their prosecution. He shall 
have control of all excavations undertaken by the School. He shall 
make semi-annual Reports to the Managing Committee, in November 
and in May, of the work accomplished by the School. 

IX. Each year the Managing Committee shall appoint from the 
instructors of the Universities and Colleges uniting in support of the 
School one or more Professors, who shall reside in Athens during the 
ensuing year and take part in the instruction of the School. The 
Committee may appoint other Professors and Instructors, as circum- 
stances require. In case of the illness or absence of the Director, 
the senior Professor shall act as Director for the time being. | 
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X. The Director and Professors shall conduct regular courses of 
instruction, and shall at times duly announced hold public meetings 
at which they, and such students of the School as they may select, 
shall read papers on subjects of their research and make reports on 
the work undertaken by the School. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


XI. The School year shall extend from the 1st of October to the 
Ist of August. The stated work of the School shall continue from 
the Ist of October to the 1st of June. Every regular member of the 
School shall proseeute his studies during the whole of the School 
year in Greek lands, under the supervision of the Director; but, 
with the consent of the Director, he may be in residence for any 
two months of this time at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, under the charge of the Director of that School; and with 
the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee he may prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Greek 
lands during the months of June and J uly, provided that such studies 
are supplementary to work already begun in Athens. Further, with 
the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee, and after one school year of residence in Athens, a regu- 
lar member of the School may prosecute special studies elsewhere 
than in Greek lands during any time in the school year, provided 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Athens, 


THE MEMEBERS OF THE SCHOOT 


XII. Regular members of the School shall be those who are en- 
rolled for a full year’s work as candidates for a certificate. Special 
students may be admitted to membership in the School for a shorter 
term, but not for a period of less than three months; they shall be 
subject to the same regulations and shall be admitted to the same 
privileges as regular members, but they shall not be required to 
prepare a paper nor shall they receive a certificate. The names 
both of regular members and of special students shall be printed in 
the Annual Reports of the Managing Committee as members of the 
School. 

AIT. Bachelors of Arts of coiiperating Universities and Colleges, 
and all Bachelors of Arts who have studied at any of these institu- 
tions as candidates for a higher degree, shall be admitted to mem- 
bership in the School on presenting to the Chairman of the Managing 
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Committee a satisfactory certificate from the University or College 
at which they have last studied, stating that they are competent to 
pursue courses of study at the School. Such members shall be sub- 
ject to no charge for tuition. All other persons who desire to 
become members of the School shall make application to the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee, and if admitted they shall be 
required to pay a fee of $20 per annum for tuition and library 
privileges. Students occupying rooms in the School building shall 
pay a fee of $20 per annum for the use of furniture. 

XIV. Every regular member of the School shall pursue some 
definite subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or 
Antiquities, and shall present a paper embodying the results of some 
important part of his year’s work, unless for special reasons he is 
excused from these obligations by the Director. His paper, if ap- 
proved by the Director, shall be sent to the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Journal of the Institute, in accordance with the provisions of Regu- 
lation XXI. If approved by the Editorial Board of the Journal 
also, it shall be issued as a Paper of the School. 

XV. Excavation shall not be part of the regular work of a member 
of the School, but any member may, at the discretion of the Director, 
be permitted to take part in it. All work of excavation, of investi- 
gation, or of any other kind done by any member during his connec- 
tion with the School, shall be regarded as done for the School and 
by the School, and shall be under the supervision and control of the 
Director. 

XVI. No communication, even of an informal nature, shall be 
made by any member of the School to the public press, which has not 
previously been submitted to the Director and authorized by him. 

XVII. Every regular member of the School who has completed one 
or more full years of study, the results of which have been approved 
by the Director, shall receive a certificate stating the work accom- 
plished by him. This certificate shall be signed by the Director of 
the School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Managing Committee. 

XVIII. Americans resident or travelling in Greece may, at the 
discretion of the Director, be allowed to enjoy the privileges of the 
School, although not enrolled as students. | 


FELLOWSHIPS 


XIX. The Fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly by competitive examination, The subjects 
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on which candidates will be examined, and the places and times at 
which examinations will be held, shall be announced not less than 
six months in advance, 

XX. Every holder of one of these Fellowships shall be enrolled 
as a regular member of the School, and shall be required to fulfil the 
maximum requirement of residence, to present a paper embodying 
the results of some important part of his year’s work, and to be a 
candidate for a certificate. 


PUBLICATIONS 


XXT. All manuscripts, drawings, or photographs intended for 
publication in the Papers of the School shall be sent, after approval 
by the Director, to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute. 

XXIT. Every article sent for publication shall be written on com- 
paratively light paper of uniform size, with a margin of at least two 
inches on the left of each page. The writing shall be on only one 
side of the leaf, and shall be clear and distinct, particularly in the 
quotations and references. Especial care shall be taken in writing 
Greek, that the printer may not confound similar letters, and the 
accents shall be placed strictly above the proper vowels, as in print- 
ing. All quotations and references shall be carefully verified by the 
author, after the article is completed, by comparison with the origi- 
nal sources. Failure to comply with the provisions of this regulation 
shall be sufficient ground for the rejection of the article. 

XXIII. At least two careful squeezes of every inseription discov- 
ered by the School shall be taken as soon as possible; of these one 
shall be sent at once to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the 
Institute, the other shall be deposited in the Library of the School. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME 


1897 


The American School of Classical Studies in Rome was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of Ameriea in 1894-95, It 1s in 
charge of a Managing Committee and is supported by private con- 
tributions. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
NAME AND OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL 


I. The School shall be called the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Its object is to promote the study of such 
subjects as: (1) Latin literature, as bearing upon customs and 
institutions; (2) inscriptions in Latin and in the Italie dialects; 
(3) Latin palaeography; (4) the topography and antiquities of 
Rome itself; and (5) the archaeology of ancient Italy (Italic, Etrus- 
can, Roman), and of the early Christian, Mediaeval, and Renaissance 
periods. It will furnish regular instruction and guidance in several 
or all of these fields, will encourage original research and explora- 
tion, and will coéperate with the Archaeological Institute of America, 
with which it is affiliated. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


Il. The School shall be in charge of a Managing Committee. This 
Committee shall determine the annual expenditures, and shall have 
power to enlarge, reduce, or otherwise change its membership, and 
to make such regulations for the government of the School as it may 
deem proper. The officers of this Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be elected annually at the 
meeting in May. The President of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the Chairman of the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute, the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and the Directors 
and Professors of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, shall be members, ex officio, of the Managing Committee. 
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The funds and other property of the School shall be administered 
by a Board of Trustees, 

Ill. The Managing Committee shall meet annually on the Thurs- 
day before the second Saturday in May, in New York. A special 
meeting may be called at any time by the Chairman at the request 
or with the consent of a majority of the Executive Committee. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee shall be the official repre- 
sentative in America of the interests of the School. It shall be a 
part of his duty to present a report annually to the Council of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

V. (a4) There shall be an Executive Committee, to be elected by 
the Managing Committee, and to consist of nine members. The 
Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Committee, 
the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, shall be members, ex officio, of the Executive Committee : 
and the two first named shall be respectively its Chairman and its 
Secretary. 

(6) A member of the Managing Committee shall be elected annu- 
ally, to serve as the representative of the School upon the Editorial 
Board of the Journal of the Institute. 


DIRECTION AND INSTRUCTION 


VI. (a) The- School shall be under the superintendence of a 
Director, who shall be chosen, and whose salary shall be fixed, by 
the Executive Committee, subject to the approval of the Managing 
Committee, 

(4) Each year the Managing Committee may appoint one or more 
Professors, who shall reside in Rome during the whole or part of the 
ensuing year, and give such courses of instruction at the School as 
may be arranged by the Director, In case of emergency one of the 
Professors may be called upon to act as Director for the time 
being. 

VU. It shall be the duty of the Director to exercise personal 
supervision over the work of each member of the School, suggesting 
to him various lines of study, and assisting him in their prosecution, 
He shall conduct regular courses of instruction, and hold meetings 
of the School at stated times for the presentation and discussion of 
papers and topics, He shall forward to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, immediately after the close of the school year, a 
detailed report of the work accomplished during the year. 
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THE SCHOOL YEAR 


VIII. The full school year shall be ten months in length. The 
School shall be in session for stated instruction from the 1ith of 
Qetober to the Ist of June. During this period members shall ordi- 
narily reside in Rome, but a member may obtain leave, for a limited 
period, to pursue investigations elsewhere in Italy, or to travel and 
study in Greece under the supervision of the Director of the Amert- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens; and, with the consent of 
the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing Committee, he 
may prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Italian or Greek 
lands during the months of June, July, and August, provided that 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Rome. 
Further, with the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee, and after one school year of residence i 
Rome, a regular member of the School may prosecute special studies 
elsewhere than in Italian or Greek lands during any time in the 
school year, provided such studies are supplementary to work already 
begun in Rome. 


MEMBERSHIP 


LX. Regular members of the School shall be those who are 
enrolled for a full year’s work as candidates for a certificate. 
Students may be enrolled also as members for a part of the year, on 
condition of complying with all the requirements of membership 
for a period of at least three months; but no certificate is given for 
less than a full year’s work, 

X. (a) Bachelors of Arts of colleges which are in good standing 
may become members of the School on submitting to the Chairman 
of the Committee, or to the Director of the School, satisfactory proof 
that the studies previously followed by them, and their proficiency 1m 
these studies, have been such as toenable them to pursue advanced 
courses of study at the School. 

(b) Other persons may become members of the School on sub- 
mitting similar evidence of their qualifications to the Chairman of 
the Committee or to the Director. The Committee reserves the 
right to modify the conditions of membership. 

XI. Every regular member of the School shall pursue some 
detinite subject of study or research in the field of subjects apeci- 
fied in Regulation I, and shall present a paper embodying the 
results of some part of his year’s work. The paper, if approved 
by the Director, shall be sent to the representative of the School 
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upon the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation XVIII. If approved 
by this Board, the paper shall be published in the Journal of the 
Institute. 

XI. All work of investigation, of exploration, or of any other 
kind, done by any student during his connection with the School, 
shall be regarded as done for the School and by the School, and shall 
be under the supervision and control of the Director. 

XII. No communications of any sort to the public press and no 
publication relating to the studies or work of the School shall be 
inade by students of the School without the authorization of the 
Director. 

ATV. Each member of the School who has completed one or 
more full years of study, the results of which have been approved 
by the Director, shall receive a certificate stating the work accom- 
plished. The certificate shall. be signed by the Director of the 
School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee. 

XV. Americans residing or travelling in Italy, who are not 
members of the School, may at the discretion of the Director be 
admitted to its privileges. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


XVI. The fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly upon competitive examination, The con- 
ditions of application, and the subjects, places, and times of examina- 
tion will be announced each year not less than six months in advance, 

XVII. Every holder of a Fellowship shall be enrolled as a regular 
member of the School, and shall fulfil in all respects its maximum 
requirements. 

PUBLICATIONS 

XVIII. All manuscripts, drawings, or photographs intended for 

publication shall, after approval by the Director, be sent to the 


representative of the School upon the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SCHOOLS AT ATHENS 
AND IN ROME 


1696-1897 


SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
For Current Expenses 


For Adelbert College of Western Ieserve University : 

Messrs. Charles W. Bingham, W. E. Cushing, A. L. Fuller, 1,. E. 
Holden, Samuel Mather, E. R. Perkins, 5. E. Williamson. 

For Brown University: | 

Brown University, and Messrs. E. B. Andrews, Isaac C. Bates, 
Harold Brown, John Nicholas Brown, George M. Carpenter, James 
Coats, Mrs. George H. Corliss, Messrs. William Goddard, Rowland 
Hazard, Henry Kirke Porter. 

Bryan Mawr College. 
For Columbia University: | 

Megsra. Robert C. Cornell, Frederic R. Coudert, William Bayard 
Cutting, Julien T. Davies, *Henry Drisler, Robert Goelet, Joseph 
W. Harper, Seth Low, William G. Low, Edward Mitchell, John M. 
Nash, George L. Rives, Julius Sachs, William C. Schermerhorn, 
Frederic A. Schermerhorn, Rutherford Stuyvesant. 

Cornell University. 
For Dartmouth College : 

Messrs. M. ©. Adams, B. F. Ayer, J. W. Barstow, Caleb Blodgett, 
Francis Grown, P. 5. Conner, 5. M. Crosby, David Cross, 5. M. 
Cutcheon, G. H. Fletcher, W. H. Haile, A. K. Hamilton, H. U. 
King, *D. G, Rollins, 5. H. Steele, H. N. Twombly, Albert Wallace, 
S. Wallace, C. B. Webster. 

For Harvard University : 

Mrs. J. B. Ames, Messrs. Louis Cabot, W. W. Goodwin, E. W. 
Hooper, J. C. Hoppin, Miss Horsford, Messrs. James Loeb, C. E. 
Norton, D. W. Koss, John H. Wright, 

Johns Hopkins University. 
* Deceased. 
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Mt. Holyoke College. 

Princeton University. 

Syracuse University. 

For the University of California: 

Messrs. Peter E. Bowles, George D. Boyd, Walter B. Cope, Will- 
lam KR. Daingerfield, Horace Davis, George E. De Golia, John J. 
Dwyer, Frederick W. Henshaw, Alexander F. Morrison, George W. 
Reed, Charles 5. Wheeler, Frederick W. Zeile. 

University of Chicage. 
For the University of Michigan : 

Detroit Society of the Archaeological Institute, Messrs. D. M. 
Ferry, James MeMillan, E. W. Meddaugh, John T. Michau, E. W. 
Pendleton, Henry Russell, William Savidge, H. G. Sherrard, John 
A. Stewart, Bryant Walker, William H. Wells. 

For the University of Pennsylvania: 

Messrs. C. C. Harrison, William Pepper, H. Galbraith Ward, Clar- 
ence H. Clark, J. G. Rosengarten, Charles H. Hutchinson, John 
Cadwalader, A. H. Read. 

For the University of Vermont : 

Messrs. R. D. Benedict, Charles A. Catlin, John H. Converse, 
John H. Denison, John Dewey, E. N. Foss, Lewis Francis, Horatio 
Hickok, George E. Howes, 8, W. Landon, P. F. Leavens, Hamilton 
S. Peck, E. Henry Powell, A. E. Richardson, F. A. Richardson, 
Robert Roberts, Kirby F. Smith, Mason 5. Stone, E. B. Taft, W. J, 
Van Patten, J. R. Wheeler, Frank R. Wells, Norman Williams. 

For Vassar College : 
Mr. Samuel D. Coykendall. 


Wellesley College. 
Wesleyan University. 
Williams College. 
Yale University. 


The Treasurer of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens 
gratefully acknowledges gifts from the following: 


For Explorations at Corinth: 
Professor 5. G. Ashmore, Miss Helen M. Griggs, Mr. James Loeb, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears. 
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For the Endowment Fund: 

Messrs. Samuel P. Avery, Jr., Arthur A. Carey, Mrs. J. H. 
Devereux, Mrs. J. T. Fields, Mrs. W. 5. Fitz, Mr. John E. Hud- 
gon, Dr. Jacobi, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Miss Ellen F. Mason, 
Messrs. William C. Schermerhorn, Horace White, Mrs. H. Whitman, 
and three anonymous subscribers. 


For the Endowment Fund (collected by Professor M. H. Morgan, 
Mr. W. A. Gardner, and Mr, N. C. Nash, to fund the Harvard 
annual subscription) : 

Messrs. C. C. Beaman, C. J. Bonaparte, A. T. Cabot, T. J. Coolidge, 
L. S$. Dabney, W. H. Forbes, R. H. Gardiner, W. A. Gardner, Russell 
Gray, George 5. Hale, Augustus Hemenway, J, J. Higginson, T. W. 
Higginson, H. O, Houghton, Edward Jackson, Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, Mr. N. C. Nash, Professor G. H. Palmer, Messrs. RK. 8: 
Peabody, George Putnam, Dr. Denman W. Ross, Mr. C. 5. Wads- 
worth, and one anonymous subscriber. 


The Treasurer also gratefully acknowledges the receipt of $600, 
given anonymously for a fellowship in 1597-98. 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of the School at Athens held on 
August 31, 1897, securities valued at $55,800, the income from which 
is paid over half-yearly to the Treasurer of the Managing Committee. 


SCHOOL IN ROME 
For Current Expenses 
Albany, NY¥.: 

Mr. J. F. McElroy. 
Baltimore, Md, : 

Messrs. Oliver Andrews, D. L. Bartlett, Eugene Belt, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, W. H. Buckler, Mendes Cohen, Joseph M. Cushing, 
Isaac H, Dixon, the Misses Eaton, Miss Mary E. Garrett, Mrs. T. 
Harrison (sarrett, Hon. James A. Gary, Messrs. John Gill, J. Hilles, 
German H. Hunt, D. Hutzler, Michael Jenkins, Eugene Levering, 
Arthur Machen, Daniel Miller, Edgar Miller, 1. F. Newcomer, W. 
W. Spence, J. B. Noel Wyatt. | 
Boston, Mass. : 

Messrs. I. F. Clark, Arthur H. Dakin, A. F. Estabrook, Miss Helen 
Griggs, Professor T. B. Lindsay. 
Brookline, Mass. : 

Messrs. Elliot C. Lee, Moses Williams. 
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Brooklyn, N.¥.: Mr. Frank L. Babbitt. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., through 

A Friend.” 

Chicago, Ill. : 

The Art Institute, Mr. George A. Armour, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
Mrs. L. A. Coonley-Ward, Dr. E. C. Dudley, Professor William 
Gardner Hale, the McCormick Estate, Messrs, Henry L. Frank, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, O. W. Meysenburg, Martin A. iyerson, 
*Mrs. Elizabeth H, Stickney, Mrs. Mary J. Wilmarth. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Dr, H. K. Cushing, Mr. Alfred A. Pope. 

Elmira, NY: 

Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, 
Hanover, NUH. : 

Professor John K. Lord. 
Kingston, Pa. : 

Mr. Pedro R. Gillott. 
Long Island City, NLY.: 

Mr. Harrison . Hodges, 
Madison, Wis. : 

Mrs. William F. Allen, Mrs. 5. M. Ramsey. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Mr. H. 8. Eldred. 

New York, N.Y. : 

Messrs. E. G. Bailey, C. H. Beckett, Rev. C. D. W. Bridgman, 
Hon. Addison Brown, Hon, W. N. Cohen, Messrs. O. P. Conant, 
C. C. Cuyler, C. G. Dubois, C. O. Gates, C. M. Hough, Clarence M. 
Hyde, Henry Melville, President Seth Low, Mr. Noah C. Rogers. 
Paris, Franee : 

Mrs. Bertram Webb. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Provost Charles C. Harrison, Dr. William Pepper, Hon. William 

Potter. 
Princeton, N.J.: 

Professor Allan Marquand. 
Rochester, N.Y: 

Messrs. Joseph T. Alling, Theodore Bacon, Professor Henry F. 
Burton, Dr. Charles A. Dewey, Messrs. J. Fahy, Edward J. Hanna, 


® Decensed. 
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le Rev. Bernard J. “McQuaid, Mr. Lewis P. Ross, Dr. J. W. 1 VMtDeCK. 


a Schenectady, N.Y. : 

| Union University. 
< Stamford, Conn. : 
Mr. H. U. King. 


Washington, D.C.: 
Col. John Hay, Mrs. George Hearst, Mr. E. Francis Riggs. 


Yonkers, N.Y: 
Miss Harriet A. Butler. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 
INCLUDING THOSE OF THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
January 1, 1892 


The following publications, where the edition has not been ex- 
hausted, are offered for sale, at the prices affixed, by The Macmillan 
Company, 66, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Journal of the Institute 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Published six 
times a year. Annual subscription, $5. Single numbers, $1, 


The Journal contains: I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute 
in the fields of American, Christian, Classical, and Oriental Archae- 
ology ; Papers of the American Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
and Rome. II. Proceedings of the Institute; Summaries of Archae- 
ological News and Discussions; Classified Bibliography of Current 
Archaeological Literature; Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the 
Managing Committee of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
and Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute, IV. Bulle- 
tins (separately paged) containing miscellaneous matter in general 
supplementary to that of the Reports. 

The first number, Volume I, Second Series, 1807, contains the First Annual 
Report of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome for 1895-06, and a 
Bulletin, Illustrated. 

The second number contains the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Council 
of the Archaeological Institute, the Sixteenth Annual Report of the School at 
Athens, the Second Annual Report of the School in Rome, for 1800-07, and a 
Bulletin. Thustrated. 

The third number contains Papers of the Expedition to Crete by Professor 
Federico Halbherr and other scholars, Tlustrated. 

The other three numbers of the volume will be published immediately, 


Annual Reports of the Council of the Institute ; 
First Report, with accompanying papers, 1879-80. Red cloth, pp. 
165. Illustrated. (Out of print.) 


The Papers are: L A Study of the Houses of the American Aborigines, 
with a Scheme of Exploration of the Ruins in New Mexico and elsewhere. By 
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Lewis H. Morgan. IL. Ancient Walls of Monte Leone, in the Province of 
Grosseto, Italy. By W. J. Stillman. IIL. Archaeological Notes on Greek 
Shores. Part 1. By Joseph Thacher Clarke. 
Second Report, with an Appendix, 1880-31. Paper, pp. 49. Tllus- 
trated. $0.50. 
The Appendix contains extracts from letters of W. J. Stillman respecting 
Ancient Sites in Crete. 
Third Report, and First Report of the School at Athens, 1881-82. 
Paper, pp. 56. $0.50, 


Fourth Report, with Appendices, and Second Report of the School af 
Athens, 1882-83. Paper, pp. 56. $0.50, 

The Appendices contain an Address issued in New York in regard to the 
Expedition to Assos, and an Extract from a Tour in the Troad by Professor 
Richard C. Jebb, 

Fijth Report, with an Appendix, and Third Report of the School at 
Athens, 1883-84. Paper, pp. 118. Illustrated with a map. $0.00. 
The Appendix contains Reports by A. F. Bandelier on his Investigations in 

New Mexico during the years 1585-54. 

Sixth Report, 1884-85. Paper, pp. 48. 30.50, 

Seventh Report, 1885-86. Paper, pp. 48. 30.50. 

ighth Report, 1886-87. Paper, pp. 48. $0.50. 


Ninth Report, with an Appendix, 1887-88. Paper, pp. 62. $0.50. 
The Appendix contains an Appeal for the Endowment of the School at Athens, 

and « letter addressed to the Council by A. F. Bandelier. 

Tenth Report, with an Appendix, 1888-89. Paper, pp. 108. $0.50, 


‘The Appendix contains: I, Recent Progress in Classical Archaeology, by 
Professor Alfred Emerson. UL Recent Progress in American Archaeology, by 
Professor Henry W. Haynes. TIL Archaeological Work in Arizona and New 
Mexico during 1883-80, by A. F. Bandelier. 


Eleventh Report, with an Appendix, 1889-90. Paper, pp. T1. 30.50. 


The Appendix contains: JL. Report of the New York Society. Of. An 
Appeal for the Fund required to secure the Expropriation of Kastri. TID. A 
Statement concerning the Imperial German Archaeological Institute. 


Twelfth, Report, with an Appendix, 1890-91, Paper, pp. 68. $0.50. 
The Appendix contains; I. Statement in regard tothe Excavation of Delphi. 

IL. Réport of the New York Society. 

Thirteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1891-92. Paper, pp. 98. $0.50. 
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Fourteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1892-93. Paper, pp. TO. $0.50. 


Fifteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1593-94. Paper, pp. 68. $0.50. 

Sixteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
society), 1894-95, Paper, pp. T7. $0.50. 


Seventeenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1895-96. Paper, pp. TT. $0.50. 


Papers of the Institute, Classical Series 


Volume L. Report on the Juvestigations at Assos, 1881. By J oseph 
Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix, containing Inseriptions 
from Assos and Lesbos, and Papers by W. C. Lawton and J, 8, 
Diller, 1882. Boards, 8vo, pp. 215. Tllustrated. $3.50. 


Volume II. Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. By 
Joseph Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix on the Relations of 
Modern to Ancient Life. 1897. Boards, 8vo, pp. 375. Tllus- 
trated. $3.50. 


Volume IIT. No.1, Telegraphing among the Ancients. By Augustus 
C. Merriam. 1590. Paper, Svo, pp. 32. Illustrated with a 
map. $0.50. 


Papers of the Institute, American Series 


Volume I. 1. Historical Titroduction to Studies among the Sedentary 
Indians of New Mexico, 2. Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of 
Pecos, By A. F. Bandelier. 1881. Boards, 8vo, pp. 135. Ilus- 
trated. 2ded. $1. 

Volume II. Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1887. By 
A. F. Bandelier. 1554. Boards, 8vo, pp. 326. Illustrated. (Out 
of print.) 

Volame TIT, Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the 
Southwestern United States, carried on mainly in the Years from 
1880 to 1885. Part. By A. F. Bandelier. 1890, Boards, 8vo, 
pp. 623. Illustrated. $3. 


Volume IV. Final Report of Investigations among the Indiana of the 
Southwestern United States, carried on mainly in the Years from 
1880 to 1885. Part Il. By A. F. Bandelier. 1892. Boards, 
Svo, pp. 491. Illustrated. #3. 
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Volume V. Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological Expedition. Con- 
tributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United 
States. By A. F. Bandelier, 1890, Boards, Svo, pp. 206. Illus- 
trated with a map. $2. 


Bulletin, Report, Index 
Bulletin J, January, 1885. Paper, pp. 40. $0.00. 

This contains: 1. The work of the Institute in 1882: Il. Report by A. F. 
Bandelier on his Investigations in New Mexico in the Spring and Summer ot 
1882, ILI, Note on a Terra-cotta Figurine from Cyprus of a Centaur with 
human forelegs, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. With a plate. 
By ‘Thomas W. Ludlow, 

Report on the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in 1884-85. By William 

Hayes Ward. 1886. Paper, pp. 35. 30.50. 
fadex to Publications, 1879-89. By William Stetson Merrill. 1591, 

Boards, pp. 80. $1. 


This Index qovers not only the Publications of the Institute, but also those 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, during 1870-89. 


Reprints from the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series 


sl Proto-Ionie Capital from the Siteof Neandreia, By Joseph Thacher 
Clarke. 1886. Paper, pp. 33. Illustrated, (Oud of print.) 
Amer. Jour. Aren., II, 1580, [> 1-20 and 136-148. 


Al Dorie Shaft and Bose found at Assos, By Joseph Thacher Clarke. 
1886. Paper, pp. 21. Dlustrated, $0.25. 
Amer, Jour, Arch., I], 1896, pp. 267-285, 

Notes on Oriental Antiquities. By William Hayes Ward, 1885. 
Paper, pp. 14. Illustrated, $0.25, 
Amer, Jour, Arch., II, 1887, pp. 398-345 ond 983-388; IV, 1888, pp. 

s0=4 1, 

Gargara, Lamponia, and Pionia: Towns of the Troadl. By Joseph 
Thacher Clarke. 1888. Paper, pp. 31. Illustrated, $0.25. 
Amer. Jour, Arch., IV, 1888, pp, 291-91), 


Publication of the Wisconsin Society 


Report of First Annual Meeting held at Madison May 2, 1890. 


With Addresses by Professor J. D. Butler and Professor (C. E. 
Bennett. Paper, pp. 24. $0.25. | | 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 
Annual Reports of the Managing Committee 
First Report, 1381-82. Paper, pp. 15, $0.25. 
Second Report, 1882-83. Paper, pp. 15. $0.25, 
Third Report, 1883-84, Paper, pp. 20. $0.25. 

These three Reports were originally issued with the Reports, for the same 
years, of the Council of the Institute, and were then reprinted separately, 
First, Second, and Third Reports, Jor 1881-84. Paper, pp. 30. $0.25. 

Reprinted in one pamphlet in 1886, 

Fourth Report, 1884-85. Paper, pp. 30. $0.25. 

fifth and Sixth Reports, 1885-87. Paper, pp. 56. $0.25, 

Seventh Report, 1887-88. Paper, pp. 115. Illustrated with fire 
plates anda map. $0.25. 

This contains also the Reports of Professor M. LL. I/Ooge, Director of the 
School in 1846-87, and Professor A. C. Merriam, Director in 1887-88. The Jat- 
ler gives an account of the important excavations at Icaria, 

Lighth Report, 1888-89. Paper, pp. 53. $0.25. 

This contains also the Reports of Dr, Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 

fessor Frank B, Tarbell, Annual Director, of the Schon. 
Ninth Report, 1889-90, Paper, pp. 49. 80,25. 
This contains also the Reports of Dr. Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 


fessor 5, Stanhope Orris, Annual Director, of the school, 
Tenth Report, 1890-91. Paper, pp. 47. $0.25, 
This contains also the Reports of Dr, Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 
fessor Rufus B, Richardson, Annual Director, of the School, 
Eleventh Report, 1891-92. Paper, pp. 70. 30.25, 
This contains also the Reports of Dr, Charles Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 
fessor William C, Poland, Annual Director, of the School, 
Pwelfth Report, 1892-93. Paper, pp. 62. Tllustrated with a plan of 
the Heraeum. S0.25. 


This contains also the Reports of Professor Frank B. Tarbell, Secretary of 
the School, Dr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art, and Professor James R. 
Wheeler, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. ‘ 


Thirteenth Report, 1893-4. Paper, pp. S41. $0.25. 


This contains also the Reports of Professor R. B. Richardson, Director of 
the School, and Dr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art. 
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Fourteenth Report, 1894-95. Paper, pp. 90. $0.25. 

This contains also the Reports of Professor R. B, Richardson, Director oe 
the School, Dr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art, and Professor Thomas 
Dwight Goodell, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


Fifteenth Report, 1895-96. Paper, pp- 102. Illustrated with five 
plates and an outline plan of the Excavations at Corinth in 1596. 
$0.25. 

This contains also the Reports of Professor R. B. Richardson, Director of 
the School, Dr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art, and Professor Benjamin 

Ide Wheeler, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


Papers of the School 


Volume I, 1882-83. Published in 1885. Boards, 8vo, pp. 262. 
Tilustrated. $2. 


This volume contains: 1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by d . KR. §. Sterrett. 
9 Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J.R.5,Sterrett. 3. The Theatre of Diony- 
aus, by James R. Wheeler. 4. The Olympleion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 


5. ‘The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler, 6. The Battle of Salamis, 
by Professor William W. Goodwin. 


Volume Il, 1888-84. An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 
1884. By J.B. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. 1888. Boards, 5vo, 
pp. He. = $2.50. 


This volume contains three handred and ninety-eight Inscriptions, and two 
new Maps by Professor H. Kiepert. 


Volume IIT, 1884-85. The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1886. 
By J. K. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. 1588. Boards, Svo, pp. dA. 
$2.50. 

This volume contains six hundred and fifty-one Inscriptidns, and two new 

Maps by Profeasor H, Kiepert. 


Volume IV, 1885-86. Published in 1888. Boards, 8vo, pp. 27T- 
Illustrated. $32. 


This volume contains: 1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report, 
by Walter Miller, 2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report, by 
William L. Cushing. &. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. 
Allen. 4. The Athenian Poyx, by John M. Crow: with a Survey of the Poyx, 
and Notes, by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. Mc- 
Reen Lewis. 


Volume V, 1856-90. Published in 1892, 
Illustrated. $2.50. 


This volume contains: 1. Exeavations at the Theatre of Sikyon, by 
W. J. MoMouriry and M. L. Earle, 2. Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Ikaria, 


Boards, 8vo, pp. 314. 


F 
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by C, D. Buck, 3. Greek Sculptured Crowns and Crown Inscriptions, by 
George HB. Humey. 4. The Newly Discovered Head of Iris from the Frieze 
of the Parthenon, by Charles Waldstein. 5, The Decrees of the Demotionidal, 
by F. B. ‘Tarbell. 6. Report on Excavations near Stamata in Attika, by C. Wald- 
stein and F. B. Tarbell. 7. Discoveries at Anthedon in 1880, by J. C. Rolfe, 
C.D. Buck, and F. B, Tarbell, 8. Discoveries at Thisbe in 1889, by J. C. Rolfe 
and F.B. Tarbell. 09. Discoveries in Plataia in 1889, by J. C. Rolfe and F. B. Tar- 
bell. 10. An Inscribed Tombstone from Boiotia, by J. C. Rolfe. 11. Disecoy- 
eries at Platain in 1800, by Charles Waldstein, H.S. Washington, and W. I. Hunt. 
2. The Mantineian Reliefs, by Charles Waldstein, 13. A Greek Fragment of 
the Edict of Diocletian, from Plataia, by Profeasor Theodor Mommsen. 14. Ap- 
pendix, by A. C. Merriam, 


Volume VI, 1890-97. Published in 1897. Boards, 8vo, pp. 446. 
Illustrated. $2.50, 


This volume contains: 

l. Papers supplementary to Volume V: Excavations in the Theatre at 
Sicyon in 1891, by Mortimer Lamson Earle. Further Excavations in the The- 
atre at Sicyon in 1891, by Carleton L, Brownson and Clarence H. Young. 
Discoveries at Plataea in 18%): Votive Inscription, by R. B. Richardson. 
Discoveries at Plataea In 1801: A Temple of Archaic Plan, by Henry S. 
Washington. 

2. Excavations and Discoveries at Eretria, 1891-95: Introductory Note, by 
Charles Waldstein. Eretria: A Historical Sketch, by R. B. Richardson. In- 
scriptions, 1501, by R. B. Richardson. The Theatre, 1801: The Stage Building, 
by Andrew Fossum ; Cavea, Orchestra, and Underground Passage, by Carleton 
L., Browneon. Eretria: A Topographical Study, by John Pickard. A Temple 
in Eretria (154), by K. B. Richardson. ‘The Theatre, 1894, by Edward Capps. 
The Theatre, 1805, by T. W. Heermance. Fragment of a Dated Panathenaic 
Amphora, by T.W. Heermance. The Gymnasium, 1895, by R. B. Richardson. 
Inscriptions, 1805, by KR. B. Richardson and 'T. W. Heermance. 

3. Excavations at Sparta, 1893: Reports, by Charles Waldstein and C. L. 
Meader, 

4. Excavations and Discoveries at the Argive Heraeum, 1892-05: Excava- 
tions In 1892, by Carleton L. Brownson. Sculptures, by Charles Waldstein. 
A Head of Polycletan Style (1504), by Charles Waldstein. Stamped Tiles, by 
BR. B. Richardson. Inscriptions, by J. BR. Wheeler and RK. B. Richardson. 

5. Miscellancous Papers: The Relation of the Archaic Pediment-Reliefs of 
the Acropolis to Vase-Painting, by Carleton L. Brownson, ‘The Frieze of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at Athens, by Herbert F. De Con. Dionysus 
de Aluvacs, by John Pickard. A Sepulchral Inscription from Athens, by William 
Carey Poland. A Torso from Daphne, by R. B. Richardson. A Sacrificial Cal- 
endar from the Epakria, by R. B. Richardson. The Chorus in the Later Greek 
Drama, with Reference to the Stage-Question, by Edward Capps. Grave- 
Monuments from Athens, by Thomas Dwight Goodell and T. W. Heermance. 


Notk.—The Papers in Volumes V and VI had previously appeared in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, Volumes V—XI, 
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Bulletins of the School 

Bulletin J. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. Published in 1883. Paper, pp. 33. $0.25. 

The same, reprinted by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. Paper, 

pp. 15. 

Bulletin H. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School in 
1885-84. With the Resolutions of the Committee and a Report 
of the School for 1883-54. Published in 1885. Paper, pp. 2. 
30.25. 

Bulletin TT. Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Charles 
Waldstein. 1892. Paper, 4to, pp. 20. Tllustrated with eight 
plates. $3. 

Bulletin TV. Report of John Williams White, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature at the School in 1893-94. Paper, pp. 

Report 
Preliminary Report af an Archaeological Journey made through Asia 


Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. BR. 5. Sterrett. Paper, 
pp. 45. $0.25. 


Preprints of the American Journal of Archaeology 

I. The Newly Discovered Head of Tris Jrom the Frieze of the Par- 
thenon. By Charles Waldstein. Paper, pp.S. Illustrated. $0.25. 
dimer. Jour, drch., V, 1880, pp, 1-8. 

Il. Discoveries in the Attic Deme af Thavia, 1888. By Carl D. Buck. 
Paper, pp. 25. Illustrated. $0.25, 
Amer. four, Arch., V, 1880, pp. 9-83, 

Ill. The Decrees of the Demationidai. A Study of the Attic Phratry. 
By F. B. Tarbell. Paper, pp. 19. $0.25. 
dimer. Jour. Arch., V, 1880, pp, 135-153, 


IV. A New Fragment of the Preamble to Diocletian’s Edict, “De 
Pretiis Rerum Venalium.” By F. B. Tarbell and J. C. Rolfe. 

Paper, pp. 15. 30.25, 

Aimer. four. Arch, V, 1880, pp. 425429, 

Excavations by the School at Eretria in 1891. By Charles Wald- 

stein, KR. GB. Richardson, and others. . 

at the Theatre at Sikyon in 1897. 

60, MDlustrated. $0.25, 

Amer. Jour. Arch., VII, 1891, pp, 299-999. 


Supplementary Excavations 
By M. L. Earle. Paper, pp. 


= 
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CASTS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND LANTERN SLIDES 
CASTS 


The Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Annual Re- 
ports of the School at Athens contain a list of plaster casts of 
objects found in the excavations of the School at the Argive 
Heraeum and at Icaria which may be had, at the prices affixed in 
the list, on application to Dr. Clarence H. Young, 308, West 48th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


In the spring of 1896, the School in Rome had mouldings made 
of the Triumphal Arch of Trajan at Beneventum, under the direc. 
tion of Professor Frothingham, the Associate Director of the School 
In 1895-96, who has given an account of the work in his Report for 
the year. This report was published in the first number of the Journal 
of the Institute for 1897. The reliefs of this arch are regarded as 
the foremost works of Roman sculpture, and the mouldings made for 
the School are the most extensive, of this kind, ever made in Italy, 
with the possible exception of the casts of the Arch of Constantine 
and the Column of Trajan, undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon IIT. 
Professor Frothingham has prepared a catalogue with prices of all 
the casts. The entire series is sold for 5000 Italian lire, or (at the 
present rate of exchange) $925, not including the cost of packing and 
transportation. Orders should be addressed to the Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies, 2, Via Gaeta, Rome. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


The Eleventh Report of the School at Athens contains a list of 274 
photographs of Greek sites and antiquities taken by Dr. Clarence H. 
Young, a member of the School in 1891-92. Size A, 61 x 84 inches, 
20 cents each; size B, 4 x 5 inches, 12 cents. Unmounted. Orders 
should be addressed to Dr. Clarence H. Young, 368, West 58th Street, 
New York, NY. 


A complete set (19) of the photographs of the Arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum is furnished, unmounted, by the Director of the School 
in Rome for 50 Italian lire. 


[> 
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LANTERN SLIDES FOR STEREOPTICON 


The School at Athens is forming a collection of lantern slides for 
the illustration of Greek topography, architecture, art, and classical 
antiquities. It has at present 371 views, —105 of monuments and 
natural scenery in Athens ani vicinity, 95 general views in Greece, 
59 views of Greek sculpture, 67 of terracotta figurines, 15 of tem- 
ples, 22 of theatres. This collection is not designed to include sub- 
jects which ean readily be obtained of ordinary dealers in lantern 
slides, but rather to supplement these with unusual and ordinarily 
inaccessible subjects or with views which will specially illustrate 
the work of the School. Arrangements have been made, however, 
for furnishing to order slides from any designated and accessible 
subject. These slides ean be duplicated at 40 cents each. They 
will be lent at the rate of 5 cents a slide if returned within a week 
from their receipt, and 10 cents a slide if retained more than one 
week and less than two weeks. All express charges are to be paid 
by the borrower or purchaser. 

Address Professor B. Perrin, 136, Farnam Hall, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
For 1898-1899 


Five Fellowships will be awarded for the year 1898-99: two in 
Greek Archaeology, each with a stipend of six hundred dollars, at 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens; two in Roman 
Archaeology, each with a stipend of six hundred dollars, at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome; and one for the study 
of Christian Archaeology, with a stipend of five hundred dollars, 
at the School in Rome, 

These Fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities 
and Colleges in the United States of America, and to other American 
students of similar attainments. They will be awarded chiefly on 
the basis of competitive written examinations, but other evidence 
of ability and attainments on the part of candidates will be con- 
sidered. 

The holders of these Fellowships will be enrolled as regular mem- 
bers of the School to which they are attached, and will be required 
to pursue their studies, under the supervision of its Director, during 
the full school year of ten months. But Fellows of either School, 
with the consent of the Director, may spend a limited portion of the 
year in residence at the other School, under the supervision of its 
Director. In addition to his general studies, each holder of a Fellow- 
ship is required to prosecute some definite subject of special research, 
and to present a paper embodying the results of his investigation. 
For the prosecution of such special investigation he may obtain leave, 
under certain conditions, to supplement his studies at Athens or in 
Rome by researches elsewhere than in Greece or Italy. He must be 
a candidate for a certificate, (See Regulations XI and XX of the 
School at Athens, and Regulations VIIT and XVII of the School 
in Rome.) 


Each eandidate must announce in writing his intention to offer 
himself for examination. This announcement must be made to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships of the School which 
the candidate wishes to join (Professor B. I. Wheeler, Ithaca, N.Y, 
for the School at Athens; and Professor Minton Warren, Johns 
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Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., for the School in Rome), ani 
must be in his hands not later than April 1, 1898. The receipt of 
the application will be acknowledged, and the candidate will receive 
a blank to be filled out at his convenience and handed in at the time 
of the examination, in which he will give information in regard to 
his studies and attainments. A copy of this blank may also be 
obtained at any time by application to the proper Chairman. 

The examinations will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on 
Thursday morning, May 17, 18, and 19, 1898, for the Fellowships 
of the School in Rome; and on Thursday afternoon, and on Friday 
and Saturday, May 19, 20, and 21, for the Fellowships of the 
School at Athens. They will be held at the American School at 
Athens, at the American School in Rome, at any of the Universities 
and Colleges in America represented on the Managing Committee of 
either School, and at such other places as may be later designated. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice sent to 
all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. 

The subjects covered by the examinations, with the precise time 
assigned to each, are stated above in the Reports of the Managing 
Committees of the two Schools (School at Athens, pp. 99 ff.; School 
in Rome, pp. 126 if.), 

Correspondence on the subject of the Fellowshtps.of the School at 
Athens should be addressed to Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; and of the Fellowships of the School in Rome, to 
Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Me. 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS . 
Papers set at the Examinations for Fellowships. 1897 


INTRODUCTION TO GREEK ART AND THE MINOR SUBJECTS IN 
GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY 


THURSDAY, May 3). 2 to 5.30 pom. 
The candidate may omit any three of the following seven topics. 
I. Describe the shaft-graves of Mycenae, and give a short account 
of their contents. 
Il. Greek mirrors: their materials, forms, and ornamentation. 
Il. The materials and the mode of production of Greek coins. 


IV. Describe the principal types used on the coins of Thebes, 
Athens, and Cormth in the fifth century n.c., and account for the 
selection of these types. 


V. The different classes of objects made of terra-cotta, with a 
fuller account of terra-cotta plaques. 


VI, Describe two or three gold ornaments typical of Greek 
jewellers’ work. 


VII. Shapes, uses, technique, and style of Greek intaglios. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 
Toupspay, May 20. 3.50) ta % pia, 


The candidate will do I, but may omit any three of the following siz 
topics (IT, HIT, IV, V, VI, VID). 
I. Describe the Erechtheum as it was when completed. 
IL. In tabular form, (1) make a list of the architectural members 
of the Doric order, beginning at the top; (2) name in a second 


column their distinctive characteristics in Greek bu dings; (3) name 
in a third column their characteristics in Roman buildings. 
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III. Do the same for the architectural members of the Tonic 
order. 


IV. (1) What forms of painted and carved ornament were ¢m- 
ployed in Greek architecture, how were they used, and efi are 
they said to have been derived? (2) Explain the part played by 
wood, stone, terra-cotta, and stucco in the development of these 
forms and ornaments. (3) To what extent were these forms 1m1- 
tative of nature? 


VY. (1) What were the distinctive refinements of Greek areniveran’ 
and what are supposed to have been their origin and purpose (2) 
How does the architecture of Attica differ from that of other Greek 
countries? (3) How do the later Attic forms differ from the earlier - 


VI. (1) How do Doric and Ionic temples differ in plan? (2) State 
what you know of the Corinthian order. (3) The use of eolor in 
Greek architecture. 


VII. Name all the Greek temples you remember, arranging them, 
as far as may be, in chronological order. 


THE HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE 
Fumay, May 21. 9 to 10.0 a.m. 


The candidate will do I, IV, VI, and also any one of the three 
remaining topics (II, TIT, V). 


I, What scene was represented in the western pediment of the 
Parthenon? What materials have we for the reconstruction of the 
group? Discuss the relative value of these materials. 


II. Do the metopes of the Parthenon show different styles? If 
so, what are they, and how do you account for them ? 


III. Do one of the following (either 1 or 2): 


1. Compare from the point of view of composition the 
pediment groups from the temple of Aegina with 
those of the Parthenon. 

2. Are the figures of the frieze of the Parthenon in com- 
plete disorder, or are there signs of regular (proces- 
sional) or artistic arrangement of them? 
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IV. Do four of the following (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6): To what schools 
do the following statues belong? Point out the special. charac- 
teristics of the works on which you base your answers. 

. The group of the Tyrannicides. 

. The Nike of Samothrace. 

. The socalled “Hypnos” in Madrid. 

. The “ Dying Galatian” in the Capitoline Museum, Rome. 
. The Demeter of Cnidos, 

. The “ Idolino,” 
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V. In what period did Praxiteles live? State briefly the charac- 
teristics of his style. What original works by him still exist? 
What other works by him are preserved in copies? 


VIL (Fecit) et Olympium Periclen dignum cognomine, mirumque 
in hac arte est quod nobiles viros nobiliores fecit.— Translate. Is 
this work known from copies? 


Gear 6 aira ra dydApara, Adorova xal 4 Anpyrnp . . . Aauodayros 
6& wal raira gpya.— Are these works known except from this pas 
sage? Who was the artist’ What was his style? 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GREEK VASES 
Fripay, May 21. 10.30 to 12 a.m. 
The candidate may omit any two of the following siz tapies. 


I. Give an account of the Theran Vases, with evidence of date 
and with brief discussion of chronological and stylistic relations to 
other most nearly related classes. 


IL. Characterize the Proto-Corinthian waré. 


IIT. Deseribe Phaleric and Rhodian Vases, and give a conspicuous 
example of each class. 


IV. Describe the methods of decoration on the Attic black-figured 
and red-figured vases. 

V. The Frangois Vase: Give a description of it and a brief dis- 
cussion of its position in the development of Greek Vase painting. 


VI. Discuss Execias, Epictetus, and Euphronius with special ref- 
erence to the development of Attic Vase painting. 


[ Vou. I 
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THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY 


2 to 4 P.M. 


Freipay, May 21. 
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I. Transliterate th 
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I]. Transliterate the following inscription. Give its approxi- 
mate date as determined by the letter-forms, and state in detail the 
nature of the evidence. What serves to locate the source or prove- 
nance of the inscription ? 





IIT. Read and fill out the first twenty-two lines of the left-hand 
column of the inscription on the next page following. 


TY. Discuss in detail the alphabet of Corinth in the sixth century. 


V. What are the characteristic peculiarities of the alphabets of 
Delos, Paros, and Siphnos in the sixth century ? 


VI. Describe the arrangement of the material in the fourth volume 
of the Corpus Jnacription wm Aticarum. 
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MODERN GREEK 
SATURDAY, May 2. 9 to 10 a. 


1. Do one of the following (either a or 5): 
a. Write the vernacular Greek equivalents of the following 
nouns, prefixing to each its proper article: Table, Knife, 
Horse, Soup, Salt, Ship, Coachman, House, Mountain. 
Decline in full the vernacular Greek equivalents of the 
following words: rarip, tréégua, xakés. Write in full 
the vernacular forms of the 1st and 3d personal pro- 
nouns; Of the article. 
b. Give full synopses of déow and rpaye in vernacular Greek. 
Write in full the present and imperfect indicative of 
fe and dua, Give the vernacular equivalents of : ‘let's 
go.’ ‘come here,’ ‘give me it,’ ‘come in’ (in answer to 
a& knock and in ushering inj). What are the forms of 
the relative pronoun (literary and vernacular) in modern 
(reek 7 
Il. Translate: Ta Tedijpu roi ‘AAaijpxren. — "Hels dmeyaineryoapey 
To Boayopt oyjpepoy rokt xpal, ba va mpodbdcwper ta televrata 
xtAadypata Tay dydorew es ra yednipia rob ‘AAwjprey, Ta Aeyopera 
Taura «yedipu: drat puxpa AMoxriurros obo, orypiouern dri tpt 
xoviow «ai dréxewa tofuw «kai diacravpotoa Top TopGear, dia Tov 
drolov avdyorrat y Aipen Tpiyovis xal  Aipen tot “AyyeAoxarrpow. 
Agjw ropOpdy py yupifer was dius va dromdow rd Tpayun. 
"EAos Oty elvar, xafooor ra Céara Sip pevouy cragia" ta BAdre 
Tis fiovra Wovyes tro twa roy réofaw. "AAAR Ay elyac ead Adury * 
éfupéoa tot iro ra rota petuaros, Gey BAGres Oldaot mepi oe Téara. 
HAarigudAa uta xadvrrou ahyw deel tay Gridaveap pe Tovs spaci- 
vors diirxovs tor. “Avapecoy atrapr tyoterar GAA wrap Acrrorepa 
oreAeyy, Ti Of TotAsypon avy, dvouwra Kara TH apay TavryY Tov rove, 
Heratptrow eis dr@ava Gerrécwov tov wAwréy totror xqrov. “Yrepares 
rou dremheovrog puptarGois darddov iboterat of eturjxers Koppot berdpan 
drepor, Oa 6 Taw hacravpoundray suxray cAuwur derives Tipe dhuros, 
diurepinrat jaddes TO PAAgua, xara fairovr Méyot roy dvOay éxi ray 
Horeyo doparay vdarevr. “AAAG ra Ceara tr Th BAereas, cai 64 evopiles 
art ciptoxerat érrog darovs oxiepot, dav Sty ajxoves rors Barpayovs, ofrwves 
Tpondfovres Kabocroy mpoyupels, Bvilifovra: ue sdrayor & els META Tor 
aiAoy bu pccov riw GidAwr, dvg of oivtpodod ron oxpay, dxel Grow day 
Toly carapace & tpoues THs rapovelas cov, sAnpoby ray dpmrepay ddpa 
He Ta Hynpd Taw kod’. "Eri & raw cAdwor iilAow dpapmovies ta wrnve, 
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repedpovowvra THy Boy Tey ividpaw dyridyAwy Taw. D. Bikélas, “Avo 
Nuxord\ews dls “OAvpriay, pp. 76 sq. 
Lil. Do either a or 6: 

a, Translate: Ti dyarare, «tpi; G@e\w va pow dipys Tov Kare: 
Aoyor, va ido ri dayera éyea. Tua va cow we, 
‘Opirre, xipu. Pepe pov Ga cadt Bopiv Kai Dhaaid an 
fa Aovcotu. "Apéros, wipe. Sracov pid ortypy” GeAu 
cal play UoypepiBa, yeh va wepvder 7H Gipa. : 

Bis repdfa 4 Gdracoa, xipue; “Oxt, SidArov. “Avarfovpe 
houréy els 7h katdorpwpa* xdve Cérry 466 xarw. 

b. Translate into the vernacular: ‘See here, boatman, how 
much do you want to take us to the landing-place; 
there are three of us and we have two trunks?’ 
‘Five frances.’ ‘That's altogether too much: I will 
give you half that.’ ‘It won't do.’ ‘Let's say four 
franes then.’ ‘Very well, come on.’ 

‘Good morning, how do you do? Are you well?’ ‘Very 
well, I thank you.” ‘When do you start for Thes- 
saly?’ ‘I take the steamer for Volo this evening.” 
‘You will see many interesting things in Thessaly. 
You must not forget to visit the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity near Kalambaka.’ 


PAUSANIAS AND THE MONUMENTS AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS 


SATURDAY, May 22. 10to 12 A-m. 


I. Translate Pausanias I, 8, 2-6, inclusive. 

Discuss Enneacrunus. State the probable situation of the follow- 
ing: ray droge (1, 5,2); "Apes doriy iepow (1, 3, 4); “Appoteos wou 
"Apurroyerow (1,5,5); the gdcia of Athens, one of which is mentioned 
in I,$,6. Give the dates of the construction of these wdeia. 

Il. Draw a map of the Acropolis, locate thereon the extant ruims, 
and trace and comment on the route of Pausanias, from the time he 
leaves the Propylaea till his return to it. 


IIL. Deseribe and give the history of either the Theatre of 
Dionysus or the Olympieum. 
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CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE 
TO BECOME MEMBERS OF EITHER SCHOOL OF CLAS— 
SICAL STUDIES 

1697 


Students who desire to gain admission to the School at Athens or 
to the School in Rome should address the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee or the Director of the School which they desire to enter, 
The application should be accompanied by a statement of the prepa- 
ration of the applicant. 

Students admitted to either School would do well to spend two or 
three years, if practicable, in study under its direction, and should 
endeavor to devote at least an entire school year to the purpose. 

Teachers, however, who are not able to be absent from home durin £ 
an entire year will find even a brief stay at Athens or Rome, under 
the guidance of the Schools, both stimulating and profitable. If they 
remain three months they will be enrolled as special students, and 
will enjoy all the privileges of regular students. 

Ability to read German, French, and Modern Greek (for members 
of the School at Athens) or Italian (for members of the School In 
Rome), is indispensable for success in any advanced work done under 
the care of the Schools. The student should gain as great command 
of these languages as possible before going abroad; yet rapid pro 
gress may be made, if he has mastered the elements, by determined 
effort in Athens or Rome while he is pursuing his studies. The most 
effective way of learning a language is by constantly using it. Stu- 
dents who can command the summer preceding the school year, will 
do well to spend a part of it in Berlin, devoting the time to the study 
of the Museum (with the help especially of the Friederichs-Wolters 
Catalogue of Casts, and Furtwiingler’s Catalogue of Vases) and to 
German conversation. The students of the School at Rome should 
spend the remainder of the summer in one of the higher small hill- 
towns of Tuscany, where they may enjoy an excellent climate while 
mastering Italian through constant practice. The power of follow- 
ing spoken Italian easily —a power not at all difficult to acquire — 
will contribute greatly to the student's pleasure and profit in his 
daily life in Rome, will open up to him a large and important litera- 
ture upon Italian archaeology, and will enable him to profit by the 
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open meetings of the German Institute (where Italian is the official 
language), or by lectures in the University of Rome. It is an ad- 
vantage, moreover, as well as a pleasure, to be able to communicate : 
with Italian specialists, or with visiting (rerman or French specialists 
or students. 

Students who do not need to consult economy have a variety of 
lines and routes at their service in going abroad. The higher scale 
of first-cabin prices (about $100) is maintained by the White Star 
and the Cunard Lines (New York to Liverpool), the American Line 
(New York to Southampton), the North German Lloyd Line (New 
York to Bremen, vii Cherbourg and Plymouth), and the French Line 
(New York to Havre); the lower scale (between 360 and S80), by 
the Anchor Line (New York to Glasgow), the Hamburg -Line (New 
York to Hamburg, vii Plymouth and Cherbourg), the North German 
Lloyd Line (as above, but vid Southampton), the Holland-American 
Line (New York to Rotterdam or Amsterdam, vii Boulogne), the 
Red Star Line (New York to Antwerp), and the Warren Line (Bos- 
ton to Liverpool), The cost of a second+lass ticket from London to 
Rome is about $30, and from Antwerp to Rome is about $27. Stu- 
dents who must curtail their expenditures may secure comfortable 
passage on the steamers of the Allan State Line (New York to Glas- 
gow, — minimum price $45), the Atlantic Transport Line (New York 
to London, — price $50), or by so-called second-class passage on the 
steamers of the American Line (Philadelphia to Liverpool, — mini- 
mum price 340) and the Red Star Line (New York to Antwerp,— 
minimum price $358). The two rates just named are for what is 
virtually first-class passage in outside rooms, on steamers technically 
classed as having no first-cabin. These steamers generally have 
clean and attractive rooms of goal size, and apparently differ little 
in comfort from the steamers of the other class. 

The ordinary route from Germany to Greece is by way of Trieste, 
whence a steamer of the Austrian Lloyd sails weekly for the Piraeus. 
The route from Berlin to Athens by way of Constantinople is inter- 
esting; the cost of a second-class passage, which is comfortable, is 
about $40, From Western Europe the quickest route is by steamer 
from Brindisi to Patras (a little more-than twenty-four hours), and 
thence by rail to Athens (about eight hours). 
Peloponnesus is very attractive in good weather. 

If the student wishes to go directly to Italy, he will take one of the 
two lines which have a regular express service from New York to 
Genoa and Naples,—the North German Lloyd, and the Hamburg- 
American (minimum price $90 for first-cabin passage). Tee Genck 


The route round 
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a good weekly Italian steamer, and from Palermo a steamer of the 
Messageries line, sail direct to the Piraeus. If proper connections 
can be made, a still more expeditious course is from Naples to 
Brindisi by rail, and thence by steamer to Patras. 

The cost of living in Athens or in Rome is very much what one 
chooses to make it; but one may live cheaply in Athens or in Rome 
much more comfortably than in America. At the large hotels in 
Athens, board and lodging can be obtained for $14 per week; at 
stall hotels and in private families, for $5.50 per week, and upward. 
A limited number of students may have rooms, without board, in 
the School building at Athens. In Rome the student will naturally 
avoid the pensions, where English is the language principally spoken, 
and will probably find it both economical and interesting to hire a 
furnished room or rooms, and take his two principal meals, at least, 
at one of the many inexpensive and very tolerable smaller restau- 
rants. 

The School library at Athens, which now contains more than 
twenty-seven hundred volumes, provides all the books that are 
most essential for study in Greece, and the student in travelling 
should encumber himself with few books. He should take with 
him, however, a copy of each of the following: 


Pausanias. (The ‘Tewbner text is most convenient.) 

Murray's Handbook of Greek Archaeology, or Collignon's Manual of trreek 
Archaeology. 

Harrison and Verrall’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. 

Baedeker’s (wide to Greeee, or the Guides Joanne, (Grice, or both. 

Rangabeé'’s Practical Method, or Mrs. Gardner's Practical Modern Greek Grom- 
nar; and Mitsotakes’s Conrersationsworterhuch. 





BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The following list of books is compiled for the assistance of actanl or prospective 
students at either of the American Schools of Classical Studies, 

An asterisk (*) prefixed to the tithe of a book indicates that it is especially ree- 
ommended as a suitable introduction to the subject of which it treats. A prefixed 
dagger (1) calls attention to the books that are particularly important for study by 
candidates for the fellowships in the School at Athens. A prefixed section-mark (§) 
serves a similar purpose with reference to the needs of candidates for the fellow- 
ships in the School in Rome; but when the section-mark is accompanied by a sub- 
acript , ($)), the special importance of the book specified is confined to the case of 
candidates for the fellowships offered by the Institute and by the School; when it is 
accompanied by a subscript 9 ($,), to the case of candidates for the fellowship in 
Christian archaeology, 

The prices of all books are stated for convenlence in United States money. In the 
case of foreign books these prices are usually the approximate publication prices of 
anbound copies. They are ascertained from generally trastworthy bibliographies, 
but are not in all cases officlal. In some instances the average price of a second-hand 
eopy has been added in parenthesis. 


GENERAL WORKS 


W. Smith: Dictionary of Greet and Roman Antiquities, revised by W. Wayte 
and G. E. Marindin, London, $d ed. 1890, 1891. 2 vols. pp. 1053, 
1072. B16. 

Ch. Daremberg et E. Saglio: Dictionnaire dex Antiquites grecques ef ramaines, 
Paris, 1874-. I. A—C, pp. 1703. IT. D—G, pp. 1716. ITI. In course 
of publication. $24. The most comprehensive of its class. Fully 
illustrated. 

A. Pauly: Real-encyclopiidie der classischen Altertunawissenschaft, Neue Bear- 
beitung herausgegeben von G. Wissowa, Stuttgart, 1604—. “Two volumes 
(of ten) have been published, to Barharoi. @15. 
name in common with the old « Pauly,” 
narily thorough and complete. 

+§ A. Baumeister: Denkmiler des Hassiechen 4 ltertuma, 
1885-38. 3 quarto vols, pp, 2994. 99], 


This has only the 
and promises to be extraordi- 


Munich, Oldenbourg, 
999 13. relopaedia’ of 
extant monuments. Tt treats also of the topography of important 
cities, and, less fully, of general antiquities. Recent, complete, and 
trastworthy. With 2400 illustrations, 7 maps, and 4 large plates. 
* E. Guhl und W. Koner: Das Leben der Griechen tnd Rimer, Berlin, 6th 
ed., revised by RK. Engelmann, 1893, pp. 896. a4 5. A general 
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treatise on antiquities, popular in form. The English translation, Life 
of the Ancient Greeks and Romans, was made from the third German 
edition, and is now antiquated. 

t§ 1. von Miiller: Handiuch der Massischen Altertums-wissenschaft, Munich, 
Beck, 9 vols., some in a 2d edition, 1885-. About 245. A thesaurus of 
philological and archaeological learning in systematic form, containing 
many important monographs by different scholars on all branches of 
philology, Not yet complete. The volumes may be bought separately. 

E. Hiibner: Bitfiographie der Llassischen Altertumswissenschast, Berlin, 2d ed., 
1859. pp. 434. 33.75. 

8. Reinach: Manuel de Philologie classique, Paris, 1883, 1884, 2 vols., pp. 
414,510. $4.50. A useful index to all branches of classical knowledge. 

+& KR. Sittl: Archiiologie der Kunst, Vol. VI of I. von Miiller’s Handbuch, 
1805. pp. 953. 3424. The latest and fullest treatment of the subject, 
with elaborate bibliography. (a) Denkmilerkunde, (4) Geschichte der 
alten Kunst, (¢) Angewandte Archiiologie, with an appendix on Numis- 
matics. Accompanying this work is an Atlas (1897) of 64 Plates, with 
1000 illustrations, 24.50. | 

*C. O. Miller: Ancient Art and its Remains, translated from the German, 
London, Quaritch, new ed. 1850. pp. 687. (@2.50.) A comprehen- 
sive foundation for further study. Admirable in its time, but now 
occasionally antiquated. Sitt] aims to cover the same field. 

L. von Sybel: Weltgeschichte der Kunst, Marburg, 1887. pp. 479. 23.50. 
A practical and useful work on classical art and architecture, well 
illustrated with 380 cuts. 

*F. von Reber: History of Ancient Art, translated by J. T. Clarke, N.Y., 
i882. pp. 478. $3.50. Good in its summary discussion of the origin 
and development of architectural styles, and as a comprehensive survey 
of the chief remains of ancient art. 

E. Burnout: Mémoires sur [Antiquite, Paris, 1878. pp. 878. #2. Abounds 
in suggestions that may lead to profitable study, 

E, Curtins: Svesammelte Abkandlungen, Berlin, 1893, 1894. 2 yols., pp. 528, 
f6G. 83.75. Collected essays and tracts of this “Altmeister™ of Greek 
history and art. 

C. T. Newton: Essays on Art and Archaeology, London, 1880. pp. 472. 
3.75, Marks an important stage in archaeological study in England. 
The Essay on Greek Inscriptions should be read by every beginner in 
epigraphy; a translation of it, with texts, is prefixed to Reinach’s Traite 
d’ Epigraphie greeque, 

0. Rayet : Etudes @ Archeologie et d'Art, Paris, 1588, pp. 462. 82.50. 

C. B. Stark: Systematik und Geachichte der Archdolagie der Kunst, Leipzig, 
1875-30. pp. 400, $2.60. A valuable, though unfinished, manual of 
condensed information, especially in regard to the progress of archaeo- 
logical research in modern times. 

“+ F. B. Tarbell: History of Greek Art, Meadville, Pa., 1896. pp. 205. With 
196 illustrations. #1. 
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H. Blimner: Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe wi Kiinate bea 
Griechen und Hémern, Leipeig, 1875-57. 4 vols, 212.50. The best 
general treatise on the technique of classic art. 


(REEK 


Pansanias: Depapyppots tas "EAAdédos. i 
‘ Recog. LH Gi Schubart, Leipzig, Teubner. 2 vols., pp. $40. $0.00. 
The most convenient edition for a traveller. ; 
Instr. Schubart et Walz, Leipzig, 1838, 1859. 3 vols., pp. 2098. 85. 
With critical apparatus and Latin translation. 2 
+ Pausanias, Book I, ed. Hitzig et Blimmner, Berlin, 1596. pp. $50. ae aL 
Text with critical apparatus, and excellent commentary in German. 
Pausanias: Description of Greece, translated with Commentary by J. G. 
Frazer, London and New York, 1898. 6 vols. #25. With 30 maps, and 
over 200 illustrations. A monumental work. 
The three following books are important for special students of Pausanins: 
R. Heberdey: Die Reisen des Pausanias in Griechenland, Vienna, 1S. 
2.50. 
; A. Kalkmann: FPausanias der Perieget. Untersuchungen uber seine 
Schriftstellerei und seine Quellen, Berlin, 1886. pp, 205. $2. An 
attempt to show that the work of Pausanias was based upon books 
rather than on autopsy. 

W. Gurlitt: Ueber Pausanias, Graz, 1890. pp. 494. 22.20. Argument 
for the accuracy and credibility of Pausanias, based upon an examination 
of his statements with regard to the Piraeus, Athens, and Olympia. 

*+M.Collignon: Manual of Greek Archaeology (translated by J.H. Wright), 
N.Y., Cassell & Co., 1856. pp. do4. $2.50. 
*+A. 5. Murray: Handbook of Greek Archacology, N.Y., Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 1592. pp. 484. 35, 
Both the two foregoing are good general introductions to archaeological 
study. 


A. Bockh: Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, dte Anflage, herausgegeben 
von M, Friinkel, Berlin, 1886, 2 vols., pp. 711, 734. 27.50, The work 
of «a master. 


P. Gardner and F. B. Jevons: Manual of Greek Antiquities, N-Y., 1805. pp- 
xii+To6. #4. 


G. Gilbert: Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, translated by 
E. J. Brooks and T. Nicklin, N.Y., 1505. pp. 40, $3. 


K. F. Hermann: Lekrhuch der griechischen Antiquititen, Freiburg, 1882-. 4 
vola. About $12.50. 


I. Thumser, Stoatealterthiimer. 
IL Thaltheim, Droysen, Rechts- und Krieqsalterthiimer. 
Lit. Miller, Biihnenalterthiimer,. 
LV. Bliimner, Privatealterthiimer. 
Of different editions,— not all complete. 
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G. F. Schoemann: Griechische Altertiimer, 4te Aufl. von Lipsius, Berlin, 
Vol. 1, 1897. pp. G00. 23.50. 

*Ch. Diehl: Excursions Archéologiques en Groce, Paris, 1890. 81. A popu- 
lar account of some of the chief recent excavations. A translation by 
Miss Perkins bas been published, with 9 plans and 41 illustrations, by 
Westermann, N.Y., for 32. 

A. Furtwiingler: La Collection Sabouroff, Berlin, 1883-87. 2 vols., 149 plates, 
S70 (360.) Contains valuable essays on sculpture, vases, terra- 
cottas, etc. 

Perey Gardner: New Chapters in Greek History, London, 1892. pp. 459. 
&41.75. Embodies in convenient and scholarly form some of the results 
of recent excavations in various parts of Greece, giving much informa- 
tion which elsewhere is found only scattered in periodicals, brochures, 
and expensive works. Its field corresponds in part with that of Diehl 
(above). 

W. Helbig: Das Aomerische Epos aus den Denkméilern erliutert, Leipzig, 
2d ed., 1887. pp. 470. 23.20. An admirable work, illustrating early 
Greek civilization. A new edition is expected. 

A. Milchhofer: Anfiinge der Kunst in Griechenland, Leipaig, 1883. pp. 247. 
7104). Suggestive. Important for the study of the so-called Island 
Stones. 

Perrot et Chipiez: Histoire de [Art dans [ Antiquite, Paris, 1889-. 6 large 
vols. Interesting afd valuable. It shows wide and intelligent study, 
and contains much information gained from recent sources: but it is 
not exempt from speculations and conclusions the correctness of which 
has been called in question. Only Vol. VI, pp. 1033 (86), has to do 
with Greece, and that with the Art of Primitive Greece. The English 
translation is not to be recommended. 

5. Reinach: Chronique d'Orient. Documents sur les fouilles et découvertes 
dans Orient Hellénique, 1883-00, 1801-05, Paris, 1891, 1890. 9 vols. 
36. Very useful summary accounts reprinted from the Rerwe Archéo- 
floaique. 

C. Schuchhardt: Sehliemann's Excavations (translated by Eugénie Sellers), 
London, 1891. pp. 363, 34. A convenient digest, as well as a scientific 
discussion, of Schliemann's discoveries. 

Chr. Tsountas and J, I. Manatt: The Mycenaean Age. A study of the 
monuments and culture of pre-Homeric Greece, Boston, 1897. 86. 


Etruscan AXD Rowan 


*J. Martha: L’Archeologie etrusque ef romaine, Paris, 1854. pp. 318. 80.70. 
A good general introduction to Etruscan and Roman archaeology. 

$,7. Martha: £'Art ctrusque, Paris, 1889. pp. 675. 86. The best general 
survey of Etruscan art. 

$, K. O. Miller: Die Etrusker. 2d edition by W. Deecke, Stuttgart, 1877. 
2 vols., pp. 512, 500. $8. A general treatise on Etrusean civilization. 
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*(G. Dennis: Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, London, 3d ed., 1583. 2 vols. 
pp exxvili + 502, <vit579. 85.25. A learned book of travels through 
Etruscan cities. 

Villari, Cozza, Barnabei, and Pasqui: Degli scart di antichita nel terriforia 
falisco, with a large Atlas of 12 plates, Milan, 1894. pp. 557. #10. 
This constitutes the fourth volume of the Monumenti Antichi, published 
by the Royal Academy of Italy. «The official publication of a portion 
of the Faliscan antiquities in the Museo Papa Giulio. 

G. Micali: Storia degli antichi popoli italiani, Milan, 1836. 4vols. 35. The 
fourth volume contains 120 plates. 

&, W. Helbig: Die Ttaliker in der Poehene, Leipzig, 1879. pp. 140. #195, 

An important contribution to the early history of Italic civilization. 

W. Abeken : Mitelitalien vor den Zeiten rémischer Herrschaft, Stuttgart, 1543. 
pp. 4:6. 

F. Inghirami: Moaumenti etruschi o di etrusco nome, Fiesole, 1821-26. 10 vols. 
With numerous illustrations. #40. 

G. Conestabile: Monumenti di Perugia etrusca ¢ romana, Perugia, 1870. 4 vols., 
with an atlas of 106 plates. #25. 

*G. Boissier: L'Afrique romaine, Paris, 1895. pp. iii+521. 90.70. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


W. Smith: Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, London, 1853, 1897. 
2 vols, pp. 1105, 1553. (82.20) 

*+$ H. Kiepert: Lehrbuch der alten Geographic, Berlin, 1575. pp. O44. $1. (An 
English translation of a much abridged edition was published in London 
in 1881: Manual of Ancient Geography, 12mo, 31.25.) The best general 
handbook of the subject, though necessarily antiquated in some details. 

+§ H. Kiepert: Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, Boston, 10th ed., revised to 
1590 and 1801, with full index. Quarto, #2. 

Hi. Kiepert: Formae orbis antiqui, Berlin, 1894-. 36 maps, each about 20x25 
inches, with full text accompanying. To be completed in 6 parts al 
#120 per part. Only the first part (1594) has yet been issued, contain- 
ing maps of the western part of Asia Minor, the Islands of the Aegean 
Sea, Northern Greece, [llyricum and Thrace, the British Isles, and 
Spain. An indispensable work. 

Justus Perthes’ Atfos Antiquus, by A. van Kampen, Gotha, 1595. Narrow 
1émo, cloth. 20.80. A series of 24 double-page, colored maps, finely 
executed, with index of about T000 names. An excellent pocket atlas. 


(REECE 
*K. Baedeker: Greece, Leipzig, 2ded.,1894. pp. 376. $2.50. In the main, 
the work of H. G. Lolling. Scientific, convenient, and trustworthy. 


The English translation is at present to be preferred to the German 
original, being more recent. | 
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*(Guides Joanne: Vol. I. Athenes ef ses Environs, Paris, 1890. pp. 216. 
39.60, Vol Ul. Greece et les fles, Paris, 1801. pp. 509. a6. This 
covers more ground than Baedeker, and is fuller. In the main, the 
work of B. Haussoullier and other members of the French School at 
Athens. 

These German and French guides are both excellent, and one supple- 
ments the other. 

C. Bursian: Geographie von Griechenland, Leipzig, 1862-68, 2 vols., pp. 1002. 
2.50. Old, but still indispensable as a book of reference. 

H. G. Lolling: Ffellenisehe Landeshunde wri Tapagraphie, in J, von Miiller’s 
Handbuch, Vol. II, pp. 99-352, 1889. 36.20. Much briefer than Bur- 
sian’s work, but recent, and covering the entire Greek world. Especially 
good for Athens. 

H. F. Tozer: Geography of Greece, London, 1873. pp. 405, $2.25, 

C. Neumann und J. Partsch: Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland, 
Breslau, 1555. pp. 475. $2.25. Important. 

W. M. Leake: Travels in Northern Greece, London, 1835, 4 vols. pp. 2375. 

Bue. 

Topography of Athens and the Demi of Attica, London, 1841. 2 vols. 
pp. 43. Bo. 

— Travels in the Morea, London, 1530. 3 vols. #18. 

These three works by Colonel Leake form a monumental series, 
Written before 1340, they have been the basis of all topographical 
study in Greece since that time. 

E. Curtius: Peloponnesos, Gotha, 1551-52. 2 vols, pp. 1134. #12. Pub- 
lished forty years ago, but not yet superseded. Fuller than Bursian's 
work. 

E. Curtins and F. Adler: Olympia, Die Ergebnisse der von dem deutschen 
Aeich veranstalteten Ausgrahungen, Berlin, 1800-— Ul. Bawdenkngler, 
von Adler, Dorpfeld, etc.; III. Bildwerke in Stein und Thon, von 
Treu; IV. Bronzen, von Furtwingler; V. Jnachrifien, von Ditten- 
berger. #500, 

¥. Laloux and P. Monceaux: Kestauration dOlympte. Folio, with plates. 
Paris, 1589. #20. Interesting in comparison with the foregoing, as 
showing the different treatment of the same subject by German and 
French scholars. 

A. Batticher: Olympia, 2d ed., Berlin, 1886. pp. 420, 21 plates, 05 cuts. #5. 
(22.50.) A convenient digest of the official reports. 

A. Flasch: Olympia, in Baumeister’s Denbmdler, pp. 1053-1104 (= 90 pp.). 

Steffen: Aorten ron Mykenoe, Berlin, 1854. Folio, pp. 45. 83, 

+ E. Curtius: Stadtgeschichte von Athen, Berlin, 1591. pp. 339. With plans. 
$1. This work is historical in its arrangement, and presents, in 
interesting style, results rather than arguments. An Introduction 
contains a collection by Milchhofer of the passages in the works of 
ancient authors which illustrate the topography and monuments of 
the city. 
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+C. Wachsmuth: Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1874-00. pp. 768, 
<y4i7T. 83. The best work on Athens, if but one is chosen. It dis- 
cusses not only topography, but also political, social, and religious 
institutions. As yet only the first volume and the first half of the 
second have appeared. 

A. Batticher: Die Akropolis ron Athen, Berlin, 1888. pp. 295, 36 plates, 
132 cuts. $5. (82.50.) Deals with the remains on the Acropolis and 
its slopes. 

E. Burnouf: La Ville et [Acropole d'Athines, Paris, 1877. pp. 220. $2.00. 
A series of suggestive essays on the historical development of Athens. 

E. Curtins und J. A. Kaupert: Adas von Athen, Berlin, 1878. 12 large folio 
plates, 86. With full explanatory text. A standard work, though 
antiquated in parts. 

—— Karten con Attika, mit erliuterndem Text, Berlin. About $30, so far 
as published. Fasciculi I-VIIT are on a large seale and are complete. 
Large and minutely exact maps, executed “auf Veranlassung des 
Institutes” by officers of the Prussian government. The text, by 
Curtius and Milchhifer, is particularly important for questions con- 
cerning the topography of the Athenian ports. With Heft IX begins 
the publication of an “Ubersichts- oder Gesammt-Karte von Attika” 
on a smaller scale (1: 100,000), but beautifully finished, to cost 
about #3. 

*+ Jone E. Harrison and M. de G. Verrall: Mythology aul Mfonuments of An- 
cient Athens, N.Y., Macmillan, 1590. pp. T5G. #4. Embodies Dr. 
Dérpfeld's speculations on Athenian Topography, and presents many of 
the results of his recent investigations. With many illustrations. 

+O. Jahn: Pauscniae Descriptio Arcis Athenarum, 2d ed., by A. Michaelis, 
Bonn, 1880. pp. 70. 31.25. The text of Pausanins’s Periegesis of the 

. Acropolis, with much ancient illustrative matter, both literary and 
epigraphic, added in the form of motes. i 

* A. Milehhofer: Athen, in Baumeister's Denkmiiler, pp. 144-209. 

— Untersuchungen fiber die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes, Berlin, 1802. 
pp. 45. 20.00. This contains the latest information about the position 
of the Attic demes. With a map. 

C. Carapanos: Dodone ef see Ruines, Paris, 1878. pp. 260, 64 plates. 2 vols. 
15. (80.) 

A. Conze, K. Humann, ete.: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, 
Berlin, 1880. Folio, pp. 120, 85, | 

A. Flasch: Pergamen, in Baumeister’s Denkmviler, pp. 1206-1287. This, Mileh- 
hiifer’s Athen, and Flasch’s Olympia ore all excellent and comprehensive 


GesA YS. That on Pergamon is necessarily incomplete, since full publi- 
cation of the work there has not yet been made. The illustrations and 
maps are good. 


B. Lupus: Die Stadt Syrakus im Alterthim, Strasburg, 1887. $2.50. 
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*éJ. Jung: Geoqraphie con Italien und den rimizschen Provinzen, in I. von 
Miller's Mandbweh, Vol. IT, pp. 407-505. $0.75. An excellent sketch, 
though with less about Italy than about the provinces. 

H. Nissen: ffalische Landestunde, Vol, 1 (Land und Leute, the only volume 
published), Berlin, 1883. 8vo, pp. 7+506. 932. Treats chiefly of the 
physical geography of lialy. 

An excellent map of the neighborhood of Rome in a single sheet is Rama e 
dinforni alla scala di 1 206,000, published by the Italian Military Geo- 
graphical Institute in 1590. The region depicted extends beyond the 
Lago di Braeciano on the north, Vicovaro, Palestrina, and Valmontone 
to the east, Velletri to the south, and Cervetri to the west. The price 
of a copy, mounted on cloth for folding, is about 80.45, 

A more detailed map, covering a somewhat smaller region, is the Carta Lop 
grajica dei dintorni di Roma in 8 fogli, published by the same Institute 
In 184. The scale is 1:25,000, and the map is drawn with contour lines 
for every 5 metres, The other parts of Italy are also well depicted on 
similar scales in the maps of the same Institute. 

* Gsell-Fela: Jfom und die Campagna, in the series of Meyer's Reisebticher, 
Leipzig, 4th ed., 1695. pp. 1232, with numerous maps, plans, and views. 
33.25. An excellent cuide-book to the city and its environs. The fol- 
lowing are briefer and less expensive, but goml. Boedeker’s Mittel-Ftalien 
und Kom, Leipzig, 10th ed., 1593. pp. 511. 31.50. The same in an Eng- 
lish translation, Central Italy and Rome, Leipzig, 12th ed., 1897. pp. 506. 
21.50. The Guides Joanne, ftalie du Centre, Paris. 22.40. The new 
edition of Murray's Handbook to [ome and its Environs ( London) is to be 
brought up to date. 


H. Jordan: Forma Urhis Romae regionum XIV, Berlin, 1874. Folio, pp. 70 
text, and S7 plates, 215. (810.) The stapdard edition of the Marble 
Plan (‘pianta Capitolina’) of the city of Rome from the Templum 
Sacrae Urbis. 

C. L. Urlichs: Codex urivs Komae topoqraphicus, Wiirzburg, 1871.  Svo, 
pp. 256. $105. (80.75.) The most convenient and excellent text of 
the more important carly and mediaeval documents touching on the 
topography of Rome, beginning with the Constantinian regionaries, and 
ending with Chrysoloras, Poggio, and degli Uberti; an indispensable 
work for the thorough student. 

F. Gregorovius: (resehichte der Stedt Rom im Mittelalier, Stuttgart, 4th ed., 
1886-06. Svols..Svo. S21. The first four volumes only are at present 
accessible in an English translation, by Annie Hamilton, London, 1&04- 
96. $6.75. The best work on the subject. The occasional chapters 
dealing with the topography of the city at successive epochs are excellent 
summaries. 

*J. Dennie: Rome of To-day and Yesterday (The Pagan City), New York, 
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$d ed., 1896. Svo, pp. 124592. 34. An excellent and interesting 
account of the topographical and architectural history of ancient Rome. 
Good illustrations reproduced from photographs. The 4d edition is 
substantially unchanged from the 2d, published at Boston im 1594 at 
22 Tu. 

*§ 0. Richter: Topagraphie von Rom, in I. von Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. IIT. 
pp. 723-020. 81.12. The best brief outline. Takes up the subject 
both historically and systematically. The bibliographical notes are an 
especially valuable feature. Several excellent maps and plans, and, as 
an appendix, a comparative text of the Notitia and Curiosum, with some 
notes thereupon. A new edition is in preparation. 

H. Jordan: Topogrophie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, Berlin, Vol. I, 1, 1575; 
Vol. I, 2, 1885; Vol. II, 1871. 85. An indispensable work for the 
thorough student. Especially noteworthy for its careful treatment of 
documentary evidence. The third part of Vol. I, completing the work, 
was said to be in press in 1892, but has not yet appeared. 

O. Gilbert; Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, Leipzig, 
1883-00. $ parts, §vo, 8&6. Contains an immense amount of material, 
especially on the earlier period of the city. Rich in references to articles 
in periodicals, but occasionally unsatisfactory in the use of epigraphic 
evidence. . 

&J.H. Middleton: The Remains of Ancient Rome, London, 1892. 2 vols., 
Svo. 26.25. Supersedes the author's earlier work, Ancient Home in 
1885. A systematic treatment of existing remains, by a trained archi- 
tect as well as art student. Amply illustrated. Some of the theories 
held by the author are dispated. 

RK. Burn: Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood, London, 1895. pPp- 13.4384. 
#187. With numerous plans and illustrations. An improved epitome 
of the author's two earlier works, with attention to recent investigations 
in Roman topography. . 

RK. Lanciani: Ancieit Roma in the Light of Recent Discoveries, Boston (and 
London), 1535. pp. 20+329. 86. Also Pagan and Christian Rome, 
Boston (and London), 1892. pp. 114374. 36. Chapters from the 
history, topography, and life of the ancient city, charmingly and 
vivaciously written, by one of the best Italian authorities, and issued 
in two beautifully made books, well illustrated. No scholar can afford 
to omit the reading of them, though some of the theories held by the 
author are strongly contested. | 

*$R. Lanciant: The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, Boston, 1897. 
pp- 244619. With 216 maps and illustrations. 24. Contains brief, 
but excellent, bibliographical hints on each topic, and is probably the 
best general handbook for students’ nse yet issued. | 

G. Boissier: Promenades archeéologiques— Rome et Pompéi, Paris, Sth ed., 1895. 
16mo, pp. 7+408. 30.70. Delightfully written sketches, The English 


translation, which was published in 1896, is inaccurate, and should be 
avoided. 
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#(. Marucchi: J! foro Romano, Rome, 1895. pp. 156. $0.60. The most 
convenient guide to the Forum, by a well-known Roman archaeologist. 
It forms the first part of a projected series of similar guides to other 
parts of Rome by the same author. 

A. Schneider: Das alte Rom, Entwickelung setnes Grundrisses und Gesehichte 
seiner Bauten, Leipzig, 1800, Folio, 12 pp. of introductory text, 1 map 
of the modern city, on cardboard, and 12 of different stages of the an- 
cient city, on tracing paper, for comparison by superposition, and 14 
plates with 257 illustrations, #1. “An adequate pictorial summary 
of nearly all that is known of the ancient city.” 

* H. Kiepert and Ch. Hilsen: Formac Urbis Romae Antiquae, Berlin, 1506. 
33. Three maps, with full topographical index, prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Hulsen, second Secretary of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome, and embodying the results of his long and able investi- 
gations. The best archaeological map of Rome for the student, and 
indispensable. 

R. Lanciani: Forma Urbis Romae, Milan, 1895-. An archaeological map of 
ancient Rome, with outlines of the modern city, on a scale of 1: 104M). 
The work, when complete, will consist of 46 plates, each about 26% 37 
inches in size. Hy the use of different colors, and by inserted notes, a 
large amount of information is clearly and conveniently presented. 
This is the magnum opus of its author, and an important help for the 
advanced student of Roman topography. Five parts have thus far been 
issued, each containing six plates, at the price of ®5 per part. 

#* J. Beloch: Geschichte und Topographie cles antilen Neapel und seiner Linge- 
‘ung, with 15 maps and plans. Breslau, 2d ed., 1810). Cloth, pp. 
54472. 22.50. Pompeii is not included. 

#6 A. Mau: Fihrer durch Pompeii, Leipzig, 2d ed., 1596. Itimo, pp, 115, 
with plans, #0.67. An admirable introduction to the study of the 

existing remains of Pompeii, by the best German authority on the 
subject. 

J. Overbeck: Pompeii in seinen Gebduden, Afterthiimern, und Aunstmerten, 
4th ed. revised and enlarged by A. Man, Leipzig, 1584. pp. 16+44+ 676, 
with many plates and cuts, and a large plan of the city; half-morocco. 
85.50. (84.50.) The standard and indispensable work on the subject. 

C. Weichardt: Pompeji cor der Aerstirung, Leipzig, 1807. Folio, with 12 
plates and 150 cuta in text. #12.60. Written by an architect; valuable 
for ita picturesque restorations of ancient monuments. 


PRIVATE LIFE 


K. F. Hermann: Griechisehe Pricvatalierthiimer. See GENERAL Wonks. 

J. Marquardt: Das Privatleben der Romer, Leipzig, 2d ed., revised by A. Man, 
1886. 8vo, pp. 14-4587, with some woodcuts. 34.50, (33.25.) With 
full references. The beat book on the subject. 
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W. A. Becker: Chorikles (Greek) and Gallus (Roman), ed. by Goll, Berlin, 
1877 and 1880. Each 3 vols. Svo. Each $3.75. Valuable especially 
for its full notes and appendices on special subjects. The English 
translation is from an antiquated edition. 

* Guhl and Koner: Das Lehen der Griechen u. Rimer, See GExERAL WORKS. 

I. von Miller: Die griechischen Privataltertimer. In his Handbuch, Vol. IV. 
a. 0. 

M. Voigt: Die rimischen Privataltertiimer und Kulturgeschichte. In I. von 
Miller's Handéuch, Vol. IV. 85.70. 

L. Friedliinder: Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit von 
August bis zuwn Ausgang der Antonine, Leipzig, 6th ed. 1888-00. 4 vols., 
Svo, pp. 618, 652,738, 39.50. The great work on the subject. 


ARCHITECTURE ' 


Vitruvius: de Architectura, ed. V. Rose et H. Miller-Strubing, Leipzig, 1267. 
pp- 319. $1.75. 

*+J. Durm: Die Baukunst der Griechen (in his Handbuch der Architektur), 
9d ed., Darmstadt, 1592. pp.486, 35. Complete, and with a useful list 
of extant Greek buildings, by von Duhn. 

W. Liibke: Geschichte der Architektur, Leiprig, Oth ed., 1885, 2 vols. 36.00. 

+$F. von Reber Geschichte der Baulunst im Altertum, Leipzig, 1804-67. 
pp- 474. An historical outline. 35. 

FE. Boutmy: Philosophie de [Architecture en Gréce, Paris, 1870. 80.75. A 
suggestive attempt to explain the development of Greek architecture 
through considerations of the surroundings and intellectual qualities of 
the Greeks. 

L. Julius: Gaukunst, in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, pp. 256-295, 

¥. Laloux: L’Archilecture grecque, Paris, Quantin, 1558. pp. 352. 30-80. 

J. Stuart and N. Revett: Antiquities of Athens measured and delineated. 
London, 1762-1816. 4 vols., folio. Supplement, as Vol. V, by Cockerell, 
etc., 1540. One of the earliest works of the kind, with drawings of 
buildings which have since been destroyed or changed. 

F. (C. Penrose: Principles of Athenian Architecture, London, 2d ed., 1585. 
pp- 128. In large folio, 45 plates, 34 cuts. 826.75. A minute mathe 
matical study of architectural technique and refinements, as exhibited 
in the Parthenon. 

+ A. Michaelis: Der Parthenon, Leipzig, 1871. pp. 370, with 15 folio plates. 
7.000. Deals with the history, architecture, and especially the sculptural 
decorations of the Parthenon. A standard work. 

RK. Bohn: Pie Propylden der Akropolis su Athen, Stuttzart, 1882. Folio, 
structure, though shown by Tree rit investigations to be in part ineorrect. 

W. Dérpfeld und E. Reisch: Das Griechische Theater: Beitréige sur Geschichte 
des Dionysischen Theaters in Athen und anderer Griechiachen Theater. 
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Athens, 1596. 4°, pp. 396, with 12 plates and 99 cuts. 34. A monu- 
mental work. 

O. Benndorf: Metopen von Selinunt, Berlin, 1874. 312. Studies of early 
Doric architecture. 

L. Fenger: Dorische Polychromie, Berlin, 1586. pp. 46, and Atlas of 8 plates. 
816. Embodies recent theories on the coloring of Greek architecture, 
and has contributed much to the solution of the question of polychromy. 


*§,7. Dorm: Die Baukunst der Etrusker und Romer (in his Handbuch der 
Architektur), Darmstadt, 1555, pp, $05, 85. <A systematic treatise on 
Etrusean and Roman architecture. 

§, A. Choisy : f’ Art de batir chez les Romeains, Paris, 1876. pp. 216, with 24 
plates. 312. [portant treatise on Roman concrete vaults. 

§,P. Graet: Triumph- und Edrenhogen, in Gaumeister’s Denkmiler des 
Mlassischen Alterthums, pp. 1864-1899. The best account of Roman 
triumphal arches. 

L. Rossini: Gli archi trionfali onorarii é fimebri, Rome, 1836, 73 folio plates 
of triumphal arches, $16. 

Th. Bindseil: Die Grater der Etrusker, Berlin, 1881. pp. 52. 80.60. 

H. Nissen: Das Templum, Berlin, 1869. pp. vili+249. 2135. 

Pompetanische Studien zur Stiédtekunde des Alterthums, Leipeig, 1877. 
pp. xti+G04. 85. Contributions to the study of Pompeian archi- 
tecture. 

F. Adler: Das Pantheon zu Rom, 31st Winckelmanns-program, Berlin, 1871. 
pp. 20. 30.50). 

Geymiller: Documents inedits sur les thermes d’Agrippa, Lausanne, 1883, 
S29 Te, : 

W. Lange: Das antike griechisch-riimische Wolnhaus, Leipzig, 1878. pp, 148, 
with 43 plates, $1.50, 

+§, KR. Lange: Hows wid Halle, Leipzig, 1385. pp. xii--377. 83.50. An 
elaborate treatise on the classic house and basilica. 

F, Dutert: Le Forum romein, Paris, 1876. pp. 45, with 14 plates. 5. 
See also ‘Torocrarey. 





SCULPTURE 


*¢ J. Overbeck: De antiten Schrifiquellen zur Greschichte der bildenden Kiinate, 
Leipzig, 1868, pp. 488, 82.10, An indispensable collection of refer- 
ences in classical literature to ancient artists and their works. 

kh. Jex-Ilake and E. Sellera: Yhe Elder Pliny's Chapters on the History of Art. 
London and New York, 1597. pp.ec+252. 21.50. ‘Text and tranala- 
tion, with useful introduction and commentaries. 

*H.von Bronn: Griechische Aunstgeschichte. Erstes Buch: Die Anfiinge 
und die difeste decorative Aunst, Munich, 1893. pp. 185. 3110. Zweites 
Buch: Die archaisehe Kunst. Edited by A. Flasch, after Brunn’s death. 
Munich, 1897. pp. 281. #1.00. 
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—— Geschichte der griechischen Kianailer, Braunschweig, 1554, 1509. ® vols., 
pp. 05. Reprinted in Stuttgart in 1889, for 85. (3.) A monu- 
mental work, indispensable to the more advanced student of art, 
although it was published forty years ago. 

____ Iriechische Gitterideate in ihren Formen erldutert, Munich, 1892. pp. 110. 
$1.90. Not a systematic treatise, but a series of nine papers. 

*+M. Collignon: Histoire de la Sculpture grecque, Paris, 1892, 1897. 2 vols., 
pp. 569, 719. 312. This work is excellent in statement and illustration, 
and includes many of the latest acquisitions in archaic art. 

__ Phidins, Paris, 1886. pp. 354. 21.10. Suceinct, and well illustrated. 

A. Conze: Adische Grabreliefs, Vienna, 1890-. Nine out of eighteen parts. 
#135. Not yet finished, but very valuable. 

+§C. Friederichs: Gipsabgitsse antiker Bildwerke; Bausteine sur Geschichte 
der griechisch-rimischen Plastik. Revised by P. Wolters, Berlin, 1555. 
pp. 850. 23. A catalogue of easts in the Museum of Berlin. In connec- 
tion with casts, a complete and serviceable history of Greek sculpture. 

+ A. Furtwiingler: Masterpieces of (rreek Sculpture, edited by Eugénie Sellers, 
N.Y., 1895. pp. 487, folio. $15. Very suggestive. For advanced 
students, not for beginners. The English translation is recommended 
in preference to the German original (Meisterwerke der griechischen 
Plastik, 1895), since, although omitting some important discussions, it 
embodies the author's revision of his work, and includes additional 
illustrations. 

+E. A. Gardner: Handbook of Greek Sculpture, London, 1896-07, pp. no. 
2.50. An excellent handbook. 

P. Gardner: Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, London, 1806. pp. xix + 259. 
46.25. Popular and useful, and well illustrated. 

H. Stuart Jones: Select Passages from Ancient Writers illustrative of the 
History of Greek Sculpture, N.Y. 1895. pp. x + 291. 21.75. The pas- 
sages are translated, and the book in general is less comprehensive than 
Overbeck’s Schrifiquellen: it contains, however, some fresh material. 

R. Lepsius: Griechische Marmorstudien, Berlin, 1890. $1.50. A treatise on 
the chief marble quarries of Greece, and a scientific determination of 
the marbles employed in certain Greek statues. 

A. Michaelis: Altattische Kunst, Strasburg, 1893. $0.20. An excellent 
sketch, with bibliography, of the development of early Athe art. 

*+ Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell: History of Ancient Sculpture, N.Y., Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., 1883. pp. 766. $12.50; Student's edition, 37.50. A voluminous 
work. A companion volume is Mrs. Mitchell's Portfolio of Selections 
from Ancient Sculpture, containing reproductions in phototype of thirty- 
six masterpieces of ancient art, 1883. 20 folio plates. 35. 

A.S. Murray: History of Greek Seulpture, London, 24 ed., 1890. 2 vols., 
pp. 325, 402, 89. | 

*¢J. Overbeck: Geachichte der griechischen Plostik, Leipzig, 4th ed., 1894, 


1844. 2vols. $0. The standard German work on Greek sculpture. 
Detailed, scientific, and scholarly. 
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P. Paris: La Seulpture Antique, Paris, 1388, pp. 304. 30.80. 

—— Ancient Sculpture, translated and augmented by Jane E. Harrison, Lon- 
don, 1889. pp. 870. #3. A useful introduction to the subject. 

E. Petersen: Die Aunst des Pheidias, Berlin, 1873. pp. 418. #2. A com- 
prehensive scientific discussion of this subject. 

S. Reinach: Repertoire de la Statuaire grecque et romaine, Vol. I, Clarae de 
Poche, Paris, 1897. #1. Very important and convenient. 

*+E. Robinson: Catalogue of Casts in the Boston Museum of Pine Arte; 
Antique Sculpture, Boston, 2d ed., 1596. pp. 391. #1. 

tA. H. Smith: Catalogue of Seulpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the Grittzah Museum, Loudon, Vol. 1, 1892. pp. 875. Also 
the Series of Photographs of the Parthenon Sculptures in the British 
Musenm, Nos. [-I1], London, London Stereoscopic and Photographie 
Co., 11} x7} inches. Unmounted, $0.50 each. (These are given in 
miniature in the Catalagne of Selected Photographs from the Collections 
in the British Museum, published by the same company. #1.) 

C, Waldstein: Essays on the Art of Pheidias, N.Y., 1885. pp. 431. 87.50. 
Interesting studies. 17 plates, and cuts. 

Antite Denbmiiler, herausgegeben von dem deutachen Archiologischen Insti- 
tut, Berlin, 1885—. 7 parts. #70. 

P. Arndt and W. Amelung: Photographische Einzelaufnahmen antiker Seulptu- 
ren, nach Auswahl und mit Text, Munich. Useful and inexpensive. 

H. Bronn and P. Arndt: Denkwéler der griechischen und rimischen Sculptur, 
Munich, 1588-07. 100 parts. $500. 500 large carbon photographs. 


~ §,C. Robert: Die antilen Sareophag-reliefs, Vol. Il, Berlin, 1800. pp. xii+ 
230, 65 plates, $56.25. 

E. Petersen und Domaszewski: Die Marcus-Sdule auf Piazza Colonna in Ram, 
Munich, 1807. 3100. The atlas contains 125 plates of the sculptured 
reliefs. 

C. Cichorins: Die Reliefs der Traianssdule, Berlin, 1896. Vol. [1 of the text 
and Vol. I of the plates now published. #14.50. 

$, J. 0. Bernoulli: Romische Ikonographie, Stuttgart, 1582-94. 4 vols. $24.50. 
With many cuts and 144 plates. Indispensable for the study of Roman 
portraiture. 

H. Diitschke: Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, Leipzig, 1874-82. 5 vols. 
#300, 

W. Amelung: Fithrer durch die Antiten in Florent, Munich, 1897. pp. 290. 
81.25. The best catalogue of classical antiquities in Florence. 

F. Matz and F. von Duhn: Antike Bildwerke in Rom, Leipzig, 1881-82. 
3 vols., pp. 532, 454, 345. 88. (84.50.) 

©. Benndorf and R. Schone: Die Antiken Bildwerke des Lateranischen 
Museums, Leipzig, 1867. pp. x+422 and 24 plates. #4. 

*§ W. Helbig: Guide to the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in 
Rome, 2 vols., Leipaig, 1896. &3. Indispensable for work in the Mu- 
seus. 
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Visconti: Museo etrusco vaticana, Rome, 1842. 2 vols., fol., containing 225 
plates. #45, 

E. Gerhard: Etruskische Spiegel, completed by A. Klugmann and G. Korte. 
Berlin, 45-97. Svols. A corpus of Etruscan engraved mirrors. 
Brunn and Kérte: J rilievi delle urne efrusche, Rome and Berlin, 1570-06. 

3 vols. #35. 


Photographs of classic sculpture in Italy (at $1.20 a dozen) may be 
had of Alinari, Florence or Rome; Sommer, Naples; Verlagsanstalt fir 
Kunstwissenschait, Munich. 


PAINTING AND MOSAIC 


Woltmann and Woermann: History of Painting, translated from the 
German, and edited by Sidney Colvin, Dodd and Mead, N.Y. 2 vols. 
This work affords a comprehensive survey of the history of painting, 
and is useful as an introduction to the subject. Part I, by Karl Woer- 
mann (pp. 145), gives a generally trustworthy summary of what is known 
respecting the art as practised in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Italy. 
Student's Edition, $2.50. 

*+§,H. von Rohden: articles Molerei and Polychromie in Baumeister's 
Denkimiiler des Llassisehen Alterthuma, U1, pp. 851-880, IIT, pp. 15-45. 

C. L. Unlichs: Die Malerei in Rom vor Caesars Dictatur, Wiireburg, 1576. 
#025, 

&, W. Helbig: Ontersuchungen ier die companiscke Wandmaleres, Leipzig, 
1875. 22. 

— and O. Donner: Die Wandgemélde Campaniens, Leipzig, 1868. 86. 

§, A. Mau: Gesehichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeii, Berlin, 1882. 
pp. xii+462. 815.50. 

Gerspach : La Mosaique, Paris, 1831. 90,75. 

P. Girard: La Peinture antique, Paris, 1501. 20.50. 

See also SCULPTURE. 


VASES AND TERRA-COTTAS 


A. Dumont and J. Chaplain: Les ceramiques de la Grice propre, Paris, 1851, 
1890. 2 vols, quarto, pp. 650. $32. Vol. L. History of Greek’ ceramic 
art down to the fifth century .c., terminated at this point by Dumont's 
death. Vol. Ul. Collected essays; more exhaustive for the period 
which it covers than the preceding volume. 

A. Furtwiingler: Vosensammling im Antiquerion, Berlin, 1885. 2 vols. 
pp. 1105. 35. In effect a comprehensive history of ceramic art. 

Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, London. 
Three volumes have appeared, — TT, Hlack-figqured vases, H. B. Walters. 
1803. $6, [1]. Vases of the finest period, C, H. Smith, 1896. 96.50. 
IV. Vases of the latest period, H. B. Walters, 1896, #4, 
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+O. Rayet et M. Collignon: Histoire de la Ceramique grecque, Paris, 1958. 
pp. 420, 16 plates, 140 cots. 310. A standard work on this subject, 
charmingly written. 

*+E. Robinson: Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Vases in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Aris, Boston, 1893. 31. An admirable survey 
of the subject. 

*¢H. yon Rohden: Vasenkunde, in Baumeister's Denkmdler, pp. 1991- 
2011. An excellent and trustworthy article; sufficiently complete to 
serve a3 a preparation for study in museums. 

A. Genick: Griechische Keramil, Berlin, 1853. 50 folio plates. #20. With 
a brief but excellent introduction. 

E. Gerhard: Auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1849-38. 4 vols., 
quarto, with 330 plates. 350. 

Jane E. Harrison and D. 8. McColl: Types of Greek Vases, London, 1804. 
87.75. With 45 plates of many famous vases. 

W. Heydemann: (rriechische Vasentilder, Berlm, 1570. Folio. 36.50, 

Th. Lau: Die griechischen Vasen, Leipzig, 1577. 4dto, pp. 38. 44 plates. 
S14. (#4.) 

Ch. Lenormant et J. DeWitte: Elite des Monuments ceramographiques, Paris, 
1844-61. 4 vols. text, 4 vols. plates. 3200. 

©. Benndorf und A. Conze: VorlegeWditer fiir archdslogisehe Uebungen, 
Vienna, 1588-91. Svols. 39. Cuts of the scenes on notable vases, re- 
liefs, ete., at a moderate price. 

©. Benndorf: Griechische und sicilische Vasenhilder, Berlin, 1869-83. 4to. 
#41. 

A. Furtwiingler und G. Loeschcke: Mykenische Vasen, Berlin, 1886. 90 pp. 
and 44 plates in Atlas. @25.75. Treats ably a subject which has at- 
tracted increasing attention during recent years. 

——Mykeinsche Thongefiisse, Berlin, 1579. 12 plates. $10. (36.) 

P. Hartwig: Die griechischen Meisterschalen der Hliithezeit dex strengen roth figue 
rigen Stiles, Berlin, 1803. pp. 700, with Atlas. #55, Of high importance. 

L. Heuxey: Catalogue des Terres Cuites du Lourre, Paris, Vol. 1, 1882. 
Vol. I, plates, 1885. The best single work on the technique, interpreta- 
tion, and uses of Greek figurines in terra-cotta, 

R. Kekulé: Griechische Thonfiquren aus Tanagra, Stuttgart, 1878. 17 folio 
colored plates. $45. 

—— Pie Terrocolien von Sicilien, Stuttgart, 1834. 61 plates and illustra- 
tions. 815.75. 

W. Klein: Euphronios, Vienna, 1586. 2ded. pp. 325. 60 cuts. ®2. Im- 

_ portant for students of the earlier red-figured vases, 

Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersiqnaturen, Vienna, 2d ed., 1887. pp. 
S01. S10. 

—— Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinachrifien, Vienna, 1800, pp. 00. 
21.75. 

P. Kretschmer: (riechische Vaseninachriften threr Sprache nach untersucht, 
Giitersloh, 1594. 31.35. Important. 
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P. Milliet: tudes sur les premieres periodes de la Céramique grecque, Puris, 
1891. pp. 170. 1.20. 

E. Pottier: Les Statuettes de Terre Cuite daas [ Antiquite, Paris, 1590. pp. 
S29. 80.40. Anu able sketch of the entire subject, The treatment is 
popular, yet scientific. 

— Catalogue des vases antiques de terre cuite du Musée du Louvre. Tome I, 

Les Origines, 1896. pp. 258. $0.25. 

Vases Antiques du Lourre. Salles A—E. Paris, 1807. 

E. Pottier et 5. Reinach: La Neécropole de Myrina, Paris, 1887. 2 vols. 824. 
A full deseription, richly illustrated, of the terra-cottas found at Myrina, 
with an excellent introduction on the subject of Greek terra-cottas. 

H. von Rohden: Die Terracotten ron Pompeii, Stuttgart, 1850. pp. 80, with 
o) plates. $15. This forms Vol. I of Kekulé’s Die Antiken Terracotien. 

H. Wallis: Pictures fron Greek Vases; the White Athenian Lekythi, drawn 
in color from the originals, London, 15096. Folio, 12 plates. 210.50. 

K. Wernicke: Jive griechischen Vosen nit Liellingsnamen, Berlin, 1590. pp. 
144. #1. 





COINS, GEMS, BRONZES, ETC. 


*R. Weil: Miinztunde, in Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, pp. 034-068. 

F. Lenormant: Monnaies et Meédailles, Paris, 1883. pp. 328. 20.75. A good 
popular introduction. 

*B. V. Head: Historia Numorum, Oxford, 1887. pp. 508. $10.50. <A nu- 
mismatic history of the ancient Greek world. The most comprehensive 
work on Greek numismatics since Eckhel. 

F. Imboof-Blumer: Monnaies greeques, Paris, 1883. pp. 518. 311.25. 

Cataloques of Coins af the British Museum, London, 1873-. The best exten- 
sive series of illustrations of coins by accurate reproductions, Nineteen 
volumes have appeared. #145, 

Perey Gardner: Types of Greek Coins, Cambridge, 1883. 85. This treats 
of the science of numismatics from the point of view of art and archae- 
ology. 

F. Tinhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner: Numismatic Commentary on Paousanias, 
London, 1885-87. (%5.) Extract from Journal of Hellenic Studies. 





$i Th. Mommsen: Geschichte des rimischen Miinzwesens, Breslau, 1860; or 
(better) the same, translated and enlarged by Blacas and De Witte, 
Histoire de la monnaie romaine, Paris, 1878-75. 4 vols. 220. The 
standard work on Roman numismatics, 

W. Froehner: Les Medaillons de Cempire romain depuis le reqne d° Auguste 
jusqu’ @ Priseus Attale, Paris, 1878, pp. xv+396 with 1310 illustra- 
tions. 35, 

F. Imhoot-Blumer: Portrit-Kipfe auf rémischen Miinzen der Republik: und 
der Kaiserzeit, Leipzig, 1879. pp. 16, with 4 plates. #1. 

H. Cohen : Description generale des monnaies de la république romaine commune 
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ment appelées wedailles consulaires, Paris, 1857. 4dto, with To plates. 
#15. The great systematic description of this class of coins. 

H. Cohen: Description historique des monnaies frappées sous [empire romain 
communcment appelees médailles impeériales, Paris, 2d ed., 6 vols. with 
many illustrations, 1850-86. $36. The best work on the subject. 


The older works of Eckhel (Doectrinag numorum veterum) and of 
Mionnet (Description des medailles antiques greeques et romaines) are still 
of value. 


A. H. Smith: Catalogue of the (remain the British Museum, London. 1559. 

J. H. Middleton: Engraved Gems of Classical Times, with a catalogue of the 
gems in the Fitz-William Museum, Cambridge, 1891. 34.10. An in- 
structive volume, making abundant use of the literary evidence about 
gems. It contains a valuable bibliography of this subject. 

A. Furtwingler: Beschreibung der geachnittenen Steine tm Antiquarium zw 
Berlin, Berlin, 1896. pp. xiii+301, with Tl plates. #9, 

*E. Babelon: La gravure en pierres fines, Paris. pop. 420. 20.80. 

A. de Ridder: Catalogue des bronzes trouves aur [ Acropole d’Athénes, Paris, 
1806. $7.50. With 340 cuts in the text, and § plates of heliogravures. 

— Calaloque des Bronzes de la Societe Archéologique d° Athenes, Paris, 104. 
$1.00. 

C. Friederichs: Aleinere Kunst und Industrie in Alterthum, Berlin, 1871. 
pp. xii+521. #2. Contains a general introduction as well as a detailed 
catalocue of the Berlin Museum collection of ancient industrial bronzes. 

W. Froehner: La Verrerie antique, Le Peeg, 1879. #50. Contains a descrip- 
tion of the Charvet collection of Roman glass now im the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


F. X. Kraus: Real-Encyclopaedie der christlichen Alterthiimer, Freiburg im 
Br., 1852-86. 2 vols. #5. 

J. A. Martigny : Dictionnaire des antiquités chretiennes, 2d ed., Paris, S77. 34. 

Smith and Cheetham: Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, London, 1876-80. 
2yols. American ed. #15. 

* A. Pérate: L'Archéologie chretienne, Paris, 1802. pp. 365, 0.50, 

*(C. Bayet: 2’ Art byzantin, Paris. pp. 420. 3.50. 

§ F. X. Kraus: (reschichte der christlichen Kunst, Freiburg im Br., Vol. I, 
1896. pp. xix+621. #4. The most thorough treatise on Early Chris- 
tian Art. 

G. B. de Rossi: Roma sotteranen cristiana, Rome, 1504-77. 3 vols. fol. 8125. 

—— Afuscici cristiani delle chiese di Roma, Rome, 1870-96. 400. 

§, K. Garrucei: Sterta dell’ arte cristiana net primi ofo seeoli della chiesa, 
Prato, 1873-81. 6 vols. fol. 370. A corpus of illustrations for early 
Christian art. 
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é, V. Schultze: Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst, Munich, 1895. pp. xi+ 
381. $2.50. Foll of useful information. 

$.J. 8. Northeote and W. R. Brownlow: Roma Solferanea, 2d ed., London, 
187o. 2vola. 3. . 

F. X. Kraus: Roma Sotteranea, 2d ed., Freiburg im Er., 1879. 85. 

P. Allard: Rome souterraine, 3d ed., Paris, 1877. 36. 

V. Schultze: Archdologische Studien tiber altchristliche Monwmente, Vienna, 
1630. pp. iv; 287. $1.00. 

F. Piper: Einleitung in die monumentale Theologie, Vol. I, Gotha, 1367. 32. 

N. P. Kondakoff: Histoire de Cart byzantin, Paris, 1856-91. 2 vols. #10. 


§. H. Holtzinger: Die altchristliche Architektur, Stuttgart, 1889. pp. xvi+ 255, 
with 188 cuts. $2. The best special treatise on early Christian archi- 
tecture. 

§, A. Choisy: EL’ Art de bitir chez lex Byzantins, Paris, 1554. pp. 187, with 

25 plates. 812. Excellent technical treatise on Byzantine architecture. 

g. Dehio and Bezold: Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes, Stuttgart, 1587. 
Already published, the first volume of the text and 445 plates, 352, 
The most comprehensive work upon Christian architecture. 

E. M. de Vogiié: E'Architecture civile et religieuse de la Syrie centrale, Paris, 
1865-77. pp. 156, with 151 plates. 30. 

H. Hiibseh: Monuments de architecture chretienne, Paris, 1866. pp. 116, 
with 63 plates. $30, 

C. E. Isabelle: Les edifices cireulaires et les dimes, classes por ordre chrono- 
logique, Paris, 1855. Folio, pp. iii+152, with 75 plates. 345, 

W. Salenberg: Altchristliche Buudenkmale von Constantinopel, Berlin, 1854. 
pp. 140, with an atlas of fine plates. 220. 


R. Grousset : Etude sur Uhistoire des sarcophages chrétiens, Paris, 1885. 30.70. 

J. Picker: [he altchristlichen Buldewerke im christlichen Museum des Lateran, 
Leipzig, 1890, 21.50. 

E. Le Blant: Etude sur les sarcophages chretiens antiques de la ville a Aries, 
Paris, 1878. pp. xxxix+, with 24 plates. 35. 

— Les sarcophages chretiens de la Gaule, Paris, 1880. pp. xx+171, with 
many cuts and 30 plates. #8. 

C. Bayet: Recherches pour servir a (histoire de la peinture et de la sculpture 
chretiennes en Orient, Paris, 1879. 80.90, 

E. Frantz: Geschichte der christlichen Malerei, Freiburg im Br., 1887-04. 
2 vols, pp. 079, $50, with many plates. &7.50, 

0), Pohl: Die altehristliche Fresko- und Mosuik-Malerei, Leipzig, 1888. $1. 

J. P. Richter: Die Mosaiken con Karena, Vienna, 1878, 81 5). 

J. O. Westwood: A Deseription of the Ivories, Ancient and Mediaeval, in the 
South Kensington Museum, London, 1876. 8. 


Photographs of early Christian seulptures may be had of Somelli, 
Rome; of Alinari, Florence and Rome; and of Ricci, Ravenna. 
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Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1863-94. $2, each volume. Succeeded 
by the Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana (quarterly), founded 
1895. a hile 

Ryzantinische Zeitschrift (quarterly), founded 1802. 5. 

Roimische Quartalschrift far christliche Alterthumskunde (quarterly), founded 
18s7. $4.80. 

Pavue de [Art chrétien (bi-monthly), founded 1857, Paris. 95. 


EPIGRAPHY 
(GREEK 


*+E. 5. Roberts: Jntroduction to Greek Epigraphy, Cambridge (N.Y., Mac- 
millan), 1887, Vol. I. pp. 419. $4.50. History of the development of 
the Greek alphabet down to 400 8.c., illustrated by inscriptions, many in 
facsimile, from all parts of the Greek world. 

*W. Larfeld: Griechische Epigraphit, in 1. von Miiller’s Handbuch der A lter- 
fumsacissenschaft, Vol. I, 2d ed., 1800. pp. $57-f24. 85.70. An excellent 
treatise, presenting in concise and scientihe form a masa of important 
facts and principles, with references to the most important works on 
the subject. 

G. Hinrichs: Griechische Epigraphit, in 1. von Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. I, 
Ist ed., 1886, pp. 320-474. Good, but not so complete as the treatise by 
Larteld. 

#S. Reinach: Traite d'Epigraphie grecque, Paris, 1885. pp. 500. $4. A 
manual of information and suggestion. 

A. Roehl: Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, Berlin, 1853. Folio, pp. 194. 
#4. Indispensable for the study of the epichoric alphabets of Greece. 

+ Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, ed. A. Kirchhoff, U. Kohler, ete., Berlin, 

1873-05. 4 vols., folio. 375.00. 

Corpus Inscriptionum irreecarum, ed. A. Boeckh, al. Franz, E. Curtis, ane 
A. Kirchhoff, Berlin, 1825-77. 4 vols., folio. (840.) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graccarum Sieiiae et Ttaliae, ed. Gr. Kaibel, Berlin, 1590. 
ae? Te, 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graeciae Seplentrionalia, ed, W. Dittenberger, Berlin, 
1802, 1. Folio, pp. 806. 21.25. LI, 1, 1807. 35.50. 

Corpus Inseriptionum Groecarum Jnsularum Moris Aegaet, fase. 1, ed. H. von 
Gaertringen, Berlin, 1805, $7.50. 

P. Caver: Delectus Inseriptionum Graecarum, Leipzig, 2d ed., 1885. pp. 364. 
21.75. A useful selection of inseriptions for the ‘linatiation of Greek 
dialects. 

H. Collitz: Sammlung der griechischen Dialektinachrifien, Gottingen, 1854-. 
About #14. Not yet complete; it already contains most of the inserip. 
tions which are important for the illustration or study of the dialects 
of Greece. 


+ W. Dittenberger: Sylloge Insecriptionum (rraccerum, Leipxig, 1555. pp. 509. 
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24. “Inseriptiones Graeeae ad res gestas et instituta Graecorum cog- 
noscenda praecipue utiles.” An excellent collection, with admirable 
commentaries. 

*E. L. Hicks: (rreek Historical Inscriptions, London (N.Y., Macmillan), 
1882. pp. 372. $2.50. As its name implies, this treats inscriptions 
from the historical, not the epigraphical, point of view. 

+ A. Kirchhoff: Studien sur Greschichte des griechischen Alphabets, Giitersloh, 
4th ed., 1587. pp. 180. $1.50. Entirely supersedes previous works on 
this subject. 

P. Kretschmer: Griechische Vaseninachriften, (See under Vases Axp TERRA- 
COTTAS.) 

K. Meisterhans: Grammatit der attischen Inschriflen, Berlin, 2d ed. 1558. 
pp. 287. 8160. This work gives important atutistics with regard to 
the use of forms and syntactical constructions in Attic inseriptions, and 
is indispensable in the study of such inscriptions. 

R. Kihner: Avusfiirliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, Erster Band, in 
never Bearbeitung von Fr. Blass, Hannover, ote Aufl, 1590, 1892. Two 
parts, pp. 645, 652, a. Fairly exhaustive for inseriptional, as well as 
literary forms. The second volume (Syntax) is announced. 

E. Loewy: Jnschriften griechiseher Bildhauer, Leipzig, 18385. Quarto, pp. 410. 
af.60. Highly important. 

G. Meyer: Griechische Grammatil, Leipaig, dd ed. 1806. pp. 715. 35.00. 
A scientific grammar, with constant reference to forms found im 
inscriptions. 

S. HReinach: Conseils aux Voyageurs Archéologues en (rece, Paris, 1536. 
12mo, pp. 116. 30.00. 


Rowaxs 


*¢E. Hiibner: “Roman Inseriptions,” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Oth ed., Vol. XU, pp. 124-133. A brief, but good, introduction to the 
subject. 

— Riimische Epigrophik, in I. von Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. I, 2d ed. 
pp. 625—7T10. 85.70. A good sketch of the subject, resembling in 
general outline that in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

*§J.C. Egbert, Jr.: Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, N.Y., 
1506, 8rvo, pp.7+468. 83.50. A good text-book; the only manual on 
the subject in English. Follows Cagnat largely, but contains many 
more illostrations and examples for practice. 

*é€R. Cagnat: Cours df Epigraphie latine, Paris, 2d ed., 1890. Svo, pp. 26+ 
436. 83. (82.) An excellent treatise by a masterly hand, but needa 
to be supplemented by a collection of specimen inscriptions. 

G. Wilmanns: Exempla Insecriptionum Latinarum in Usem proecipue Acadde- 
micwum, Berlin, 1874. 2 vols. Svo, pp. 164592, 747. 85. (34.) Gives 
2885 inscriptions of all classes, with brief notes, and very full, classi- 
fied indices. The selection by Dessau, when completed, will super- 
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H. Dessau: /nseriptiones Latinae Selectae, Berlin, Vol. I, 1802. Svo, pp. 
6+580. 1. Contains 2956 specimen inscriptions. The best collec- 
tion of selections, so far as it goes. The second volume is promised 
speedily. 

Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarwn, Berlin, 1862-. 15 vols., folio, some volumes 
in » number of parts. Price, as far as issued, about #350. Detailed 
description may be found in most of the books on Roman Epigraphy 
mentioned elsewhere. It is now approaching substantial completion, 
and is, of course, the one monumental work in its field. Supplements 
to some of the volumes have appeared in the Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
which is published at irregular intervals, Newly discovered inscriptions 
are constantly appearing in the periodicals devoted to classical archne- 
ology, and a convenient summary of them is published by R. Cagnat, as 
an appendix, in each volume of the Rerue Areheologique, and also 
separately as L'Annce Epigraphique, since 1588, 

F. Ritschl: Priscae Latinitatis Monwnenta Epigraphica ad archetyporum Adem 
eremplis lithographis repracsentata, Berlin, 1882. Folio, 220. A sup 
plement of facsimiles to accompany Vol. I of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
/atnaroun. 

E. Hiibner: Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae, Berlin, 1555, Folio, pp. 4+ 
458. 811.50 An‘Auctarium’ of the great Corpus, containing in the 
Prolegomena an excellent treatise on the form of writing in Homan 
inscriptions, and giving, in whole or in part, outline facsimiles of 1216 
genuine, and a few counterfeit, inscriptions, with notes, An indispen- 
sable help to the eritical student who has not access to the monuments 
themselves. 

«G. M. Rushforth: Latin Historical Inscriptions Hlustrating the History of the 
Early Empire, Oxford, 1893. §vo, pp. 274144. $2.60. Contains 100 
well-chosen inscriptions, with commentary, illustrating various phases 
of imperial life from Augustus to Vespasian. A good introduction to 
the study of inscriptions as historical documents. 

Th. Mommsen: Res (rear Divi Auquati ex Monumentia Ancyrano et A pol- 
loniensi, Berlin, 2d ed. 1883, 8vo, pp. 004229, with 11 photographic 
facsimiles covering the entire Ancyran inscription. ©. The best 
edition of this great inscription. The commentary is a mine of erudi- 
tion on the reign of Augustus. 

— Commentoria Ludorum Saecularivm Quintorum et Septonorum. In Epie- 
meris Epigraphica, Vol. VIL, Part IT (1892), pp. 225-109. The best 
edition of the inscription discovered in 1800 describing the secular 
games celebrated by Augustus. See also articles by Mommesen and 
others published in the Monumenti Antichi, Vol. T (1802). 

Acta Fratrum Arualium quae eupersunt, restituct ef ifuatrawit Guil. Henzen, 
Berlin, 1874. Svo, pp. 144+246,240. 83, A noteworthy edition of this 
remarkable group of inscriptions. Additions were published in the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, Vol. VIII, Part Il (1892). See also Vol. Vi 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
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*F. Hiibner: Ueber Mechanische Copieen con Inschriften, Berlin, 1581. Svo, 
pp. 4428. 30.20. | 

W. M. Lindsay: Handbook of Latin Inscriptions illustrating the History of the 
Language, Boston, 1897. 16mo, pp. 1H. $1.25. 

R. 8. Conway: The Italie Dialects, Cambridge, 1597, 2 vols., Svo, pp. XXV1 
4 yi-+656. 87.50. An edition of all the inscriptions, etc., yet discovered 
in the Oscan, Pelignian, Umbrian, and minor dinlects of ancient Italy, 
with introductions, notes, dictionary, sketch of grammar, ete. 

E. Schneider: Dialectorum Italicarum Aeui Vetustioris Exempla Selecta. 
Vol. I, Dialecti Latinae priscae et Faliscae exempla selecta, Leiprig, 1556. 
Svo, pp. 165. 340M). | 

E. Lattes: Le iscrizioni paleolatine dei fittili ¢ dei bronzi di proventenza etrusce, 
Milan, 1802, 4to, pp. 44179. $1.50. : 

J. Zvetaieii: Jnseriptiones faliae Medine Dialecticae, ete., Leipzig, 1854. 
Svo, with 13 plates in an atlas, $4.25. 

—— Sylloge Inscriptionum Oscarum, ete., St. Petersburg, 1575. Svo, 2 parts. 
pp. 154, with 20 plates in an atlas. 3). a 

— Inzeriptiones Italiae Inferioris Dialecticae, etc., Moscow, 1886. Svo, with 
3 plates. $1.51). 

M. Bréal: Les Tables Eugubines. See Mytnorocy axp Reticrox. 


PALAEOGRAPHY 


Palaeographical Society: Facaimiles of Ancient Manuseripts and Jnserip- 
tions, ed. by E. A. Bond and E. M. Thompson. @ vols. 1873-4. 
S10, 

*F. Blass: Paliographie, Buchwesen, und Handschriflenkunde, in T. von 
Milller’s Handbuch, Vol. 1, pp. 207-345. 35.70. A good general aketch 
with full bibliographical references. 

+ V. Gardthausen: Griechische Paldographie, Leipzig, 1879. pp. 472. 82.60. 
A systematic treatise, containing lists of writers of manuseripts and 
valuable tables. 

*+¢, E. M. Thompson: Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaecography, N.Y. 
1593. 12mo, pp. 124543. 82. The best book on the subject in Eng- 
lish. ‘Treats of book-making as well as of styles of writing. The speci- 
mens given are well selected, but necessarily brief. 

*W. Wattenbach: Einleitung zur Griechischen Paldiographie, 3d ed., Leipzig, 
1895. pp. 128. #).90. 

Th. Birt: Des antite Buchwesen in seinem Verhdltniss zur Litteratur, Berlin, 
1882. Svo, pp. 84518. 83. The best treatise on the materials and 
make-up of ancient books, in all their formal characteristics. 

W. Wattenbach: Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, Leipzig, $d ed., 1896. Svo. 
$3.50. Discusses the materials and processes employed in the manufac- 


ture of books during the Middle Ages, thus supplementing im some 
degree the work of Birt. 
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*€,C. Paoli: Grundriss su Vorlesungen ther Lateinische Paldographie und 
Urkundenlehre, trans. by K. Lohmeyer. Part [, Latetmesche Paliiog- 
raphie, Innsbruck, 2d ed., 1889. Svo, pp. 10494. Part II, Schrifi- 
und Fiicherwesen, Innsbruck, 1895. Svo, pp. +207. Together $1.50. 
An excellent introduction by an Italian master, with good bibliographi- 
cal references, but no facsimiles. 

M. Prou: Manuel de paldographte, latine ef francaise, du Vie an AVIT. 
siecle, Paris, 2d ed., 1892. Svo, pp. 403, with 24 phototype facsimiles, 
a number of cuts in the text, and a long list of abbreviations or ligatures 
in facsimile, with elucidations. $2.75. More valuable for charters 
than for classical MSS, 

§, W. Arndt: Sehrifitafeln zur Erlernung der fateinischen Palaeographie. 
Part I, Berlin, dd ed. (by M. Tangl), 1897. Folio, pp. 14, and 90 
plates. S3.75. Part I], Berlin, 2d ed., 1588, Folio, pp. 14, and 35 
plates. $3.75. Well executed lithographic facsimiles of MSS. of all 
classes, with explanatory text. Considering its price and character, 
probably the best collection of facsimiles for the beginner’s first pur- 
chase and we. . 

§, E. Chatelain: Paléographie des classiques latins, Paris, 1834-. To be 
completed in 14 fascicles, each contaming 15 beautifully executed 
heliogravures of one or more pages of some important Latin author. 
The MSS. of a given author are grouped together. 12 fascicles have 
already been issued, at $3each. The finest general collection of facsimi- 
les of Latin MSS., coutaining specimens of all the most important 
MSS., and of many styles of writing. 

Zangemeister and Wattenbach: Exempla Codicum Latinorum Litteris Maius- 
culia Seriptorum, 2 parts, Heidelberg, 1576, 1879. Folio, $21.25. 62 
photographically reproduced plates of Latin MSS. in capitals and un- 
cials, with explanatory text. 

E. Monaci: Focsimili di antichi manoserithi per uso delle seule di flologia 
néolatina, 2 parts, Rome, 1881, 1583. Folio, 100 plates in heliogravure, 
with explanatory text. $12. * 

Vitelli and Paoli: Colleztone jiorentina di facstmili paleografici greet ¢ latini, 
Florence, 1884—. Exch fasecreule 415. 

H. W. Johnston: Latin Manuscripts, Chicago, 1897. 4to, pp. 155, with a 
number of cuts in the text, and 16 reproduced facsimiles of pages of 
classical Latin MSS. $2.95. A brief sketch of the making, distribu- 
tion, and transmission of books, of Latin pulaeography proper, and of 
the science of criticism. 

*W. M. Lindsay: An Jatroduction to Latin Textual Emendation, based on the 
text of Plautus, London, 1896. limo, pp. 124151. #1. An excel- 
lent systematic account of the cause and character of corruption in 
MSS., with ample illustration. The appendix contains some practical 
suggestions on the method of collating MSS, 

F. Blass: Mermenewtii und Aritik, In [. von Aliller’s Handbuch, Vol. I, 
2d ed. pp. 147-205, 85.70. 
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#J. H. Middleton : [uminated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 
their Art and their Technique, Cambridge, 1592. dto, pp. 244270, with 
55 illustrations. 36. 


MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


‘+ W. H. Roscher: Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 
1854-. #18. Minute and exhaustive. In process of publication ; about 
half complete (two vols., through M). Especially valuable for its his- 
torical treatment of mythology in art. Naturally the articles vary in 
quality. 

J. G. Frazer: The Golden Bough, A Study in Comparative Religion, London, 
1800. 2vols. #8. A fascinating book, with stores of valuable mate- 
rial. Not all of its theories are established. eee 

O. Seemann: Mythologie der Griechen und Rimer, Leipzig, 4th ed., 1590. 
pp. 340. 81. The best brief work on the subject. 


GREEK 


+L. Preller: Griechische Mythologie, Berlin, 3d ed. by Plew, 1872-75. The 
first volume, Theogonie und GOtter, complete in itself, with full indl- 
ces, has appeared in a fourth edition, revised by C. Robert, Berlin, 
1887-04. pp. 960, $3.25. The best and most necessary work on 
the subject. | | 

M. Collignon: Mythologie figurée de la Gréce, Paris, 1883. pp. 360. $0.50. 
Brief, bat not without value for beginners; including only so much 
of mythological legend as «nffices to explain certain usual types in 
art. 

P. Decharme: Mythologie de la Grice antique, 2d ed. Paris, 1886. pp. 697. 
$3.00. Resembles Preller’s work in plan, but is shorter and more 
popular. A standard work in French. 

|. Dyer: The Gods in Greece, N.Y. 1891." pp. 457. $2.50. Presents some 
of the results of recent excavations, especially at Eleusis and Delos, 
with a study of the mythological questions suggested by them. 

L. R. Farnell: Cults of the Greek States. 2 vols. Oxford, 1806, pp. 760. 
&§. Vol. Ill to follow. 

©. Gruppe: Griechische Mythologie, in 1. von Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. V- 
Erste Hiulite, 1897. 

J. Overbeck: Griechische Kunstmythologie, Leipzig, 1871-89. 3 vols. Text 
$17.50; Atlas in folio. (850.) Treats of mythology as illustrated by 
extant monuments of art. <A comprehensive and elaborate work in 
several volumes, Incomplete, 

E, Rohde: Psyche. Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsqlauke der (rriechen, Frei- 
burg, 1504. pp. 711. $4.50. A beautiful book, — learned, brilliant, and 


written in a charming style. Some of the conclusions reached are still 
doubtful. 
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F. G. Welcker: (rriechische Gitterlehre, Gottingen, 1557-63. 3 vols., pp. 1974. 
27.50. 
H. Usener: Gitternamen, Bonn, 1896. 22.25. Stimulating studies. 


ITALIAN AND Roman 


L, Preller: Réimisehe Mythologie, dd ed., by H. Jordan, Berlin, 1581, 1883, 
2 yols., Svo, pp. 84455, 114490. $2.50. The standard work on the 
subject. 

A. de Marchi: fi cult privato di Roma antica. J. La religione nella vite 
domestica. Milan, 1596. $1.60. An excellent and stimulating book, 
embodying the results of the latest investigations. 

G. Boissier: La religion romaine d' Auguste aux Antonina, Paris, 4th ed., 
187s. 2 vols, limo. 31.40. Delightfully written essays. 

W. M. Ramsay: The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D, 170, New York 
and London, 1893. Syvo, pp. 154494, with maps and illustrations. #3. 
An interesting book, founded upon the author's special study of Asia 
Minor. 

*E. G. Hardy: Christianity and the Roman trocernment, London, 154. 
l2mo, pp. 15+2308. $1.25. 

G. Botssier, La jin du paganisme, Paris, 2d ed. 1591. 2 vols.,1l6mo. #1.40. 

M. Bréal: Les tables enqubines, Paris, 1875. Svo, with 13 plates. 86. (35.50.) 
Text and translation of this inscription, important for the study both of 
Italic religion and of the Umbrian language, with introduction and 
commentary. 


PERIODICALS 


Bulletin de Correspondance Aellenigue, Athens, 1877-. 34. The official organ 
of the French School at Athens. 

Mitthedungen des deutschen Archdologischen Fnstituts ( Athentache AMhetlung), 
Athens, 1876-. 23. The official organ of the German Institute at 
Athens. 

Jahrbuch des deutschen Archéologischen Instituts, Berlin, 1886-, succeeding 
the Anneli (see below). #4. More general in its contents than the pre- 
ceding, numbering among its contributors the most prominent archae- 
ologists of Germany. 

Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1855-1507. 
For contents and prices of the several volumes, see above, pp. 110 f. 
American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, Baltimore and Princeton, 
1885-96. 85. This has published much of the work of the American 

School at Athens, and in 1897 began its Second Series as the Journal of 
* the Archaeological Institute of America, Macmillan Co., New York. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, London, 1560-, $5.25. Published by the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies (England), and contain- 
ing, with other articles, those of the officers and students of the British 
School at Athens. 
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"Eqymepis "Apyatoloyey, Athens. Third Series, 1883-. 35. 

Tpaxtixa THs é AGpras “Apyatodoyucis “Eraipias. 

These works are both published by the Archaeological Society at 
Athens. The Upaxtixd is a yearly report, with summary accounts of 
the excavations undertaken by the Society. The “Eqmpepis is an illus 
trated journal of archaeology and epigraphy. 

AcAriov "ApyatoAoyor, Athens, 1888-2. #12. A monthly bulletin of dis- 
coveries. Now merged in the "Egypeplr. 

Archdologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, Vienna. 
22.35. 

Revue Archeéologique, Paris, 1844— (Third Series, 1983-). Paris. 26.50. 

Archdologische Zeitung, Berlin, 1343-85. (Complete, $140.) 

Gazette Archéologique, Paris, 1875-88. $175. 

Annali, Bullettine, and Monuwmenti Inediti dell Istituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica, Rome and Berlin, 1529-85. The organs of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Rome, which was originally unofficial and imterna- 
tional, but was finally organized as the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute, with a central Managing Committee at Berlin, and stations at 
both Rome and Athens. Under this new organization, these periodicals 
were succeeded in 1886 by the Jalriuch, the Mitheilungen (Romische 
Abtheilung,— with the former designation Bullettino retained as a second- 
ary title), and the Antike Denkmdler, of the German Institute. A full 
set of the original series of the three periodicals (1820-85) costs now 
about 4). 

Mittheilungen des deutschen Archdologischen Institutes (Rimische Altheilung), or 
Bullettino, Rome, 1886-. Quarterly, 23 per year. ‘The official publica- 
tion of the Roman section of the German Archaeological Institute. 
Succeeds the old Bullettina. 

Antike Denkméller dex deutechen Archdologischen Inatituts, Berlin, 1538-. 
Succeeds the Monumenti Inediti, A magnificent publication, in great 
folio, of plates of hitherto unpublished antiquities, with accompanying 
text. Published in parts at irregular intervals. Seven parts have 
thus far been issued, at $10 each, 

BHullettine della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, Rome, 1872-. 
Quarterly, $4.50 per year. The organ of the Municipal Archaeological 
Commission of Rome. | 

Notizte degli Seari di Antichita, Milan, 1876-. Quarterly, 85.20 per year. Pub- 
lished by the Royal Academy of Italy under authority of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. Contains sometimes brief mention, sometimes 
fuller discussion, of recent arch aeological discoveries. 

Monumenti Antichi, Milan, 1889-. Published by the Royal Academy of Italy, 
at irregular intervals and varying prices. Most of the articles are re- 
issued and can be bought separately. 

Museo Italiane di Antichita Classica. Published since 1884 in Florence by 
D. Comparetti at irregular intervals and varying prices. Contains 
important archaeological articles, 
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Melanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire, Paris and Rome, 1881-. 85 per year. 
The organ of the French School at Rome. 

Revue des Etudes grecques, Paris, 1888-. Quarterly, 22.50 per year. The 
organ of the French Association for the Encouragement of Greek 
Studies. 


MODERN GREER - 


¢ E. Rizo-Rangabé: Practical Method in the Modern (freek Language, Boston, 
Ginn & Co. 1506. pp. 249. 82. Brief and practical. It contains 
lists of the most important words in use, exercises furnishing practice 
In the speech of every-day life, and extracts for reading from the best 
Modern Greek authors. 

+ Mrs. E. A. Gardner: A Practical Modern Greek Grammar, London, D. 
Nutt, 1892, pp.151, $1. Good for the ordinary language of the people. 

T. L. Stedman: Modern Greek Mastery, N.Y. 1806. pp. 380. 8150, — 

A. Thumb: Handbuch der neugriechischen Voltssprache, Strassburg, 1895. 
pp xxv+240. $1.50. <A brief scientific discussion of the sounds and 
inflexions of Modern Greek. Thoroughly to be recommended. 

+ E. Vincent and T, G. Dickson: Aandbook to Modern Greek, N.Y, Mac- 
millan, 2d ed., 1586. pp. 341. $1.50. Deals rather with the literary 
language than with that spoken by the people, and hence cannot hea 
complete conversational guide, especially in the rural districts. 

C. Wied: Praktisches Lehrbuch der newgriechischen Volkssprache, 2d ed., 
Vienna, 1895. pp. 184. 80.50. 

J. K. Mitsotakis: Praktische Grammoatik der neugriechischen Schrift- und 
Umgang-spracke, Berlin, 1891. pp. 260. 23. Serviceable in the study 
both of the literary and of the spoken language. 

G. N. Hatzidakis: Einleitung in die neugriechische Sprache, Leipaig, 1892. 
pp. 464. 32.50. Scientific philological discussions (not a systematic 
grammar), in the same series as Whitney's Sanskrit Grammer and 
Meyer's Griechische Grammatik, 

7 A. N. Jannaris: Wie spricht man in Athen, Leipzig, 1892. pp. 178. 80.75. 
Deals with the spoken rather than with the literary language, giving 
a number of Greek dialogues and a Greek-German vocabulary. 

+M. Constantinides: Neo-Hellenica, London, 1892. pp. 470. $1.50. A 
Modern Greek Reader, being an Introduction to Modern Greek in the 
form of dialogues (with a good English translation in parallel columns), 
and containing specimens of the language from the third century p.c. to 
the present day. 

The Atlantis, a well-printed weekly newspaper, with news from Greece, is 
published in the literary idiom of Modern Greece, by Solon I. Viastos, 
at 2, Stone Street, New York City. Yearly subscription price to teachers 
and students, $2.20. 

N. Contopoulos: Modern-Greek and English Lexicon, dd ed., 1889-92. 2 vols. 
pp. 544, 692. 
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E. Legrand: Dictionnaire Gree Moderne Francois and Francais Gree 
Moderne, Paris, 1882. 2 vols., pp. 920, 870. $2.40. Superior to the 
lexicon of Contopoulos, and less bulky. 

A.N. Jannaris: Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern Greek Languages, 
as actually written and spoken, N.Y. Harpers, 1895. $2.50. The best. 

A. Kyriakides: Greek-English Dictionary, with an appendix of Cypriote 
words, Nicosia, Cyprus, 1802. $2. Good. 

J. K. Mitsotakis: Neugriechischer Sprachfihrer, Leipzig, 1892. G2mo, pp. 
$85. $1. Very handy; it can be carried in the pocket. 
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ITALIAN 


C. H. Grandgent: Italian Grammar, Boston, 3d ed.,1804, 12mo, pp. 142. 
20.80. By the same author, Jtalian Composition, Boston, 1804. 12mo, 
pp. 103. 20.60. 

B. L. Bowen: First lialian Readings, Boston, 1806. 30.90. 

Serviceable and sufficient books for the use of beginners in Italian. 

Fassano: Viaggio a Roma, Sprachfihrer fiir Deutsche in Italien, Berlin, 4th 
ed., 1895. 1l6mo, pp. 172. 20.35. More valuable than ordinary ‘con- 
versation-books’ for its practical information about the language as 
actually spoken. 

R. Kleinpanl: Jtalienischer Sprachfihrer, Leipzig, 2d ed. $0.65. 

T. Millhouse: English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary, New York and 
London, 4th ed. 2 vols. Svo. 25.50. Not satisfactory, but the best 
available. 

J. P. Roberts: Dizionario aliano-Inglese ¢ Inglese-Italiano, Florence, Sth ed. 
Svo, pp. 324526 and 164456. 3140. Useful and cheap. 

Rigutini e Fanfani: Vocabolario Italiane della Lingua Pariata, Florence, 1895. 
Quarto, pp. 5241296. 83.75. The best dictionary, entirely in Itahan, 
for students learning the spoken language, and sufficient for the reading 
of most authors. 

MODERN GREECE 


The following books will be serviceable in giving the reader some knowl- 
edge of the Greece of to-day. 

F. Gregorovius: Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter, van der Zeit Jus- 
tinians bis zur tirkischen Eroberung, Stuttgart, 1689. 2 vols., pp. 400, 
477. 35. The most scholarly introduction to the study of Modern 
Greece. The final chapter treats of the Greek Revolution. 

R. C. Jebb: Modern Greece, London, 1880, pp. 183. 81.50. 

R. A. H. Bickford-Smith: Greece under King George, London, 1893. pp. 
oo), 3. 

RK. Rodd: The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, London, 1892. pp.204. #2. 

C.K. Tuckerman: The Greeks of To-day, 3d ed., N.Y., Putnams, 1886. $0.50. 

G. Deschamps: La Grece d’Aujourd’hui, Paris, 1892. pp. 365. 0.70. 

P. Melingo: Griechenland in unseren Tagen, Vienna, 1892. pp. 223. $1.25. 
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